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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST   SERIES. 


In  a  little  work*  published  seven  years  ago,  the  Author 
of  the  following  Discourses  intimated  a  desire  to  work 
out  for  himself  and  present  to  his  readers,  a  distinct 
answer  to  the  question,  '  What  is  Christianity  ? '  and 
the  work  then  put  forth  was  designed  as  a  mere  pre- 
liminary to  another,  in  which  this  great  inquiry  should 
be  prosecuted.  The  purpose  then  announced  still  re- 
mains, and  the  materials  for  its  execution  are  for  the 
most  part  prepared.  The  present  volume,  however,  is 
not  offered  as  any  part  of  its  fulfilment ;  but  rather  in 
temporary  apology  for  its  non-fulfilment. 

Of  his  reasons  for  withholding  for  a  time  that 
promised  volume,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
speak  at  any  length.  A  change  in  some  of  his  views, 
and  the  consciousness  of  immaturity  in  others,  have 

*  The  Rationale  of  Beligioos  Enquiry;  or  the  Qaestion  stated  of 
Beason,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church. 
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certainly  had  a  share  of  influence  in  producing  the 
postponement.  But  it  has  been  occasioned  chiefly  by 
his  desire  to  lay  aside  for  a  while  the  polemical 
character,  which  necessity,  not  choice,  has  impressed 
upon  his  former  writings ;  and  which,  untU  reUeved  by 
some  task  of  higher  spirit,  misrepresents  the  order  of 
his  convictions, — engaging  him  upon  the  outward  form 
of  Christian  belief,  while  silent  of  the  inner  heart  of 
human  life  and  faith. 

Of  his  reasons  for  presenting  this  unpromised 
volume,  the  Author  has  but  few  words  to  say.  As  its 
contents  were  vmtten,  so  are  they  now  published, 
because  he  takes  them  to  be  true,  and  good  to  be 
recognized  as  true  by  the  consciousness  of  all  men: 
and  not  having  been  produced  as  taskwork,  but  out  of 
an  earnest  heart,  they  may  possibly  find  a  reader  here 
and  there,  to  whom  they  speak  a  fitting  and  faithful 
word.  Should  the  book  avail  for  this,  it  will  sufS- 
ciently  justify  its  appearance :  should  it  not,  it  will 
speedily  disappear,  and  at  least  no  harm  be  done. 

No  formal  connexion  will  be  found  among  the 
several  Discourses  in  this  volume.  Prepared  at 
difierent  times,  and  in  difierent  moods  of  meditation, 
ihey  are  related  to  each  other  only  by  their  common 
direction  towards  the  great  ends  of  responsible  ex- 
istence. The  title,  indeed,  expresses  the  spirit,  more 
than  the  matter  of  the  book ; — ^which  *  endeavours '  to 
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prodnoe^  rather  than  describe^  the  essential  temper  of 
'  the  Christian  life/ 

The  Author  would  have  introduced  a  larger  number 
of  Discourses  having  direct  reference,  in  word  as  well 
as  in  spirit,  to  the  Divine  Ministry  of  Christ,  did  he 
not  hope  to  follow  up  the  present  volume  by  another 
devoted  especially  to  this  subject,  and  a  third  on  the 
Christianity  of  Paul.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  trusts 
that  those  who,  in  devout  reading  of  books  and  men, 
look  for  that  rather  which  is  Christian,  than  which 
talks  of  Christianity,  will  find  in  this  little  volume  no 
faint  impression  of  the  religion  by  which  he,  no  less 
than  they,  desires  to  live  and  die. 

LiTerpoo],  Jane  20,  1843. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  SEBIBS. 


A  GLANCE  at  the  contents  of  this  yolume  wiU  show 
that  it  does  not  fulfil  the  intentions  avowed  in  the 
preface  to  the  former  yolume.  It  does  not  refer 
specially  to  the  Ministry  of  Christ,  or  to  the  Paaline 
gospel:  mach  less  does  it  pretend  to  investigate  the 
proper  definition  of  Christianity.  The  hope  of  treating 
these  subjects,  in  a  manner  at  all  suitable  to  my 
estimate  of  them,  still  recedes  into  the  distance.  The 
materials  indeed  are  not  wholly  unprovided ;  or  I  should 
not  have  ventured  on  the  pledge  which  still  waits  to 
be  redeemed :  but  a  growing  sense  of  their  inadequacy 
makes  me  wonder  that  I  could  ever  think  them  worthy 
of  my  readers'  acceptance ;  and  induces  me  to  withhold 
them,  till  the  deficiencies  can  be  in  some  measure  sup- 
plied. Should  the  needful  leisure  never  arrive,  or 
should  I  finally  esteem  myself  not  qualified  for  the  task 
to  which,  perhaps  with  presumptuous  earnestness,  I 
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once  aspired,  I  shall  indeed  regret  my  inconsiderate 
promise,  bat  be  dear  of  reproach  for  less,  considerate 
performance. 

Though  however  the  present  yolnme,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, is  altogether  practical  and  unsystematic,  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  step  towards 
the  completion  of  the  original  design.  The  prevalent 
differences  of  belief  on  questions  of  theology  have  their 
secret  foundation  in  different  philosophies  of  religion : 
and  these  philosophies  are  the  product  of  moral  expe- 
rience and  self-scrutiny,  so  as  always  to  reflect  the 
conception  of  human  nature  most  familiar  to  the  dis- 
ciple's mind.  Hence,  controversies  apparently  historical 
cannot  be  settled  by  appeal  to  history  alone:  nor 
metaphysical  disputes,  by  metaphysics  only ;  but  will 
ultimately  resort  for  their  answer  to  the  sentiments  and 
affections  wakened  into  predominant  activity  by  the  lite- 
rature, the  teachings,  and  the  social  conditions  of  the 
age.  No  one  can  observe  the  changes  of  faith  and  the 
causes  which  determine  them,  without  discovering,  that 
the  order  of  fact  reverses  the  order  of  theory ;  that  the 
feelings  of  men  must  be  changed  in  detail,  their  per- 
ceptions be  awakened  in  fresh  directions,  their  tastes  be 
drawn  by  new  admirations,  before  any  reasoning  can 
avail  to  establish  an  altered  system  of  religious  thought. 
Who  can  suppose  that  the  different  estimates  made 
of  the  authority  of  scripture  are  really  the  result  of 
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historical  research^  and  are  simply  so  many  varieties  of 
critical  judgment  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  sacred 
writings  are,  in  every  case,  allowed  to  retain  precisely 
the  residue  of  authority  which,  according  to  the  be- 
liever's view  of  our  nature  and  our  life,  is  unsupplied 
from  any  other  source  ?  H  this  be  so,  the  psychology 
of  religion  must  have  precedence — I  do  not  say  in 
dignity,  but  in  time — of  its  documentary  criticism :  and 
every  word  faithfully  spoken  from  the  consciousness  of  a 
living  man  contributes  a  preliminary  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  inspiration  of  ancient  books.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess,  that  extensive  and,  in  the  end,  systematic 
changes  in  the  opinions  I  derived  from  sect  and  edu- 
cation, have  had  no  higher  origin  than  self-examination 
and  reflection, — ^a  more  careful  interrogation  of  that 
internal  experience,  of  which  the  superficial  interpreta- 
tion is  so  seductive  to  indolence  and  so  prolific  in  error. 
And  possibly,  a  volume  like  the  present,  should  it  at  all 
awaken  in  others  the  sentiments  from  which  it  proceeds 
in  myself,  may  indirectly  lead  to  the  recognition,  on 
their  proper  evidence  of  consciousness,  of  those  very 
truths,  which,  in  a  more  systematic  work,  I  could  only 
aim  to  protect  from  the  objections  of  philosophy,  and 
reconcile  with  the  results  of  criticism. 

I  have  preserved  what  I  have  to  say  in  its  original 
form  of  Discourses  prepared  for  the  pulpit.  I  have 
always  felt  indignant  with  those  preachers  who,  when 
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they  resort  to  the  press,  seem  ashamed  of  their  yoca- 
tion,  and  disguise,  under  new  shapes  and  names,  the 
materials  originally  embodied  in  Sermons.  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  turning  a  sonnet  into  an  epistle,  a 
ballad  into  a  review,  or  a  dirge  into  an  obituary.  It 
must  be  a  bad  sermon  that  can  be  made  into  a  good 
treatise  or  even  a  good  *  Oration.'  In  virtue  of  the 
close  affinity,  perhaps  ultimate  identity,  of  Eeligion 
and  Poetry,  preaching  is  essentially  a  lyric  expression 


of  the  soul,  an  utterance  of  meditation  in  sorrow,  hope, 
Tove,  and  joy,  from  a  representative  of  the  human  heart 
m  its  divine  relations.  In  proportion  as  we  quit  this 
view,  and  prominently  introduce  the  idea  of  a  precep- 
tive and  monitory  function,  we  retreat  from  the  true 
prophetic  interpretation  of  the  office  back  into  the  old 
sacerdotal: — or  (what  is  not  perhaps  so  different  a 
distinction  as  it  may  appear)  from  the  properly  religious 
to  the  simply  moraL  A  ministry  of  mere  instruction 
and  persuasion,  which  addresses  itself  primarily  to  the 
Understanding  and  the  Will,  which  deals  mainly  with 
facts  and  reasonings,  with  hopes  and  fears,  may  furnish 
us  with  the  expositions  of  the  lecture-room,  the  com- 
mandments of  the  altar,  the  casuistry  of  the  confes- 
sional :  but  it  falls  short  of  that  true  '  testimony  of 
God,'  that  personal  effusion  of  conscience  and  affection, 
which  distinguishes  the  reformed  preaching  from  the 
catholic    homily.      Were  this  distinction  duly  appro- 
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bended,  therejeonld  be  a  less  eager  demand  for^xtem-  I 
poraneous  preaching;  which  may  be  the  vehicle  of 
admirable  disquisitions,  convincing  arguments,  impres- 
sive speeches;  but  is  as  little  likely  to  produce  a 
genuine  Sermon,  as  the  practise  of  improvising  to 
produce  a  great  poem.  The  thoughts  and  aspirations 
which  look  direct  to  God,  and  the  kindling  of  which 
among  a  fraternity  of  men  constitutes  social  worship, 
are  natives  of  solitude :  the  spectacle  of  an  assembly 
is  a  hindrance  to  their  occurrence ;  and  though,  where 
they  have  been  devoutly  set  down  beforehand,  they  may 
be  re-assumed  under  such  obstacle,  they  would  not 
spontaneously  rise,  till  the  presence  of  a  multitude  was 
forgotten,  and  by  a  rare  effort  of  abstraction  the  lone- 
liness of  the  spirit  was  restored.  The  faculty  of  fluent 
speech  is  no  doubt  worthy  of  cultivation  for  various 
civic  and  moral  ends :  but  if  it  were  once  adopted  as 
the  instrument  of  preaching,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
pulpit  would  exercise  a  far  lower,  though  perhaps  a 
wider,  influence ;  would  be  a  powerful  agent  of  theo- 
logical discussion,  of  social  criticism,  of  moral  and 
political  censorship,  but  would  lose  its  noblest  element 
of  religion.  The  devout  genius  of  England  would  have 
occasion  deeply  to  lament  a  change,  which  would  reduce 
to  the  same  class  with  the  newspaper  article  a  form  of 
composition,  enabling  us  to  rank  the  names  of  Taylor, 
Barrow,  Leighton,  Butler,  with  the  poets  and  philoso- 
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phers  of  our  country.  At  all  events,  he  who  finds  room 
under  the  conditions  of  the  Sermon,  to  interest  and 
engage  his  whole  soul,  would  be  guilty  of  afiectation, 
were  he  to  disown  the  occasion  which  wakes  up  his 
worthiest  spirit,  and  which,  however  narrow  when 
measui*ed  by  the  capacities  of  other  men,  is  adequate 
to  receive  his  best  thoughts  and  aspirations.  I  am 
therefore  well  content  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of 
Sermonizers. 

It  would  be  ungrateful,  were  I  not  to  acknowledge, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  former  volume  of  this 
work,  the  delightful  and  unsought-for  intercourse  it 
has  opened  to  me  with  persons,  whom  it  is  an  honour 
to  know,  of  various  religious  denominations.  In  the 
divided  state  of  English  society,  a  work  which  touches 
any  springs  of  religious  afiection  common  to  several 
classes,  performs  at  least  a  seasonable,  though  very 
simple  and  natural,  office.  It  is  happily  an  office  which 
eveiy  day  renders  easier  to  earnest  men.  For  there  is 
undoubtedly  an  increasing  body  of  persons  in  this 
country,  who  are  rapidly  escaping  from  the  restraints  of 
sects;  who  are  not  unaware  of  the  new  conditions 
under  which  the  Christianity  of  the  present  day  exists ; 
and  who  are  ready  to  join  hand  and  heart  in  order  to 
give  free  scope  to  the  essential  truths  and  influences  of 
our  religion,  in  combination  with  the  manly  exercise  of 
thought,  and  just  concessions  to  modern  knowledge. 
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To  find  one's-self  in  sympathy  with  such  men  is  a 
heartfelt  privilege,  superior  to  all  personal  distinction: 
it  is  to  share  in  an  escape  from  the  worst  prejudices  of 
the  present,  and  in  the  best  auguries  of  the  coming 
age. 


Lirerpool,  September  2,  1847. 
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TO  THE  FOUETH  EDITION. 


Both  Series  of  the  'Endeavoars  after  the  Christian 
Life'  being  out  of  print  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  in  reproducing  and 
revising  them,  to  throw  them  together  into  a  single 
volume :  and  I  am  glad  to  seek  entrance  for  them  to  a 
new  class  of  readers  by  a  reduction  of  price  which 
their  more  assured  place  now  renders  possible. 

It  was  not  without  uneasiness  that  I  began  to  correct 
the  proofs  of  this  new  edition.  The  twenty  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  sheets  passed  under  my  eye  had 
been  marked  by  momentous  changes  in  theological 
feeling  and  belief,  to  which,  in  common  with  my  con- 
temporaries, I  could  not  pretend  to  have  been  insensible. 
And  it  was  natural  to  fear  that  a  book  produced  at  the 
other  end  of  that  interval,  must  now  be  out  of  date. 
I  was  relieved  and  surprised  to  find  how  little  it  had 
been  thrown  out  of  tune  by  the  altered  pitch  of  thought 
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and  sentiment  ,■-  bow  much  leas  indeed  it  h&s  to  appre- 
hend to-day  from  any  jar  against  the  prevailing  tone  of 
religion,  than  at  the  hour  of  its  first  appearance.  It 
would  have  been  far  otherwise,  had  it  treated  of  subjects 
whose  interest  is  critical  or  specalatire,  and  which  take 
new  aspects  with  the  shifting  light.  Bat  appealing 
mainl;  to  the  simplest  trusts  and  aspirations  of  the 
human  heart,  it  is  compensated  for  having  nothing  new 
upon  its  page,  by  having  so  much  the  less  that  is  liable 
to  grow  old ;  and,  while  not  pretending  to  trace  any  line 
of  progress  in  religion,  gains  a  little  shelter  from  its 
permanence.  To  heal  the  broken  unity  of  Gbristendom, 
the  scholar  may  rely  on  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
his  critical  results ;  the  ecclesiast  may  plan  treaties  of 
peace  and  fosions  of  doctrine  between  Church  and 
Gbnrcb :  but,  meanwhile,  those  who  find  it  more 
congenial  to  pass  behind  the  whole  field  of  theological 
divergency,  and  linger  near  the  common  springs  of  all 
human  piety  and  hope,  may  perhaps  be  preparing  some 
first  lines  of  a  tme  Eirenikon, 

London,  Horember  22, 186S. 
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I. 

THE  SPIBIT  OF  LIFE  IN  JESUS  CHRIST. 


RoMAirs  vm.  2. 

THB  LAW  OT  TBS  SPIRIT  OF  LIFB  DT  JBSUS  CHRIST. 

'  A  MAN,'  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  '  is  the  image  and 
glory  of  God/  And  truly,  it  is  from  our  own  human 
nature,  from  its  deep  experiences  and  earnest  affec- 
tions, that  we  form  our  conceptions  of  Deity,  and 
become  qualified  to  interpret  the  solemn  intimations 
which  creation  and  scripture  afford  to  us  respecting 
him.  Without  the  stirring  of  divine  qualities  within 
us,  without  some  consciousness  of  that  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  All-perfect,  the  names  and  descriptions 
by  which  he  is  made  known  to  us  would  be  empty 
words,  as  idly  sent  to  us  as  treatises  of  sound  to  the 
deaf,  or  some  '  high  discourse  of  reason '  to  the  fool. 
All  that  we  believe  without  us,  we  first  feel  within  us  ; 
and  it  is  the  one  sufficient  proof  of  the  grandeur  and 
awfulness  of  our  nature,  that  we  have  faith  in  God ; 
for  no  merely  finite  being  can  possibly  believe  the 
infinite.  The  universe  of  which  each  man  conceives, 
exists  primarily  in  his  own  mind;   there  dwell  the 
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Ajigel  he  enthrones  in  the  height,  and  the  Demon  he 
covers  with  the  deep ;  and  vainlj  would  he  talk  of 
sfannning  hell,  who  never  felt  its  fires  in  his  bosom ; 
or  he  converse  of  heaven,  whose  soul  was  never  pare 
and  green  as  Paradise. 

In  virtue  of  this  resemblance  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  mind,  Christ  is  the  representative  and 
revealer  of  both.  God,  by  the  very  immensity  of  his 
nature,  ie  a  stationary  being, — perfect,  and  therefore 
unchangeable :  and  bo  far  as  Jesns  Christ  was  '  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;'  so  far  as  one 
uniform  mind  and  power  possessed  him,  as  one  sacred 
purpose  was  impressed  upon  his  life;  so  far  is  he  the 
emblem  of  Deity ;  affording  as,  in  speech,  in  feeling,  in 
will,  in  act,  an  idea  of  God,  which  nothing  borrowed  from 
the  material  creation  or  mortal  life  can  at  all  approach. 
His  unity  of  soul,  the  unalterable  spirit  pervading  all 
his  altering  moods  of  thought, — in  short,  his  identity 
with  himself,  is  altogether  divine.  In  so  far,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  be  underwent  vicissitndeB  of  emotion  ; 
in  BO  far  as  he  spake,  thought,  acted  differently  in 
different  periods  of  his  career,  and  a  changed  hue  of 
soul  came  over  him,  and  threw  across  the  world  before 
him  a  brighter  or  a  sadder  shade ;  so  far  is  he  the 
ideal  and  picture  of  the  mind  of  Man.  His  self-varia- 
tions are  altogether  human. 

The  casual  vicissitudes  of  feeling  in  Christ,  his  alter- 
nations  of  anxiety  and  hope,  of  rejoicing  and  of  tears, 
have  often  been  appealed  to,  as  traces  of  his  having  had 
a  like  nature  witii  our  own.  The  appeal  is  just ;  and 
shows  us  that  he  was  impressed,  as  we  are,  by  those 
outward  incidents  which  may  make  the  morning  happy 
and  the  evening  sad.  But  besides  these  accidental 
agitations,  which  follow  the  complexion  of  onr  external 
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lot,  there  is  a  far  more  important  set  of  changes, 
which  the  affections  and  character  undergo  from  in- 
ternal causes ;  which  occur  in  regular  succession, 
marking  and  characterizing  the  different  periods  of 
mental,  if  not  of  physical  life ;  and  constitute  the 
stages  of  moral  development  through  which  the  noblest 
minds  visibly  pass  to  their  perfection.  The  incidental 
fluctuations  of  emotion  raised  by  the  good  or  evil 
tidings  of  the  hour,  are  but  as  the  separate  waves 
which  the  passing  wind  may  soothe  to  a  ripple  or  press 
into  a  storm :  but  the  seasonal  changes  of  character, 
of  which  I  now  speak,  are  rather  the  great  tidal  move- 
ments of  the  deep  within  us,  depending  on  less  capri- 
cious forces  than  the  transient  gale,  and  bearing  on 
their  surface  the  mere  film  of  tempest  or  of  calm. 
The  succession  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  mind  of 
Christ,  making  his  life  a  model  of  moral  progression 
the  most  impressive  and  sublime.  He  thus  becomes 
in  a  new  sense  the  representative  of  our  duty,  our 
visible  and  outward  conscience :  revealing  to  us  not 
only  the  end  to  which  we  must  attain,  but  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  our  nature  reaches  it ;  the  pro- 
cess as  well  as  the  result ;  the  natural  history  of  the 
affections  which  belong  to  the  true  perfection  of  the 
will.  He  is  the  type  of  the  pure  religious  life ;  all  its 
developments  being  crowded,  by  the  rapid  ripening  of 
his  soul,  into  his  brief  experience :  and  we  read  in  the 
gospel  a  divine  allegory  of  humanity,  symbolical  of 
those  profound  and  silent  changes,  of  passion  and 
speculation,  of  faith  and  love,  through  which  a  holy 
mind  rises  to  its  most  godlike  power. 

I  propose  to  follow  Jesus  through  the  several  periods, 
so  far  as  they  appear,  of  his  outward  and  inward  his- 
tory ;  an4  to  show  the  correspondence  between  their 
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Older  and  the  snccessiTe  stages  of  growth  in  a  religioas 
and  holy  soul. 

The  only  incident  recorded  of  the  childhood  of  Jeans 
stiikinglj  commences  the  analogy  between  his  nature 
and  oars,  and  happily  introduces  him  to  ns  as  the 
representative  of  the  great  ideas  of  duty  and  God 
within  the  soot.  The  annual  pilgrimage  from  hie  vil- 
lage to  the  holy  city,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
child's  holiday,  full  only  of  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
travel,  seized  hold,  on  one  occasion,  of  deeper  feelings, 
which  absorbed  him  with  their  new  intensity.  The 
visit  which  had  become  conventional  with  others,  ap- 
peared at  once  with  its  full  meaning  to  him  ;  and 
with  the  surprise  of  a  fresh  reverence  he  tamed  &om 
the  gay  streets,  and  the  snimy  escnrsion,  and  the 
social  entertainment,  to  the  quiet  conrts  of  the  temple, 
where  the  ancient  story  of  miracle  was  told,  snd  the 
mystery  of  prophecy  explained.  Eager  to  prolong 
this  new  and  solemn  interest,  he  missed,  yon  will  re- 
member, the  opportunity  of  travelling  back  with  the 
caravan  of  Nazareth :  and  when  told  by  his  parents,  on 
their  return  in  quest  of  him,  '  Thy  father  and  mother 
have  Boagbt  thee  sorrowing,'  he  replied,  with  a  tone 
not  altogether  filial,  '  Know  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business  ? 

The  answer  is  wonderfully  expressive  of  the  spirit 
of  young  piety,  taking  its  first  dignity  as  an  inde- 
pendent principle  of  action  in  Uie  mind.  The  lessons 
of  devotion  are,  for  a  long  time,  adopted  passively, 
with  listening  faith ;  the  great  ideas  dwindling,  as  they 
fall  from  the  teacher's  lips,  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
infant  mind  receiving  them.  When  the  mother  calls 
her  children  to  her  knees  to  speak  to  them  of  God,  she 
is  herself  the  greatest  object  in  their  affections.     It  is 
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by  her  power  over  them  that  God  becomes  Venerable ; 
by  the  purity  of  her  eye   that  he  becomes  Holy;   by 
the  silence  of  the  hour  that  he  becomes  Awful ;  by  the 
tenderness  of  her  tones  that  he  becomes  Dear.     That 
the  parents  bend,  with  lowly  look  and  serene  resalt, 
before  some  invisible  Presence,  is  the  first  and  suffi- 
cient hint  to  the  heart's  latent  faith;  which  therefore 
blends  awhile  with  the   domestic  sympathies,   simply 
mingling  with  them  an  element  of  mystery,  and  im- 
parting to  them  a  deeper  and  less  earthy  colouring. 
But  the  thoughts  which  constitute  religion  are  too  vast 
and  solemn  to  remain  subordinate.     They  are  germs 
of  a  growth,  which,  with  true  nurture,   must   burst 
into  independent  life,  and  overshadow  the  whole  soul. 
When  the  mind,  beginning  to  be  busy  for  itself,  pon- 
ders the  ideas  of  the  infinite  and  eternal,  it  detects,  as 
if  by  sudden  inspiration,  the  immensity  of  the  relations 
which  it  sustains  to  God  and  immortality:   the  old 
formuks  of  reUgious  instruction  break  their  husk,  and 
give  forth  the  seeds  of  wonder  and  of  love ;  everything 
that  before  seemed  great  and  worthy  is  dwarfed ;  and 
human  affinities  and  duties  sink  into  nothingness  com- 
pared with  the  heavenly  world  which  has  been  dis- 
covered.    There  is  a  period  when  earnest  spirits  become 
thus  possessed;  disposed  to  contrast  the  grandeur  of 
their  new  ideal  with  the  littleness  of  all  that  is  actual ; 
and  to  look  with  a  sublimated  feeling,  which  in  harsher 
natures  passes  into  contempt,  on  pursuits  and  relations 
once  sufficient  for  the  heart's  reverence.     At  such  a 
crisis  it  was  that  Jesus  gave  the  answer  to  his  parents ; 
when  his  piety  first  broke  into  original  and  self-luminous 
power,  and  not  only  took  the  centre  of  his  system,  but 
thrc^atened  to  put  out  those  minor  and  dependent  lights 
which,  when  their  place  is  truly  understood,  appear  no 
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leBB  heaveuly.  He  spake  in  Uie  entranced  and  esclasiTe 
spirit  of  young  devotion.  Well  then  may  we  bear  witii 
the  rebakes  which  this  earnest  temper  is  sometimes 
impelled  to  administer :  for,  by  a  mental  necessity,  all 
strong  feeling  must  be  exclnsive,  till  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience have  trained  it ;  till  the  worth  of  many  things 
has  been  ascertained ;  till  0-od  is  seen,  not  sitting  aloof 
from  his  creation  to  show  how  contemptible  it  is,  bat 
pervading  it  to  give  it  sanctity;  till  it  is  found  how 
much  that  is  human  is  also  divine.  None  learned  this 
so  soon  or  so  profoundly  as  Jesus.  And  even  now,  the 
very  sight  of  home  restored  his  bonsehold  sympathies 
again  :  for  when  he  went  to  Nazareth  with  his  parents, 
'  he  was  obedient  nnto  them  ;  and  increased  in  favoor' 
with  '  man,'  as  well  as  '  God.' 

Nearly  twenty  years  elapsed.  Boyhood  passed  with- 
oat  events.  The  slight  flush  of  the  yonthfnl  soul  had 
fled.  Vainly  did  Mary  notice  bow  a  light,  as  from 
within,  came  upon  his  features,  as  he  bent  over  his 
daily  toil,  or  forced  him  to  pause,  aa  if  in  some  secret 
and  ine&'sble  colloquy.  Though  the  life  of  Qod  within 
him  was  strong  enoagh  to  win  the  world,  and  give  di- 
rection to  its  reverence  for  ever,  he  was  a  villager  still, 
serving  the  same  necessities,  and  pacing  the  same  track 
of  custom  as  others.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  spi- 
ritual force  within  him  should  make  insurrection  against 
the  narrow  and  cramping  conditions  by  which  it  was 
confined ;  that  it  should  strive  to  burst  its  fetters,  and 
find  or  create  a  career  worthy  of  itself :  in  short,  that 
we  should  find  Jesus  no  longer  at  Nazareth,  but  in  the 
wilderness ;  led  thither,  in  spite  of  himself,  of  interest 
and  comfort,  of  habit  and  home,  by  the  beckoning  of 
the  divine  image  in  his  heart.  That  solitude  he  was 
impelled  to  seek,  that  be  might  grapple  face  to  faoe 
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with  the  evil  and  earthly  spirits  that  beset  onr  path, 
disengage  himself  from  the  encumbrances  of  usage  and 
of  doabt,  and  straggle  into  a  life  befitting  one  who 
stands  in  immensity  and  dwells  with  God.  To  the  eye 
of  the  outward  obsenrer  he  may  appear  altogether  quiet, 
sitting  on  the  bleak  rock  in  the  collapse  of  feebleness 
and  rest.  Nevertheless,  in  that  still  form  is  the  most 
terrible  of  conflicts;  an  exchange  of  awful  defiances 
between  Heaven  and  Hell ;  a  heaving  and  wrestling  of 
immortal  powers,  doing  battle  for  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
and  suspending  on  that  moment  the  souls  of  millions 
and  the  destinies  of  the  world.  His  holy  spirit  won  the 
victory ;  the  angels  of  peace  and  power  led  him  forth ; 
and  the  transition  was  made  from  the  obscurity  of 
ordinary  toil  to  the  glory  of  his  everlasting  ministry. 

Now  in  the  development  of  all  earnest  and  noble 
minds  there  is  a  passage  corresponding  with  this  scene. 
There  is  a  time  when  their  image  of  duty  grows  too 
large  for  the  accidental  lot  in  which  it  is  encased,  and 
seeks  to  burst  it ;  when  human  life  changes  its  aspect 
before  the  eye  ;  and  custom  can  no  longer  show  it  to 
us  as  a  flat  dull  field,  where  we  may  plough,  and  build, 
and  find  shelter  and  sleep ;  but  it  swells  into  verdant 
slopes  around  the  base  of  everlasting  hills,  whose 
summit  no  man  can  discern,  passing  away  as  a  dim 
shape  into  the  blue  infinite  above  the  lingering  clouds. 
There  is  a  crisis  when  every  faithful  son  of  God 
is  agitated  by  a  fierce  controversy  between  the  earthly 
and  the  divine  elements  of  his  nature.  Self  and  the 
flesh  seductively  whisper,  '  Thou  hast  a  life  of  many 
necessities ;  earn  thy  bread  and  eat  it ;  and  pay  thyself 
for  all  thy  trouble  with  a  warm  hearth  and  a  soft  bed.' 
The  voice  of  God  thunders  in  reply,  '  Thy  life  is  short, 
thy  work  is  great,  thy  God  is  near,  thy  heaven  is  fcur; 
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do  I  not  Bend  thee  forth,  armed  with  thonght  and  speech, 
and  a  strong  right  hand,  to  contend  with  the  evil  and 
I  avenge  the  good  ?  Indulge  no  more,  or  I  shall  leave 
thee :  do  th;  best,  and  faint  not :  take  np  thy  free-will, 
and  come  with  me.'  B;  some  such  conflict  does  every 
great  mind  qnit  its  ease  to  serve  its  responsibilities ; 
part,  if  need  be,  with  the  sympathy  of  friends  and  the 
security  of  neighbourhood,  in  fidelity  to  duty  ;  and  suf- 
fer wasting  and  loneliness,  as  in  the  bleakest  desert, 
till  temptation  be  vanqaished,  and  hesitancy  flung 
aside. 

The  conrae  of  Jesus  was  now  taken.  The  peasant 
bad  assumed  the  prophet's  mantle  and  Messiah's  power. 
How  calm  and  free  his  mind  had  thus  become,  how 
unembarrassed  it  dwelt  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  its 
own  convictions,  is  evident  from  this,  that  to  his  own 
village  he  went  and  annoanced  the  change.  In  the 
very  eynagogue  where  parents  and  neighbours  wor- 
shipped, and  aged  knees  to  which  be  had  clung  in 
infant  aport  were  bent  in  prayer;  where  his  ear  had 
first  heard  the  mnsic,  and  his  soul  felt  the  sublimity 
of  ancient  prophecy,  there  '  He  opened  the  book,  and 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written, ' '  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor :  he  hath  sent  me  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind  ;  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." '  No  wonder  that 
as  he  apake  in  comment  worthy  of  sncb  a  text,  his 
hearers  '  were  astonished  at  the  gracious  words  that 
proceeded  from  his  lips.'  The  moment  introduced, 
and  fitly  represents,  the  first  era  of  his  minisby ;  daring 
the  wholo  of  which  a  joyous  inspiration  was  on  him. 
No  sad  forebodings  visited  him :  ao  doubts  restroitied 
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his  freedom :  no  tears  gashed  forth  to  check  his  voice 
of  mercy  and  delay  his  word  of  power.  It  was  a  hope- 
ful and  yigorons  career;  crowded  with  hlessed  deeds, 
and  flushed  with  countless  benedictious  that  only  kindled 
him  to  an  alacrity  more  godlike.  Nay,  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  him  to  bear  his  own  messages  of  love  fast 
enough :  and  first  the  Twelve,  and  then  the  Seventy, 
were  sent  successively  forth  on  a  systematic  mission,  to 
multiply  his  power,  and  make  ready  the  paths  of  peace. 
The  report  of  the  Seventy,  on  their  return,  declares 
the  triumph  of  his  name  and  spirit,  not  only  in  the 
conquest  of  disease,  but  in  the  attachment  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed :  and  with  the  glow  of  glad  de- 
votion that  marks  this  period  Jesus  exclaimed,  *  I 
beheld  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven.'  The 
Twelve  brought  far  different  tidings,  which  changed 
again  the  colours  of  his  Ufe. 

Who  does  not  discern,  in  the  history  of  every  faithful 
mind,  a  period  like  this? — a  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  solemn  league  and  covenant  which  we  make 
with  Duty.  Through  sore  and  dark  temptations  the 
Christian  first  emerges  into  the  free-will,  by  which  he 
stands  up  and  lives  in  the  likeness  of  God :  and  then, 
in  the  joy  of  his  freedom  and  sincerity,  he  springs, 
with  self-precipitation,  into  the  mission  heaven  assigns. 
That  which  he  speaks — ^is  it  not  true  ?  that  which  he 
feels,  is  holy ;  that  which  he  desires,  is  great  and  good. 
He  loves  the  souls  he  would  convert,  and  knows  them 
of  the  same  family  with  his  own.  He  has  conquered 
in  himself  the  weakness  and  the  ills  with  which  he 
wars  in  others  ;  and  shall  he  not  have  faith  ?  God  is 
vaster  than  the  most  gigantic  wrongs ;  and  his  right- 
eousness, which  is  as  the  great  mountains,  will  speedily 
suppress  them  in  the  abyss.      In  the  power  of  this 
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gloriona  faith,  the  trae  servant  and  prophet  of  the 
Lord  goes  forth ;  makes  a  generous  and  confident  rash 
npon  evil;  and — since  it  is  the  Immortal  against  the 
Perishable — he  trusts  to  sweep  it  off  and  triumph  in 
its  flight.  But,  alas  !  the  time  is  short,  the  conflict 
long ;  and,  faint  and  bleeding,  he  discovers  that  he 
nmat  fall,  before  the  cry  of  victory.  And  yet  was  that 
faith  of  his  most  true.  Its  computation  of  forces  was 
most  unerring, — for  always  shall  evil  be  overcome  by 
good  ; — with  mistake,  yon  will  say,  in  its  dates ; — but 
that  is  only  the  prophet's  mistake,  that  sees  the  fotnre 
as  the  present,  and  considers  the  certainties  of  God 
enperior  to  time.  This  right-sonled  man  has  uplifted 
his  arm,  and  done  a  faithfol  work :  and  the  effoiis  of 
the  wise  and  holy  are  not  mere  momentary  strokes  dis- 
sipated and  lost ;  bnt  an  everlasting  pressure  npon  ill, 
with  tension  increasing  without  end,  till  it  drives  the 
monstrous  mass  across  the  brink  of  annihilation. 

Sad  however  is  the  honr  when  generous  hope  receives 
its  flrst  check;  and  with  mournful  attention  Jesns 
hears,  on  the  return  of  the  Twelve,  tidings  of  hostility 
and  danger,  forcing  on  him  the  conviction  that  he  must 
die ;  tidings  especially  of  the  vigilance  of  Herod,  recent 
murderer  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  shock  was  some- 
what sndden.  He  retreated  into  solitude  among  the 
hills,  that  he  might  feel  awhile  without  obstruction  the 
refuge  of  his  disciples'  friendship  and  his  Father's 
power.  And  soon  in  the  Transfiguration,  where  hia 
mind  conversed  with  prophets  of  an  elder  age,  the  im- 
pression of  bis  decease  as  the  penalty  of  his  faithful- 
ness, becomes  finally  fixed.  Thenceforth,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  not  only  did  his  views  and  expectaUons  undergo 
a  great  change  and  receive  a  large  accession  of  truth, 
bnt  the  spirit  and  moral  tone  of  his  ministry  was  difr 
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ferent.  Steadfast  as  before,  even  to  *  set  his  face  to  go 
to  Jerusalem/  he  is  less  joyous  and  more  serene  ;  more 
earnest  and  lofty,  as  if  his  great  aims  had  become  sub- 
limer  for  the  distance  to  which  they  had  receded,  and 
dearer  for  the  price  at  which  they  must  be  gained ; 
more  prone  to  tears,  when  asked  for  by  the  griefs  of 
others,  more  driven  to  prayer  in  wrestling  with  his  own. 
If  his  deeds  of  power, — ^which  by  their  nature  must  be 
self-repetitions, — are  less  frequent,  he  gives  himself 
more  to  speech,  varying  ever  those  words  of  eternal 
life  from  which  all  ages  learn  divinest  wisdom.  And  so 
he  passes  on  to  his  crucifixion :  numbering  the  days 
only  by  the  duties  that  remain ;  devoting  himself  to 
the  crowds  of  Jerusalem  by  day,  and  to  the  family  of 
Bethany  at  even;  in  the  morning  teaching  in  the 
temple,  and  predicting  its  fall  at  night;  blessing  the 
widow's  charity,  laying  bare  the  priest's  hypocrisy; 
found  by  his  conspirators  at  midnight  prayer;  in  the 
trial,  concerned  for  Peter;  in  the  hall,  convulsing  the 
conscience  of  Pilate ;  on  the  fatal  road,  turning  with 
pity  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem ;  and  not  exclaim- 
ingy  '  It  is  finished,'  till  from  the  cross  he  looked  on 
a  mother  for  whom  he  found  a  home,  and  a  disciple 
whom  he  made  blessed  by  his  trust. 

And  even  this  last  change  in  Christ  appears  to  be 
not  a  mere  external  modification,  but  an  internal  ripen- 
ing of  his  perfect  character,  the  last  unfolding  of  its 
progressive  beauty:  to  which  also  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding stage,  wherever  the  true  religious  life  fulfils 
its  course.  When  the  first  sanguine  enterprises  of 
conscience  seem  to  fail  (though  fail  they  cannot,  except 
to  live  as  fast  as  our  impatient  fancies) ;  when  a  cloud, 
like  that  which  fell  upon  Christ's  future,  descends  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  good ;  when  the  evils  against  which 
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he  has  takeD  up  bis  vow,  withstand  the  siege  of  his 
enthusiasm,  and  years  ebb  away,  and  strength  departs, 
with  no  yisible  impression  made ;  and  friends  become 
treacherous,  and  foes  alort,  and  God's  good  Providence 
seems  tedious  and  cruel, — then  weak  spirits  may  sno- 
cumb,  able  to  keep  faith  alive  no  more  ;  and  even  the 
man  mighty  of  heart  may  find  the  controversy  great, 
whether  to  ffi  on  and  bear  up  against  such  sorrow  of 
the  soul.  But  if  he  be  wise,  be  clings  more  firmly  to 
his  fidelity,  and  thinks  more  truly  of  his  mission, 
wherein  he  is  appointed  not  to  do  much,  but  to  do  well. 
He  too  takes  counsel  of  the  prophets  of  old, — the 
sainted  spirits  of  the  good,  wbo  rebuke  bis  impatience, 
and  tell  him  that  they  followed  each  other  at  intervals 
of  centuries,  and,  as  they  found,  so  after  true  service 
still  left,  the  mighty  work  of  good  undone ;  that  the 
fmits  of  heaven  will  not  ripen  in  some  sunny  hour ; 
but  every  noble  mind  must  lend  its  transitory  ray ;  and 
then,  when  the  full  year  of  Providence  has  gone  its 
roand,  perchance  the  collective  sunshine  of  humanity 
may  have  matured  the  produce  of  the  tree  of  life.  Such 
communion  does  indeed  speak  to  him  of  his  '  decease 
which  he  must  accomplish ;'  asks  him  to  join  the 
glorious  tuccea^n  ai  the  good ;  sends  him  with  trans- 
figured  spirit  back  into  the  field  of  duty;  gives  him  a 
sadder  but  more  enduring  wisdom  ;  by  which,  with  or 
without  hope,  in  or  out  of  peril,  he  lives  and  labours 
on ;  renouncing  power  ani  success,  yet  winning  their 
divinest  forms ;  and  throng  self-crucifixion  gifted  with 
immortality. 


u. 

THE  BESETTING  GOD. 
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THOV  BAST  BB8BT  XB  BEHIHD  AHD  BlfOEB|   AHD  LAID  THUTI  BAVD 

VPOH   XB. 

Pebhaps  it  is  impossible  for  as  to  represent  God  to  onr 
minds  under  any  greater  physical  image  than  that  of 
his  diffused  presence  through  every  region  of  space. 
Certainly,  to  feel  that  He  lives,  as  the  percipient  and 
determining  agent  throughout  the  universe,  conscious 
of  all  things  actual  or  possible  from  the  vivid  centre  to 
the  desert  margin  of  its  sphere,  excluded  from  neither 
air,  nor  earth,  nor  sea,  nor  souls,  but  clad  with  them 
as  a  vestment,  and  gathering  up  their  laws  within  his 
being,  is  a  sublimer,  and  therefore  a  truer  mode  of 
thought,  than  the  conception  of  a  remote  and  retired 
mechanician,  inspecting  from  without  the  engine  of 
creation  to  see  how  it  performs.  Indeed,  this  mecha- 
nical metaphor,  so  skilfully  elaborated  by  Paley,  ap- 
pears to  be,  of  all  representations  of  the  divine  nature, 
the  least  religious ;  its  very  clearness  proclaiming  its 
insufficiency  for  those  affections  which  seek,  not  the 
finite,  but  the  infinite;  its  coldness  repelling  all 
emotions,  and  reducing  them  to  physiological  admi- 
ration ;    and  its    scientific  procedure  presenting  the 
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Creator  to  qb  in  s  relation  quite  too  mean,  as  one  of 
the  causes  in  creation,  to  whom  a  chapter  might  be 
devoted  in  any  treatise  on  dynamics ;  and  on  evidence 
quite  below  the  real,  as  a  highly  probable  God.  The 
true  natnr&l  langaage  of  devotion  speaks  out  rather  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Psalmist  and  the  prayers  of  Christ ; 
declares  the  living  contact  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the 
human,  the  mystic  implication  of  his  nature  with  oars, 
and  ours  with  his ;  bis  serenity  amid  our  griefs,  his 
sanctity  amid  our  guilt,  his  wakefulnesB  in  our  sleep, 
his  life  through  our  death,  his  silence  amid  our  stormy 
force ;  and  refers  to  him  as  the  Absolute  basis  of  all 
relative  existence ;  all  else  being  in  comparison  but 
phantasm  and  shadow,  and  He  alone  the  real  and 
Essential  Life. 

Were  we  to  insist  on  philosophical  correctness  of 
speech  in  matters  transcending  all  our  modes  of  defi- 
nition, we  should  reject,  as  irrational  and  in  truth  un- 
meaning, the  question  respecting  any  Spiritual  being, 
'  where  is  lie? '  Local  position,  physical  presence,  is 
a  relation  of  material  things,  and  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  Mind,  without  confounding  it  with  body.  Thought, 
will,  love,  which  have  no  size  and  take  np  no  space, 
can  be  in  no  spot,  and  move  to  none  ;  and  to  the  soola 
of  which  these  are  attributes  we  can  ascribe  neither 
habitation  not  locomotion.  It  is  only  the  bodily  efiTects 
and  outward  manifestations  of  mental  force, — the  ges- 
tures of  the  visible  frame  and  the  actions  of  the  solid 
limbs, — to  which  place  can  he  assigned :  and  when  we 
say,  that  we  are  here  and  not  there,  it  is  to  this  organic 
system  connected  with  onr  spiritual  nature,  and  to  this 
alone,  that  we  refer.  Were  we  to  press  the  notion 
fnrtiier,  and  endeavour  to  settle  the  question,  where  oar 
minds  are,  the  intrinsic  impropriety  of  the  qaestioD 
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would  leave  us  altogether  at  a  loss.  There  would  be 
no  more  reason  to  attribute  to  the  soul  a  residence 
within  the  body,  than  in  the  remotest  station  of  the 
universe;  for  God  could  as  well  establish  a  constant 
relation  between  the  mind  and  the  organism  on  which 
it  was  to  act,  at  a  distance  thus  vast,  as  in  the  nearest 
proximity :  and  there  would  be  no  more  wonder  in  the 
movement  of  my  arm  on  earth  complying  with  my 
will  at  the  confines  of  the  solar  system,  than  in  the 
constant  rush  of  our  world  on  its  career,  in  obedience 
to  a  sun  separated  by  distance  so  immense.  It  may 
be,  after  all,  but  figuratively  that  we  speak  of  any 
migration  of  the  soul  in  death.  When  the  body  appro- 
priated to  it  as  its  instrument  and  expression  falls,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  mind  is  here ;  we  dream  of  what 
we  know  not,  if  we  fancy  it  to  require  removal  in  order 
to  present  itself  manifestly  in  a  higher  region.  One 
order  of  physical  relations  being  dropped  here,  another 
may  on  the  instant  be  assumed  elsewhere,  revealing 
the  spirit  to  a  new  society,  and  giving  it  the  apparition 
of  fresh  worlds. 

If  we  are  unable  to  speak,  otherwise  than  in  figures^ 
of  the  place  of  our  own  minds,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Ood's  presence  is  quite  ineffable,  and  that  we  bow  with 
reverent  assent  to  the  poet's  admission,  '  such  know- 
ledge is  too  wonderful  for  me.'  But  the  confession  of 
our  ignorance  once  made,  we  may  proceed  to  use  such 
poor  thought  and  language  as  we  find  least  unsuitable 
to  so  high  a  matter ;  for  it  is  the  essence  and  beginning 
of  religion  to  feel,  that  a]]  pgy  belief  and  speech^  re.- 
specting  God  is  untru«D^x®^  infinitely  truer  tiban  any 
non^beEef  and  silence.  In  whatever  sense  then,  and 
on  whatever  grounds,  we  affirm  the  tenancy  of  our  own 
frame  by  the  soul  that  governs  it,  must  we  fill  the 
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anivejTBe  with  the  eTerlaeting  Spirit  of  whose  tbooght 
it  is  the  derelopment.  His  agency  is  all-compreheiid- 
ing ;  and  declares  itself  alike  before  us,  from  whichever 
side  of  the  world's  orbit,  from  whichever  phase  of  life 
we  survey  the  spectacle  of  the  heavens,  or  the  pheno- 
meoa  of  haman  histot; ;  nor  can  we  help  regarding 
the  physical  laws  of  creation  (the  same  in  all  worlds) 
as  his  personal  habits ;  the  moral  order  of  Providence 
as  the  unfolding  of  his  character ;  the  forms  and  £ush 
of  the  universal  beauty  as  the  effusion  of  his  art ;  the 
griefs  and  joys,  the  temptations,  lapses  and  triumphs, 
and  all  the  glorious  strife  of  responsible  natures,  as  the 
energy  of  his  moral  sentiments,  and  his  profuse  dona- 
tion of  a  divine  free-will.  It  is  true  we  do  not  every- 
where alike  discern  >iim ;  hat  this  is  our  blindness, 
and  not  his  darkness.  In  the  narrow  ways  of  common 
life,  amid  the  din  of  labour  and  trafGc,  he  seems  to  pass 
away ;  though  it  were  well  that  his  sanctity  should  be 
nigh,  to  cool  the  heats,  and  guard  the  purity,  of  our 
toiling  and  tempted  hours.  Bat  we  acknowledge  space 
and  silence  to  be  his  Attributes;  and  when  the  even- 
ing dew  has  laid  the  noon-day  dust  of  care,  and  the 
vision  strained  by  microscopic  anxieties  takes  the  wide 
sweep  of  meditation,  and  earth  sleeps  as  a  desert  beneath 
the  starry  Infinite,  the  unspeakable  Presence  wraps  us 
close  again,  and  startles  us  in  the  wild  night-wind, 
and  gazes  straight  into  our  eyes  from  those  ancient 
lights  of  heaven. 

And  to  the  same  Omnipresence  which  the  individual 
thinker  thus  consciously  realizes,  the  collective  race  of 
men  is  perpetually  bearing  an  unconscious  testimony. 
As  if  in  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  as  if 
with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  his  being  is  the  meet- 
ing-place of  hght  and  shade,  and  that  in  approaehing 
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him  we  must  stand  on  the  confines  between  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  ;  all  nations  and  all  faiths  of  cultivated 
men  have  chosen  the  twUight  hour,  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  their  devotion ;  and  so  it  has  happened  that, 
all  round  the  earth,  on  the  bordering  circle  between  the 
darkness  and  the  day,  a  zone  of  worshippers  has  been 
ever  spread,  looking  forth  for  the  Almighty  tenant  of 
space,  one  half  towards  the  East,  brilliant  with  the 
dawn,  the  other  into  the  hemisphere  of  night,  descend- 
ing on  the  West.     The  veil  of  shadow,  as  it  shifts,  has 
glanced  upon  adoring  souls,  and  by  its  touch  cast  down 
a  fresh  multitude  to  kneel ;  and  as  they  have  gazed 
into  opposite  regions  for  their  God,  they  have  virtually 
owned  his  presence  '  besetting  them  behind  and  before.' 
Our  planet  thus  instinct  with  devout  life,  girded  with 
intent  and  perceptive  souls,  covered  over,  as  with  a 
divine  retina,  by  the  purer  conscience  of  humanity,  is 
like  a  living  eye,  watching  on  every  side  the  immensity 
of  Deity  in  which  it  floats,  and  grateful  for  the  rays 
that  relieve  its  native  gloom.    We  sometimes  complain 
of  the  conditions  of  our  being,  as  unfavourable  to  the 
discernment  and  the  love  of  Ood  ;  we  speak  of  him  as 
veiled  from  us  by  our  senses,  and  of  the  world  as  the 
outer  region  of  exile  from  which  he  is  peculiarly  hid. 
In  imagining  what  is  holy  and  divine  we  take  flight  to 
other  worlds,  and  conceive  that  there  the  film  must 
fall  away,  and  all  adorable  realities  burst  upon  the 
sight.    Alas  !  what  reason  have  we  to  think  any  other 
station  in  the  universe  more  sanctifying  than  our  own  ? 
There  is  none,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  under  the  more 
immediate  touch  of  God ;  none  whence  sublimer  deeps 
are  open  to  adoration ;    none    murmuring  with  the 
whisper  of  more  thrilling  afiections,  or  ennobled  as 
the  theatre  of  moro  glorious  duties.    The  dimness  we 
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deplore,  no  trsTelling  would  care ;  the  most  perfect  of 
observatories  will  not  serve  the  blind ;  we  cur;  oar 
darkneBB  with  na ;  and  instead  of  wandering  to  fresh 
scenes,  and  blaming  onr  planetary  atmosphere,  and 
flying  over  creation  for  a  parer  air,  it  behoves  us,  in 
simple  &ith,  to  sit  by  onr  own  wayside  and  cry,  '  Lord, 
that  we  may  receive  our  sight.'  The  Fealmist  found 
no  fault  with  this  world  as  setting  God  beyond  his 
reach ;  bat  having  the  full  eye  of  his  afiections  opened 
in  perpetual  vigil,  he  rather  was  haunted  by  the  Omni- 
scient more  awfully  than  be  could  well  hear,  and  would 
fain  have  found  some  shade,  though  it  were  in  darkness 
or  the  grave,  &om  a  presence  so  piercing  and  a  light  so 
clear.  Those  to  whom  the  earth  is  not  consecrated, 
will  find  their  heaven  profane. 

God  '  besets  ns  behind  and  before'  in  another  sense. 
He  pervades  the  successions  of  time  as  well  as  the  fields 
of  space,  and  occupies  eternity  no  less  than  immensity. 
The  imagination  faints  beneath  the  weight  of  ages 
which  crowd  upon  it  in  the  simplest  meditation  on  his 
being,  and  in  the  utterance  of  the  most  familiar  of  onr 
prayers.  We  call  him  the  '  Ood  of  our  fathers ;'  and 
we  feel  that  there  is  some  etabiUty  at  centre,  while  we 
oan  tell  our  cares  to  One  listening  at  our  right  band,  by 
whom  theirs  are  remembered  and  were  removed  ;  who 
yesterday  took  pity  on  their  quaint  perplexities,  and 
smiles  to-day  on  oars,  not  wiser  yet,  but  just  as  bitter 
and  as  real ;  and  who  accepts  their  strains  of  happy 
and  emancipated  love,  while  putting  into  onr  hearts  the 
song  of  exile  and  the  plaint  of  aspiration.  We  invoke 
him  as  the  '  God  of  Jesus ,- '  and  so  doing,  we  have  con- 
tact with  a  Mind  yet  couBcious  of  every  scene  in  the 
tragedy  of  Palestine,  wherein  the  shadows  of  the  Lake- 
storm  are  onefCaced,  and  the  cry  of  the  Cradfixion  is 
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ringing  still.    We  speak  to  him  as  the  *  Ancient  of 
days;'  and  so  converse  with  One  who  feels  not  the 
gradations  of   intensity  that  make    difference  to  us 
between   the  present    and    past, — with   a    conscious- 
ness that  has  no  perspective;  and  we  rest  on  the 
surface  of  an  un&thomable  nature,  comprising  without 
confusion  the  undulation  of  all  events,  be  it  the  tidal 
sweep  of  centuries,  or  the  surges  of  a  nation's  rage,  or 
the  small  and  vivid  ripplings  of  private  grief.    Nay, 
we  pray  to  him  as  having  abode  '  in  heaven ; '  and  we 
cannot  lift  our  eye  to  that  pure  vault  without  thinking 
how  old  are  those  stars  amid  which  our  imagination 
enspheres  him  ;  how  they  watched  over  patriarchs  in 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  paced  the  night  in  the  same 
order  and  with  like   speed  as  yesterday;   how  they 
were  ready  there  to  meet  the  first  human  sight  that  was 
turned  aloft  to  gaze ;  and  witnessed  those  primeval  re- 
volutions that,  having  prepared  the  earth  for  man,  left 
their  grotesque  and  gigantic  vestiges  as  hieroglyphic 
bints  to  carry  him  back  into  the  waste  places  of  eter- 
nity, and  measure  for  him  God's  most  recent  step  out 
of  the   Everlasting.      How    do    the   most  vehement 
forms  of  history,  the  tempestuous  minds  that  from  any 
other  point  of  view  would  terrify  us  by  their  might, — 
the  savage  hordes  that  have  swept  as  a  whirlwind  over 
the  patient  structure  of  civilization, — ^how  do  they  all, 
in  this  contemplation,  dwindle  into  momentary  shapes, 
angel  or  demon  spectres,  vividly  visible  and  suddenly 
submerged !    By  the  granite  pillars  of  God's  eternity, 
deep-rooted  in  the  abyss,  we  all  in  turn  climb  to  the 
sur&ce  for  a  moment,  to  slip  again  into  the  night. 
But  during  the  moment  we  are  there,  if  we  use  that 
moment  well,  we  all  see  the  same  presence ;  turning 
this  way  and  that,  we  perceive  only  that  he  '  besets  us 
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behind  and  before.'  The  Psalmist  came  up  at  a  very 
different  point  of  eternity  from  ourselves ;  and  as  he 
looked  fore  and  aft,  he  could  see  only  God.  We,  who 
are  presented  at  a  station  where  the  Hebrew  poet  him- 
self is  quite  invisible,  discern  on  every  side  the  same 
immensity  wHch  he  adored.  Well  may  we  fall  down 
and  worship  with  every  creature,  *  Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works,  0  Lord  God  Almighty!  who 
art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come.' 

There  is  yet  another  sense  in  which  we  must  confess 
that  God  '  besets  us  behind  and  before.'  His  physical 
agency  in  all  places  is  a  great  and  solemn  certainty ; 
his  ceaseless  energy  through  all  time  presents  us  with 
sublimer  thoughts ;  but  there  is  a  moral  presence  of 
his  Spirit  to  our  minds  which  places  us  in  relations  to 
him  more  intimate  and  sacred.  Surely  there  occur  to 
every  uncorrupted  heart  some  stirrings  of  a  diviner 
life  ;  some  consciousness,  obscure  and  transient  it  may 
be,  but  deep  and  authoritative,  of  a  nobler  calling  than 
we  have  yet  obeyed;  a  rooted  dissatisfaction  with  self, 
a  suspicion  of  some  poison  in  the  will,  a  helpless  vene- 
ration for  somewhat  that  is  gazed  at  with  a  sigh  as  out 
of  reach.  It  is  the  touch  of  God  upon  us ;  his  heavy 
hand  laid  upon  our  conscience,  and  felt  by  all  who  are 
not  numb  with  the  paralytic  twist  of  sin.  Even  the 
languid  mind  of  self-indulgence,  drowsy  with  too  much 
sense,  complacent  with  too  much  self,  scarcely  escapes 
the  sacred  warning.  For  though  it  is  quite  possible 
that  such  a  one  may  have  no  compunctions  in  the 
retrospect  which  he  takes  from  the  observatory  not  of 
conscience  but  of  comfort,  though  he  may  even  have 
lapsed  from  all  knowledge  of  remorse,  so  that  God  has 
ceased  to  '  beset  him  from  behind  ;^  yet  the  future  is 
not  securely  shut  against  contingencies  ;  and  a  moment 
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of  alarm,  a  shock  of  death,  a  night  of  misery,  may 
burst  the  guilty  slumber,  and  wake  the  poor  mortal,  as 
on  a  morning  breaking  in  tempest,  with  the  flash  of 
conviction,  Behold!  'tis  God!  To  most,  I  believe, 
there  comes  at  least  the  casual  misgiving  that  there  is 
a  destiny  in  reserve  for  them  to  which  no  justice  of 
the  heart  has  yet  been  done ;  and  to  each,  there  is  the 
'  anticipated  crumbling  away  of  all  his  solid  ground  in 
death ;  which  even  to  the  sternest  unbelief  is  a  lapsing 
into  the  dark  grasp  of  an  annihilating  God.  So  that 
the  Almighty  Spirit  besets  even  these  most  lonely  of 
his  children  ^  from  before.'  And  as  for  minds  that  are 
awake  and  at  all  in  quest  of  him,  he  haunts  them  every 
way.  0  that  we  could  but  know  how  false  it  is  that 
'  the  good  man  is  satisfied  from  himself* !  When  was 
there  ever  one  of  us  who  did  not  feel  his  recollections  full 
of  shame  and  grief,  and  find  in  the  past  the  cap  that 
overflowed  with  tears  ?  When,  one  that  did  not  look 
into  the  future  with  resolves  made  timid  and  anxious 
by  the  failures  of  experience,  and  distrust  that  breaks 
the  high  young  courage  of  the  heart,  and  prayers  that 
in  utterance  half  expect  refusal?  Which  of  us  can 
stand  this  day  at  the  solemn  meeting-point  of  past  and 
future,  without  abasement  for  the  one,  and  trembling 
for  the  other? — without  being  beset  by  the  divine 
Spirit  in  penitent  regrets  from  behind,  and  in  pas- 
sionate aspirations  from  before?  And  herein  we 
should  discover  only  this;  that  he  has  laid  his  hand 
upon  us, — ^has  resolved  to  claim  us  to  the  uttermost, 
and  will  haunt  us  with  his  rebukes,  though  they  wither 
XLS  with  sorrow,  till  we  surrender  without  terms. 

It  is  not  apparently  the  design  of  heaven  that  we 
should  be  permitted  to  seek  rest  and  to  desire  ease  in 
this  aspiring  life ;  and  it  is  the  vain  attempt  to  make 
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oompromise  between  duty  and  indulgence,  that  creates 
the  corroEions  of  conscience,  and  the  perpetual  dia- 
qnietndeB  of  Bpirit,  and  disappoints  oar  own  ideal  from 
da;  to  dsj  and  &om  year  to  year.  There  ie  no  way  to 
Uie  peace  of  Ctod  bat  by  absolate  eelf-abandonment  to 
hia  will  that  whispers  within  qb,  withost  reservation  of 
happiness  or  self.  Then,  the  relinqnishment  onca 
made, — oar  whole  nature  given  np  to  any  high  faith 
within  the  heart, — the  sorrows  of  mortality,  its  re* 
proaches,  its  fears,  will  soon  vanish,  and  even  death  be 
robbed  of  its  terrors  ;  for,  to  qnote  the  noble  words  of 
Lord  Bacon,  '  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest  pnrsoit  is 
like  one  that  is  woaaded  in  hot  blood,  who  for  the  time 
scarce  feels  the  hurt ;  and  therefore  a  mind  fixed  and 
bent  npon  somewhat  that  is  good,  doth  best  avert  the 
doloors  of  death.' 


m. 
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JoHH  xm.  14. 

IF  I  THIV,  TOUB  LOBD  AVD  XABTSR,  HAYl  WASHED  TOUB  YBVT,  TB  OUQEV 

ALSO  TO  WASH  OHB  AV0THBB*8  FXBT. 

Eyeby  fiction  that  has  ever  laid  strong  hold  on  human 
belief  is  the  mistaken  image  of  some  great  tmth ;  to 
which  reason  will  direct  its  search,  while  half-reason  is 
content  with  laughing  at  the  superstition,  and  unreason 
with  belieying  it.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion fSaithfuUy  represents  the  impression  produced  by 
the  ministry  and  character  of  Christ.  It  is  the  dark 
shadow  thrown  across  the  ages  of  Christendom  by  his 
mortal  life,  as  it  inevitably  sinks  into  the  distance.  It 
is  but  the  too  literal  description  of  the  real  elements  of 
his  history ;  a  mistake  of  the  morally,  for  the  physically 
diyine ;  a  reference  to  celestial  descent  of  that  majesty 
of  soul  which,  eyen  in  the  eclipse  of  grief,  seemed  too 
great  for  any  meaner  origin.  Lideed,  how  better  could 
we  speak  of  the  life  of  Jesus  than  in  the  language  of 
this  doctrine;  as  the  submission  of  a  most  heayenly 
spirit  to  the  severest  burden  of  the  flesh, — ^the  volun- 
tary immersion  within  the  shades  of  deep  suffering  of 
a  godlike  mind,  visibly  radiant  with  light  unknown  to 
otherSy  and  betraying  its  relation  to  eternity,  while 
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making  tlie  weaiy  pilgrimsge  of  time  ?    It  was  the 
pecaliarity  of  his  greatnesB  that  it — stooped,  I  will  not 
say,  but — penetrated  without  stooping,  to  the  bambleat 
wants ;  not  simply  stepped  casually  aside  to  look  at  the 
most  ignominious  sorrows,  but  went  directly  to  them, 
and  lived  wholly  in  them ;  scattered  glorioas  miracles 
and  sacred  truths  along  the  hidden  bye-patha  and  in 
the  mean  recesses  of  existence  ;  serving  the  mendicant 
and  the  widow,  blessing  the  child,  healing  the  leprosy 
of  body  and  of  sool,  and  kneeling  to  wash  even  the 
traitor's  feet.     In  kiTnself  was  the  serene  and  nnap- 
proBchable  dignity  of  a  higher  nature,  a  mind  at  one 
with  the  nniverse  and  its  Author ;  in  his  acts,  a  frugal 
respect  for  the  most  neglected  elements  of  human  life, 
declaring  that  he  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister.     What  wonder  that,  when  he   had  been 
ensphered  in  the  immortal  world,  be  appeared  to  the 
affectionate  memories  of  men  as  s  divine  being  who  had 
disrobed  himself  of  rigbtfol  glory  to  take  pity  on  their 
sorrows,  and  had  put  on  for  the  gladness  of  praise  the 
garment  of  heaviness?     The  conception  is  at  least  in    . 
close  kindred  with  a  noble  truth  ; — that  a  aoul  occupied  I 
with  great  ideas  best  performt  small  duties;  that  the  ( 
divinest  views  of  life  penetrate  most  clearly  into  the 
meanest  emergencies ;  that  so  &r  from  petty  principles  . 
being  best  proportioned  to  petty  trials,  a  heavenly  spirit  ' 
taking  up  its  abode  with  us  can  alone  sustain  well  the 
daily  toils,  and  tranquilly  pass  the  humiUations,  of  our  /. 
condition ;  and  that,  to  keep  the  house  of  the  soul  in  / 
order  due  and  pure,  a  god  must  come  down  and  dwell 
within,  as  servant  of  all  its  work. 

Even  in  intellectual  culture  this  principle  receives 
illustration  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  ripest  know- 
ledge is  best  qualified  to  instruct  the  most  complete 
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ignorance.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
those  who  know  little  sufiSce  to  inform  those  who  know 
less:  that  the  master  who  is  hut  a  stage  hefore  the 
pupil  can,  as  well  as  another,  show  him  the  way ;  nay, 
that  there  may  even  he  an  advantage  in  this  near 
approach  between  the  minds  of  teacher  and  of  taught ; 
since  the  recollection  of  recent  difficulties,  and  the 
vividness  of  fresh  acquisition,  give  to  the  one  a  more 
living  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  other.  Of  all 
educational  errors,  this  is  one  of  the  gravest.  The 
approximation  required  between  the  mind  of  teacher 
and  of  taught  is  not  that  of  a  common  ignorance,  but 
of  mutual  sympathy ;  not  a  partnership  in  narrowness 
of  understanding,  but  that  thorough  insight  of  the  one 
into  the  other,  that  orderly  analysis  of  the  tangled 
skein  of  thought,  that  patient  and  masterly  skill  in 
developing  conception  after  conception,  with  a  constant 
view  to  a  remote  result,  which  can  only  belong  to  com- 
prehensive knowledge  and  prompt  a£fections.  With 
whatever  accuracy  the  recently  initiated  may  give  out 
his  new  stores,  he  will  rigidly  follow  the  precise  method 
by  which  he  made  them  his  own  ;  and  will  want  that 
variety  and  fertility  of  resource,  that  command  of  the 
several  paths  of  access  to  a  truth,  which  are  given  by  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  whole  field  on  which  he  stands. 
The  instructor  needs  to  have  a  full  perception,  not 
merely  of  the  internal  contents,  but  also  of  the  ex- 
ternal relations,  of  that  which  he  unfolds ;  as  the 
astronomer  knows  but  little  if,  ignorant  of  the  place 
and  laws  of  moon  and  sun,  he  has  examined  only  their 
mountains  and  their  spots.  The  sense  of  proportion 
between  the  di£ferent  parts  and  stages  of  a  subject,  the 
appreciation  of  every  step  at  its  true  value,  Uie  fore- 
sight of  the  section  that  remains  in  its  real  magnitude 
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and  direction,  are  qnalities  bo  eBsential  to  the  teacher, 
that  witbont  them  all  instruction  is  bnt  an  ioBolt  to 
the  learner's  tmderstanding.  And  in  virtue  of  these  it 
is,  that  the  most  cultivated  minda  are  osnall;  the  most 
patient,  most  clear,  most  rationally  progreBsive ;  moat 
Htndioas  of  accuracy  in  details,  becaose  not  impatiently 
shut  np  within  them  aa  absolutely  limiting  the  view, 
but  quietly  contemplating  them  from  without  in  their 
relation  to  the  whole.  Neglect  and  depreciation  of  intel- 
lectual minntiie  are  characteristics  of  the  ill-informed: 
and  where  the  granular  parts  of  study  are  thrown 
away  or  loosely  held,  there  will  be  found  no  compact 
mass  of  knowledge  solid  and  clear  as  crystal,  bat  a 
sandy  accamalation,  bound  together  by  no  cohesion 
and  transmitting  no  light.  And  above  and  beyond  all 
the  advantages  which  a  higher  culture  gives  in  the 
mere  system  of  communicating  knowledge,  muBt  be 
placed  that  indefinable  and  mysterious  power  which  a 
Baperior  mind  always  puts  forth  upon  an  inferior ; — 
that  living  and  life>giring  action,  by  which  the  mental 
forces  are  sbrengthened  and  developed,  and  a  spirit  of 
intelligence  is  produced,  far  transcending  in  excellence 
the  acquisition  of  any  special  ideas.  In  the  task  of 
instruction,  so  lightly  assumed,  so  onworthily  esteemed, 
no  amount  of  wisdom  would  be  saperfluons  and  lost ; 
and  even  the  child's  elementary  teaching  would  be  best 
conducted,  were  it  possible,  by  Omniscience  itself.  The 
more  comprehensive  the  range  of  intellectual  view,  and 
the  more  minute  the  perception  of  its  parts,  the  greater 
will  be  the  simplicity  of  conception,  the  aptitude  for 
ezpoeition,  and  the  directness  of  access  to  the  open 
and  expectant  mind.  This  adaptation  to  the  humblest 
wants  is  the  peonlisr  triumph  of  the  highest  spirit 
of  knowledge. 
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In  the  same  way  it    is  observable,  that  the  trivial 
services  of  social  life  are  best  performed,  and  the  lesser 
particles  of  domestic  happiness  are  most  skilfully  or- 
ganized, by  the  deepest  and  the  fairest  heart.     It  is  an    / 
error  to  suppose  that  homely  minds  are  the  best  admi- 
nistrators of  small  duties.     Who  does  not  know  how 
wretched  a  contradiction  such  a  rule  receives  in  the 
moral  economy  of  many  a  home  ? — how  often  the  daily 
troubles,  the  swarm  of  blessed  cares,  the  innumerable 
minutisB  of  arrangement  in  a  family,  prove  quite  too 
much  for  the  generalship  of  feeble  minds,  and  even  the 
clever  selfishness  of    strong  ones ;    how  a  petty  and 
scrupulous  anxiety,  in  defending  with  infinite  perse- 
verance some  small  and  almost  invisible  point  of  fru- 
gality and  comfort,  surrenders  the  greater  unobserved, 
and  while  saving  money  ruins  minds;   how,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  rough  and  unmellowed   sagacity  rides 
indeed  and  without  defeat,  but,  while  maintaining  in 
action  the  mechanism  of  government,  creates  a  con- 
stant and    intolerable   friction,  a   grating  together  of 
reluctant  wills,  a  groaning  under  the  consciousness  of 
force,  that  make  the  movements  of  life  fret  and  chafe 
incessantly  ?    But  where,  in  the  presiding  genius  of  a 
home,  taste  and  sympathy  unite  (and  in  their  genuine 
forms  they  cannot  be  separated) — ^the  intelligent  feel- 
ing for  moral  beauty  and   the  deep  heart  of  domestic 
love, — ^with  what  ease,  what  mastery,  what  graceful  dis- 
position, do  the  seeming  trivialities  of  existence  fall 
into  order,  and  drop  a  blessing  as  they  take  their  place ! 
how  do  the  hours  steal  away,  unnoticed  but  by  the 
precious  fruits  they  leave!  and  by  the  self-renuncia- 
tions of  afiection,  there  comes  a  spontaneous  adjust- 
ment of  various  wills ;  and  not  an  innocent  pleasure  is 
lost,  nor  a  pure  taste  offended,  nor  a  peculiar  temper 
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ancouBidered ;  and  everj  day  has  its  silent  achieve- 
ments  of  wisdom,  and  every  night  its  retrospect  of 
piety  and  love ;  and  the  tranquil  thoughts  that,  in  the 
evening  meditation,  come  down  with  the  starlight,  seem 
like  the  serenade  of  angels,  bringing  in  melody  the 
peace  of  God  !  Wherever  this  picture  ie  realized,  it  is 
not  by  mioroBCOpic  solicitude  of  spirit,  but  by  compre- 
hension of  mind,  and  enlargement  of  heart ;  by  that 
breadth  and  nicety  of  moral  view  which  discerns  every- 
thing in  due  proportion,  and  in  avoiding  an  intense 
elaboration  of  trifles,  has  energy  to  spare  for  what  is 
great;  in  short,  by  a  perception  akin  to  that  of  God, 
whose  providing  frugality  is  on  an  infinite  scale,  vigi- 
lant alike  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  whose  art  colours  a 
oniverse  with  beauty,  and  teaches  with  its  pencil  the 
petals  of  a  flower.  A  soul  thus  pure  and  large  dis- 
owns the  paltry  roles  of  dignity,  the  silly  notions  of 
great  and  mean,  by  which  &Ehion  distorts  God's  real 
proportions ;  is  utterly  delivered  from  the  spirit  of  con- 
tempt ;  and  in  consulting  for  the  benign  administration 
of  life,  will  learn  many  a  task,  and  discharge  many  an 
office,  from  which  lesser  beings,  esteeming  themselves 
greater,  would  shrink  as  ignoble.  But,  in  truth,  no- 
thing is  degrading  which  a  high  and  graceful  purpose 
ennobles;  and  offices  the  most  menial  cease  to  be 
menial,  the  moment  they  are  wrought  in  love.  What 
thousand  services  are  rendered,  aye  and  by  delicate 
hands,  around  the  bed  of  sickness,  which,  else  con- 
sidered mean,  become  at  once  holy  and  quite  inalien- 
able rights !  To  smooth  the  pillow,  to  proffer  the 
draught,  to  soothe  or  to  obey  the  fancies  of  the  de- 
lirious will,  to  sit  for  honrs  as  a  mere  sentinel  of  the 
feverish  sleep  ; — these  things  are  suddenly  erected,  by 
their  relation  to  hope  and  life,  into  sacred  privileges. 
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And  experience  is  perpetually  bringing  occasions,  simi- 
lar in  Idnd  though  of  less  persuasive  poignancy,  when 
a  true  eye  and  a  lovely  heart  will  quickly  see  the  rela- 
tions of  things  thrown  into  a  new  position,  and  calling 
for  a  sacrifice  of  conventional  order  to  the  higher  laws 
of  the  a£fections ;  and  alike  without  condescension  and 
without  ostentation,  will  noiselessly  take  the  post  of 
gentle  service  and  do  the  kindly  deed.  Thus  is  it 
that  the  lesser  graces  display  themselves  most  richly^ 
like  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  life,  where  there  is  the 
deepest  and  the  widest  root  of  love  ;  not  like  the  staring 
and  artificial  blossoms  of  dry  custom  that,  winter  or 
summer,  cannot  change;  but  living  petals  woven  in 
Nature's  workshop  and  folded  by  her  tender  skill, 
opening  and  shutting  morning  and  night,  glancing  and 
trembling  in  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze.  This  easy 
capacity  of  great  affections  for  small  duties  is  the 
peculiar  triumph  of  the  highest  spirit  of  love. 

The  same  application  of  the  loftiest  principles  to 
the  most  minute  details  is  still  more  perceptible  when 
we  rise  a  step  higher,  and  from  the  operations  of  know- 
ledge and  of  love,  turn  to  notice  the  agency  of  high 
religious  faith.  In  the  management  and  conquest  of  the 
daily  disappointments  and  small  vexations  which  befall 
every  life, — the  life  of  the  idle  and  luxurious  no  less 
than  of  the  busy  and  struggling, — only  a  devout  mind 
attains  to  any  real  success,  and  evinces  a  triumphant 
power.  Who  has  not  observed  how  wonderfully  the 
mere  insect  cares,  that  are  ever  on  the  wing  in  the 
noon-day  heat  of  life,  have  power  to  sting  and  to  annoy 
even  the  giant  minds  around  which  they  sport,  and  to 
provoke  them  into  the  most  unseemly  war  ?  The  finest 
sense,  the  profoundest  knowledge,  the  most  unquestion- 
able taste,  often  prove  an  unequal  match  for  insignifi- 
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cant  irritatioQS ;  and  a  man  whose  philosophy  snbdnea 
natare,  and  whose  foroe  of  thought  and  purpose  gives 
him  ascendancy  over  men,  may  keep,  in  his  own  tem- 
per, an  nnTanqoished  enemy  at  home.  Nor  is  this 
found  only  in  cases  of  great' self-ignorance,  or  impaired 
vigour  in  the  moral  sense.  Even  where  the  evil  is  self- 
confessed  and  felt  as  a  perpetual  shame,  where  the 
conscience  sets  up  against  it  an  honest  and  firm  resist- 
ance, it  is  quite  possible  that  very  little  progress  may 
be  made,  and  very  little  quietness  attained.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  Duty  in  which  mere  moral 
conviction,  however  clear  and  strong,  will  continually  fail. 
You  may  be  persuaded  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  provoked ; 
yon  may  repeat  to  yourself  that  it  is  useless  ;  you  may 
command  your  lips  to  silence,  and  breathe  no  angry 
word  ;  and  yet  withal  the  perturbation  is  not  gone,  bat 
only  dnmb ;  the  conquest  is  not  made,  but  the  defeat 
concealed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  efforts  of  volition 
that  has  power  to  change  the  point  of  mental  view ; 
these  self-strivings  do  not  lift  you  out  of  the  level  of 
your  trial ;  you  remain  imprisoned  In  the  midst  of  it, 
wrestle  with  its  miseries  as  you  may ;  wanting  the  up- 
lifting &ith,  by  wbioh  yon  escape  ttom  it,  and  look 
down  upon  it..  It  may  be  very  absurd,  nay  very  im- 
moral, to  be  teased  by  trifles ;  but  alas  !  while  you 
remain  in  the  dust,  reason  as  you  may,  it  will  annoy 
you ;  and  there  is  no  help  for  it,  bnt  to  retire  into  a 
higher  and  grassier  regi(m,  where  the  sultry  road  is 
visible  from  abr.  We  must  go  in  contemplation  out  of 
life,  ere  we  can  see  hov  its  troubles  sttbside  and  ore 
lost,  like  evanescent  waves,  in  the  deeps  of  eternity  and 
the  immensity  of  God.  A  mind  that  can  make  this 
migration  firom  the  scene  by  which  it  is  snrroanded,  is 
removed  firom  all  vun  strife  of  will,  and  gains  its 
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tranqnillity  without  an  e£fort ;  feels  no  difficulty  in  being 
gentle  and  serene,  but  rather  wonders  that  it  could  ever 
be  tempted  from  its  pure  repose.     How  welcome  would 
it  often  be  to  many  a  child  of  anxiety  and  toil,  to  be 
suddenly  transferred  from  the  heat  and  din  of  the  city, 
the  restlessness  and  worry  of  the  mart,  to  the  midnight 
garden  or  the  mountain  top!      And  like  refreshment 
does  a  high  faith,  with  its  infinite  prospects  oyer  open 
to  the  heart,  afford  to  the  worn  and  weary:  no  laborious 
travels  are  needed  for  the  devout  mind ;  for  it  carries 
within  it  Alpine  heights  and   starlit  skies,  which   it 
may  reach  with  a  moment's  thought,  and  feel  at  once 
the  loneliness  of  nature,  and  the  magnificence  of  God. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  government  of  ourselves  that 
high  faith  is  found  the  most  efficient  aid  for  the  less 
dignified  duties.      In  the  services  which  benevolence 
must  render  to  others,  the  same  truth  is  exemplified  ; 
and  the  humblest  and  homeliest  form  of  benevolence, 
attention  to  the  grievances  and  sufferings  of  the  body, 
receives  its  most  powerftil  motive  from  the  sublimest 
of  all  truths,  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality.    A 
different  result  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  for  the  truest  sym- 
pathy with  the  pains  of  disease  and  the  privations  of 
infirmity  w^  must  look  to  the  disciples  of  materialism 
and  annihilation ;  that  they  who  take  the  body  to  be 
our  all,  would  most  vehemently  deplore  its  fragility,  and 
most  affectionately  tend  its  decline ;  that  no  love  would 
be  so  faithful  as  that  which  believed,  at  the  death-bed 
of  a  friend,  that  the  real  last  look,  the  absolute  fiEurewell, 
was  drawing  nigh.     On  the  theory  of  extinction,  0  with 
what  close  embrace  would  it  seem  natural  to  cling  to 
each  sinking  life, — ^like  kindred  in  shipwreck  that  cannot 
ptat  i    The  vivid  expectation  of  futurity,  which  has  so 
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often  led  the  believer  to  aBoetic  contempt  for  his  own 
pbysical  wants,  woold  appear  only  consistent,  if  it 
passed  by  in  eqiml  scorn  the  bodily  miseries  of  others. 
But  it  has  not  been  so.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other 
instances,  it  appears  that  the  snblimest  instnunents  of  , 
the  mind  are  the  best  fitted  to  the  most  homely  offices 
of  duty;  and  that  truths  the  most  divine  are  the 
gentlest  servitors  of  wants  the  moat  hnmiliating.  In 
the  eye  of  one  who  looks  on  his  fellow-man  as  a  com- 
ponnd  being,  the  immortal  element  imparts,  not  mean- 
ness, bat  a  species  of  sanctity,  to  the  mortal ;  jnst  as 
the  worshipper  feels  that  of  the  temple  whose  space  has 
been  set  apart  for  God,  the  very  stones  are  sacred,  and 
the  pavement  claims  a  venerating  tread.  It  is  this 
constant  penetration  to  the  mind  within,  this  recogni- 
tion of  something  that  is  not  seen,  that  overcomes  the 
physical  repuleiveness  of  corporeal  want  and  pain,  and 
gives  a  tranqail  patience  to  the  Christian  who  watches 
the  ravages  of  disease  and  the  approach  of  death.  Nay, 
when  he  sees  the  soul  which  is  the  heir  of  heaven  pros- 
trated and  tortured  by  a  wretched  frame,  he  thinks  it 
almost  an  indignity  that  so  kingly  a  habitant  should 
pine  in  so  poor  a  cell,  and  a  native  of  the  light  itself 
cry  thus  aloud  in  dark  captivity ;  and  with  touched  and 
generous  heart  he  flies  to  the  snfferer,  with  such  help 
and  succour  as  he  may. 

Let  us,  then,  cherish  and  revere  the  great  sentiments 
which  we  assemble  here  to  pour  forth  in  worship,  not 
as  the  occasional  solace,  or  the  weekly  dignities  of  our 
osistence ;  but  as  truths  that  naturally  penetrate  to  the 
very  heart  of  life's  activity,  and  best  administer  even 
the  small  frugalities  of  conscience.  Nothing  less  than 
the  majesty  of  Qod  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  can  i^wntftm  the  peace  and  sanctity  of  our 
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homes,  the  order  and  serenity  of  our  minds,  the  spirit 
of  patience  and  tender  mercy  in  our  hearts.  Then 
only  shall  we  wisely  economize  moments  when  we 
anticipate  for  ourselyes  an  eternity,  and  lose  no  gi*ain 
of  wisdom^  when  we  discern  the  glorious  and  immortal 
structure  which  its  successive  accumulations  shall 
raise.  Then  will  even  the  merest  drudgery  of  duty 
cease  to  humble  us,  when  we  transfigure  it  by  the  glory 
of  our  own  spirit.  Seek  ye  then  the  things  that  are 
aboye,  where  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
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IV. 
EDEN  AND  GETHSEMANE. 


1  Cor.  xv.  46. 

afd  80  iti8  wbittbir,  tbi  fibst  mah  adam  was  madb  a  liyiho  soul,  trk 
last  adam  was  madi  a  quiokbhiho  spirit.  howbeit  that  was  rot 
ribst  which  is  spirnual,  but  that  which  18  batural  ;  abd 
aftbrwabd  that  which  is  spiritual. 

Great  and  sacred  was  the  day  of  Adam*s  birth ;  if  for 
no  other  reason,  yet  for  this, — that  he  was  the  first  man, 
and  had  a  living  soul.  The  impressions  receiyed  by 
the  original  human  being,  dropped  silently  at  dawn 
from  infinite  night  upon  this  green  earth,  can  never 
have  been  repeated.  With  maturity  of  powers,  yet 
without  a  memory  or  a  hope ;  with  fuU-eyed  perception, 
yet  without  interpreting  experience;  with  all  things 
new,  yet  without  surprise,  since  also  there  was  nothing 
old ;  he  was  thrown  upon  those  primitive  instincts  by 
which  God  teaches  the  untaught ;  left  to  wander  over 
his  abode,  and  note  the  ever-living  attitudes  of  nature ; 
and  from  her  bewildering  mixture  of  the  original  with 
the  repeated,  from  rest  and  weariness,  from  the  con- 
fusion of  waking  and  of  dreams  (both  real  alike  to  him), 
from  the  glow  of  noon  and  the  fall  of  darkness  and  the 
night,  from  the  summer  shower  and  the  winter  snow, 
to  disentangle  some  order  at  length,  and  recognize  the 
elementary  laws  of  the  spot  whereon  he  dwelt. 
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Fast  as  five  senses  and  a  receiving  mind  would 
permit,  did  he  find  where  he  was,  and  when  he  came, 
and  by  what  sort  of  scene  he  was  environed ;  how  the 
fair  show  of  creation  came  round,  each  part  in  its  own 
section  of  space  and  time,  persuading  him  to  notice 
and  obey.  And  when  he  is  thus  the  pupil  of  the  external 
world,  he  is  in  training  to  become  its  Lord, — by  the 
discipline  of  submission  learning  the  faculty  of  rule. 
Beneath  the  steady  eye  of  human  observation,  nature 
becomes  fascinated,  and  consents  to  be  the  menial  and 
the  drudge  of  man,  doing  the  bidding  of  his  wants  and 
will,  and  apprenticing  her  illimitable  power  to  his  pre* 
scribing  skill.  And  so  was  it  given  to  the  father  of  our 
race,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  to  subdue  the 
earth,— to  put  forth  the  invisible  force  of  his  mind  in 
conquest  of  its  palpable  energies, — ^to  give  the  savage 
elements  their  first  lesson  as  the  domestic  slaves  of 
human  life,  and  make  some  rude  advance  towards  that 
docility  with  which  now  they  till  and  spin,  and  weave 
and  carry  burdens,  with  the  fleetness  of  the  winds  and 
the  precision  of  the  hours.  To  a  living  and  under- 
standing soul,  what  was  the  unexhausted  world,  but  in 
itself  a  Paradise  ?  And  was  there  aught  else  for  its 
earliest  inhabitant,  but  to  discover  what  fruits  he  might 
open  his  bosom  to  receive  from  the  universe  around  ? 
Worthily  does  the  Bible  open  with  the  story  of  Eden, 
the  fresh  dawn,  the  untrodden  garden  of  our  life. 
Truly  too,  whatever  geologists  may  find  and  say,  is  that 
day  identified  with  the  general  act  of  creation ;  for  in 
no  intelligible  human  sense  was  there  any  universe,  till 
there  was  a  soul  filled  with  the  idea  thereof.  The  sys- 
tem of  things  of  which  Moses  proposed  to  himself  to 
write  the  origin,  was  not  a  Saurian  or  a  Mammoth's 
world,  not  such  a  creation  as  was  pictured  in  the  per- 
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ceptions  of  faage  reptiles  and  extinct  Ssbes ;  but  Bncb 
a  nuiverse  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  disceme  witliin  and 
BO  spreads  withont  him ;  and  of  this  it  is  certain,  that 
the  instant  of  his  birth  was  the  date  of  its  creation. 
For  had  he  been  different,  it  woold  not  have  been  the 
same ;  had  he  been  opposite,  it  would  have  been  re- 
versed ;  and  had  he  not  been  at  all,  it  would  not  have 
appeared.  Whatever  is  solema  in  the  apparition  of 
the  fair  and  infinite  uniyerse,  belongs  to  the  day  of 
Adam's  birth. 

Greater,  however,  and  more  sacred,  was  the  da;  of 
Christ's  birth ;  of  that  '  second  man,'  as  Paul  says  with 
glorious  meaoing,  of  that  '  last  Adam,'  wbo  was  '  a 
qoickening  spirit,'  and  the  first  parent  of  a  new  race  of 
souls.  He,  too,  was  placed  by  the  hand  of  Ood  upon  a 
fresh  world,  and  commissioned  to  explore  its  silent  and 
trackless  ways, — to  watch  and  rest  in  its  darkness,  and 
use  and  bless  its  light, — to  learn  by  instincts  divine 
and  tme,  of  its  blossoms  and  its  fruits,  its  foantains 
and  its  floods.  But  it  was  the  world  within,  the  un- 
trodden forests  of  the  sool  where  the  conecionsness  of 
God  hides  itself  in  such  dim  light,  and  whispers  with 
anch  mystic  sound,  as  befit  a  region  so  bonndless  and 
primeval, — it  was  this,  on  which  Jeans  dwelt  as  the  first 
inspired  interpreter.  Tu  him  it  was  given,  not  to  cast 
his  eye  around  human  life  and  observe  by  what  scene  it 
was  encompassed;  bat  to  retire  into  it,  and  reveal  what 
it  contained;  not  to  disclose  how  man  is  materially 
placed,  but  what  he  spirituaUy  is ,-  to  comprehend  and 
direct,  not  his  natural  advantages  of  skill  and  physical 
power,  but  his  grief,  his  hope,  his  strife,  his  love,  his 
sin,  his  worship.  He  was  to  find,  not  what  comfort 
man  may  open  his  bosom  to  receive,  but  what  blessing 
he  may  open  his  heart  to  give ;  nay,  what  transforming 
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light  may  go  forth  from  the  conscience  and  the  faith 
within,  to  make  the  common  earth  divine,  and  exhibit 
around  it  the  mountain  heights  of  God's  protection  :  to 
show  ns  the  Father,  not  as  the  great  mechanic  of  the 
universe,  whose  arrangements  we  obey  that  we  may  use 
them ;  but  as  the  Holy  Spirit  that  moves  us  with  the 
sigh  of  infinite  desires,  and  the  prayer  of  ever  conscious 
guilt,  and  the  meek  hope — that  stays  by  us  so  long 
as  we  are  absolutely  true — of  help  and  pity  from  the 
Holiest.  And  if  the  affections  are  as  the  coloured  win- 
dow,— near  and  small  and  of  the  earth — or  far  and  vast 
and  of  the  sky,  through  which  we  receive  the  images  of 
all  things,  and  find  them  change  with  the  glass  of  our 
perceptions,  how  justly  does  the  Apostle  Paul  deem  the 
work  of  Christ  *  a  new  creation ' !  If  he  that  makes  an 
eye,  calls  up  the  mighty  phantasm  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth ;  he  that  forms  a  soul  within  us,  remodels 
our  universe  and  reveals  our  God.  Eden  then  is  less 
sacred  than  the  streets  of  Bethlehem  and  the  fields  of 
Nazareth ;  though,  as  befits  the  cradle  of  the  natural 
man  who  needs  such  things,  its  atmosphere  might  be 
purer,  and  its  slopes  more  verdant.  Indeed  in  all  their 
adjuncts  do  we  see  the  character  of  the  two  events,  and 
how  'afterwards'  alone  came  'that  which  was  spiritual.' 
When  the  first  man  heard  the  voice  and  step  of  the 
Most  High,  it  was  outwardly  among  the  trees, — as  was 
natural  to  one  bom  of  the  mere  physical  and  construct- 
ing energy  of  God,  without  a  mother  and  without  a 
home :  when  Jesus  discerned  the  divine  accents,  the 
whispers  of  the  Father  were  within  him,  the  solemn 
articulation  of  the  spirit  infinitely  affectionate  and  wise ; 
— a  distinction  altogether  suitable  to  one  born  of  that 
mother  who  hid  many  things  in  her  heart, — granted  to 
us  by  that  gentlest  form  of  the  Divine  love,  whence 


sloDe  great  and  noble  natures  are  ever  nortared.  When 
Adam  entered  life,  the  earth  was  glad  and  jabilant ; 
when  Christ  was  bom,  the  joy  was  testified  by  Angels, 
and  the  anthem  sonnded  from  the  sky.  The  '  first 
man '  sobdned  the  phyBicol  world ;  the  '  last  man '  won 
the  immortal  heaven. 

Fellow-men  and  fellow-Christians,  there  is  an  Adam 
and  a  Christ  within  us  all ; — a  natnral  and  a  spiritaal 
man,  whereof  the  father  of  our  race  and  the  author  of 
our  faith  are  the  respective  emblems,  both  in  the  order 
of  their  succession  and  the  nature  of  their  mission. 
We  are  endowed  with  powers  of  sense,  of  understanding, 
of  action,  by  which  we  communicate  with  the  scene  of 
our  present  existence,  and  win  triomphs  over  external 
and  finite  nature ;  by  which  we  appropriate  and  mol- 
tiply  the  fruits  of  Providence  permitted  to  our  happiness. 
And  we  are  conscious,  however  faintly,  of  aspirations 
and  affections,  of  a  faith  and  wonder,  of  a  hope  and  sad- 
nesB,  which  bear  ns  beyond  the  margin  of  the  earthly 
and  finite,  and  afford  some  gUmpse  of  the  infinitude  in 
which  we  live.  By  the  one  we  go  forth  and  discover 
our  knowledge ;  by  the  other  return  within  and  learo 
our  ignorance  :  by  the  one  we  conquer  nature,  by  the 
other  we  serve  Ood :  by  the  one  we  shut  ourselves  up 
in  life,  by  the  other  we  look  with  fall  gaze  through 
death  :  by  the  one  we  acquire  happiness,  and  sagacity, 
and  skill ;  by  the  other  vrisdom,  and  sanctity,  and 
truth  :  by  the  one  we  look  on  our  position  and  all  that 
surrounds  it  with  the  eye  of  economy ;  by  the  other 
with  the  eye  of  love.  Our  first  and  superficial  aim  is 
to  be,  like  Adam,  lord  below :  our  last  to  be,  like 
Christ,  agsociate  above.  In  short,  the  individual  mind 
is  conducted  through  a  history  like  the  sacred  record  of 
the  general  race,  and,  if  it  be  just  to  its  capacities, 
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passes  through  a  period  of  new  creation;  and  every 
noble  life,  like  the  Bible  (which  is  '  the  book  of  life  '), 
begins  with  Paradise,  and  ends  with  Heaven. 

Ere  Jesus  became  the  Christ,  he  was  led  into  the 
desert  to  be  tempted.  And  before  the  Messiah  within 
us — the  messenger- spirit  of  God  in  the  soul— -can  make 
his  inspiration  felt,  and  render  his  voice  articulate  and 
clear,  we  too  must  have  been  called  to  severe  and  lonely 
struggles  with  the  power  of  sin.  On  no  lighter  terms 
can  the  natural  man  pass  into  the  spiritual,  and  Deity 
shape  forth  a  dwelling  within  the  deeps  of  our  humanity. 
In  childhood,  we  live  in  God*s  creation,  as  in  the  un- 
anxious  shelter  of  some  Eden ;  the  innocent  in  a  garden 
of  fruits,  where  the  tillage  demands  no  toil,  and,  with 
smallest  restraint,  we  have  little  else  but  to  gather  and 
enjoy :  and  the  utmost  duty  is  to  abstain,  rather  than  to 
do ;  to  keep  the  lips  from  forbidden  fruits,  not  to  spend 
the  labour  and  sorrow  of  the  brow  or  of  the  soul,  in 
order  to  raise  and  multiply  the  bread  of  nature  or  of  life. 
And  many,  alas!  there  are,  who  make  their  life  this  sort 
of  holiday  thing  unto  the  end,  and  retain  its  childish- 
ness, only,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  losing  all  its 
innocence : — strolling  through  it  as  a  mere  fruit-gather- 
ing place,  a  garden  of  indulgence,  a  Paradise  sacred  no 
more  because  empty  now  of  God,  and  unvisited  by  the 
murmurs  of  his  voice.  There  comes  a  time  to  us  all, 
when  the  sense  of  responsibility  starts  up  and  rebukes 
our  anxiety  for  ease  ;  tells  us  that  we  are  living,  fast  and 
once  for  all,  a  life  that  enlarges  to  the  scale  of  eternity, 
and  is  embosomed  every  where  in  God  ;  bids  us  spring 
from  our  collapse  of  selfishness  and  sleep,  take  up  the 
full  dimensions  of  our  strength,  and  go  forth  to  do 
much,  if  it  be  possible,  and  at  least  to  do  worthily  and 
well.    And  full  often  is  the  conflict  terrible  between 
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the  indolence  of  custom,  the  paBsivenees  of  self-will, 
and  this  iospiring  impulse  of  the  divine  deliverer  within 
us.  Many  s  secret  passage  of  our  existence  does  it 
make  bleak  as  the  wilderness,  and  lonely  aa  the  Besd- 
Sea  shore ;  in  many  an  hoar  of  meditation,  aeemingly 
the  stillest,  does  it  inwardly  tear  as,  as  in  the  mid- 
strife  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  leave  as  vrasted  as  with 
fasting  nigh  to  death :  but  0  !  if  we  are  only  true  to  the 
Spirit  that  declares  '  we  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  ; ' 
if  we  quietly  descend  from  the  pinnacle  of  our  pride 
(though  sin  may  pretend  to  make  it  sacred  and  call  it  a 
turret  of  the  temple) ;  if  we  keep  close  to  the  meek  ap- 
pointed ways  of  Him  whom  our  presumption  must  not 
try :  if  we  bend  no  knee  to  the  majesty  of  splendid 
wrong,  but,  in  single  allegiance  to  the  Holiest,  drive 
away  the  most  glorious  spirit  of  guilt  that  honours  our 
strength  with  his  assault : — do  we  not  find  at  length 
that  angels  come  and  minieter  unto  us ;  that  the  waste 
appears  to  vanish  suddenly  away,  and  the  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose;  that  we  are  restored  as  to  a 
garden,  not  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  Lord,  filled  with 
the  whispers  of  divinest  peace  ?  And  so  onr  energy  is 
bom  from  the  moments  of  weakness  and  of  fear ;  and 
were  there  no  hell  to  tempt  us,  there  were  no  heaven  to 
bless.  From  the  crisis  of  trembling  and  of  doubt,  we 
issue  forth  to  take  np  oar  missioD  gladly,  with  the  un* 
speakable  shelter  of  God  withont  us,  and  the  hidden 
life  of  his  love  within  us. 

Again :  he  who  gave  us  the  Qospel  was  '  the  Man  of 
Sorrows ; '  and  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  were  pro- 
nounced by  a  voice  mellowed  by  many  a  sadness.  And 
not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  messenger-spirit  of  our 
private  hearts ;  which  does  not  become  the  Christ,  the 
consecrated  revealei  ctf  what  is  holy,  anless  it  be  much 
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acquainted  with  grief.  Heaven  and  God  are  best  dis- 
cerned through  tears;  scarcely  perhaps  discerned  at  all 
without  them.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  must  be  out- 
wardly afflicted,  and  lose  his  comforts  or  his  friends, 
before  he  can  become  devout.  Many  a  Christian  main- 
tains the  truest  heart  of  piety  without  such  dispensa- 
tions ;  and  more,  alas !  remain  as  hard  and  cold  as  ever 
in  spite  of  them.  That  there  is  felt  to  be  a  general 
tendency,  however,  in  the  blow  of  calamity  and  the 
sense  of  loss,  to  awaken  the  latent  thought  of  God  and 
persuade  us  to  seek  his  refuge,  the  current  language  of 
devotion  in  every  age,  the  constant  association  of  prayer 
with  the  hour  of  bereavement  and  the  scenes  of  death, 
suffice  to  show.  Yet  is  this  effect  of  external  distress 
only  a  particular  instance  of  a  general  truth,  viz.,  that 
religion  springs  up  in  the  mind,  whenever  any  of  the 
infinite  affections  and  desires  press  severely  against  the 
finite  conditions  of  our  existence.  In  ill-disciplined  and 
contracted  souls,  this  sorrowful  condition  is  never  ful- 
filled, except  when  some  much-loved  blessing  is  forcibly 
snatched  away,  and  their  human  attachment  (which  is 
infinite)  is  surprised  (though  knowing  it  well  before)  at 
the  violence  of  death,  knocks  with  vain  cries  at  the 
cruel  barriers  of  our  humanity,  and  is  answered  by 
the  voice  of  mystery  from  beyond.  But  such  was  not 
the  sorrow  with  which  Christ  was  stricken ;  nor  is 
such  the  only  sorrow  with  which  good  and  faithful 
minds  are  affected.  There  are  many  immeasurable 
affections  of  our  nature,  besides  that  which  makes  our 
kindred  dear : — the  yearning  for  truth,  the  delight  in 
beauty,  the  veneration  for  excellence,  the  high  ambition 
of  conscience  ever  pressing  forward  yet  unable  to  attain, 
— these  also  live  within  us,  and  strive  unceasingly 
in  noble  hearts;  and  there  is  an  inner  and  viewless 
sorrow,  a  spontaneous  weeping  of  these  infinite  desires. 
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whence  tbe  highest  order  of  faith  and  derotion  will  be 
fonnd  to  spring;  so  much  bo,  that  no  one  can  eren 
think  of  Christ,  risibl;  social  and  cheerful  as  he  was, 
withoat  the  belief  of  a  secret  sadness,  that  might  be 
overheard  in  his  solitary  prayers.  Those  who  make 
the  end  of  existence  to  consist  of  happiness  may  try  to 
conceal  so  perplexing  a  fact,  and  may  draw  pictures 
of  the  exceeding  pleasantness  of  religion :  bat  haman 
natnre,  trained  in  the  school  of  Christianity,  throws 
away  as  false  the  delineation  of  piety  in  the  disguise  of 
Hebe,  and  declares  that  there  is  something  higher  far 
than  happiness ;  that  thought,  which  is  ever  fall  of 
care  and  trouble,  is  better  far ;  that  all  tme  and  dis- 
interested affection,  which  often  is  called  to  moam,  is 
better  still ;  that  the  devoted  allegiance  of  conscience 
to  duty  and  to  God, — which  ever  has  in  it  more  of 
penitence  than  of  joy, — is  noblest  of  all.  If  happiness 
means  the  satisfaction  of  desire  (and  I  can  conceive  no 
other  definition),  then  there  is  necessarily  something 
greater,  viz.,  religion,  which  implies  constant  yearning 
and  aspiration,  and  therefore  non-satisfaction  of  desire. 
In  tmth,  that  which  is  deemed  the  happiest  period  of 
life  must  pass  away,  before  we  can  sink  into  the  deep 
secrets  of  faith  and  hope.  The  primitive  gladness  of 
childhood  is  that  of  a  bounded  and  limited  existence, 
which  earnestly  wishes  for  nothing  that  exceeds  the 
dimensions  of  possibility  ;^-of  a  human  Paradise,  abont 
whose  enclosnre-line  no  inqoiry  is  made :  and  through 
sorrow  and  the  sense  of  sin  we  mast  issue  from  those 
peaceful  gates,  and  make  pilgrimage  amid  the  thistle 
and  the  thorn  instead  of  the  blossom  and  l^e  rose,  and 
lie  panting  on  the  dnst,  instead  of  sleeping  on  the  green 
sward,  of  life,  before  we  learn  throngh  mortal  weak- 
ness our  immortcJ  strength,  and  feel  in  the  exile  of  the 
earth  the  shelter  of  the  skies.     Then,  however,  Uie 
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spirit  of  Christ,  the  man  of  sorrows,  gives  us  a  re-birth 
of  joy  through  tears.  Before,  we  were  simply  unheed- 
ing of  death ;  then,  we  enter  into  the  consciousness 
of  immortaUty.  Before,  our  wUl  was  restrained  by  a  law 
which  we  could  not  keep ;  then,  it  is  emancipated  by  a 
fresh  love  that  more  than  keeps  it ;  whose  free  inclina- 
tion goes  before  all  precept  and  authoritative  faith ;  and 
hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things ;  nay,  even  can  do  all  things,  through  the  Christ 
that  strengtheneth  it. 

Children  then  of  nature,  we  are  also  sons  of  Ood; 
bom  of  the  genial  earth,  we  are  to  climb  the  glorious 
heaven ;  and  to  the  human  lot  that  makes  us  of  one 
blood  with  Adam,  is  added  the  divine  liberty  of  being 
of  one  spirit  with  Christ.  That  liberty  we  cannot 
decline,  for  we  are  conscious  of  it  now ;  and  if  we  look 
not  on  it  as  on  the  face  of  an  angel,  it  will  haunt  us 
with  its  gaze  like  the  eye  of  a  fiend.  The  severe  pre- 
rogatives of  an  existence  half -divine  are  ours.  To  wear 
away  life  in  unproductive  harmlessness  is  innocent  no 
more :  with  the  glory  we  take  the  cross ;  and  instead 
of  slumbering  at  noon  in  Eden,  must  keep  the  mid- 
night watch  within  Oethsemane.  We,  too,  like  our 
great  leader,  must  be  made  perfect  through  suffering; 
but  the  struggle  by  night  will  bring  the  calmness  of 
the  morning ;  the  hour  of  exceeding  sorrow  will  prepare 
the  day  of  godlike  strength ;  the  prayer  for  deliverance 
calls  down  the  power  of  endurance.  And  while  to  the 
reluctant  their  cross  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  it  grows 
light  to  the  heart  of  willing  trust.  The  faithful  heirs 
of  *  the  man  of  sorrows,*  transcending  the  trials  they 
cannot  decline,  may  quit  the  world  with  the  cry,  *  It  is 
finished,'  and  pass  through  the  silence  of  death  to  the 
peace  of  God. 


V. 
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BUT  JX8U8,  TTTRKIHa  UlTTO  THXIC,   SAID,    DAVOHTBRS   07  JXRUBALXM,  WSXP 
NOT  FOB  MS,   BUT  WXRP  FOB  TOURSBLVBS  AND   TOR   TOUR  CHILDREN. 

Christ  then  could  invite  to  tears; — to  tears  over 
departing  excellence; — to  tears  which  men  idly  call 
selfish, — tears  'for  themselves  and  for  their  children.* 
He  whose  mission  it  was  to  teach  the  Paternity  of 
Pi'ovidence,  and  the  serenity  of  the  immortal  hope, — 
he  who  himself  lived  in  the  divinest  peace  which  they 
can  give,  thought  it  no  treason  to  these  truths  to  weep. 
To  the  eye  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  sorrow  was  no  sin : 
nor  did  he,  who  was  emphatically  the  Son  of  God,  see, 
in  even  the  passionate  utterance  of  grief,  any  of  that 
spirit  of  filial  distrust  towards  God  and  reluctant 
acceptance  of  his  will,  which  have  often  heen  charged 
on  it  by  the  hard  and  cold  temper  of  his  followers. 
Religious  professors  have  put  their  own  congenial 
interpretation  on  the  morality  of  Christ;  and  being 
themselves — ^but  too  frequently — unfeeling  and  unsocial 
mystics,  they  have  multiplied  the  penances  of  natural 
emotion,  and  sublimed  from  the  gospel  its  pure  humani- 
ties.   If  we  accept  their  representations,  our  religion 
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aims  to  cancel  onr  natural  afifections,  and  substitnto 
others  at  variance  with  them  ;  the  impulses  of  gladness 
and  grief  are  alike  to  be  condemned,  as  a  rebel  love  of 
perishable  things ;  the  most  agitating  passages  of  our 
being,  which  convulse  us  to  the  centre,  are  to  be  met 
with  a  rigid  and  tearless  piety ;  the  future,  though  in- 
visible and  intangible,  though  approachable  only  by 
kindled  imagination,  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  only 
region  of  the  fair  and  good,  and  to  supersede  all  other 
claims  upon  our  desire  and  regard.  The  present, 
though  the  intensest  point  of  existence,  is  to  be  com- 
paratively unfelt ;  and  the  past,  whereof  the  retrospect 
is  sweet  and  solenm  to  the  travelled  pilgrim, — the  his- 
tory of  childhood  and  its  unforgotten  friendships,  of 
youth  and  its  unchecked  aspirations,  of  maturity  with 
its  worn  yet  deeper  love,  its  more  crushing  yet  worthier 
anxieties,  its  purer  but  more  melancholy  wisdom, — all 
this,  because  it  is  human  and  not  divine,  of  earth  and 
not  of  heaven,  is  to  be  refused  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 
For  my  own  part,  regarding  our  human  nature  as  the 
image  of  its  divine  parent,  and  in  nothing  more  truly 
that  image  than  in  the  impulses  of  its  disinterested 
love,  I  bend  in  reverence  before  the  emotions  of  every 
melted  heart;  believing  this  present  life  to  be  the 
worthy  childhood  of  futurity,  conceiving  its  interests, 
its  happiness  to  be  substantially  the  same,  but  framed 
upon  a  smaller  scale  and  clouded  with  a  deeper  shade, 
I  see  in  its  history  nothing  trivial,  in  its  events  nothing 
contemptible,  in  its  vicissitudes  nothing  unworthy  of 
a  wise  man's  profoundest  thought.  And  taking  the 
Gospel  to  a£ford  a  promise  not  of  the  extinction  of 
human  nature  in  heaven,  but  of  its  perpetuity, — an 
assurance  not  that  we  shall  be  converted  into  chill  and 
pious  phantoms,  but  simply  elevated  into  immortal 
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men, — I  wonld  gather  from  that  hope  a  deeper  venera- 
tion for  all  the  pure  tastes  and  natural  feelings  of  a 
good  mind:  I  wonld  maintain  the  sanctity  of  human 
joy  and  human  grief :  I  wonld  protest  against  all  stem 
censnre  on  the  outbreaks  of  true  sorrow ;  and  would 
plead  that  to  mourn, — aye,  and  with  broken  spirit, — 
the  departure  of  virtue  and  of  love,  is — not  a  resistance 
to  a  Father's  will,  not  an  oblivion  of  his  Providence, 
not  the  expression  of  an  ignoble  selfishness,  not  a  mis- 
trust  of  a  restoring  heaven;  but  only  a  fitting  homage 
to  Ood's  most  benignant  gifts,  the  grateful  glance  of  a 
loving  eye  on  blessings,  than  which  nothing  more  holy, 
more  peaceful,  more  exalting,  is  conferred  by  a  guardian 
benevolence  on  man. 

Those  who  blame  as  uuohristiui  the  deep  grief  which 
bereavement  awakens,  mast  extend  their  disapprobation 
mach  farther,  and  censure  all  strong  human  attach- 
ments. Sorrow  is  not  an  independent  state  of  mind, 
standing  unconnected  with  all  others.  It  coold  not  be 
cancelled  singly,  leaving  all  other  qaalities  of  our  nature 
in  their  integrity.  It  is  the  eSect,  and  under  the  pre- 
sent conditions  of  our  being  the  inevitable  effect,  of 
strong  affections.  Nay,  it  is  not  so  much  their  resnlt, 
as  a  certain  attitude  of  those  affections  themselvee.  It 
not  amjiij  flows  from  the  love  of  excellence,  of  wisdom, 
of  sympathy,  but  it  is  that  very  love,  when  conscious 
that  excellence,  that  wisdom,  that  sympathy,  have  de- 
parted. The  more  intense  the  delight  in  their  presence, 
tiie  more  poignant  mast  be  the  impression  of  their  ab- 
sence :  and  you  cannot  destroy  the  anguish,  unless  yoa 
forbid  the  joy.  Grief  is  only  the  memory  of  widowed 
affection:  and  nothing  but  a  draft  of  utter  oblivion 
conld  lap  It  in  insensibility.  When  the  ties  of  strong 
and  refined  attachment  have  long  bonnd  us  to  a  home ; 
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when  the  sympathies  of  those  who  share  with  us  that 
home  have  become  as  the  needful  light  to  onr  daily 
toil,  and  the  guardian  spirits  of  our  nightly  rest ;  when 
years  have  passed  on,  and  brought  us  many  a  sickness 
banished  by  their  fidelity,  many  a  danger  averted  by 
their  counsels,  many  an  anxiety  rendered  tolerable  by 
their  participation ;  when  often  they  too  hare  gazed  on 
us  from  the  bed  of  pain,  and  threatened  to  depart,  but 
we  haye  been  permitted  to  rescue  them  from  the  grave^ 
and  therein  have  doubled  all  our  tenderness ;    when 
from  this  close  inspection   of  pure  hearts,  we  have 
learned  to  think  nobly  of  human  nature,  and  hopefully 
of  the  Providence  of  God ;  when  their  voices,  common 
enough  to  other  ears,  but  fraught  to  us  with  unnum- 
bered memories  of  life,  have  become  the  natural  music 
of  the  earth ; — can  this  melody  be  silent,  can  these 
virtues  depart,  can  these  remembrances  be  deprived  of 
their  living  centre,  without  leaving  us  trembling  and 
desolate?      Can  all  these  fibres  of  our  life  be  thus 
wrenched,  and  not  bleed  at  every  pore  ?    And  to  for- 
get,— it  cannot  be.     We  daily  pass  through  places 
which  are  the  shrine  of  a  thousand  recollections :  we 
are  startled  by  tones  which  pour  on  us  a  flood  of  con- 
viction :  we  open  a  book,  and  there  is  the  very  name  : 
we  write  a  date,  and  it  is  an  anniversary.     These  asso- 
ciations with  the  past,  I  do  not  say  excite  sorrow,  but 
to  an  affectionate  mind  are  sorrow.     The  morality  then 
which  rebukes  sorrow,  rebukes  love.    It  is  useless  ex- 
patiating on  the  evils  which  strong  grief  inflicts  on 
ourselves  and  others  :  you  are  bound  to  show  that  the  ' 
affections  of  which  it  is  an  inseparable  form  contain  no 
counteracting  good ;  that  it  is  more  blessed,  more  holy, 
to  freeze  up  the  springs  of  emotion,  than  to  suffer  them 
perennially  to  fertilize  our  nature,  though  they  some- 
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times  delage  it ;  that  it  is  better  to  keep  loose  from  all 
that  is  human,  and  love  nothing  that  we  may  lose.  You 
cannot  sever  them :  grief  and  love  must  stay  or  go 
together.  And  who  can  doubt  that  that  is  the  truest 
duty  to  God  which  permits  to  us  the  most  disinterested 
heart  for  each  other ;  that  the  purest  devotion  which 
sanctifies  and  not  chills  our  affections ;  that  the  most 
genuine  trust,  which  dares  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost 
sympathies  wounded  here  and  serenely  blest  only  here- 
after ;  that  the  most  filial  hope,  which,  regarding  the 
brotherhood  of  man  as  an  inference  from  the  paternity 
of  God,  looks  to  heaven  as  to  another  home  ? 

There  are  doubtless  cases  not  infrequent,  in  which 
the  mind  is  unduly  overpowered  by  affliction ;  in  which 
the  tranquillity  of  the  reason  is  wholly  overset,  and  the 
energy  of  the  will  utterly  prostrated.  Here,  beyond 
controversy,  is  a  state  of  mind  morally  wrong :  for  God 
never  absolves  us  from  our  duties,  however  he  may 
sadden  them.  But  to  rebuke  the  feelings  of  grief  in 
such  a  case  is  to  cast  the  censure  in  the  wrong  place : 
it  is  not  that  the  sorrow  is  excessive,  but  that  other 
emotions  are  defective  in  their  strength.  Nor  is  the 
distinction  merely  verbal  and  trivial.  For,  the  natural 
efiect  of  such  misplaced  blame  surely  is,  that  the  suf- 
ferer will  endeavour  simply  to  abate  the  intensity  of 
his  sorrow,  to  extrude  from  his  mind  the  emotions 
which  are  charged  with  guilty  excess :  his  aim  will  be 
purely  negative,  not  to  think  so  fixedly,  not  to  feel  so 
profoundly,  respecting  the  bereavement  which  has  fallen 
upon  his  life.  And  this  aim  is  directed  to  an  end 
both  undesirable  and  impracticable.  It  is  undesirable  ; 
for  to  touch  the  working  of  the  aflfections  with  partial 
torpor,  to  benumb  the  tenderness  without  adding  to 
the  energy  of  the  mind^  to  deaden  the  susceptibility  of 
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memory  without  qoickening  the  Tividness  of  hope, 
would  surely  be  no  improvement  to  the  character;  it 
would  be  a  mere  deduction  from  the  amount  of  mind : 
and  sorrow  is  at  least  better  than  dulness  of  soul.  It 
is  moreover  impracticable;  for  our  nature  affords  us 
no  means  of  exerting  a  negative  and  destructive  action 
upon  our  own  characters.  One  class  of  feelings  can 
be  extinguished  only  by  the  creation  of  another ;  one 
sentiment  banished  only  by  inviting  the  antagonism  of 
another ;  one  interest  supplanted  only  by  the  stronger 
occupancy  of  another.  So  long  as  this  is  unperceived, 
the  over-grieving  heart  will  seek  in  vain  to  discipline 
itself.  Thinking  of  its  sorrow  as  too  much,  instead  of 
its  sense  of  duty  as  too  little,  it  fails  to  meet  pointedly 
its  own  remedy.  The  will  feebly  casts  about  its  efforts 
in  the  dark  regions  of  the  mind ;  wastes  its  vigour  in 
trying  to  forget :  sometimes  fancies  forgetfulness ;  then 
pretends  it ;  assumes  a  hollow  tranquillity,  and  affects 
to  itself  and  others  an  interest  in  topics  and  in  duties 
which  are  not  truly  loved,  for  they  have  never  been 
truly  and  distinctly  sought.  From  all  such  aimless 
directions  of  the  will  there  arises  a  far  greater  evil 
than  simple  failure :  an  unconscious  insincerity  grows 
up,  a  hazy  perception  of  our  real  mental  condition,  a 
confusion  of  actual  and  fictitious  feelings,  of  emotions 
which  we  merely  imagine  with  those  which  we  truly 
experience,  than  which  few  states  of  character  can  be 
more  perilous  to  moral  power  and  progress.  The  wise 
interpreter  of  his  own  nature  will  let  his  mourning 
affections  alone.  To  interfere  with  them  would  be 
wrestling  with  his  own  strength.  But  he  will  draw 
forth,  into  prominent  light,  sentiments  now  sleeping 
idly  in  the  shaded  recesses  of  his  mind.  He  will 
summon  up  the  sense  of  responsibility,  to  rouse  him 
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with  the  spectacle  of  his  relations  to  God  his  father, 
and  his  brother,  man ;  to  recount  to  him  the  deeds  of 
duty  and  the  toils  of  thought,  which  are  yet  to  be 
achieved  ere  life  is  done;  to  show  him  the  circle  of 
high  faculties,  which  the  Creator  has  given  him  to  en- 
noble and  refine  and  keep  ready  for  a  world  where 
thought  and  virtue  are  immortalized.  He  will  call 
forth  his  affections  for  the  living  who  surround  him, 
and  whom  yet  it  is  his  happiness  to  love,  and  his  obli- 
gation to  bless.  And  these  sympathies  will  be  fruitful 
in  work  for  his  hands,  and  interests  refreshing  to  his 
heart.  To  preserve  in  his  home  the  graceful  order  of 
pure  and  peaceful  affections ;  to  omit  in  the  world  no 
delicate  attention  of  friendship;  to  forget  not  the 
claims  of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  sin  to  the  com- 
passion of  all  who  would  be  faithful  to  their  kind ; — 
here  are  invitations  enough  to  the  aspirings  of  bene- 
volence, to  bid  the  drooping  soul  look  up.  And  the 
sufferer  will  evoke  the  spirit  of  Christian  trust  and 
hope.  For,  as  the  memory  of  bereaved  affection  is 
grief,  so  is  its  hope  the  restorer  of  peace:  from  the 
past  is  forced  on  us  the  sense  of  loss ;  from  the  future 
rises  the  expectation  of  recovery:  in  traversing  the 
past,  our  thoughts  glide  along  a  procession  of  dear 
events  arrested  by  a  tomb ;  in  conceiving  of  the  future, 
they  behold  the  same  events  opening  into  renewed 
being,  and  spreading  themselves  in  all  blessed  varieties 
along  the  vistas  of  interminable  life :  the  sadnesses  of 
each  successive  point  of  remembrance  are  reversed,  its 
losses  regathered ;  its  tears,  as  it  were,  unwept  before 
the  smile  of  God;  its  plaints  unsung  amid  the 
harmonies  of  heaven;  its  sins  untwined  by  the 
wounding  yet  healing  hand  of  an  angel  penitence. 
Invoke  the  spirit  of  this  trust;   and  though  sorrow 
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may  not  dry  its  tears,   it  rises  to  a  dignity  above 
despair. 

It  is  not  onasual  to  speak  of  sorrow  for  the  dead  as 
expressing  a  distrust  of  the  Providence  of  God,  and  a 
doubt  of  an  eternal  hereafter.  In  this  however  there 
is  but  little  truth.  True  it  is,  wherever  the  reason 
actually  disbelieves  the  great  facts  of  a  Divine  govern- 
ment and  human  immortality,  bereavement  must 
indeed  fall  upon  the  heart  with  terrific  weight.  It  is 
then  a  blow  of  tyrannic  fate,  a  visible  stroke  of  anni- 
hilation, a  triumph  of  pure  and  final  evil :  and  were  it 
not  that  the  mind  of  hopeless  unbelief  usually  permits 
the  susceptibility  of  its  afiections  to  grow  dull,  and 
seeks  protection  from  the  gloom  of  its  thoughts  by  a 
spontaneous  incasement  of  insensibility,  its  impressions 
from  death  would  be  appalling.  But  though  unbelief 
may  be  a  natural  cause  of  uncontrolled  sorrow,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  such  sorrow  implies  unbelief.  It 
is  easy  to  say,  that  if  we  acknowledged  God  to  be  good 
in  all  his  dispensations,  and  trusted  in  some  blessed 
spirit  secreted  in  the  present  loss,  we  could  not  deeply 
mourn.  I  ask,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  this  abstract 
conviction  to  overpower  a  visible  privation?  Assuage 
and  sanctify  the  grief  it  unquestionably  will ;  but  to 
heal  entirely  is  beyond  its  power.  The  vacancy  in 
home  and  heart  is  a  thing  felt ;  its  issue  in  good  is  a 
thing  believed  in  and  imagined ;  that  the  blessings  of 
the  past  are  gone,  is  a  reality  in  the  present ;  that  they 
will  be  restored,  is  as  yet  but  a  vision  in  the  future. 
The  degree  in  which  faith  imparts  consolation  will 
somewhat  depend  on  the  natural  vigour  of  the  imagi- 
native faculty :  affliction  is  a  pressure  of  actual  expe- 
rience; faith  is  a  series  of  mental  creations;  its 
realities  are  invisible  and  intangible;  a  mind  bound 
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down  by  the  chain  of  experience,  a  mind  whose  memory 
is  more  faithful  than  its  conceptions  are  excursive,  will 
catch  but  faint  and  distant  glimpses  of  the  blessed 
idealities  of  hope.  And  without  one  moment's  mur- 
muring against  the  benignity  of  God,  or  doubt  respect- 
ing his  promised  future,  such  a  mind  may  be  ill  able 
to  reach  the  ever-flowing  fountain  of  his  peL. 

Nor  is  it  less  unjust  to  prefer  against  sorrow  for  the 
dead  the  charge  of  selfishness.  Selfish  !  What,  that 
pure  affection  bowed  and  broken  to  the  earth !  Yearn- 
ing only  to  discharge  again,  were  it  possible,  but  the 
humblest  service  of  love !  What  would  it  not  do,  what 
sacrifice  of  self  would  it  not  make,  what  toils,  what 
watching,  would  it  not  hold  light,  might  it  be  permitted 
to  perform  one  office  for  the  departed ! — unseen,  unfelt, 
unheard,  without  the  hope  of  a  requiting  smile,  to  shed 
on  that  spirit  one  silent  blessing !  Surely  this  insult  to 
human  grief  must  be  the  invention  of  cold  hearts,  need- 
ing a  justification  for  their  own  insensibility.  True  it  is, 
there  is  no  need  to  mourn  for  those  who  are  removed. 
True  it  is,  we  weep  not  for  them,  but  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children.  It  is  we  only  that  suffer  and  are  sad. 
But  emotions  are  not  selfish,  simply  because  they  are 
experienced  by  ourselves;  were  it  so,  every  joy  and 
sorrow  would  be  branded  by  that  odious  name.  They 
are  selfish  only  when  they  are  full  of  the  idea  of  self, — 
when  self  is  their  object,  as  well  as  their  subject ; 
when  they  tempt  us  to  prefer  our  own  personal  and 
exclusive  happiness  to  that  of  others,  and  to  trample 
on  a  brother's  feelings  in  the  chase  after  our  own  good. 
Of  this  there  is  nothing  in  the  tears  of  bereavement ; 
they  are  the  tribute  not  of  our  self-regarding  but  of  our 
sympathetic  nature.  At  last  indeed,  when  the  burst 
of  grief  has  had  its  natural  way,  they  lead  as  to  a 
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generous  joy.  For,  as  we  weep,  we  think  how  blessed 
are  the  departed,  who  '  rest  from  their  labours,  while 
their  works  do  follow  them ; '  their  pure  hearts  jarred 
no  more  by  the  harshnesses  of  this  oft  discordant  life ; 
their  earnest  minds  drinking  at  the  perennial  fount  of 
truth;  their  frailties  cast  away  with  the  coil  of  mor- 
tality they  have  left  behind ;  their  sainted  love  waiting 
to  receive  us,  as  we  too  may  one  by  one  pass  the  dark 
limits  which  sever  us  from  their  embrace,  and  seek 
with  them  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  skies. 


VI. 
CHBISTIAN  PEACE. 
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PIAOI  I  LIAVl  WITH    TOU:    XT  PBAOB  I  OITl    UHTO    TOU :    HOT  A8    THB 

WOULD  QIVBTH,    GIYI  I   UNTO  TOU. 

This  was  a  strange  benediction  to  proceed  from  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  at  the  dreariest  moment  of  his  life ; — 
strange  at  least  to  those  who  look  only  to  his  ontward 
career,  his  incessant  contact  with  misery  and  sin,  his 
absolute  solitude  of  purpose,  his  lot  stricken  with  sad- 
ness ever  new  from  the  temptation  to  the  cross ;  but 
not  strange  perhaps  to  those  who  heard  the  deep  and 
quiet  tones  in  which  this  oracle  of  promise  went  forth, — 
ihe  divinest  music  from  the  centre  of  the  darkest  fate. 
He  was  on  the  bosom  of  the  beloved  disciple,  and  in 
the  midst  of  those  who  should  have  cheered  him  in 
that  hour  with  such  comforts  as  fidelity  can  always 
ofier ;  but  who,  failing  in  their  duty  to  his  griefs,  found 
the  sadness  creep  upon  themselves ;  while  he,  seeking 
to  give  peace  to  them,  found  it  himself  profusely  in  the 
gift.     It  was  not  till  he  had  finished  this  interview  and 
effort  of  affection,  and  from  the  warmth  of  that  evening 
meal  and  the  flush  of  its  deep  converse  they  had  issued 
into  the  chill  and  silent  midnight  air,  not  till  the  sanc- 
tity of  moonlight  (never  to  be  seen  by  him  again)  had 
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invested  him,  and  coarse  fatigue  had  sunk  his  disciples 
into  sleep  upon  the  grass,  that,  having  none  to  comfort, 
he  found  the  anguish  fall  upon  himself.  Deprived  of 
the  embrace  of  John,  he  flew  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Father ;  and,  after  momentary  strife,  recovered  in  trust 
the  serenity  he  had  found  in  toil :  and  while  his  fol- 
lowers lie  stretched  in  earthly  slumber,  he  reaches  a 
divine  repose;  while  they,  yielding  to  nature,  gain 
neither  strength  nor  courage  for  the  morrow,  he, 
through  the  vigils  of  agony,  rises  to  that  godlike  power^ 
on  which  mockery  and  insult  beat  in  vain,  and  which 
has  made  the  cross, — then  the  emblem  of  abjectness 
and  guilt, — ^the  everlasting  symbol  of  whatever  is  Holy 
and  Sublime. 

The  peace  of  Christ  then  was  the  fruit  of  combined 
toU  and  trust;  in  the  one  case  diffusing  itself  from  the 
centre  of  his  active  life,  in  the  other  from  that  of  his 
passive  emotions ;  enabling  him  in  the  one  case  to  do 
things  tranquilly,  in  the  other  to  see  things  tranquilly. 
Two  things  only  can  make  life  go  wrong  and  painfully 
with  us ;  when  we  suffer  or  suspect  misdirection  and 
feebleness  in  the  energies  of  love  and  duty  within  us, 
or  in  the  Providence  of  the  world  without  us :  bring- 
ing, in  the  one  case,  the  lassitude  of  an  unsatisfied  and 
discordant  nature ;  in  the  other,  the  melancholy  of  hope- 
less views.  From  these  Christ  delivers  us  by  a  summons 
to  mingled  toil  and  trust.  And  herein  does  his  peace 
differ  from  that  which  'the  world  giveth,' — that  its 
prime  essential  is  not  ease,  but  strife ;  not  self-indul^ 
gence,  but  self-sacrifice ;  not  acquiescence  in  evil  for  the 
sake  of  quiet,  but  conflict  with  it  for  the  sake  of  God ; 
not,  in  short,  a  prudent  accommodation  of  the  mind  to 
the  world,  but  a  resolute  subjugation  of  the  world  to  the 
best  conceptions  of  the  mind.    Amply  has  the  promise 
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to  leaTe  behind  him  sach  a  peace  been  since  fulfilled. 
It  was  fnlfiUed  to  the  apostles  who  first  received  it ; 
and  has  been  realized  again  by  &  saccession  of  faithful 
men  to  whom  they  hare  delivered  it. 

The  woi'd  '  Peace '  denotes  the  absence  of  jar  and 
conflict ;  a  condition  free  from  the  restlessness  of  fruit- 
less desire,  the  forebodings  of  anxiety,  the  stings  of 
enmity.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  discordance  between 
the  lot  without  and  the  mind  within,  where  the  human 
being  is  in  an  obvioasly  false  position,  — an  evil  rare 
and  nsoally  self-carative ;  or  by  a  discordance  wholly 
internal,  among  the  desires  and  affections  themselTes. 
The  first  impnlse  of  '  the  natural  man '  is  to  seek  peace 
by  mending  his  external  condition  ;  to  qniet  desire  by 
increase  of  ease,  to  banish  anxiety  by  increase  of  wealth, 
to  guard  against  hostility  by  making  himself  too  strong 
for  it ;  to  build  np  his  life  into  a  fortress  of  security 
and  a  palace  of  comfort,  where  he  ma;  softly  lie,  though 
tempests  beat  and  rain  descends.  The  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity casts  away  at  once  this  whole  theory  of  peace ; 
declares  it  the  most  chimerical  of  dreams ;  and  pro- 
claims it  impossible  ever  to  make  this  kind  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  aonl  and  the  life  wherein  it  acts. 
As  well  might  the  athlete  demand  a  victory  withont  a 
foe.  To  the  noblest  faculties  of  soul,  rest  is  disease 
and  torture.  The  nnderstanding  is  commissioned  to 
grapple  with  ignorance,  the  conscience  to  confront  the 
powers  of  moral  evil,  the  afiections  to  labour  for  the 
wretched  and  oppressed :  nor  shall  any  peace  be  found  till 
these,  which  reproach  and  fret  us  in  our  most  elaborate 
ease,  put  forth  an  incessant  and  satis^rng  energy ;  till, 
instead  of  conciliating  the  world,  we  vanquish  it ;  and 
rather  than  sit  still,  in  the  sickness  of  luxury,  for  it  to 
amnse  our  perceptions,  we  precipitate  ourselveB  upon  it 
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to  mould  it  into  a  new  creation.  Attempt  to  make  all 
smooth  and  pleasant  without,  and  you  thereby  create 
the  most  corroding  of  anxieties,  and  stimulate  the  most 
insatiable  of  appetites  within.  But  let  there  be  har- 
mony within,  let  no  clamours  of  self  drown  the  voice 
which  is  entitled  to  authority  there,  let  us  set  forth  on 
the  mission  of  duty,  resolved  to  live  for  it  alone,  to 
close  with  every  resistance  that  obstructs  it,  and  march 
through  every  peril  that  awaits  it :  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  immortal  power,  the  sense  of  mortal  ill 
will  vanish ;  and  the  peace  of  God  well  nigh  extinguish 
the  sufferings  of  the  man.  'In  the  world  we  may 
have  tribulation  ;  in  Christ  we  shall  have  peace.' 

This  peace,  so  remote  from  torpor, — arising  indeed 
from  the  intense  action  of  the  greatest  of  all  ideas, 
those  of  duty,  of  immortality,  of  Ood, — fell  according 
to  the  promise  on  the  first  disciples.  Not  in  vain  did 
Jesus  tell  them  in  their  sorrows  that  the  Comforter 
would  come:  nor  falsely  did  he  define  this  blessed 
visitant,  as  *  the  spirit  of  truth,' — the  soul  reverentially 
faithful  to  its  convictions,  and  expressing  clearly  in 
action  its  highest  aspirings.  Such  peace  had  Stephen : 
when  before  the  Sanhedrim  that  was  striving  to  hush 
up  the  recent  story  of  the  Cross,  he  proclaimed  aloud 
the  sequel  of  the  Ascension ;  and  priests  and  elders 
arose  and  stopped  their  ears  and  thrust  him  out  to 
death ; — ^he  had  this  peace :  else  how, — if  a  heaven  of 
divinest  tranquillity  had  not  opened  to  him  and  revealed 
to  him  the  proximity  of  Christ  to  God, — how,  as  the 
stones  struck  his  uncovered  and  uplifted  head,  could  he 
have  so  calmly  said,  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge  ! '  Such  peace  had  Paul, — at  least  when  he 
ceased  to  rebel  against  his  noble  nature,  and  became, 
instead  of  the  emissary  of  persecution,  the  ambassador 
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of  God.  Was  there  ever  a  hie  of  less  ease  and  security, 
yet  of  more  bnoyant  and  rejoicing  Bpirit,  than  his  ? 
What  weight  did  he  not  cast  aside,  to  mn  the  race  that 
was  set  before  him  ?  What  tie  of  home  or  nation  did 
he  not  break,  that  he  might  join  in  one  the  whole 
family  of  God  ?  For  forty  years  the  scoff  of  syna- 
gogues and  the  ontcaat  of  his  people,  he  forgot  the 
privations  of  the  exile  in  the  laboors  of  the  missionary ; 
flying  from  charges  of  sedition,  he  disseminated  the 
principles  of  peace ;  persecoted  from  city  to  city,  he  yet 
created  in  each  a  centre  of  pnre  worship  and  Christian 
ciyilization,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  colonies 
of  Macedonia,  and  citadels  of  Greece,  dropped  link 
after  link  of  the  great  chain  of  troth  that  shall  yet 
embrace  the  world.  Amid  the  joy  of  making  coc- 
Torts,  he  had  also  the  affliction  of  making  martyrs ;  to 
witness  the  safierings,  perhaps  to  bear  the  reproaches, 
of  aarrivors ;  with  weeping  heart  to  reboke  the  fears, 
and  sostain  the  faith  of  many  a  donbter ;  and  in 
Bolitade  and  bonds  to  send  forth  the  effasions  of  his 
earnest  spirit  to  qnicken  the  life,  and  renovate  the 
gladness,  of  the  confederate  churches.  Yet  when  did 
speculation  at  its  ease  ever  speak  with  vigour  so  noble, 
and  cheerfalnesB  so  fresh,  as  his  glorious  letters? — 
which  recount  his  perils  by  land  and  sea,  his  sorrows 
from  friend  and  foe,  and  declare  that  '  none  of  these 
things  move '  him ;  which  show  him  projecting  inces- 
sant work,  yet  ready  for  instant  rest ;  conscious  that 
already  he  has  fought  the  good  fight,  and  willing  to 
finish  his  course  and  resign  the  field ;  but  prepajred, 
if  needs  be,  to  grasp  again  the  sword  of  the  spirit, 
and  go  forth  in  quest  of  wider  victories.  Does  any 
one  suppose,  that  it  would  have  been  more  peaceful 
to  look  back  on  a  life  less  exposed  and  adventurous  ? 
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on  a  lot  sheltered  and  secured  ?  on  soft-bedded  comfort, 
and  unbroken  plenty,  and  conventional  compliance? 
No  !  it  is  only  beforehand  that  we  mistake  these  things 
for  peace ;  in  the  retrospect  we  know  them  better,  and 
would  exchange  them  all  for  one  vanquished  temptation 
in  the  desert,  for  one  patient  bearing  of  the  cross ! 
What, — when  all  is  over,  and  we  lie  upon  the  last  bed, 
— what  is  the  worth  to  us  of  all  our  guilty  compromises, 
of  all  the  moments  stolen  from  duty  to  be  given  to 
ease?  If  Paul  had  cowered  before  the  tribunal  of 
Nero,  and  trembled  at  his  comrades'  blood,  and,  in- 
stead of  baring  his  neck  to  the  imperial  sword,  had 
purchased  by  poor  evasions  another  year  of  life, — 
where  would  that  year  have  been  now  ? — ^a  lost  drop 
in  the  deep  waters  of  time, — ^yet  not  lost,  but  rather 
mingled  as  a  poison  in  the  refreshing  stream  of  good 
men's  goodness  by  which  Providence  fertilizes  the  ages. 
The  peace  of  Christ,  thus  inherited  by  his  disciples, 
and  growing  out  of  a  living  spirit  of  duty  and  of  love, 
contrasts,  not  merely  with  guilty  ease,  but  with  that 
mere  mechanical  facility  in  blameless  action  which 
habit  gives.  There  is  something  faithless  and  ignoble 
in  the  very  reasoning  sometimes  employed  to  recom- 
mend virtuous  habits.  They  are  urged  upon  us,  be- 
cause they  smooth  the  way  of  right :  we  are  invited  to 
them  for  the  sake  of  ease.  Adopted  in  such  a  temper, 
duty  after  all  makes  its  bargain  with  indulgence,  and 
is  not  yet  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and  with  the  alle- 
giance of  a  loving  heart.  Moreover,  whoever  has  a 
true  conscience  sees  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  per- 
suasion :  for,  whenever  habits  become  mechanical,  they 
cease  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  duty ;  the  obliga- 
tions of  which  enlarge  indefinitely  with  our  powers, 
demanding  an  undiminished  tension  of  the  will,  and 
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an  ever-constant  life  of  the  affectione.  It  can  never  be, 
that  a  sool  which  has  a  heaven  open  to  its  view,  which 
IB  stationed  here,  not  eimp]y  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  arrangements  of  this  world,  but  also  to  school  itself 
for  the  spirit  of  another,  is  intended  to  rest  in  mere 
antomatic  regnlaritiea.  When  the  mind  is  thrown  into 
other  scenes,  and  finds  itself  in  the  society  of  the  world 
invisible,  suddenly  introduced  to  the  heavenly  wise  and 
the  sainted  good, — what  peace  can  it  expect  &om  mere 
dry  tendencies  to  acts  no  longer  practicable,  and  blame- 
less things  now  left  behind  ?  Ifo ;  it  mnst  have  that 
pare  love  which  is  nowhere  a  stranger,  in  earth  or 
heaven ;  that  vital  goodness  of  the  affections,  which  ad- 
JQBts  itself  at  once  to  every  scene  where  there  is  tnth 
and  holiness  to  venerate ;  that  conscience,  wakeful  and 
devoat,  which  enters  with  instant  joy  on  any  career  of 
dnty  and  progress  opened  to  its  aspirations.  And  even 
in  '  the  life  that  now  is,'  the  mere  mechanist  of  virtue, 
who  copies  precepts  with  mimetic  accuracy,  is  too  &e- 
qaently  at  fanit,  to  have  even  the  poor  peace  which 
cnstom  promisea.  He  is  at  home  only  on  bis  own  beat. 
An  eme^ncy  perplexes  him,  and  too  often  tempts  him 
disgracefolly  to  fly.  He  wants  the  inventiveness  by 
which  a  living  heart  of  duty  seizes  the  resources  of 
good,  and  uses  them  to  the  last ;  and  the  coarage  by 
which  love,  like  honoor,  starts  to  the  post  of  noble 
danger,  and  maintains  it  till,  by  such  fidelity,  it  be- 
comes a  place  of  danger  no  more.  It  is  a  vain  attempt 
to  comprise  in  roles  and  aphorisms  all  the  various 
moral  exigencies  of  life.  Hardly  does  such  legality 
aufBce  to  define  the  small  portion  of  right  and  wrong 
contemplated  in  hnman  jurisprndence.  But  the  true 
instinct  of  a  pnre  mind,  like  the  creative  genina  of  art, 
frames  rules  most  perfect  in  the  act  of  obeying  them, 
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and  throws  the  materials  of  life  into  the  fairest  atti- 
tudes and  the  jnstest  proportions.  He  whose  allegiance 
is  paid  to  a  mere  preceptive  system  shapes  and  carves 
his  duty  into  the  homeliest  of  wooden  idols :  he  who 
has  the  spirit  of  Christ  turns  it  into  an  image  breath- 
ing and  divine.  Children  of  Ood  in  the  noblest  sense, 
we  are  not  without  something  of  his  creative  spirit  in 
our  hearts.  The  power  is  there,  to  separate  the  light 
from  the  darkness  within  us,  and  set  in  the  firmament 
of  the  soul  luminaries  to  guide  and  gladden  us,  for 
seasons  and  for  years;  power  to  make  the  herbage 
green  beneath  our  feet,  and  beckon  happy  creatures 
into  existence  around  our  path ;  power  to  mould  the 
clay  of  our  earthly  nature  into  the  likeness  of  God 
most  High;  and  thus  only  have  we  power  to  look  back 
in  peace  upon  our  work,  and  find  a  sabbath-rest  upon 
the  thought,  that,  morning  and  evening,  all  is  good. 

But  the  peace  which  Christ  felt  and  bequeathed  was 
the  result  of  trust,  no  less  than  of  toil.  However  im- 
mersed in  action,  and  engaged  in  enterprises  of  con- 
science, every  life  has  its  passive  moments,  when  the 
operation  is  reversed,  and  power,  instead  of  going  from 
us,  returns  upon  us ;  and  the  scenes  of  our  existence 
present  themselves  to  us  as  objects  of  speculation  and 
emotion.  Sometimes  we  are  forced  into  quietude  in 
pauses  of  exhaustion  or  of  grief;  stretched  upon  the 
bed  of  pain,  to  hear  the  great  world  murmuring  and 
rolling  by ;  or  lifted  into  the  watch-tower  of  solitude, 
to  look  over  the  vast  plain  of  humanity,  and  from  a 
height  that  covers  it  with  silence,  observe  its  groups 
shifting  and  traversing  like  spirits  in  a  city  of  the  dead. 
At  such  times,  our  peace  must  depend  on  the  view 
under  which  our  fiAith  or  our  fears  may  exhibit  this 
mighty  *  field  of  the  world ; '  on  the  forces  of  evil,  of 
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fortnity,  or  of  God,  which  we  suppose  to  be  secretly 
directing  the  changes  on  the  scene,  and  calling  up  the 
hrief  apparition  of  generation  after  generation.  And 
80  great  and  terrible  is  the  amount  of  evil,  physical  and 
moral,  in  the  great  community  of  men ;  so  vast  the 
numbers  sunk  in  barbarism,  compared  with  the  few 
who  more  nobly  represent  our  nature ;  so  many  and 
piercing  (could  we  but  hear  them)  the  cries  of  unpitied 
wretchedness,  which,  with  every  beat  of  the  pendulum, 
wander  unnoticed  into  the  air;  so  dense  the  crowds 
that  are  thrust  together  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  want, 
and  that  crawl  through  the  loathsome  hives  of  sin; 
that  only  two  men  can  look  through  the  world  without 
dismay :  he,  on  the  one  hand,  who,  suffering  himself 
to  be  bewildered  with  momentary  horror,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  his  emotions,  to  mistake  what  he  sees  for 
a  moral  chaos,  turns  his  back  in  the  despair  of  fatalism, 
crying,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;' 
and  he,  on  the  other,  who,  with  the  discernment  of  a 
deeper  wisdom,  penetrates  through  the  shell  of  evil  to 
the  kernel  and  the  seed  of  good ;  who  perceives  in 
suffering  and  temptation  the  resistance  which  alone  can 
render  virtue  manifest,  and  conscience  great,  and  exist- 
ence venerable ;  who  recognizes,  even  in  the  gigantic 
growth  of  guilt,  the  grasp  of  infinite  desires,  and  the 
perversion  of  godlike  capacities ;  who  sees  how  soon, 
were  God  to  take  up  his  Omnipotence,  and  snatch  from 
his  creature  man  the  care  of  the  world  and  the  work  of 
self-perfection,  all  that  deforms  might  be  swept  away, 
and  the  meanest  lifted  through  the  interval  that  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  noblest ;  and  who  therefore  holds 
fast  to  the  theory  of  hope,  and  the  kindred  duty  of 
effort ;  takes  shelter  beneath  the  universal  Providence 
of  God ;  and  seeing  time  enough  in  his  vast  cycles  for 
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the  growth  aod  consammation  of  every  blessing,  can  be 
patient  as  well  as  trust ;  can  resign  the  selfish  vanity  of 
doing  all  things  himself,  and  making  a  finish  before  he 
dies ;  and  cheerfdlly  give  his  life  to  build  up  the  mighty 
temple  of  human  improvement,  though  no  inscription 
mark  it  for  glory,  and  it  be  as  one  of  the  hidden  stones 
of  the  sanctuary,  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  God.  Such 
was  the  spirit  and  the  faith  which  Jesus  left,  and  in 
which  his  first  disciples  found  their  rest.  Within  the 
infinitude  of  the  divine  mercy  trouble  did  but  fold  them 
closer ;  the  perversity  of  man  did  but  provoke  them  to 
put  forth  a  more  conquering  love ;  and  though  none 
were  ever  more  the  sport  of  the  selfish  interests  and 
prejudices  of  mankind,  or  came  into  contact  with  a 
more  desolate  portion  of  the  great  wastes  of  humanity, 
they  constructed  no  melancholy  theories ;  but  having 
planted  many  a  rose  of  Sharon,  and  made  their  little 
portion  of  the  desert  smile^  departed  in  the  faith,  that 
the  green  margin  would  spread  as  the  seasons  of  God 
came  round,  till  the  mantle  of  heaven  covered  the 
earth,  and  it  ended  with  Eden  as  it  had  begun. 

Between  these  two  sources  of  Christian  peace,  vir- 
tuous toil  and  holy  trust,  there  is  an  intimate  connec- 
tion. The  desponding  are  generally  the  indolent  and 
useless ;  not  the  tried  and  struggling,  but  speculators 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  things,  and  far  from 
destitute  of  comforts  themselves.  Barren  of  the  most 
blessed  of  human  sympathies,  strangers  to  the  light 
that  best  gladdens  the  heart  of  man,  they  are  without 
the  materials  of  a  bright  and  hopeful  faith.  But  he 
who  consecrates  himself  sees  at  once  how  God  may 
sanctify  the  world ;  he  whose  mind  is  rich  in  the  me- 
mory of  moral  victories  will  not  easily  believe  the  world ' 
a  scene  of  moral  defeats ;  nor  was  it  ever  known  that 
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one   who,  like  Psnl,  laboured   for  the  good  of  man, 
despaired  of  the  benevolence  of  God. 

Whoever  then  would  have  the  peace  of  Christ,  let 
him  seek  first  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Let  him  not  fret 
against  the  conditions  which  Ood  assigns  to  his  being, 
but  reverently  conform  himBelf  to  them,  and  do  and 
enjo;  the  good  which  they  allow.  Let  him  cast  him- 
self freely  on  the  career  to  which  the  Becret  persnasioD 
of  duty  points,  withont  reservation  of  happiness  or 
Belf ;  and  in  the  exercise  which  its  difficalties  give  to 
his  nnderstanding,  its  conflicts  to  his  will,  its  humani- 
ties to  hie  affections,  he  shall  find  that  nnited  action  of 
his  whole  and  best  natnre,  that  inward  harmony,  that 
moral  order,  which  emancipates  from  the  anxieties  of 
self,  and  nnconscionsly  yields  the  divinest  repose.  The 
shadowB  of  darkest  affliction  cannot  blot  ont  the  inner 
radiance  of  snch  a  mind ;  the  most  tedions  years  move 
lightly  and  with  briefest  step  across  Om  history ;  for  it 
is  conscions  of  its  immortality,  and  haBtening  to  its 
heaven.  And  there  shall  its  peace  he  consammated  at 
length  ;  Ob  griefs  transmated  into  delicious  retrospects ; 
its  afTectioDB  fresh  and  ready  for  a  new  and  nobler 
career ;  and  its  praise  confessing  that  this  final '  peace 
of  God  '  doth  indeed  '  surpass  its  onderBtanding.' 


vn. 

EELIGION  ON  FALSE  PRETENCES. 


JOHV  XY.  16. 
TE  HATB  ROT  0H08IH  MS,  BUT  I  HATE  CH06EV  TOU. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  Christ  encountered 
in  his  ministry,  was  to  shake  off  the  adherents  who 
came  to  him  on  false  pretences;  and  to  reduce  the 
motives  of  his  disciples  to  the  simple  feeling  of  faith 
or  fealty,  which  was  the  only  tie  he  could  endure  to 
recognize.  Some  followed  him  because  they  '  did  eat 
of  the  loaves  and  were  filled.'  The  Sadducee  enjoyed 
his  invective  against  the  Pharisee,  and  the  Pharisee 
was  willing  to  use  his  refutation  of  the  Sadducee.  The 
kind-hearted  rich  approved  of  the  good  he  was  doing 
among  the  poor ;  the  severe  delighted  in  his  rebukes  of 
the  popular  corruption ;  the  patriotic  looked  to  him  as 
the  ornament  of  his  country  and  the  marvel  of  his 
age ;  and  only  the  fewest  clung  to  him  because  they 
were  *  of  his  sheep,^  and  knew  and  loved  his  voice. 
His  many-sided  wisdom  turned  some  phase  of  excel- 
lence or  wonder  towards  every  spectator :  and  each  in 
succession  was  worthy,  not  of  less,  but  of  far  more, 
admiration  than  it  received.  Yet  he  declined  the 
attachment  of  those  who   did  not  penetrate  to  the 
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central  lioes  of  all  bis  troth  and  sanctity ;  refused  to 
be  jndged  by  tbe  oatward  appearance,  rather  than  the 
inward  principle  of  his  life ;  never  saffered  himself  to 
be  regarded  as  an  object  of  others'  choice,  but  himself 
selected  for  his  own  snch  as  were  taken  captive  in  boqI 
by  the  power  of  so  divine  a  spirit.  Those  who  would 
not  TOW  allegiance  to  him  for  his  own  sake,  and  take  up 
for  him  the  cross  which  he  would  bear  for  them,  might 
go  their  way,  and  sorrowing  feel  that  they  were  none 
of  bis. 

This  difficulty,  of  bringing  the  heart  to  a  pure  sim- 
plicity of  faith,  was  no  accident  peculiar  to  the  personal 
ministry  of  our  Lord.  Proceeding  &om  caases  which 
homan  nature  reproduces  in  every  age,  it  still  interrupts 
tbe  genuine  influence  of  his  religion :  which  multitudes 
hold  and  profess  on  false  and  insufficient  grounds, 
adducing  every  variety  of  excuse  for  sanctioning  its 
authority ;  but  which  few  receive,  as  too  great  to  be 
patronized,  and  too  true  to  be  proved.  The  ingenuity 
and  restlessness  of  men  are  perpetually  dissipating  the 
primitive  impressions  of  their  reuon  and  conscienoe, 
devising  elaborate  justifications  of  that  which  best 
justifies  itself,  and  multiplying  artificial  fonndations 
for  that  which  is  natural.  And  the  evil  is,  that  when 
the  insecurity  of  all  this  comes  to  be  detected,  and  the 
structure  of  oar  own  erection  is  found  to  be  crumbling 
beneath  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  recover  at  once  the  genuine 
ground  of  nature.  The  simple  perceptions  and  deep  '■ 
,  intuitions  of  the  soul  become  so  overlaid  by  acquired 
modes  of  thought  and  judgment,  that  all  faith  in  them, 
cay,  even  all  clear  consciousness  of  them,  is  lost ;  and 
thus  the  original  sources  of  all  religious  conviction 
are  dried  op.  Some  of  tbe  spurious  forms  and  second- 
hand   imitations   of   religious   principle,    always   one 
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remove  from  the  reality  and  siDcerity  of  faith,  I  propose 
briefly  to  trace. 

Beligion  is  frequently  degraded,  not  only  by  its 
practical  supporters,  but  by  its  theoretical  expounders, 
into  a  mere  tool  of  expediency;  and  upheld  as  the 
most  approved  engine  for  the  production  of  good  morals 
and  the  maintenance  of  social  order.  Support  is 
invited  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  men  are  unmanageable 
without  it;  that,  but  for  its  powerful  hold  on  the 
human  mind,  the  elements  of  repulsion  would  become 
ascendant  in  the  community,  and  dissipate  it  into  a 
multitude  of  individual  self-wills.  It  is  a  shameful 
spectacle,  when  its  own  representatives  condescend  to 
plead  for  it  thus;  and  go  ignominiously  round,  sup- 
plicating votes  in  its  behalf,  for  the  vacant  office  of 
Master  of  Police  !  What  sort  of  obedience  is  likely  to 
be  rendered  to  a  creature  of  our  own  appointment, 
chosen  from  prudence,  and  removable  at  pleasure  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  such  advocates 
are  thinking  oply  of  restraining  others^  and  are  by  no 
means  filled  with  the  idea  of  submission  themselves. 
A  heart  occupied  and  softened  by  the  genuine  spirit  of 
allegiance  will  make  a  quite  different  appeal ;  will  never 
dream  that  any  suffrage  can  add  authority  to  the  faith 
that  rules  it  rightly;  will  perhaps  think  it  somewhat 
irreligious  for  even  the  most  important  persons  to  offer 
to  the  Almighty  the  weight  of  their  great  influence; 
and  will  feel  that  things  divine  are  so  much  higher 
than  things  serviceable,  that  to  recommend  them  for 
their  use  is  to  deny  their  essence  and  disown  their 
obligation.  Nay,  does  not  a  secret  voice  assure  us  all, 
that  short  of  the  sacrifice  of  self-will,  and  the  cheerful 
movement  within  the  limits  of  a  Supreme  Law,  there 
is  not  even  the  faint  beginning  of  religion ;  and  that 
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this  concern  for  the  common  good,  this  idea  of  giving 
a  sanction  to  the  claims  of  piety,  is  an  evasion  of  that 
personal  surrender,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  approve  in 
others,  so  hard  to  achieve  within  ourselves?  This 
temper  feels  as  if  it  were  outside  the  great  and  solemn 
conditions  of  humanity,  and  in  concern  for  others' 
exposure  to  them  lapses  into  forgetfulness  itself;  as  if 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  strife  of  temptation,  and 
the  toil  of  duty,  and  the  cry  of  grief.  The  complacent 
patron  of  religion, — will  he  not  die  ?  will  he  not  go, 
all  alone,  into  the  silence  of  eternity,  and  personally 
look  into  the  reality  of  those  things  of  which  he  has 
always  helped  to  keep  up  the  show?  Will  he  not 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  God  whose  service  he  has 
liberally  encouraged? — empty,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of 
the  only  offering  which  he  could  tranquilly  present, — 
the  offer  of  himself;  and  thrown  upon  the  Infinite, 
not  as  a  child  upon  a  parent's  bosom,  but  as  a  penitent 
in  abasement  before  the  Judge  ? — ^Nor  does  this  seem 
so  distant,  that  there  is  much  time  to  play  at  pretences 
with  it  in  the  meanwhile.  As  sure  as  this  world  is 
swimming  fast  through  space  and  time,  we  are  all 
afloat  in  the  same  life-vessel,  and  have  moreover  a 
voyage  before  Us,  of  which  even  the  stoutest  heart  may 
well  think  in  earnest. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  religious  faith  does 
not  conduce  to  the  moral  order  of  society ;  or  that 
estimable  men  may  not  innocently  be  aware  of  this  and 
reckon  on  it.  But  I  do  say,  that  it  is  not  upon  this  that 
the  obligatory  character  of  religion  rests;  that  this 
social  action  is  not  the  source,  bui;  the  effect,  of  its 
binding  authority  upon  the  mind;  and  that  to  look 
first  to  its  benefits,  and  then  to  its  sanctity,  is  to  invert 
the  true  ord^r  of  our  moral  life,  and  set  the  pyramid 
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of  dnty  upon  its  point  rather  than  its  base.  If  the 
great  principles  of  religion  were  false,  if  it  were  all  a 
fiction  that  we  lived  under  a  Ood  and  in  front  of  a 
heaven,  it  is  obvious  that  these  beliefs  would  have  no 
claim  upon  us;  that  their  relation  to  our  conscience 
would  even  be  reversed ;  and  that  whatever  support 
they  might  appear  to  afford  to  the  laws  of  rectitude  and 
peace,  our  sole  duty  to  them,  as  delusions,  would  be  to 
expose  and  expel  them;  the  looser  dictates  of  expediency 
yielding  at  once  to  the  severer  rule  of  veracity.  And 
it  is  therefore  not  in  their  usefulness,  but  in  their  truth, 
that  their  authority  resides ;  it  is  with  that  alone  that 
our  allegiance  to  them  must  stand  or  fall;  to  that 
alone  that  our  souls  are  permitted  to  bow ;  nay,  on  that 
alone  that  all  their  moral  excellence  depends.  A  devout 
man  does  his  duty  better  than  another,  because  he  sees 
his  position  more  completely ;  gazes  over  the  wide  field 
of  his  relations  visible  and  invisible;  exaggerates 
nothing  from  its  proximity,  and  overlooks  nothing  from 
its  distance ;  but,  with  the  clear  sense  of  moral  pro- 
portion, receives  from  all  the  true  impression,  and  gives 
to  all  the  fit  affection.  He  does  not  render  his  mental 
view  false  by  ignoring  the  whole  region  that  lies  beyond 
experience,  and  treating  it  as  if  it  had  no  existence ;  or 
fever  his  passions  and  fret  away  his  peace  by  imprison- 
ing the  whole  energies  of  his  nature  within  some  nar- 
row object, — a  section  only  of  the  h'fe  which  they  are 
qualified  to  fill.  It  is  because  his  mind  is  right,  that 
his  hand  does  right. 

The  same  insult  which  is  committed  against  religion 
by  representing  it  as  the  tool  of  social  order,  is  re- 
peated, when  it  is  prescribed  as  the  only  means  of 
finding  any  semblance  of  comfort  in  circumstances 
otherwise  desperate.    No  one  can  be  ignorant  that  it  is 
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frequently  exhibited  in  this  light ;  and  that  men  are 
advised  to  lay  by  a  prudent  store  of  it,  as  a  resource  of 
happiness  during  the  dreary  winter  of  distress.  No- 
thing can  be  more  true  to  nature  than  the  fact  alleged  : 
nothing  more  false  than  the  exhortation  founded  on  it. 
Certain  it  is,  there  is  no  real  conquest  of  evil,  except 
by  the  devout  mind,  that  can  bleed  beneath  the  thorny 
lot,  yet  clasp  it  in  closer  love,  like  the  piercing  crucifix 
of  self-mortification  upon  the  breast.  Certain  it  is, 
that  a  pure  trust,  defying  nothing  that  is  sent  of  God, 
but  bending  with  self-renunciation  before  his  whirl- 
vrinds  sweeping  by,  feels  least  resistance  of  terrible 
necessity  chafing  against  its  peace.  But  in  mere  cupi- 
dity for  the  comforts  of  faith  there  is  no  religion, — on 
the  contrary,  the  total  privation  of  all  religion  :  there 
is  precisely  that  deliberate  reservation  of  self,  that 
fencing  of  it  round  against  the  assaults  of  unhappiness, 
that  mere  service  for  hire,  in  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  disloyalty  to  heaven.  Nor  does  God  ever  award  the 
least  success  to  these  insurance  speculations  on  his 
service ;  and  only  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  him 
without  a  question  find  their  happiness  returned.  Vain 
every  way  are  all  these  attempts  to  make  that  which  is 
divine  subordinate  to  our  personal  ends :  we  only  bring 
down  the  awful  rebuke,  '  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I 
have  chosen  you.' 

Beligion  again  is  often  represented,  not  exactly  as 
the  instrument  for  producing  good  morals,  but  as  in 
fact  the  very  same  with  good  morals.  We  hear  the 
sentiment  constantly  repeated,  that,  after  all,  the  ser- 
vice of  man  is  the  truest  service  of  God.  Now  if  this 
maxim  mean  that  so  long  as  human  good  is  effected,  it 
does  not  signify  on  what  principles  it  is  done,  no 
statement  could  well  be  more  false.    Let  us  only  see. 
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Here  is  a  man,  who  serves  the  commonwealth  from 
ambition,  and  merits  the  goodwill  of  his  neighbours, 
that  he  may  mount  by  it.  He  selects  some  conspicuous 
utility,  labours  at  it  visibly  enough,  and  defends  him- 
self from  the  aversion  of  the  few  by  surrounding  him- 
self with  the  plaudits  of  the  many  :  and  if  you  look  at 
him,  busy  before  the  face  of  his  community,  you  will 
not  fail  to  see  the  manner  of  his  diligence ;  that  in 
proportion  as  they  raise  the  shout,  he  prosecutes  the 
work ;  that  when  they  are  tired,  he  grows  idle ;  and 
when  they  can  lift  their  voices  no  higher,  and  no  more 
can  be  gained  by  labouring  for  their  good,  either  he 
begins  to  toil  in  the  opposite  direction,  or,  throwing 
down  all  implements  of  work,  gives  himself  up  to 
strange  gambols,  at  which  the  spectators  who  have 
exhausted  all  their  praise  may  at  least  gratify  him  by 
being  astonished.  Here  is  another  man,  smitten,  we 
will  say,  with  honest  pity  for  the  degradation  and 
misery  of  the  great  mass  of  every  civilized  society ; 
indignant,  it  maybe  (who  can  help  it  ?),  that  all  citizens 
have  not  enough  food  and  enough  knowledge ;  studious 
of  the  economic  causes  which  interfere  with  such  a 
result ;  but  unhappily  seeing  no  farther  than  the  mere 
sentient  and  intellectual  man,  and  possibly  dreaming 
that  their  oppression  and  wretchedness  have  been 
aggravated,  instead  of  assuaged,  by  the  restraints  of 
the  moral  and  the  aspirations  of  the  spiritual  nature. 
You  see  him,  accordingly,  —  a  benignant  thinking 
animal, — enthusiastically  devoted  to  projects  for  making 
the  life  of  man  comfortable,  intelligent,  and  clean ; 
primarily  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  the  earth  ;  and  therefore  second- 
arily, with  the  importance  of  improving  man  as  the 
producing  instrument;    trusting    to    a   preternatural 
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dfiTelopment  of  the  physical  and  rational  facQltles  to 
BQpply  some  adequate  contiterfeit  of  moral  order,  that 
may  look  the  same  from  ooteide  the  heart ;  transferring 
to  personal  interest  the  venerated  dress  and  badges  of 
dnty,  bat  really  disowning  any  law  higher  than  tho 
collective  forces  of  self-will ;  loosening  any  particular 
ties  with  which  the  feelings  of  mankind  have  con- 
nected a  pecoliar  sacredneas ;  and  suppressing,  as  an 
unmeaning  weakness,  any  sentiment  above  that  of 
obtnse  submission,  in  case  of  accident,  to  the  operation 
of  crushing  and  fracture  by  the  disordered  mechanism 
of  nature.  And  once  at  least  there  has  been  a  Christ; 
not  seeking  to  thrust  np  human  nature  from  below, 
but  to  raise  it  from  above ;  knowing  that  its  earth 
could  produce  nothing,  except  for  its  pure  and  spread- 
ing heaven  ;  and  so,  coming  down  upon  it,  as  an 
angel  soul  from  the  highest  regions  of  tho  spirit; 
speaking  seldom  to  it  of  its  happiness,  constantly  of 
its  holiness ;  dwelling  little  on  the  arrangements,  and 
much  on  the  responsibilities  of  life ;  pitying  its  woes, 
as  it  pities  them  itself  in  moments  of  truest  aspiration, 
not  with  mere  nervous  sympathy,  but  with  godlike  and 
healing  mercy ;  assuming  its  place  in  the  midst  of  God, 
and  on  the  surface  of  eternity,  and  from  this  sublime 
position  as  a  base  computing  its  obligations  and  uttering 
oracles  of  its  destiny.  Which  now  of  these  three,  do  you 
think,  is  truly  neigkbour  to  our  poor  nature,  wounded 
and  bleeding  by  tho  way  ?  Which  of  them  has  really 
tended  and  restored  it  from  being  half  dead  ?  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  even  the  least  worthy  of  them  the 
praise  of  rendering  service  to  man — but  can  we  say  of 
them  all  that  there  is  a  service  of  God  ?  Are  all  felt  to 
be  equally  noble  and  venerable  ?  or  do  we  measure  onr 
reverence  for  them  by  tho  scale  and  service  of  their 
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operation?  Is  it  not  rather  the  different  principle 
which  is  at  the  root  of  each  that  determines  the  senti- 
ment we  direct  towards  them?  No  one,  I  believe, 
sincerely  feels  that  the  simply  humane  and  prosaic 
view  of  life  and  men,  snch  as  a  naturalist  or  statist 
might  take,  is  as  true  and  high  a  sonrce  of  benevolent 
action,  as  the  reverential  and  divine,  that  commences 
with  the  spiritual  relations,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
economy  of  the  outward  lot.  If  then  the  maxim  that 
the  service  of  men  is  the  truest  service  of  God,  is 
adduced  to  excuse  the  indifference  of  many  an  amiable 
heart  to  the  great  truths  of  faith,  and  to  palliate  the 
defects  of  a  merely  ethical  benevolence ;  if  it  is  the 
plea  of  social  kindness  to  be  let  alone  on  the  subject  of 
diviner  obligations,  it  cannot  be  admitted.  But  as  self- 
justification  is  seldom  deficient  in  ingenuity,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  aphorism  is  unquestionably  true  ; 
in  which  indeed  it  does  but  contain  the  sentiment  of 
the  apostle :  '  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  Ood  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ?'  From  the  love  of  man  we  do  not  necessarily 
rise  into  the  love  of  Ood ;  but  from  any  true  love  of 
God  we  inevitably  descend  into  the  love  of  man, — his 
child,  his  image,  the  object  of  his  benediction,  and  the 
sharer  of  his  immortality.  Nor  is  this  maxim  without  an 
important  application  to  our  moral  estimates  of  others, 
whose  acts  alone  are  exposed  to  view,  and  of  whose 
secret  motives  and  affections  we  cannot  take  cognizance. 
Wherever  we  see  in  our  fellow-men  the  outward  life 
which  may  possibly  be  the  fruit  of  religious  principle, 
though  perhaps  explicable  as  some  inferior  growth,  we 
have  certainly  no  right  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
nobler  root ;  but  must  accept  their  service  of  man  aa 
presumption  of  their  fidelity  to  God.     I  only  protest 
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against  that  aelf-flattery,  which  permits  our  good- 
nature towards  earth  to  loll  to  sleep  onr  aspirations  to 
heaven. 

Another  Bpnrions  form  of  religion  is  discerned  among 
those  who  regard  it  as  an  indispensable  ornament  of 
cbarscter ;  who  speak  mncb  of  the  incompleteness  of 
human  nature  without  it ;  and  plead  the  claims  of 
piety  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  offence  against  mental 
symmetry  to  be  without  it.  The  most  palpable  exhibi- 
tion of  this  imitation  of  &itb  is  found  among  those 
who,  after  craoiological  research,  conceive  that  they 
have  discovered  a  certain  cerebral  provision  for  a  god ; 
and  who  therefore  conclude  that  the  culture  of  devotion 
is  necessary  to  physiological  consistency.  They  speak 
at  Urge  of  man's  need  of  a  religion,  of  his  unsatisfied 
wants  vdthout  it ;  of  the  grace  which  it  adds  to  hia 
moral  stature,  the  dignity  it  gives  to  his  affections,  the 
power  which  it  administers  to  his  will :  and  then  they 
issue  orders  to  their  ingenuity  to  devise  a  religion  suit- 
able to  this  discovered  want,  precisely  adapted  to  the 
cravings  of  this  appetite.  Alas!  however,  this  is  not 
the  way  in  which  a  religion  can  he  found :  it  cannot 
by  any  skill  be  thus  carved  and  constructed  according 
to  measurements  taken  on  purpose  from  onr  nature.  It 
is  easy  indeed  to  imagine  and  invent  a  faith,  seemingly 
just  fitted  to  our  wants ;  but  then  comes  the  question, 
how  are  we  to  get  it  believed  ?  And  here,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  the  failure  of  this  school :  they  seem  to  have 
more  faith  in  the  religiousness  of  man,  than  in  the 
reality  of  Qod.  The  same  danger  attends  the  idea, 
wherever  found,  of  aiming  constantly  at  our  owu  self- 
perfection,  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  aim,  striving 
to  put  the  last  and  saintly  finish  of  a  pure  devotion  to 
onr  character.     Surely  there  is  something  unsound  and 
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morbid  in  ihas  resolying  the  whole  idea  of  obligation 
and  trnth  into  that  of  beauty.  As  long  as  we  are  but 
painting  our  own  ideal  portrait,  we  can  produce  no 
living  and  substantial  goodness,  but  a  mere  canvas 
,  thing  of  surface  dimension  only.  Human  character 
and  life  are  something  more  than  mere  matters  of  taste 
and  propriety ;  and  will  attain  to  nothing  excellent  till 
they  are  regarded  in  the  spirit  of  an  earnest  reality. 
Devotion  can  find  no  firm  foundation  in  the  notion  of 
its  relative  fitness  to  us,  but  must  feel  its  foot  on  the 
absolute  truth  of  its  glorious  and  sublime  objects.  All 
else  is  abhorrent  from  the  pure  simplicity  of  faith,  and 
tends  only  to  foster  an  indifference  to  truth,  and  an 
affectation  of  religion.  God,  refusing  to  be  discerned 
through  the  impure  eye  of  expediency,  reveals  himself 
only  to  our  inward  intuitions  of  conscience.  The  piety 
that  loves  him  will  recognize  no  third  thing  between 
yea  and  no.  To  assume  his  reality,  because  the  hypo- 
thesis seems  to  open  the  best  training-school  for  our 
human  nature ;  to  treat  the  highest  of  all  things  as 
true,  only  because  we  want  it  to  be  true,  and  shall  be 
the  better  for  it  if  it  is, — what  is  this  but,  under  decent 
disguise,  the  French  philosopher's  characteristic  ex- 
clamation, '  If  there  were  not  a  God,  we  should  have 
to  invent  one.'  To  an  earnest  mind  this  air  of  pro- 
tection and  appropriation  towards  things  divine  and 
holy  is  unspeakably  offensive.  It  is  for  God  to  rule 
and  guard  our  conscience,  not  for  our  conscience  to 
take  care  of  God.  And  to  every  pure  submissive  mind 
his  voice  within  is  heard  rebuking  this  presumptuous 
spirit,  and  repeating  the  words  of  Christ.  '  Ye  have  not 
chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you.' 
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Matthew  yi.  28. 

oorsidbr  thb  lilrs  op  the  field,  how  thet  grow;  the7  toil  hot, 
kbither  do  thet  spin;  amd  7et  i  sat  unto  tou,  that  solomon,  ih 
all  his  olort,  was  kot  arrayed  like  oni  of  these. 

In  no  time  or  coantry  has  Christianity  ever  been  ex- 
hibited in  its  simple  integrity.  The  soul  of  its  author 
was  the  only  pure  and  perfect  expression  of  its  spirit : 
it  was  at  once  the  creature  and  the  sole  director  of  his 
mind; — bom  within  that  palace  to  be  its  Lord.  In 
every  other  instance  Christianity  has  been  only  one  out 
of  many  influences  concerned  in  forming  the  character 
of  its  professors ;  and  they  have  given  it  various  shapes, 
according  to  the  climate,  the  society,  the  occupations 
in  which  they  have  lived.  The  prejudices  and  passions 
of  every  community, — the  inevitable  growth  of  its  posi- 
tion,— have  weakened  its  religion  and  morality  in  some 
points,  and  strengthened  them  in  others.  So  that  all 
particular  Christianities  are  distortions  of  the  great 
original :  like  paintings  pla,ced  in  a  false  light ;  or 
rather  like  those  grotesque  images  seen  in  the  concave 
surfaces  of  things,  which, — lengthen  or  shorten  as  they 
may, — spoil  the  beauty  that  depends  upon  proportion. 
The  student  will  find  in  his  religion  the  nutriment  of 
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diyinest  speculation, — ^tho  tenets  of  a  sublime  philo- 
sophy in  which  heaven  resolves  the  great  problems  of 
duty,  fate,  and  futurity ;  and  when  his  genius  soars  to 
the  highest  heaven  of  invention,  he  feels  that  he  is 
borne  upon  his  faith,  as  on  eagle's  wings.  The  patriot, 
cast  on  evil  times,  without  a  glimpse  of  these  contem- 
plative subtleties,  sees  in  it  the  law.  of  liberty, — hears 
in  it  a  clear  call,  as  from  the  trump  of  God,  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  the  oppressed  :  he  delights  to  read 
how  Christ  provoked  bigots  to  gnash  their  teeth  with 
rage,  and  Paul  proclaimed  that  of  one  blood  were  all 
nations  made.  The  peasant  lays  to  heart  its  mercy  to 
the  poor,  and  its  promise  to  the  good.  The  merchant 
takes  it  as  the  root  of  uprightness :  the  artist  visits  it 
as  the  source  of  moral  beauty  the  most  divine.  The 
system  is  edited  anew  in  the  mind  of  every  class. 

We  live  in  a  country  whose  national  character  is  very 
marked,  and  on  whose  people  certain  prevailing  habits 
and  employments  are  imposed  by  a  peculiar  soil,  a 
Northern  climate,  and  an  insular  position.  Various 
causes,  both  social  and  political,  are  filling  England 
more  and  more  with  a  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
population.  The  fact,  taken  in  all  its  connections,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  deplored ;  and  in  various  ways  comprises 
in  it  auguries  of  vast  good.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
attended  \\dth  this  particular  result :  that  the  spirit  of 
gain  is  ascendant  over  every  other  passion  and  pursuit 
by  which  men  can  be  occupied.  Not  pleasure,  not 
art,  not  glory,  can  beguile  our  people  from  their  profits. 
War  was  their  madness  once;  but  the  temple  of  Moloch 
is  deserted,  and  morning  and  evening  the  gates  of 
Mammon  are  thronged  now.  There  is  the  idol  from 
whose  seductions  our  Christianity  has  most  to  fear. 
Without  indulging   in  any   sentimental    declamation 
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against  the  pnrsQit  and  influence  of  wealtih,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  feel,  that  this  ia  the  quarter  from  which, 
Bpecifically,  oar  moral  and  religions  afTectiona  are 
most  in  danger  of  being  vitiated.  The  habits  which 
produce  the  danger  ma;  be  inevitable,  forced  upon  us 
by  a  hard  social  necessity :  still  in  bare  self-knowledge 
there  is  self-protection.  For,  the  danger  of  a  vice  is 
not  like  the  danger  of  a  pestilence,  in  which  the  most 
unconscious  are  the  most  safe :  the  fear  of  contagion, 
which,  in  the  one  case  absorbs  the  poison  into  the 
veins  of  the  body,  repulses  in  the  other  the  temptation 
from  the  mind. 

The  excess  to  which  this  master-passion  is  carried, 
perverts  our  just  and  natural  estimate  of  happiness. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  when  that  which  is  but  a  means 
is  elevated  into  the  greatest  of  ends ;  when  that  which 
gives  command  over  some  physical  comforts  becomes 
the  object  of  intenser  desire  than  all  blessings  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  and  we  live  to  get  rich,  instead  of 
getting  rich  that  we  may  live.  The  mere  lapse  of  years 
is  not  life  :  to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep ;  to  be  exposed 
to  the  darkness  and  the  light ;  to  pace  round  in  the 
mill  of  habit,  and  turn  the  wheel  of  wealth ;  to  make 
reason  onr  book-keeper,  and  turn  thought  into  an 
implement  of  trade, — this  is  not  life.  In  all  this,  but 
a  poor  fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  is 
awakened  :  and  the  sanctities  still  slumber  which  make 
it  most  worth  while  to  be.  Knowledge,  truth,  love, 
beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone  give  vitality  to  the  me- 
chanism of  existence ;  the  laugh  of  mirth  that  vibrates 
through  the  heart,  the  tears  that  freshen  the  dry  wastes 
within,  the  music  that  brings  childhood  back,  the 
prayer  that  calls  the  Aiture  near,  the  doubt  which 
makes  us  meditate,  the  death  which  startles  us  with 
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mystery,  the  hardship  which  forces  as  to  straggle,  the 
anxiety  that  ends  in  tnist, — are  the  true  nourishment 
of  our  natural  being.  But  these  things,  which  pene- 
trate to  the  very  core  and  marrow  of  existence,  the 
votaries  of  riches  are  apt  to  fly ;  they  like  not  any- 
thing that  touches  the  central  and  immortal  conscious- 
ness ;  they  hurry  away  from  occasions  of  sympathy 
into  the  snug  retreat  of  self;  escape  from  life  into  the 
pretended  cares  for  a  livelihood ;  and  die  at  length  busy 
as  ever  in  preparing  the  means  of  living. 

With  a  large  and,  I  fear,  a  predominant  class  among 
us,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  money 
'  measureth  all  things,'  and  is  more  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion than  any  of  the  ends  to  which  it  affects  to  be 
subservient.  It  is  the  one  standard  of  value,  which 
gives  estimation  to  the  vilest  things  that  have  it,  and 
leaves  in  contempt  the  best  that  are  without  it.  It  is 
set  up  as  the  measure  of  knowledge ;  for  is  it  not 
notorious  that  no  intellectual  attainments  receive  a  just 
appreciation,  but  those  which  may  be  converted  into 
gold ;  that  this  is  the  rule  by  which,  almost  exclusively, 
parents  compute  the  worth  of  their  children's  educa- 
tion, and  determine  its  character  and  extent?  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  understanding  burns  with  generous 
curiosity  for  the  conquest  of  some  new  science,  or  the 
fancy  for  some  new  accomplishment ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  study  is  needed  to  brace  the  faculties  with  health, 
or  illumine  the  imagination  with  beauty,  or  agitate  the 
heart  with  high  sympathies ;  '  but  what  is  the  use  of 
it?'  is  the  question  still  asked, — as  if  it  were  not  use 
enough,  instead  of  a  trader  to  make  a  man.  Research 
and  speculation  which  do  not  visibly  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  are  regarded  by  all,  except  the  classes 
^igaged  in  their  pursuit,  as  the  dignified  frivolities  of 
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whimsical  men  ;  aud  though  they  may  bear  the  torch 
into  the  darkne«s  of  antiquity,  or  open  some  unex- 
plored domain  of  nature,  they  mast  not  expect  more 
than  a  cold  tolerance.  Still  worse;  money  with  as  is 
the  meature  of  morality  ;  for  those  parts  and  attribntes 
of  virtne  are  in  primary  esteem  which  are  conducive  to 
worldly  aggrandizement ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
no  others  are  objects  of  earnest  and  hearty  ambition. 
Industry  and  regalarity,  and  a  certain  easy  amount  of 
pecuniary  probity,  being  indispensable  instruments  of 
prosperity,  the  great  moral  forces  of  trade,  are  in  no 
country  held  in  higher  worth ;  but  the  amenities  which 
spread  a  grace  over  the  harsher  features  of  life,  the 
clear  veracity  that  knows  truth  and  profit  to  be  incom- 
mensurable  things,  and  the  generous  affections  whose 
coin  is  in  sympathy  as  well  as  gold,  are  the  objects  of 
but  slight  care,  and  slighter  cnltnre.  The  current 
ideas  of  human  nature  and  character  ore  graduated  by 
the  same  rule,  and  err  on  the  aide,  not  of  generosity, 
but  of  prudence.  The  experienced  are  habitually 
anxious  to  give  the  young  such  an  estimate  of  man- 
kind, as  may  prove,  not  the  most  true,  but  the  most 
profitable, — an  estimate  so  depressed  into  caution  as 
to  be  altogether  below  justice.  To  escape  one  or  two 
possible  rogues,  we  must  suppose  nobody  true ;  for  the 
sake  of  pecuniary  safety,  we  must  submit  to  the  moral 
wretchedness  of  nniversal  distrust,  and  blacken  the 
great  human  heart  for  our  private  ease  ;  as  if  it  were 
not  better  to  run  the  risk  of  ruin,  than  grow  familiar 
with  so  vast  a  lie ;  happier  to  be  bankrupt  in  wealth 
than  in  the  humanities.  Bat  alas !  with  us,  money  is  the 
meature  of  all  utility;  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the 
real  though  disguised  distinction  between  the  English 
DotioBS  of  theory  and  practice.    A  truth  may  be  in  the 
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highest  degree  grand  and  important,  may  relieve  many 
a  cold  and  heavy  doubt,  and  open  many  a  fair  and 
brilliant  vision;  but  unless  it  has  some  reference  to 
money,  it  is  pronounced  a  mere  theory.  A  social  im- 
provement may  be  suggested,  which  promises  to  remove 
some  absurd  anomaly,  to  assert  some  comprehensive 
principle,  or  annihilate  some  sufferings  of  mere  feel- 
ing; but  because  it  has  no  direct  relation  to  the 
mechanism  of  property,  it  is  set  aside  as  not  prac- 
tical. By  an  unnatural  abuse  of  terms,  'practical 
men '  are,  with  us,  not  those  who  study  the  bearing  of 
things  on  human  life  in  its  widest  comprehension, 
but  those  who  value  everything  by  its  effect  upon  the 
purse. 

In  obedience  to  the  same  dominant  passion,  vast 
numbers  spend  their  term  of  mortal  service  in  restless 
and  uneasy  competition,  in  childish  struggles  for  a 
higher  place  in  the  roll  of  opulence  or  fashion,  in 
jealousies  that  gnaw  to  the  very  heart  of  luxury,  in  am- 
bition that  spoils  the  present  splendour  by  the  shadow 
of  some  new  want.  Happy  they  of  simpler  feelings, 
who  have  taken  counsel  of  a  pure  nature  about  the 
economy  of  good ;  who  know  from  what  slight  elements 
the  hand  of  taste  can  weave  the  colours  into  the  web  of 
life,  and  from  what  familiar  memories  the  heart  draws 
the  song  of  cheerfulness  as  the  work  proceeds;  who 
find  no  true  pleasure  marred  because  it  is  plebeian,  nor 
any  indulgence  needful  because  decreed  by  custom ;  who 
discern  how  little  the  palace  can  add  to  the  sincere  joy 
of  a  loving  and  a  Christian  home,  and  feel  that  nature 
dwells  at  the  centre  after  all ;  who  have  the  firmness  to 
retire  to  that  inner  region,  and  embrace  the  toils  of 
reason,  the  labours  of  sympathy,  the  strife  of  con- 
science^ the  exhaustless  ambition  of  Duty,  as  Heaven's 
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own  way  to  combine   the   divinest  activity  with  the 
profoundest  repose. 

The  prevalent  occupations  of  the  community  in 
which  we  live  have  a  tendency  to  pervert  our  moral 
sentiments  and  social  affections,  no  less  than  our  esti- 
mates of  happiness.  In  a  society  so  engrossed  by 
ideas  connected  with  property,  so  eternally  dwelling 
on  the  distinction  of  meum  and  tuum,  men  naturally 
learn  to  think  and  speak  of  all  things  in  the  language 
belonging  to  this  relation ;  to  use  it  as  an  illustration 
of  matters  less  familiar  to  them,  and  apply  its  imagery 
and  analogies  to  subjects  of  a  totally  different  character. 
Over  their  property  the  authority  of  law  gives  them 
absolute  right  and  control ;  no  man  may  touch  it  with 
his  finger,  or  call  them  to  account  for  its  disposal.  I 
need  not  stop  to  acknowledge,  what  is  too  plain  for  any 
one  to  doubt,  that  this  sanctity  of  property  from  in- 
vasion is,  to  any  society,  the  very  cement  of  its  civil- 
ization. Yet  there  is  an  unquestionable  danger  of 
giving  this  notion  of  irresponsible  possession  an  ap- 
plication beyond  its  proper  range;  of  permitting  the 
sense  of  legal  right  to  creep  insensibly  into  the  domain 
of  moral  obligation,  and  spread  there  the  feeling  of 
personal  self-will,  and  set  up  the  caprices  of  inclination 
for  the  deliberations  of  duty.  Men  are  exceedingly  apt 
to  imagine,  that  nothing  can  be  seriously  wrong,  which 
they  have  a  right  to  do;  to  forget  that  the  licence 
which  is  allowed  by  law  may  be  sternly  prohibited  by 
morality.  How  little  concern  does  any  wise  and  con-  > 
scientious  principle  appear  to  have  with  the  expenditure 
of  private  revenue,  especially  where  that  revenue  is  the 
largest !  How  despotically  there  do  mere  whim  and 
chance  suggestion  appear  to  reign !  How  wastefully 
are  the  elements  of  human  enjoyment  squandered  in 
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pernicious  luxuries,  or  dissipated  in  random  experi- 
ments of  benevolence,  of  which  a  little  knowledge 
beforehand  might  have  taught  the  result  just  as  well 
as  the  failure  afterwards !  And  if  ever  a  gentle  re- 
monstrance is  insinuated,  how  instantly  does  the  vulgar 
and  ignorant  feeling  leap  forth,  '  And  may  I  not  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own  ? '  No,  you  may  not,  unless 
your  liking  and  your  duty  are  in  happy  accordance. 
Morally  you  are  as  much  bound  to  distribute  your  own 
wealth  wisely,  as  to  abstain  from  touching  another 
man's ;  bound  by  the  very  same  fundamental  reasons, 
which  forbid  the  privation  of  human  enjoyment  no  less 
than  the  creation  of  human  misery.  As  large  a  por- 
tion of  well-being  may  be  sacrificed  by  an  act  of  wilful 
extravagance  as  by  the  commission  of  a  dishonesty: 
and  were  it  of  a  nature  to  be  definable  by  law,  would 
merit  as  severe  a  punishment.  Shall  anything  then 
deter  us  from  saying  that  such  self-indulgence  is  a 
thief? 

But  the  feelings  which  are  entertained  towards 
property, — the  feelings  of  absolute  and  irresponsible 
control, — are  very  apt  to  extend  to  whatever  it  can  pur- 
chase and  procure ;  and  unhappily,  to  the  services  of 
those  human  beings  who  yield  us  their  labour  for  hire. 
There  is  nothing  over  which  a  man  exercises  such  un- 
controlled power  as  his  purse ;  and  (where  no  principle 
of  justice  and  benevolence  intervenes)  but  one  remove 
from  this  despotism  are  placed  his  dependants.  In 
them  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  be  appreciated 
according  to  his  moral  worth  is  forgotten  ;  and  the  rule 
by  which  they  are  judged  is,  their  mechanical  use  to 
the  master,  not  their  excellence  in  themselves.  That 
they  are  responsible  agents  (except  to  their  employers), 
that    they  have  an   intelligence  receptive    of   truths 
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hearts  that   may  shelter   gentle   sympathies^   and  a 
work  of  duty  to  carry  on  beneath  the  eye  of  God, 
that    their   bodies  are  of  the    same  clay    and  their 
life  constructed  of  the   same  vicissitudes  as  ours, — 
are  thoughts  that  too  seldom  occur  to  lead  us  to  con- 
sult their  feelings,  to  allow  for  their  temptations,  to 
respect  their  conscience  and  improvement,  as  would 
become  a  fraternal  and  a  Christian  heart.     How  hardly 
are  they  judged !     By  how  much  more  xigid  a  rule 
than  that  which  we  apply  to  our  friends   or  to   our- 
selves !     What  order,  what  punctuality,  what  untiring 
industry,  what  equanimity  of  temper,  what  abstinent 
integrity,  is  imperiously  and  mercilessly  demanded  by 
many  a  master,  lax,  and  lazy,  and  passionate  himself ! 
O   with  what  biting  indignation   have  I  seen  those 
most  wretched  of  educated  beings,  the  governess  in  a 
family  and  the  usher  in  a  school,  worked  to  the  bone 
without  the  help  of  a  sympathy,  moving  in  perpetual 
rotation,  with  no  feeling  but  of  the  daily  whirl,  and  of 
incessant  friction  upon  all  that  is  most  tender  in  their 
nature ;  expected  to  have  all  perfections,  intellectual 
and  moral,  and  to  dispense  with   the  respect  which 
is  their  natural  due ;    copiously  blamed  for  what  is 
wrong,  but  scantily  praised  for  what  is  right;   paid, 
but  never  cheered  ;   and  when  worn  threadbare  at  last, 
put  away  as  one  of  the  cast-oiF  shreds  of  society,  that 
only  deforms  the  house  filled  with  purple  and  fine 
linen.     This  is  the  consequence  of  that  state  of  things 
in  which  (to  use  the  words  of  a  Church  Dignitary, 
who  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  write  them  without  a 
syllable  of  regret  or  rebuke)  '  poverty  is  infamous ;  * 
and  in  which  knowledge  and  virtue  weigh  nothing 
against  gold.    Let  the  children  of  labour  remember, 
that  they  are  of  the  class  which  he  of  Nazareth  dig- 
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nified;  that,  peradventure,  in  his  youthfal  days  of 
mechanic  toil,  he  too  was  looked  on  by  the  coarse  eye 
of  sheer  power ;  and  yet  nurtured,  amid  indignities 
and  neglect,  the  spirit  that  made  him  divinely  wise. 

The  despotic  temper  which  is  apt  to  be  engendered 
by  wealth  in  one  direction,  is  naturally  connected  with 
servility  in  the  opposite.  For  the  very  same  reason 
that  we  regard  those  who  are  beneath  us  almost  as 
if  they  were  our  property,  we  must  regard  ourselves 
almost  as  if  we  were  the  property  of  those  above  us. 
There  is  little,  I  fear,  that  is  intellectual  or  moral  in 
that  sort  of  independence  which  is  the  proverbial 
characteristic  of  our  countrymen ;  it  consists  either  in 
mere  churlishness  of  manner,  or  in  overbearing  tyranny 
to  those  of  equal  or  lower  grade.  It  would  be  incon- 
sistent not  to  yield  that  respect  to  the  purse  in  others, 
which  men  are  fond  of  claiming  for  it  in  themselves ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  few  civilized 
countries  is  there  so  much  sycophancy  as  in  this ;  so 
many  creatures  ready  to  crawl  round  a  heap  of  gold ; 
so  many  insignificant  shoals  gleaming  around  every 
great  ship  that  rides  over  the  surface  of  society.  It  is 
a  grievous  evil  arising  hence,  that  the  judgments  and 
moral  feelings  of  society  lose  their  clear-sightedness 
and  power ;  that  the  same  rules  are  not  applied  to  the 
estimate  of  rich  and  poor ;  that  there  is  a  rank  which 
almost  enjoys  immunity  from  the  verdict  of  a  just  public 
sentiment,  where  the  most  ordinary  qualities  receive  a 
mischievous  adulation,  and  even  grave  sins  are  judged 
lightly  or  not  at  all.  But  it  is  a  more  grievous  ill  that 
the  witchery  thus  strikes  with  a  foul  blight  the  true 
manhood  of  the  children  of  God; — the  manhood,  not 
of  limbs  or  life,  but  of  a  spirit  free  and  pure ; — of  an 
understanding  open  to  all  truth,  and  venerating  it  too 
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deeply  to  love  it  except  for  itself,  or  barter  it  for  honoqr 
or  for  gold ;  of  a  heart  enthralled  hy  no  conven- 
tionalisms, bound  by  no  frost  of  cnstom,  but  the 
perennial  fountain  of  all  pare  hnmanities ;  of  a  will 
at  the  mercy  of  no  tyrant  withont-and  no  passion 
within  ;  of  a  conscience  erect  under  all  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  and  ruled  by  no  power  inferior  to  the 
everlasting  law  of  Duty ;  of  affections  gentle  enough 
for  the  hnmblest  sorrows  of  earth,  lofty  enough  for 
the  aspirings  of  the  skies.  In  snch  manhood,  fall  of 
devout  strength  and  open  love,  let  every  one  that  owns 
a  soul  see  that  he  stands  fast ;  in  its  spirit,  at  once 
humane  and  heavenly,  do  the  work,  accept  the  good, 
and  bear  the  burdens  of  his  life.  Its  healthful  power 
will  reveal  the  sickness  of  our  selfishness,  and  recall 
as  from  the  poiaonoas  level  of  onr  luxaries  and 
vanities  to  the  reviving  breath  and  the  monntain 
heights  of  God.  There  could  be  no  deliverer  more 
trne  thau  he  who  shonld  thus  emancipate  himself  and 
na.  0  blessed  are  they  who,  for  the  peace  and  orna- 
ment of  life,  dare  to  rely,  not  on  the  glories  which 
Solomon  affected,  bnt  on  those  which  Jesus  loved ; — 
glories  which  even  God  may  behold  with  complacency, 
— nay,  in  which  he  shines  himself ;  glories  of  nature, 
richer  than  of  man's  device;  genuine  graces,  resem- 
bling the  inimitable  beauties  of  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
painted  with  the  hues  of  heaven,  while  bending  over 
the  soil  of  earth. 
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IX. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  WITHIN  US. 

PART  I. 


Matthew  iv.  17. 

fbox  that  tdcb  jx8u8  bsqan  to  preaoh,  aed  to  bat,  bepeet,  fok 

the  kieodom  of  heaven  18  at  haed. 

By  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  meant  reformation  upon  fji  s.  *A>j^ 
earth.  Whatever  diflSculties  there  may  be  in  filling  np^.^^  (^  d^ 
the  precise  picture  which  the  phrase  would  bring  before 
the  mind  of  a  Jewish  audience,  it  was  unquestionably 
the  Hebrew  formula  for  the  expected  golden  age,  and 
was  the  popular  symbol  to  denote  perfected  society ;  the 
final  ascendancy  of  truth,  justice,  and  peace ;  the  ex- 
pulsion of  misery  and  wrong ;  the  eternal  reign  of  all 
that  is  divine  over  the  world.     This  theocratic  revolu- 


tion was  expected  speedily,  when  the  words  of  the  text  .  . 

which  would  itself  bring  remedies  for  every  imaginable  i^v>rw^  f- 


were  uttered.     On  the  supposed  eve  of  such  a  change,.  / 


ill,  physical  and  moral,  all  earnest  efforts  at  social  ame-  yX^^w/ 
lioration  might  appear  to  be  superseded ;  the  nearer  the  /  \ 
crisis  of  restoration,  the  shorter  would  be  the  triumphs  i 
of  oppression,  and  the  feebler  the  mischiefs  of  sin  :  nay,  y 
if  corruption  ripens   for  judgment,  a  more  vehement; 
outblaze  of  human  crime  might  even  be  welcomed  by 
some/as  likely  to  hasten  the  interposition  which  was 
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to  qaench  and  to  regenerate.  The  appropriate  lesson 
of  the  hour  might  he  thought  to  he  one  of  passive 
watchfuhiess ;  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  hoped-for  redemp- 
tion ;  to  relax  even  the  accustomed  energies  of  life  and 
duty,  as  on  a  world  grown  old;  and,  in  the  words  of 
one  writing  under  the  influence  of  this  very  expectation, 
to  let '  him  that  is  unjust,  he  unjust  still ;  him  that  is 
filthy,  he  filthy  still ;  him  that  is  righteous,  he  righteous 
still ;  him  that  is  holy,  he  holy  still ;  for  the  time  is  at 
hand. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  the  great  prophet  of  the 
hour  draws  the  opposite  inference ;  and  uttera  the  ex- 
hortation short  and  sharp, '  Repent ! '  A  life  of  worldly 
acquiescence,  of  selfish  hahit,  of  unloving  and  harren 
ease,  will  not  do,  he  conceives,  for/ the  kingdom  of 
(y^  Heaven  ;Lwhich)  he  it  what  it  may,  is  no  system  of 
7  mechanism  for  forcing  men  to  he  wise  and  good  without 
'  any  trouble,  but  a  social  state  accruing  from  wisdom 
and  excellence  previously  formed;  not  a  scene  from 
which  souls  acquire  sanctity,  hut  one  to  which  they  give 
it.  Personal  repentance,  the  transference  of  the  life 
from  conventionalism  to  conviction,  the  kindling  of 
pure  and  productive  affections,  must  precede  and  usher 
in  the  reign  of  Ood  upon  the  earth ;  men  must  truly 
venerate  the  Deity  within  them,  and  ho  will  not  be  slow 
to  descend  with  his  peace  on  society  around  them.  The 
holy  and  divine  must  first  be  recognized  and  enshrined 
in  the  individual  and  private  heart;  and  then  will 
follow  its  wider  conquests  over  humanity.  ]  There  is 
the  home  and  citadel  of  its  strength,  from  which  it 
sallies  forth  to  win  its  public  triumphs,  and  establish 
its  general  rule ;  there  the  centre  whence  its  influence 
radiates,  till  it  embraces  and  penetrates  even  the  out- 
lying margin  of  barbarism  and  sin. 
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Christ,  then,  whose  voice  is  Christianity,  addresses 
himself  first  to  the  individual  conscience ;  indulges  in 
no  dreams  of  a  renovated  world  without,  till  he  has 
flung  his  appeal  to  the  man  within ;  looks  there  for  the 
creative  and  vital  forces,  which  are  to  make  all  things 
new.      He  speaks  to  his    hearers,  not  as  to  passive 
creatures  who  might  look  about  them  for  some  position 
in  which  it  might  befall  them  to  be  good,  but  as  to 
beings  conscious  of  internal  power  to  strive  and  win 
the  excellence  they  love ;  to  grapple  athletically  with  the 
oppositions  of  circumstance ;    and  run  the  appointed 
race,  though  with  panting  breast  and   bleeding  feet. 
Herein,  I  conceive,  did  Christ  preach  a  gospel  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  prevailing  temper  and  philosophy 
of  our  times.    It  is  their  tendency  not  to  excite  men  to 
become  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  to  manage  them  as 
they  are.     The  age  has  been  prolific  (like  many  of  its 
predecessors)  in  inventions  and  proposed  social  arrange- 
ments, by  which  we  may  sit  still  and  be  made  into  the 
right  kind  of  men ;  which  will  render  duty  the  smoothest 
thing  on  earth,  by  warning  all  interfering  motives  ofiT  the 
spot,  and  turn  the  Christian  race  into  a  stroll  upon  a 
mossy  lawn.   The  trust  and  boast  of  our  period  is  not  in 
its  individual  energy  and  virtue,  not  in  its  great  and 
good  minds,  but  in  its  external  civilization,  in  schemes 
of  social  and  political  improvement,  in  things  to  be  done 
for  us,  rather  than  bf/  us ;  in  what  we  are  to  get,  more 
than  in  what  we  are  to  be.     We  have  had  systems  of 
education,  which  were  to  mould  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren into  a  perfection  that  would  make  experience  blush; 
systems  of  self-culture,  to  nurse  our  faculties  into  full 
maturity ;  systems  of  socialism,  for  mending  the  whole 
world,  and  presenting  every  one  with  a  virtuous  mind, 
without  the  least  trouble  on  his  part.    Even  those  who 
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escape  this  enthusiasm  of  system,  are  apt  to  place  an 
extravagant  trust  in  sets  of  outward  circumstances; 
and  dazzled  by  the  splendid  forms  whieh  modern  civili- 
zation assumes,  to  conceive  of  them  as  powers  in  them- 
selves, independently  of  the  minds  that  fill  and  use 
them.  Commerce,  mechanical  art,  and  more  reason- 
ably, but  still  with  some  error,  the  school  and  the 
printing-press,  are  each  in  turn  cited  as  in  themselves 
securing  the  indefinite  progress  of  nations  and  man- 
kind. It  would  be  absurd  to  doubt  that  these  causes 
operate  with  constant  and  beneficent  power  on  the  mind 
of  a  people ;  but  on  this  very  account  an  exclusive  and 
irrational  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  two  methods  exist,  of  aiming  at  human  im- 
provement,— by  adjusting  circumstances  without  and  by 
addressing  the  affections  within ;  by  creating  facilities 
of  position,  or  by  developing  force  of  character;  by 
mechanism  or  by  mind.  The  one  is  institutional  and 
systematic,  operating  on  a  large-scale;  reaching  indivi- 
duals circuitously  and  at  last;  the  other  is  personal 
and  moral,  the  influence  of  soul  on  soul,  life  creating 
life,  beginning  in  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  and 
spreading  thence  over  communities ;  the  one,  in  short, 
reforming  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the 
other  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  And  in 
comparing  these  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  superior 
triumphs  of  the  latter,  which  was  the  method  of  Christ 
and  Christianity.  Indeed  the  great  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  view  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  its  preference 
of  the  inward  element  over  the  outward ;  its  reliance 
upon  the  least  showy  and  most  deep  buried  portions 
of  society  for  the  evangelizing  of  the  world ;  and  still 
more  upon  the  profoundest  and  most  faintly  whispered 
sentiments  of  the  soul  for  the  regeneration  of  the  indi- 
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Tidual.  It  forbids  us  to  say,  'Lo,  here!*  or  *Lo, 
there ! '  and  assures  us  that '  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  *  us. 

In  attributing  the  sanctification  and  moral  growth  of 
personal  character  to  an  agency  from  mthin,  Chris- 
tianity is  surely  confirmed  by  experience.  Rarely  do 
these  blessed  changes  originate  in  any  peculiarities  of 
the  individual's  lot,  visibly  favourable ; — else  from  a 
knowledge  of  his  circumstances,  we  should  be  able  to 
predict  the  history  of  his  mind.  Most  often  they  arise, 
without  any  marked  revolution  in  his  condition,  from 
secret  and  untraceable  workings  of  the  soul,  from  native 
forces  of  the  inner  man,  merely  taking  from  external 
circumstances  an  excnse  for  breaking  into  energy.-an 
excuse  which  a  thousand  different  situations  would  have 
supplied  as  well.  Feeble  minds,  in  apology  for  their 
puny  growth  or  premature  decay  in  excellence,  complain 
of  the  climate  in  which  God  has  planted  them ;  but 
where  there  is  any  vigour  of  life,  the  good  seed  will  not 
wait  to  burst,  till  it  be  removed  to  some  sunny  slope  or 
luxuriant  garden  of  the  Lord :  give  it  but  a  lodgment 
on  the  rock,  and  feed  it  with  the  melting  snow,  and  it 
will  start  a  forest  on  the  hills,  climbing  with  giant  feet, 
fast  as  the  seasons  can  make  steps.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  of  circumstances,  when 
applied  on  a  large  scale  to  tribes  of  men, — however 
certain  it  may  be  that  national  character  is  changed  by 
the  insensible  influences  of  national  condition, — the  ap- 
plication of  the  notion  by  individuals  to  their  own  case 
is  almost  always  fallacious ;  and  the  very  fact  of  their 
throwing  upon  their  fate  the  blame  of  their  own  faith- 
lessness and  sin,  is  a  sure  symptom  that  they  have  not 
the  living  conscience  which  would  turn  a  better  lot  into 
a  better  life.     The  souls  that  would  really  be  richer  in 
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duty  in  some  new  position,  are  precisely  those  who 
borrow  no  excuses  from  the  old  one ;  who  even  esteem 
it  full  of  privileges,  plenteous  in  occasions  of  good, 
frequent  in   divine   appeals,   which    they  chide   their 
graceless  and  unloving  temper  for  not  heeding  more. 
Wretched  and  barren  is  the  discontent  that  quarrels 
with  its  tools  instead  of  with  its  skill ;  and,  by  criti- 
cising Providence,  manages  to  keep  up  complacency 
with  self.     How  gentle  should  we  be,  if  we  were  not 
provoked ;  how  pious,  if  we  were  not  busy ;  the  sick 
would  be  patient,  only  he  is  not  in  health ;  the  obscure 
would  do  great  things,  only  he  is  not  conspicuous! 
Nay,  the  infatuation  besets  us  more  closely  still,  and 
tempts  us  to  expect  wonders  from  some  altered  posture 
of  our  affairs  totally  inadequate  to  their  production. 
What  we  neglect  in  summer  is  to  be  done  in  winter; 
what  present  interruptions  persuade  us  to  forego  is  to 
be  gloriously  achieved  at  some  coming  period  of  golden 
leisure,  when  confusion  is  to  cease,  and  life  to  be  set 
into  an  order  unattainable  yet.     As  if  time  and  change, 
which  should  be  our  servants,  and  made  to  do  the 
bidding  of  our  conscience,  were  to  be  waited  on  by  our 
servile  will ;  as  if  the  pusillanimous  submission,  once 
made,  could  be  at  once  recalled.     No ;  as  the  captive 
of  old  was  carried  off  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  field 
of  slavery,  the  vanquished  soul  becomes  temptation's 
serf,  and,  after  tears  and  repinings,  learns  to  be  cheer- 
ful at  the  toil  of  sin.     Once  let  a  man  insult  the  majesty 
of  Duty,  by  waiting  till  its  commands  shall  become 
easy,  and  he  must  be  disowned  as  an  outlaw  from  her 
realm.     If  he  calculates  on  this  or  that  happy  influence 
which  is  to  shape  him  into  something  nobler  ;  if  he  once 
regards  his  moral  nature,  not  as  an  authoritative  power 
invested  within  its  sphere  with  a  divine  omnipotence 
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that  speaks  and  it  is  done,  but  as  passive  material  to 
be  worked  by  the  ingenuity  of  circumstances  into  some- 
what that  is  good, — it  is  all  over  with  him ;  the  ascend- 
ancy of  conscience  is  gone ;  collapse  and  ruin  have 
begun.  The  mind  has  fallen  into  contentment  with 
the  mere  conception, — the  feeble  and  far-off  imagina- 
tion of  excellence ;  confounds  the  look  of  duty,  which 
indeed  is  a  fair  vision,  with  the  strife  and  effort,  the 
weary  tension  of  resolve,  the  doubt,  the  prayers,  the 
t^ars,  which  may  bring  our  Christian  manhood  to  ex- 
haustion. Pleasant  is  it  to  entertain  the  picture  of 
ourselves  in  some  future  scene,  planning  wisely,  feeling 
nobly,  and  executing  with  holy  triumph  of  the  will ;  but 
'tis  a  different  thing, — not  in  the  green  avenues  of  the 
future,  but  in  the  hot  dust  of  the  present  moment, — not 
in  the  dramatic  positions  of  the  fancy,  but  in  the  plain 
prosaic  now, — to  do  the  duty  that  waits  and  wants  us, 
and  put  forth  an  instant  and  reverential  hand  to  the 
noon-day  or  the  evening  task.  It  is  a  vain  attempt, — 
that  of  the  Epicurean  moralist :  to  *  endure  hardness ' 
is  the  needful  condition  of  every  service,  and  above  all, 
for  the  good  '  soldier  of  Christ ; '  and  no  man  can  try 
his  utmost,  with  comfort  to  himself.  Without  great 
effort  was  nothing  worthy  ever  achieved ;  and  he  who 
is  never  conscious  of  any  strong  lift  within  the  mind, 
may  know  that  he  is  a  cumberer  of  the  ground. 

This  weak  reliance  then  on  outward  occasions  and 
influences  for  moral  improvement  is  always  ineffectual. 
And  it  is  the  constant  experience  of  those  who  indulge 
in  it,  that  to  postpone  the  season  is  to  perpetuate  the 
sin.  Instead  of  being  lifted  easily  by  the  mechanism 
of  new  and  more  powerful  motives  into  a  higher  life, 
the  most  overwhelming  vicissitudes  sweep  over  them, 
and  after  beating  upon   their  defenceless  affections, 
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leave  them  where  they  were  ;  not  invigorated  into  eSort, 
but  simply  wasted  by  passive  anguish  :  just  as  danger, 
which  may  but  reveal  to  the  strong  his  strength,  will 
sink  the  paralytic  into  death.  But  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  soul  rests,  with  implicit  dependence,  not  on 
outward  opportunities,  but  on  inward  convictions,  on 
some  venerated  idea  of  right,  there  is  the  true  germ  of 
spiritual  life,  the  element  of  a  mighty  power.  This 
repose  upon  a  supreme  ideal  as  the  only  real  is  the  true 
Christian  faith ;  and  he  that  has  it,  though  it  be  little  as 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  is  able  to  cast  the  mountain  into 
the  sea.  For,  its  force  depends  not  on  the  greatness  or 
rarity  of  the  thoughts  which  enter  into  it ;  the  simplest 
faith,  be  it  only  deep  and  trustful,  the  very  smallest 
idea  of  a  mission  in  life  assigned  by  God,  be  it  only 
lovingly  and  clearly  seen,  '  lifteth  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,'  and  *  to  them  that  have  no  might  increaseth 
strength.'  As  of  old  it  banished  disease,  and  couched 
the  blind,  and  soothed  the  maniac,  by  miracles  of  power, 
so  does  it  still  heal  and  bless  by  its  miracles  of  love. 
Who  has  not  seen  the  frequent  transformation  it  effects 
in  the  wayward,  frivolous,  self-indulgent  child,  when 
some  living  point  has  been  touched  within  the  heart ; 
how  it  seems  to  create  wisdom,  experience,  energy,  and 
serenity  at  a  stroke,  and  teaches  her  best  to  administer 
the  daily  and  nightly  medicine  of  an  unspeakable  affec- 
tion to  the  sufferings  of  a  sick  brother,  or  the  infirmities 
of  an  aged  parent.  It  puts  a  divine  fire  into  the  dullest 
soul,  and  draws  in  Saul  also  among  the  prophets ;  it 
turns  the  peasant  into  the  apostle,  and  the  apostle's 
meanest  follower  into  the  martyr. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  svdden  change  of  mind  effected 
by  a  newly-opened  faith.  In  the  primitive  Christian 
doctrine  such  change  plainly  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
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nized  as  possible.  And  in  spite  of  all  that  philosophers 
have  written,  with  some  truth  but  not  the  whole  truth, 
respecting  the  power  of  habit,  and  the  slow  and  severe 
pace  of  moral  improvement  and  recovery,  and  the 
impossibility  of  abrupt  conversion,  I  believe  there  is  a 
profound  reality  in  the  opposite  and  popular  belief ; — as 
indeed  there  must  be  in  all  popular  beliefs  respecting 
matters  of  mental  experience.  It  is  quite  true  that 
instantaneous  regeneration  of  the  mind  is  not  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  commoner  sort,  especially  in  the  present 
day:  but  it  is  also  true,  that  of  all  the  remarkable 
moral  recoveries  that  occur,  (alas!  too  few  at  best,) 
almost  the  whole  are  of  this  kind.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  upward  efforts  of  the  will,  when  it  exchanges  the 
madness  of  passion  for  the  perceptions  of  reason,  are 
toilsome,  and,  if  successful^  tardy;  and  if  all  trans- 
formations of  conscience  were  of  the  deliberate  and 
reasonable  sort,  philosophers  could  not  say  too  much 
about  their  infrequency  and  slowness.  But  the  process 
springs  from  a  higher  and  more  powerful  source ;  the 
persuasion  is  conducted  by  some  new  and  intense  affec- 
tion, some  fresh  and  vivid  reverence,  followed,  not  led, 
by  the  conscience  and  reason.  The  weeds  are  not  pain- 
fully plucked  up  by  the  cautious  hand  of  tillage  reckon- 
ing on  its  fruits,  but  burnt  out  by  the  blaze  of  a  divine 
shame  and  love.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  a  change 
cannot  be  expected, — that  to  calculate  on  it  is  inex- 
pressibly perilous;  for  the  deeper  movements  of  the 
soul  shrink  back  from  our  computations,  refuse  to  be 
made  the  tools  of  our  prudence,  and  insist  on  coming 
unobserved  or  coming  never ;  and  he  that  reckons  on 
them  sends  them  into  banishment,  and  only  shows  that 
they  are  and  must  be  strangers  to  his  barren  heart.  It 
is  quite  true  that  self-cure  is  of  all  things  the  most 
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arduous;  but  that  which  is  impossible  to  the  man 
within  U8,  may  be  altogether  possible  to  the  God.  In 
truth,  the  denial  of  such  changes,  under  the  affectation 
of  great  knowledge  of  man,  shows  an  incredible  igno- 
rance of  men.  Why,  the  history  of  every  great  religious 
revolution,  such  as  the  spread  of  Methodism,  is  made 
up  of  nothing  else;  the  instances  occurring  in  such 
number  and  variety,  as  to  transform  the  character  of 
whole  districts  and  vast  populations,  and  to  put  all 
scepticism  at  utter  defiance.  And  if  some  more  philo- 
sophic authority  is  needed  for  the  fact,  we  may  be  con- 
tent with  the  sanction  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  observed 
that  a  man  reforms  his  habits  either  all  together  or 
not  at  all.  Deterioration  of  mind  is  indeed  always 
gradual ;  recovery  usually  sudden ;  for  God,  by  a  mys- 
tery of  mercy,  has  established  this  distinction  in  our 
secret  nature, — ^that  while  we  cannot,  by  one  dark 
plunge,  sympathize  with  guilt  far  beneath  us,  but  gaze 
at  it  with  recoil  till  intermediate  shades  have  rendered 
the  degradation  tolerable, — we  are  yet  capable  of  sym- 
pathizing with  moral  excellence  and  beauty  infinitely 
above  us ;  so  that  while  the  debased  may  shudder  and 
sicken  at  even  the  true  picture  of  themselves,  they  can 
feel  the  silent  majesty  of  self-denying  and  disinterested 
duty.  With  a  demon  can  no  man  feel  complacency, 
though  the  demon  be  himself;  but  God  can  all  spirits 
reverence,  though  his  holiness  be  an  infinite  deep. 
And  thus  the  soul,  privately  uneasy  at  its  insincere 
state,  is  prepared,  when  vividly  presented  with  some 
SLublime  object  veiled  before,  to  be  pierced  as  by  a  flash 
from  Heaven  with  an  instant  veneration,  sometimes 
intense  enough  to  fuse  the  'fetters  of  habit  and  drop 
them  to  the  earth  whence  they  were  forged.  The  mind 
is  ready,  like  a  liquid  on  the  eve  of  crystallization,  to 
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yield  up  its  state  on  the  touch  of  the  first  sharp  point, 
and  dart,  over  its  sui*face  and  in  its  depths,  into  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  forms,  and  from  being  turbid  and 
weak  as  water,  to  become  clear  as  crystal,  and  solid  as 
the  rock. 

Meanwhile,  though  acknowledging,  for  the  sake  of 
truth  and  the  understanding  of  God's  grace,  the  possi- 
bility and  reality  of  such  changes,  we  must  remember 
that,  like  all  vicissitudes  of  the  aflfections,  they  neither 
come  at  the  direct  command  of  our  will,  nor  descend 
on  those  who  watch  for  external  influences  to  produce 
them.  There  are  those  who  go  about  in  passive  wait- 
ing for  a  call  from  heaven ;  who  try  this,  and  try  that, 
and  say,  '  Lo  here ! '  and  '  Lo  there ! '  And  they  find 
that  *  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  of  observation.' 
Wanting  to  be  holy,  for  the  sake  of  being  happy,  they 
shall  assuredly  be  neither;  unless  first  the  crust  of 
their  selfish  nature  is  broken  by  afiSiction,  and  bending 
the  head  upon  the  shrine  of  sorrow,  they  cry  with  a 
contrition  that  forgets  to  be  happy, — a  cry  that,  it  may 
be,  the  Divine  Spirit  will  not  despise.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  us.  In  the  latency  of  every  soul  there 
lurks,  among  the  things  it  loves  and  venerates,  some 
earnest  and  salient  point,  whence  a  divine  life  may  be 
begun  and  radiate ;  some  incipient  idea  of  duty,  it  may 
be,  some  light  mist  of  disinterested  love,  appearing 
vague  and  nebulous  and  infinitely  distant  within  the 
mighty  void, — a  broken  fringe  of  holy  light,  seen  only 
in  the  spirit's  deepest  darkness :  and  therein  may  be 
the  stirrings  of  a  mystic  energy,  and  the  haze  may  be 
gathered  together,  and  glow  within  the  mind  into  a 
star, — a  sun, — a  piercing  eye  of  God.  But  wherever 
the  Deity  dwelleth  within  us,  he  will  be  unfelt  and  a 
stranger  to  us  till  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  duties 
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and  aspirations  which  we  feel  to  be  his  voice ;  till  we 
renounce  ourselves,  and  unhesitatingly  precipitate  our 
life  on  the  persuasion  of  our  disinterested  affections. 
While  his  *  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,'  yet  certain 
it  is  that  they  only  who  do  his  will  shall  ever  feel  his 
power. 


X. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  WITHIN  US. 

PART  II. 


Matthew  iv.  17. 

rrox  that  timb  jb8vs  bb0a5  to  preach,  akd  to  sat,  rbpbkt;  for 

the  xihgdom  07  heaven  is  at  ha5d. 

That  the  reformation  and  improvement  of  individual  t 
character  proceeds  from  within,  not  from  without ; ' 
that  it  usually  dates,  not  from  any  change  in  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  life,  but  from  the  birth  of 
some  indigenous  idea  or  a£fection  in  the  mind,  is  the 
doctrine  which  I  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse.  However  natural  may  be  our  reliance 
on  external  influences  and  marked  transitions  in  our 
lot,  as  facilities  for  a  change  of  mind,  that  reliance  was 
shown  to  be  delusive,  and  even  to  originate  in  a  state 
of  feeling,  which  itself  forbids  the  change.  A  new 
and  regenerative  a£fection,  wherever  it  finds  root, 
springs  up  (like  a  kingdom  of  Ood  within  us),  'i^ot 
with  observation,'  but  silently  and  unconsciously; 
from  suggestions  seemingly  sUght  or  even  untrace- 
able ;  with  power  often  sudden  and  triumphant ;  in  a 
seat  within  the  soul  profound  and  central ;  whence  a 
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transforming  force  radiates  over  the  whole  character  to 
its  very  form  and  visible  expression. 

From  the  case  of  an  individual  man,  we  will  now 
pass  to  that  of  multitudes.  In  societies,  the  order  of 
reformation  will  be  found  to  be  the  same ; — from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  ;  from  a  solitary  point  deep 
buried  and  unnoticed,  first  to  the  circumjacent  region, 
and  then  over  the  whole  service  ;  from  the  native  force 
and  inspired  insight  of  some  individual  mind,  that 
kindles,  first  itself,  and  then,  by  its  iiTesistible  in- 
tensity, a  wider  and  wider  sphere  of  souls;  spirit 
being  bom  of  spirit,  life  of  life,  thought  of  thought. 
'A  higher  civilization,  by  which  I  understand  neither 
superior  clothes,  nor  better  houses,  nor  richer  wines, 
nor  even  more  destructive  gunpowder,  but  a  nobler 
system  of  ideas  and  aspirations  possessing  a  com- 
munity, must  commence,  where  alone  ideas  and  aspi- 
rations can  have  a  beginning,  in  somebody's  mind. 
Hence,  of  all  the  more  remarkable  social  revolutions, 
the  seminal  principle,  the  primitive  type,  may  be  traced 
to  some  one  man,  whose  spiritual  greatness  had  force 
enough  to  convert  generations  and  constitute  an  era  in 
the  world's  life ;  who  preached  with  power  some  mighty 
repentance  or  transition  of  sentiment  within  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  thus  rendered  more  near  at  hand  that 
'  kingdom  of  Heaven/  for  which  all  men  sigh  and  good 
men  toil.  Private  *  repentance,'  individual  moral 
energy,  deep  personal  faith  in  some  great  conception  of 
duty  or  religion,  are  the  pre-requisites  and  causes  of  all  j 
social  amelioration.  ^ 

It  might  appear  a  waste  of  breath  to  make  assertion 
of  so  plain  a  truth  as  this,  were  it  not  for  the  disposi- 
ition  of  men  to  invert  this  order,  to  plan  new  systems 
of  society  in  order  to  i>erfect  the  individual,  instead  of 
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seekiDg  in  the    individual   conscience  the  germ  of  a 
nobler   form  of    society.     Every  vice  and  grievance, 
every  evil,  physical  and  moral,  which  may  aflSict  any 
class  of  a  community,  is  apt  to  be  charged  exclusively 
upon  faulty  institutional  arrangements ;  upon  laws  or 
the  want  of  laws  ;  on  forms  of  government ;  on  econo- 
mical necessity ;  on  some  external  causes  which  lift  o£f 
the  weight  of  responsibility  from  the  individual  will, 
and  make  men  passive    and  querulous  under  wrong, 
instead  of  active  and  penitent.    Their  aspirations  are 
turned  outwards,  rather  than  inwards ;   become  com- 
plaints instead  of  efforts ;  and  spoil  their  tempers  instead 
of  ennobling  their  energies.    They  must  have  the  world 
mended,  before  they  can  be  expected  to  be  better  than 
they  are :  they  reverse  the  solemn  exhortation  of  my 
text ;  and  propose  to  make  a  stir  to  get  the  *  kingdom 
of  Heaven  '  established  first  ;  and  then  repentance  and 
moral  renovation  will  follow  of  course.     The  machinery 
of  human  motives  being,  we  are  sometimes  assured, 
altogether  out  of  order,  the  manufacture  of  characters 
is  unavoidably  far  from  satisfactory.     And  not  unfre- 
quently  a  truly  surprising  amount  of  faith  is  manifested 
in  the  skill  of  certain  moral  mechanists,  who  promise 
to  rectify  the  disorder,  and  form  for  us  the  only  true 
specimens  of  men.     Self-interest  is  the  one  force  by 
which  all  speculators  of  this  class  propose  to  animate 
their  new  framework  of  society ;  its  application  being 
ingeniously  distributed  so  as  to  maintain  an  unerring 
equilibrium,  and  smoothly  execute  the  work  of  duty. 
A  hard-worked  power  is  this  Self-interest ;  by  which 
vulgar  minds,  in  schools  of  philosophy  or  in  councils  of 
state,  have  from  an  early  age  thought  to  subdue  and 
manage  men ;  but  from  which,  time  after  time,  they 
have  broken  loose  in  startling  and  remarkable  ways. 
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Against  this  reliance  for  human  improvement  on  insti- 
tutions and  economical  organization,  apart  from  agencies 
internal  and  spiritual,  Providence  and  history  enter  a 
perpetual  protest.  And  it  behoves  all  wise  men  to  add 
their  voices  too  :  the  more  so,  because  it  is  the  tendency 
of  our  times  rather  to  criticise  society,  than  to  ennoble 
and  sanctify  individuals ;  to  apply  trading  analogies  to 
great  questions  of  human  improvement ;  to  place  as 
implicit  a  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  self-interest  in 
morals  as  of  steam  in  the  arts ;  forgetting  that  between 
the  grossest  and  the  most  refined  form  of  this  principle, 
there  can  only  be  the  difference  between  the  cannibal 
and  the  epicure.  Let  us  not  glorify  the  body  of  civili- 
zation, and  overlook  its  soul ;  and  while  luxuriating  in 
its  fruits,  neglect  the  waters  at  its  secret  root. 

The  systematic  socialist,  who  is  confident  he  '  can 
explain  the  origin  of  evil,'  and  no  less  sure  that  he  can 
remove  it  by  a  kind  of  mental  engineering  or  exact  com- 
putation of  human  wants  and  desires,  is  the  extreme 
exemplification  of  this  spirit.     In  order  to  indicate  the 
fallacy  of  his  scheme,  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel  beyond 
his  own  class  of  illustrations.      He  perpetually  calls 
the  arrangements   into  which   he  proposes  to  fit  the 
world,   a  *  machine.'      In  every  machine  there   is  a 
power  to  move,  and  a  resistance  to  be  overcome  :  and 
in  this  particular  project  for    curing  the    errors  and 
perfecting  the  minds    of  men,    it    is   clear  that  the 
social  organization    is    relied  upon   as  the  power  to 
repress  the  human  passions    and  will,  considered  as 
resistance.     Yet,  as  organization  is  nothing  in  itself, 
but  merely  a  disposition  of  parts  through  which  force 
may  be  transmitted  from  point  to  point,  no  effect  can 
ensue  till  it  is  filled  and  animated  with  some  energy 
not  its  own  :  nor  in  this  case  can  the  boasted  engine 
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of  improvement  be  worked  but  by  the  very  minds  it  is 
intended  to  control :  and  the  power  and  the  resistance 
being  thus  the  same,  the  machine  must  stand  still,  as 
certainly  as  the  inventions  on  which  sciolists  waste 
their  ingenuity  for  producing  perpetual  motion  and 
self-revolving  wheels.  Or,  to  take  an  illustration  from 
morals  rather  than  from  physics,  it  is  the  same  mis- 
take, by  which  a  disorderly  mind  expects  to  acquire 
faithfulness  and  punctuality  of  conscience  from  a 
neatly-arranged  list  of  employments,  and  well-filled 
scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the  hours.  While  the  force 
of  good  resolve  which  produced  the  list  remains,  the 
self-made  law  continues  to  be  obeyed,  and  the  program 
looks  up  with  a  grave  and  venerable  authority.  But 
the  occasion  passes,  the  tension  of  the  heart  relaxes, 
temptations  crowd  and  hurry  back :  and  the  slips  of 
conscience  recommence,  and  confusion  triumphs  again, 
though  the  paper  plans  of  duty  are  symmetrical  as 
ever;  looking  now  with  vain  remonstrance  at  our  re- 
bellion, till  discarded  and  trodden  under  foot  for  re- 
minding us  of  our  departed  allegiance. 

It  is  far  from  my  desire  to  speak  lightly  of  the  im- 
portance of  institutional  and  political  change.  But 
perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  the  true  light  in  which  to 
regard  it  is,  that  its  function  is  to  check  evil  rather 
than  create  positive  good;  to  prevent,  by  timely  re- 
moval, an  injurious  variance  between  the  mind  of  a 
people  and  its  ways;  and  leave  room  for  the  unem- 
barrassed operations  of  all  active  causes  of  improvement 
that  may  spread  from  the  centres  of  private  life.  More 
than  this  is  usually  expected ;  the  intensity  of  political 
passion  exaggerates  the  magnitude  of  the  stake :  and 
hence,  measures,  or  the  defeat  of  measures,  of  social 
innovation,  usually  disappoint  by  the  smallness  of  the 
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result ;  while  the  concoptions  and  acts  of  single  minds, 
piercing  the  deeps  of  human  sympathy,  and  touching 
the  springs  of  the  human  will,  often  start  from  secrecy 
and  neglect  to  a  power  transcendent  and  sublime. 
While  the  vastest  and  hest-executed  schemes  of  sab- 
version  and  reconstruction  are  necessarily  transient, 
the  creation  of  deep  individual  faith  is  the  mightiest 
and  most  permanent  of  human  powers. 

For  an  example  we  need  only  turn  to  the  grandest  o^ 
revolutions,  the  travels  and  triumphs  of  Christianity 
itself.  We  do  injustice  to  the  gospel,  and  gratuitously 
lessen  the  wonder  of  its  spread,  when  wo  speak  of  it 
as  a  system,  deliberately  projecting  the  downfall  of  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  urged  on  mainly  by  the 
physical  power  or  intellectual  persuasion  of  miracle. 
No  comprehensive  scheme  of  policy,  no  continuous 
plan,  no  study  of  effect  however  benevolent,  can  be 
traced  in  our  Lord's  ministry.  These  ingenuities  are 
the  necessary  resort  of  our  feeble  minds,  which  have  to 
adapt  themselves  with  nic«ty  to  foreign  canses,  to  con- 
ciliate events  instead  of  commanding  them,  to  accu- 
mulate power  by  making  each  step  contribute  some- 
thing  to  the  next.  But  where  there  is  an  exuberance 
of  strength,  and  every  moment  is  in  itself  equal  to  the 
demand  made  upon  it,  the  soul  may  retain  its  divine 
freedom,  unchained  by  the  successive  links  of  precou- 
ceived  arrangement.  Art  and  strategy  constitute  the 
wisdom  of  those  whose  ends  must  be  gained  against 
the  wills  of  others  ;  but  are  misplaced  in  those  whe 
act  upon  and  by  their  loving  and  conseuting  mind. 
There  is  a  wisdom  of  the  understanding,  arising  from 
foresight,  which  demands  policy;  there  is  a  hi^er 
wisdom  of  the  soul,  derived  from  insight,  which  dis- 
penses with  it.     To  discern  '  that  which  is  before  and 
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after/  has  been  pronounced  the  gi'eat  human  preroga- 
tive :  but  to  see  clearly  that  which  is  within,  is  the 
divine.  And  this  was  Christ's ;  the  source  of  that 
majestic  power  by  which,  as  the  hierophant  and  inter- 
preter of  the  god-like  in  the  soul,  he  uttered  everlasting 
oracles.  He  penetrated  through  the  film  to  the  inner 
mystery  and  silence  of  our  nature :  and  when  he  spake, 
an  instant  music, — as  of  a  minster  organ  touched  by 
spirits  at  midnight, — thrilled  and  made  a  low  chant 
within,  f  0,  when  speech  is  given  to  a  soul  holy  and 
true  as  his,  Time,  and  its  dome  of  ages,  becomes  as  a 
mighty  whispering  gallery,  round  which  the  imprisoned 
utterance  runs  and  reverberates  for  eve?J)  His  awful 
vows  in  the  wilderness,  the  mournful  oreathings  of 
Olivet,  the  mellow  voice  that  led  the  hymn  at  the  Last 
Supper,  the  faint  cries  of  Calvary,  the  solemn  assu- 
rance that  heaven  and  God  dwell  in  us, — do  they  not 
ring  and  vibrate  in  our  hearts  unto  this  day  ?  It  was 
not  chiefly  the  force  of  external  miracle  on  the  convic- 
tions, not  the  logical  persuasion  of  his  mere  authority, 
not  even  the  soundness  and  reasonableness  of  his  doc- 
trine, that  gave  to  his  religion  its  penetrative  power ; 
but  the  mind  itself,  of  which  his  life  and  discourse 
were  but  the  symbol  and  expression  ;  the  clearness  and 
beauty  with  which  he  revealed  that  portion  of  the  Deity 
that  may  dwell  in  man,  and  by  action  as  well  as  words 
proved  the  reality  of  holiness,  cast  to  the  winds  the 
doubts  that  hung  as  foul  mists  around  all  that  was 
divine,  and  drew  it  forth  from  the  world's  background 
of  night  in  colours  soft  as  the  rainbow,  yet  intense  as 
the  sun.  Had  the  soul  of  Christ  been  different,  in 
vain  would  all  external  endowments  of  verbal  truth 
and  physical  omnipotence  have  been  accumulated  on 
him.     It  was  that  spirit  within, — the  impersonation  of 
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heavenly  love  and  light, — that  retained  around  him  hy 
unconscious  attraction  the  little  hand  of  simple  men, 
to  whom  it  was  '  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give ' 
this  '  kingdom  ' — ^this  transcendent  dominion  over  the 
human  heart.  It  was  this  that  imparted  to  them  their 
best  inspiration,  and  made  them  missionaries  and 
martyrs ;  that  followed  them  like  an  unearthly  vision 
through  life,  in  persecution  and  peril  giving  them  '  that 
very  hour  what  they  ought  to  say ; '  in  temptation  and 
conflict  coming  as  '  an  angel  to  strengthen '  them ;  in 
prison  and  in  bonds  enabling  them  to  say,  '  but  none 
of  these  things  move  us.'  Here  was  one  of  Ood's  great 
powers  abroad  among  men,  which  it  was  impossible 
should  die.  True,  the  world's  heart  seemed  old  and 
withered :  the  more  perhaps  would  the  new  element 
spread,  like  a  fire  bursting  in  the  heart  of  a  forest  dry 
and  dead.  Soon,  in  the  dark  and  unvisited  recesses  of 
many  an  ancient  city,  there  lurked  a  living  point  of 
faith ;  perceptible  at  first  only  in  the  altered  coun- 
tenance of  the  Jew,  whose  lip  no  longer  curled  in 
scorn,  and  whose  pride  was  turned  to  mercy ;  or  in  the 
opened  brow  of  the  slave,  from  whom  abjectness  seemed 
chased  away ;  or  in  the  murmurs  of  happy  prayer,  that 
strayed  from  some  wretched  cabin  into  the  street,  min- 
gling there  with  the  traflBc,  the  revelry,  the  curse.  This 
was  the  faith  which  was  to  tread  the  earth  with  royalty 
so  great ;  precisely,  be  it  observed,  because  it  thus 
began  its  march,  conquering  each  individual  heart  that 
came  nearest  to  its  reach,  and  leaving  there  a  garrison 
of  truth  and  love,  before  passing  on  to  newer  victories. 
Thus  before  the  holiness  of  Christ,  which  was  and  is 
the  supreme  energy  of  the  gospel,  the  craft  of  hierar- 
chies, and  the  force  of  governments,  and  the  inertia  of 
a  massive  civilization,  gave  way.     And  while  thousands 
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of  state-projects  on  the  vastest  scale  hayo  been  con- 
ceived, executed,  and  forgotten ;  while  on  the  field  of 
history  the  repeated  tramp  of  armies  has  been  heard 
to  approach,  to  pass  by,  to  die  away ;  while  the  noise 
of  shifting  nations,  and  the  shriek  of  revolutions,  have 
gone  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  left  silence  once 
more  behind, — ^this  meek  power  triumphs  over  all; 
speaking  with  a  persuasion  which  no  vicissitudes  of 
language  can  render  obsolete,  and  throughout  the  ever- 
varying  abodes  of  humanity  singing  its  sweet  songs  to 
our  heavy  hearts. 

The  revival  of  Christianity  from  its  corruptions 
illustrates  the  same  truth;  that  the  greatest  social 
changes  begin  in  the  creation  of  individual  faith.  I 
am  aware  that  both  the  origin  and  the  reformation  of 
our  religion  are  sometimes  appealed  to  by  sceptical  and 
subversive  minds,  as  justifying  contentment  with  their 
method  of  procedure,  which  consists  only  in  destroying 
something  falsely  esteemed  venerable.  No  doubt,  on  a 
first  view,  both  these  revolutions  seem  to  have  over- 
turned a  great  deal.  But  on  nearer  inspection  this 
character  will  be  found  to  have  belonged  to  them  as  a 
mere  accident,  not  as  their  essence ;  as  a  symptom  of 
something  deeper,  not  as  their  ultimate  spirit.  Neither 
of  them  was  a  merely  negative  and  disorganizing 
agency,  simply  annihilating  a  sacred  system  of  ideas : 
but  each,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  positive  and  creative 
power,  putting  into  the  mind,  not  doubts,  but  faith ; 
not  emptying  and  closing  up  the  shrine  of  the  secret 
heart,  but  consecrating  and  opening  it  afresh  for  wor- 
ship. As  new  faiths  however  demand  new  forms,  and 
a  living  religion  cannot  find  a  fitting  church  in  the 
dead  body  of  an  old  one,  temples,  rites,  and  priests, 
that  once  had  greatness,  ceased  to  be,  replaced  by  other 
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and  sincerer  oues.  Thus,  it  is  true,  these  roTolntions 
overwhelmed  ancient  institutions,  but  onlj  by  creating 
new  ideas :  their  internal  spirit  was  organic ;  their  ex- 
ternal effect  only,  sabversiTe.  The  Reformation  can 
never  be  properly  understood,  so  long  as  it  is  looked  at 
either  in  the  light  of  a  change  of  doctrines,  or  a  pnbli- 
cation  of  the  right  of  the  intellect  to  free  inquiry.  It 
was,  essentially,  a  substitution  of  individual  faith  for 
sacerdotal  reliance,  of  personal  religion  for  ecclesias- 
tical obedience.  The  same  spirit,  in  a  less  healthy 
form,  reappeared,  to  reproduce  the  same  phenomena, 
when  Methodism  arose,  and  diffused  itself  with 
gradual  but  triumphant  power  from  the  earnest  souls 
of  the  Wesleys.  In  all  these  instances,  the  re- 
generative inflaence  commences  its  action  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  :  tor  it  is  an  apparent  law  of 
Providence,  that  while  in  society  knowledge  descends, 
faitJia  ascend:  while  science,  doubt,  opinion,  all  ideas 
of  the  anderstanding,  gravitate  from  the  few  to  the 
many;  affections,  convictiouB,  truths  of  the  conscience 
and  the  heart,  rise  from  the  many  to  the  few. 

Those  who  are  unused  to  this  mode  of  conceiving  of 
human  improvement,  as  spreading  from  secret  centres 
to  a  wide  circumference,  and  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  notion  of  civilization  by  external  agencies,  may 
perhaps  adduce  the  printing-press  as  an  instance  of  a 
vast  engine  of  amelioration,  mechanical  rather  than 
moral.  It  is  obvious  however  that  the  press,  with  all 
its  magic,  ia  not  a  power  in  itself,  but  a  mere  instru- 
ment ; — a  toot,  whose  inflnence,  in  kind  and  degree, 
depends  altogether  on  the  spiritual  forces  that  wield  it ; 
which  might  be  given  to  the  savage,  without  producing 
the  smallest  fruits  of  culture ;  and  to  a  community  of  < 
the  vicious,  without  producing  any  cultare  that  is  good. 
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It  is  simply  an  implement  for  the  transmission  of  men- 
tal  action ;  and  it  is  the  thought,  not  the  machinery, 
that  works  the  wonders  of  which  we  hoast.  Its  func- 
tion is,  to  hring  into  contact  such  minds  as  there  are ; 
and,  as  in  private  intercourse,  it  depends  on  the  cha- 
racter of  those  minds,  whether  is  circulated  the  vitality 
of  health,  or  the  contagion  of  disease.  It  is  true  indeed 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  highest  spirits  are  always  the 
strongest  too  :  hut  this  is  a  law  of  nature,  which  human 
inventions  did  not  make  and  cannot  alter :  and  the 
press,  giving  equal  voice  to  all,  leaves  the  proportionate 
influence  of  difierent  orders  of  minds  precisely  where  it 
was  ;  widening  the  empire,  hut  not  re-disposing  of  the 
victory.  And  after  all,  it  cannot  serve  as  an  equivalent 
to  the  living  individual  action  of  soul  on  soul.  Who 
will  compare  a  printed  Testament  with  the  voice  and 
presence  of  an  Apostle  ?  The  words  may  be  the  same, 
and  what  is  called  the  meaning  may  be  apprehended : 
but  see  how  listlessly  the  poor  labourer  in  his  cottage 
turns  over  the  dead  page,  missing  the  comment  of  im- 
ploring gesture,  and  kindling  eye,  and  earnest  tones, 
which  doubtless  pierced  and  fired  the  audience  of 
Paul! 

To  individual  faithfulness  then,  to  the  energy  of  the 
private  conscience,  has  Ood  committed  the  real  history 
and  progress  of  mankind.  In  the  scenes  wherein  we 
daily  move,  from  capacities  common  to  us  all,  do  drop 
the  seeds  from  which,  if  ever,  the  Paradise  of  God 
must  grow  and  blossom  upon  the  earth.  He  that  can 
be  true  to  his  best  and  secret  nature,  that  can,  by  faith 
and  patience,  conquer  the  struggling  world  wiUiin,  is 
most  likely  to  send  forth  a  blessed  power  to  vanquish 
the  world  without.  Mysteries  of  influence  fall  from 
every  earnest  volition,  to  return  to  us,  in  gladness  or 
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in  weeping,  after  many  days.  No  insult  can  we  pass 
upon  the  divine  but  gentle  dignity  of  duty,  no  quench- 
ing of  Ood's  spirit  can  we  allow,  that  will  not  prepare 
a  curse  for  others  as  well  as  for  ourselves:  nor  any 
reverence,  prompt  and  due,  in  act  as  in  thought,  can 
we  pay  to  the  Ood  within,  that  will  not  yield  abundant 
blessing.  '  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools,  but  as  wise.' 


XL 
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ISAUH  Lin.  10. 
TR  IT  PL1A8ID  THI  LOBD  TO  BRUI8I  HIX  ;  HI  HITB  PUT  HDI  TO  0RII7. 

From  age  to  age  manMnd  have  importunately  sought 
for  the  reasons  of  sorrow ;  and  from  age  to  age  have 
returned  from  the  quest  unsatisfied;  for  still  is  the 
question  constantly  renewed.  How  could  it  he  other- 
wise? As  sickness  entered  house  after  house,  and 
waste  made  havoc  on  generation  after  generation,  it 
was  inevitahle  that  our  terrified  hearts,  ever  clinging  to 
that  which  must  be  wrenched  away,  and  warmed  by 
that  which  must  be  stricken  by  the  frosts  of  death  in 
our  embrace,  should  cry,  '  0  why  these  cruel  messages 
of  separation,  these  decrees  of  exile  thrown  amid 
groups  of  friends  and  kindred  ? '  But  the  angel  of  de- 
struction makes  no  reply:  silently  he  executes  his 
mission  :  only  he  relents  not ;  and  whether  he  be  met 
by  tears  and  prayers,  or  by  frowns  and  the  deplorable 
affectation  of  defiance,  he  does  his  sacred  bidding,  and 
passes  on.  It  would  seem  that  our  passionate  curiosity, 
which  continues  to  urge  its  *  why  ? '  is  never  to  be 
satisfied ;  but  still  to  hand  down  its  question  as  the 
eternal  and  unanswered  cry  of  the  human  race.    And 
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however  impatient  some  minds  may  feel  at  our  help- 
less struggles  with  this  diflSculty,  the  thoughtful  will 
acquiesce  in  them  tranquilly.  For  they  know  that  it  is 
of  such  unsolved  problems,  of  such  mental  strife  with 
the  mysterious,  which  uses  up  our  knowledge,  and  lets 
us  fall  upon  our  conscious  ignorance,  that  religion  has 
its  birth ;  and  that  the  perpetual  renewal  of  this  great 
controversy  maintains  the  soul  in  that  intermediate 
position  between  the  known  and  the  incomprehensible, 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  which  excludes  as  well  the 
dogmatism  of  certainty  as  the  apathy  of  nescience  and 
chance,  and  calls  up  that  wonder,  reverence,  and  trust, 
which  are  the  fitting  attributes  of  our  nature.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  maxim  has  a  profound  truth, 
that '  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion  ; ' — a  sense 
however  by  no  means  justifying  the  continuance  of  any 
ignorance  which  can  be  removed,  or  can  degrade  one 
human  being  below  another ;  but  tending  to  reconcile 
as  to  such  as  may  be  rendered  inevitable  by  the  limits 
asfsigned  to  our  faculties.  If  men  knew  everything, 
they  would  venerate  nothing :  reverence  is  not  the 
affection  with  which  objects  of  knowledge,  as  such,  are 
regarded ;  and  to  place  any  object  of  thought  under  the 
eye  of  religious  contemplation,  it  must  be  stationed 
above  the  region  of  distinct  perception,  in  the  shadows 
of  that  Infinitude  which  sleeps  so  awfully  around  the 
luminous  boundaries  of  our  knowledge.  In  this  posi- 
tion is  the  great  question  respecting  the  amount  of  evil 
in  human  life  ;  near  the  highest  summit  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  the  deepest  root  of  our  religion. 

To  the  demand  of  the  human  heart  for  less  suffering 
and  a  more  liberal  dispensation  of  happiness,  no 
answer,  as  from  Ood,  can  be  discovered  in  scripture  or 
in  philosophy ;  and  all  attempts  to  assign  his  reasons 
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for  the  present  adjastments  of  the  world  in  this  respect, 
have,  I  believe,  signally  failed.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  we  attempt  an  answer,  as  from  ourselves;  when, 
instead  of  taking  for  granted  that  the  demand  is  just, 
and  waiting  till  it  obtains  its  reply  from  without,  we 
look  into  the  demand  itself,  and  ask  whether  it  is  wise 
and  right ;  whether  it  comes  from  a  condition  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart  desirable  and  excellent,  or 
disordered  and  ignoble.  Paradox  as  it  may  seem,  it  is, 
I  conceive,  still  true,  that  the  state  of  mind  which 
urges  the  question  is  necessarily  incapable  of  undei- 
standing  the  answer. 

At  the  foundation  of  all  our  difficulties  and  question- 
ings respecting  the  evils  of  our  lot,  is  a  secretly- 
cherished  notion,  that  we  have  a  right  to  a  more  advan- 
tageous condition.  We  imagine  ourselves  in  some 
way  ill-treated,  and  think  we  might  fairly  have  expected 
a  happier  life.  We  speak  as  beings  who  had  formed 
anticipations  more  sanguine  than  have  been  realized. 
The  feeling  that  asks  for  more  happiness  has  evidently 
a  private  standard  of  its  own,  by  which  it  tries  the 
sufficiency  of  its  own  enjoyment ; — an  ideal  measure 
which  it  applies  in  its  judgment  of  the  actual  Provi- 
dence of  God;  and  this  is  the  rule  by  which  alone 
the  estimate  of  that  Providence  is  made.  Now  what 
is  the  origin  of  this  criterion  to  which  we  submit  the 
decision  of  the  solemn  question  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  God  ?  How  do  we  make  up  our  conceptions  of 
the  amount  of  happiness  which  we  may  fittingly 
expect  ?  There  is  but  one  school  in  which  all  our 
expectations  are  trained,  viz.  experience;  but  one 
source  of  belief  respecting  the  future,  viz.  knowledge 
of  the  past ;  that  which  actually  has  been,  dictates  all 
our  ideas  of  what  possibly  inay  be.    That  image  then 
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of  adequately  happy  life  which  we  complain  of  not 
reaUzing,  that  picture  which  would  perfect  our  content, 
is  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  felt,  a  miniature  of 
our  habitual  consciousness,  painted  in  the  colours  of 
positive  experience.  Our  present  ideal  is  God's  past 
reality ;  nor  could  we  ever  have  framed  even  the  notion 
of  such  enjoyment,  had  not  our  own  lot  been  one  of 
peace :  by  blessing  us,  he  gives  us  the  power  to  enter- 
tain hard  thoughts  of  him  ;  and  we  take  occasion,  from 
his  claims  upon  our  gratitude,  to  judge  harshly  of  his 
government.  Had  he  made  us  miserable  (as  we  now 
count  misery),  inured  us  to  severities  so  constant  as 
even  to  shut  out  the  conception  of  anything  better,  we 
should  have  been  ready  with  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  mercies  of  a  lot  now  raising  only  murmurs. 
Impious  perversity,  that  thus  renders  to  God  evil  for 
good,  and,  in  answer  to  blessing,  mutters  forth  a 
curse! 

That  the  tacit  claim  which  we  make  upon  Providence 
has  really  its  origin  in  a  happy  experience,  is  confirmed 
V  by  a  fact  often  noticed,  that  habitual  sufferers  are  pre- 
cisely  those  who  least  frequently  doubt  the  Divine 
benevolence,  and  whose  faith  and  love  rise  to  the 
serenest  cheerfulness.  Possessed  by  no  idea  of  a 
prescriptive  title  to  be  happy,  their  blessings  are  not 
benumbed  by  anticipation,  but  come  to  them  fresh  and 
brilliant  as  the  first  day's  morning  and  evening  light 
to  the  dwellers  in  Paradise.  Instead  of  the  dulness 
of  custom,  they  have  the  power  of  miracle.  With  the 
happy,  it  is  their  constant  peace  that  seems  to  come  by 
nature,  and  to  be  blunted  by  its  conmionness, — and 
their  griefs  to  come  from  God,  sharpened  by  their 
sacred  origin :  with  the  sufferer,  it  is  his  pain  that 
appears  to  be  a  thing  of  course,  and  to  require  no 
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explanation,  while  his  relief  is  reverently  welcomed  as 
a  divine  interposition,  and,  as  a  breath  of  Heaven, 
caresses  the  heart  into  melodies  of  praise.  When  the 
great  Father,  in  his  everlasting  watch,  paces  his  daily 
and  nightly  rounds,  and  through  these  lower  mansions 
of  his  house  gathers  in  the  offered  desires  of  his  chil- 
dren, where,  think  you,  does  he  hear  the  tones  of 
deepest  love,  and  see  on  the  uplifted  face  the  light  of 
most  heartfelt  gratitude?  Not  where  his  gifts  are 
most  profuse,  but  where  they  seem  most  meagre ;  not 
where  the  suppliant's  worship  glides  forth  from  the 
cushion  of  luxury,  through  lips  satiated  with  plenty, 
and  rounded  by  health;  not  within  the  halls  of  suc- 
cessful ambition,  or  even  the  dwellings  of  unbroken 
domestic  peace;  but  where  the  outcast,  flying  from 
persecution,  kneels  in  the  evening  upon  the  rock 
whereon  he  sleeps ;  at  the  fresh  grave,  where,  as  the 
earth  is  opened.  Heaven  in  answer  opens  too ;  by  the 
pillow  of  the  wasted  sufferer,  where  the  sunken  eye, 
denied  sleep,  converses  with  a  silent  star,  and  the 
hollow  voice  enumerates  in  low  prayer  the  scanty  list 
of  comforts,  and  shortened  tale  of  hopes.  Genial, 
almost  to  miracle,  is  the  soil  of  sorrow ;  wherein  the 
smallest  seed  of  love,  timely  falling,  becometh  a  tree, 
in  whose  foliage  the  birds  of  blessed  song  lodge  and 
sing  unceasingly.  And  the  doubts  of  God's  goodness, 
whence  are  they?  Rarely  from  the  weary  and  over- 
burdened, from  those  broken  in  the  practical  service  of 
grief  and  toil ;  but  from  theoretic  students  at  ease  in 
their  closets  of  meditation,  treated  themselves  most 
gently  by  that  legislation  of  the  universe  which  they 
criticise  with  a  melancholy  so  profound. 

There  are  indeed  those  who  discern  nothing  sanctify- 
ing in  sorrow ;  who  say  that  they  are  best  when  they 
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are  happiest, — of  prompter  conscience,  of  nobler  faith, 
of  more  earnest  aspirations ;  who  cTeem  sank  in  apathy 
or  stung  into  irritability  by  affliction;  and  who  pas&r 
ihrongh  it,  finding  therein  no  waters  of  life,  but  only 
a  scorched  desert, — ^where  the  earth  is  as  sand  beneath, 
and  the  heavens  as  molten  fire  above.  Those  whose 
sympathies  thus  dry  up  and  wither  in  grief,  as  if  a  hot 
wind  had  swept  over  them,  are  infected  with  the  fever 
of  self.  In  the  inner  and  subterranean  chamber  of 
their  nature  are  no  cool  springs  of  affection,  collected 
from  the  treasured  dews  of  heaven,  but  nether  fires, 
glowing  outwards  to  meet  the  heats  that  strike  inwards 
from  the  skies.  They  are  given  over  to  the  insatiable 
idea  of  mere  happiness,  in  one  form  or  other ;  and, 
this  ungratified,  find  refreshment  in  nothing  more 
divine.  Failing  in  the  passive  half  of  life,  they  pride 
themselves  on  the  energy  with  which,  in  cheerful  days, 
they  execute  their  active  duties.  But  it  is  clear  that 
these  are  not  executed  as  duties, — as  due,  that  is,  to  the 
high  and  holy  law  by  which  God  rules  us  with  pure  affec- 
tion. They  have  no  deep  root  of  love,  but  grow  from 
some  shallower  sentiment, — ^the  sense  of  propriety,  the 
respect  of  opinion,  the  taste  for  order,  the  suggestions 
of  ambition  :  for  were  there  the  true  affectionate  heart 
of  reverence,  how  could  it  thus  stipulate  in  favour  of 
its  own  self-will; — how  litigate  with  God  for  ampler 
wages; — how  refuse  his  willing  service,  unless  the 
post  of  command  and  action  be  given,  and  grow  sullen 
to  be  appointed  but  a  door-keeper  at  the  gate  of  his 
tent  of  dwelling,  on  the  outside  of  its  light  and  joy  ? 
Certain  it  is  that  no  one  possessed  by  this  temper  can 
be  the  true  disciple  of  the  man  of  sorrows,  or  look  with 
the  eye  of  Christ  on  nature  and  life.  No  holy  spirit 
fills  and  consecrates  their  scenes ;  no  silken  cords  of 
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diTine  love  weave  together  the  whole  tissue,  dark  or 
gay,  of  human  existence,  and  make  it  all  as  a  garment 
of  God,  more  sacred  than  prophet's  mantle.  What 
difference  did  it  make  to  Christ,  whether  in  the  wilder- 
ness he  did  fierce  hattle  with  temptation ;  or  sat  on  the 
green  slope  to  teach  the  people,  and  send  them  home 
as  if  God  had  dropped  upon  their  hearts  amid  the 
shades  of  evening :  whether  he  stood  over  the  corpse, 
and  looking  on  the  dark  eyes,  said,  *  Let  there  be 
light,'  and  the  curtain  of  the  shadow  of  death  drew 
up ;  or  saw  the  angel  of  duty  approach  himself  in  the 
dress  of  the  grave,    and   on    the    mournful  whisper 

*  Come  away '  tendered  his  hand  and  was  meekly  led : 
whether  his  walk  was  over  strewn  flowers,  or  beneath 
the  cross  too  heavy  to  be  borne ; — amid  the  cries  of 

*  Hosanna,'  or  the  murderous  shout  ?  The  difference 
was  all  of  pain ; — none  was  there  of  conscience,  of 
trust,  of  power,  of  love.  Let  there  be  a  conscious 
afiUiation  with  God ;  and  as  he  pervadeth  all  things,  a 
imity  is  imparted  to  life,  and  a  stability  to  the  mind, 
which  put  not  happiness  indeed,  but  character  and  will, 
above  the  reach  of  circumstance :  a  current  of  pure 
and  strong  affections,  fed  by  the  fount  of  bliss,  pours 
from  hidden  and  sunlit  heights,  and  winds  through  the 
open  plains  and  dark  ravines  of  life,  till  its  murmurs 
fall  into  the  everlasting  deep. 

Thus  far  our  complaints  against  the  evils  of  our  lot 
would  appear  to  indicate  a  wrong  state  of  mind  towards 
Ood.  The  disappointment  in  which  they  originate  is 
the  result  of  happy  experience ;  and  had  we  never  been 
blessed,  we  could  never  be  querulous.  In  the  natural 
place  of  affectionate  retrospect,  we  suffer  the  intrusion 
of  murmurs ;  and  our  quarrel  with  the  present  is  a 
hostile  substitute  for  gratitude  towards  the  past.  When 
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the  custom  of  God's  mercies  thus  tempts  ns  to  forget 
that  they  are  gratuities,  and  hardens  us  to  make  bold 
claims  of  prescriptive  right ;  when  we  begin  to  reckon 
among  his  gifts  only  the  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
benefits  of  our  lot,  and,  measuring  his  goodness  by  the 
mere  overflowings  of  the  cup,  become  angry  when  hap- 
piness does  not  rise  to  the  brim, — ^it  is  time  for  our 
pampered  minds  to  learn,  by  discipline  of  grief^  a  less 
wayward  temper :  the  canker  of  too  long  a  comfort  is 
eating  out  the  whole  religion  of  our  hearts.  We  are 
dressing  up  our  life,  as  if  it  were  the  eternal  palace  of 
a  god,  instead  of  the  brief  halt  and  hospice  of  the  pil- 
grim :  and  there  were  mercy  in  the  stroke  that  should 
lay  it  in  ruins,  and  send  our  unsheltered  head  into  the 
storm,  to  seek  our  rest  in  a  meeker  and  more  suppliant 
spirit.  It  is  no  mere  superstition  that  leads  us  some- 
times to  say,  of  a  prosperity  and  outward  peace,  that  it 
is  *  too  great  to  last ; '  not  indeed  that  any  blessing  is 
too  great  for  God  to  give,  but  only  too  great  for  us  to 
receive.  Freely  might  he  continue  it,  but  innocently 
we  should  scarce  enjoy  it,  in  perpetuity ;  and  it  is  the 
intuitive  perception  of  this,  the  secret  consciousness 
that  the  upward  gush  of  gratitude  is  growing  feebler, — 
that  the  incrustations  of  ease  are  creeping  over  the 
wells  of  spiritual  life, — that  causes  us,  amid  our  com- 
forts, to  tremble  as  in  a  day  of  wrath,  and  occasionally 
sheds  over  the  brilliant  colours  of  enjoyment  a  slight 
and  mysterious  tinge  as  from  the  shadow  of  guilt. 
'Tis  awful  and  prophetic  as  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall ;  becoming  a  splendour,  as  of  the  heavens,  to  those 
who  revere  it,  and  a  blackness,  as  of  doom,  to  those 
that  neglect  it.  Blessed  are  they  that,  turning  an  eye 
within,  can  discern  and  interpret  it  betimes ! 

And  if  our  complaints  of  trial  and  suffering  result 
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from  a  wrong  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  God,  they  no 
less  imply  mistake  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  erro- 
neous ideas  of  onr  own  welfare.     At  least  our  griefs  of 
bereavement  (which  are  the  severest  of  all),  our  expos- 
tulations with  death,  treat  as  utterly  gone,  treasures 
whose  best  portion  is  with  us  still ;  even  proved  to  be 
present  by  tiie  very  tears  that  weep  their  absence.     For 
wherein  consists  the  value  of  parent,  child,  or  friend  ? 
Is  it  in  the  use  we  may  make  of  him,  or  in  the  love  we 
feel  for  him  ?     Is  it  in  his  form,  his  voice,  his  features, 
—or  in  the  dear  memories   and  delightful  affections 
which  these  awaken  in  our  minds  ?    As  a  foreign  land 
differs  from  our  own,  not  in  its  soil,  but  in  its  recollec- 
tions ;  as  another  house  differs  from  our  own,  not  by 
its  materials,  but  by  the  spirit  of  its  associated  feelings, 
not  as  a  substance,  but  as  a  sign, — so  does  a  friend 
differ  from  a  stranger,  not  in  his  person,  but  in  his 
power  over  our  hearts.     He  is  nothing  to  us,  but  for 
the  impression  he  leaves  upon  our  souls,  to  present 
which  is  the  mission  whereto  God  has  sent  him,  and 
the  office  for  which  we  love  him.     Of  all  the  ingredients 
that  enter  into  that  infinitely  complex  thing,  a  human 
life,  of  all  the  influences   that   radiate  from  it,  and 
proclaim  it  there,  none    surely  are  so  essential  as  the 
affections  it  kindles  in    others ;  and  if  beings  around 
entertain  of  it  a  blessed  and  noble  conception,  are  filled 
by  it  with  generous  aspirations,  and  feel  the  thought  of 
it  to  be  as  a  fire  from  heaven,  in  this  is  its  true  and  best 
existence ;  in  this  consists  its  real  identity,  distinguish- 
ing it  by  strongest  marks  from  other  minds.     And  all 
this  does  death  leave  behind,  as  our  indestructible  pos- 
session :  from  our  mere  eyes  he  takes  the  visible  form 
of  the  objects  of  our  love ;  for  this  is  only  borrowed : 
from  our  souls  he  cannot  take  the  love  itself  to  which 
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that  is  subservient ;  for  it  is  given  us  for  ever.  The 
very  grief  that  wastes  us  testifies  that,  in  his  true 
worthy  the  companion  we  lament  as  lost  is  with  us 
still ;  for  is  it  not  the  idea  of  him  that  weeps  in  us, 
his  image  that  supplies  the  tears  ?  His  best  offices  he 
will  continue  to  us  yet,  if  we  are  true  to  him ;  with 
serenest  look,  as  through  the  windows  of  the  soul, 
rebuking  our  disquiet,  bracing  our  faith,  quickening 
our  conscience,  and  cooling  the  fever-heats  of  life. 
Doubtless  the  thought  of  him  is  transmuted  from 
gladness  into  sorrow.  But  will  any  true  heart  say  that 
an  affection  is  an  evil  because  it  is  sad,  and  wish  to 
shake  it  off,  the  moment  it  brings  pain  ?  Call  it  what 
you  will,  that  is  not  love  which  itself  is  anxious  to  grow 
cold :  the  emotions  of  a  faithful  soul  never  entertain  a 
suicidal  purpose,  and  plan  their  own  extinction  :  rather 
do  they  reproach  their  own  insensibility,  and  passionately 
pray  for  a  greater  vitality.  Whether  then  in  anxiety 
or  in  peace,  in  joy  or  in  regrets,  let  the  spirit  of  affec- 
tion stay ;  and  if  the  spirit  stay,  the  objects,  though 
vanished,  leave  their  best  presence  with  us  still.  No ; 
that  only  is  truly  lost  which  we  have  ceased  to  love :  if 
there  be  a  friend  whom  in  our  childhood  or  our  youth 
we  venerated  for  the  wisdom  of  virtue  and  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  whom  now  we  regard  with  the  aversion  of 
corrupted  tastes,  or  the  coldness  of  callous  hearts,  he 
indeed  is  lost :  if  there  be  a  companion  whose  hand  was 
once  locked  in  ours  with  the  vows,  seemingly  so  firm, 
of  our  enthusiastic  years,  and  on  whom  now  we  look 
with  a  mind  frozen  by  the  worldliness  or  poisoned  by 
the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  life,  such  a  one  is  surely 
lost :  but  not  the  departed  who  left  our  world  with 
benediction,  and  fell  close-locked  in  our  embrace :  such 
a  one,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh ;  the  others,  though 
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liying,  are  silent  to  our  hearts.  Of  the  alienated  the 
loss  is  absolate,  an  extinction  of  a  part  of  our  natare. 
But  the  sainted  dead  shall  finish  for  us  the  blessed 
work  which  they  began.  They  tarried  with  us,  and 
nurtured  a  human  love;  they  depart  from  us,  and 
kindle  a  divine.  Cease  then,  our  complaining  hearts, 
and  wait  in  patience  the  great  gathering  of  souls ! 


xn. 

IMMORTALITY. 


2  OORIRTHIAVS  I.    9. 

WB   HAD  TBI  BBHTIVOI  Of  DEATH   IN  OURSILTIS,    THAT  WE  SHOULD   VOT 
TEUST  IE  OUEBBLYES,    BUT  IE  OOD  WHO  RAISETH  THE  DEAD. 

Paxtl,  at  his  nearest  view  of  death,  ohtained  his  firmest 
*  trust  in  God  who  raiseth  the  dead.'  Socrates,  with 
the  cup  of  poison  in  his  hand,  declares  it  powerless : 
and  taking  it  as  the  pledge  of  temporary  parting  from 
his  weeping  friends,  goes  cheerfully  forward  to  explore 
the  future.  We,  who  are  in  no  such  extremity,  hut  at 
ease  and  in  command  of  the  strong  posts  of  life,  are 
seduced  into  sceptic  misgivings  of  its  perpetuity,  and 
are  conscious  of  at  least  transient  douhts,  whether  soul 
and  hody  do  not  go  out  together.  And  so  indeed  it 
ever  is.  Amid  the  so-called  goods  of  existence,  we 
most  shudder  at  the  view  of  its  privations ;  while  from 
active  contact  with  its  griefs,  its  grandeur  appears  least 
doubtful,  and,  in  the  bold  struggle  with  ills,  they  prove 
a  phantom  and  slip  away.  From  the  sunlit  heights  of 
life,  the  deep  vales  and  hollows  of  its  necessities  look 
darkest :  but  to  the  faithful  whose  path  lies  there,  there 
is  still  light  enough  to  show  the  way,  and  to  no  other 
eyes  do  the  everlasting  hills  and  blue  heavens  seem  so 
brilliant.     Our  nobler  faith  is  not  dashed,  as  we  sup- 
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pose,  by  the  severities,  but  rather  enervated  by  the 
indolgences,  of  experience :  it  is  on  the  bed  of  luxury,^ 
not  bn  the  rock  of  nature,  that  scepticism  has  its  birth. 
Paul,  the  hardly-entreated  apostle,  the  homeless  and 
ever-perilled  missionary, — his  back  scarred  with  stripes, 
his  hands  heavy  with  bonds,  the  outcast  of  Jewish  hate 
and  Pagan  scorn, — writes  as  he  flies,  to  ask  the  volup- 
tuous Corinthians,  '  How  say  some  among  you  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ? '  and  to  prove 
in  words  that  immortality  of  which  his  life  was  the 
demonstration  in  action.  And  while  from  the  centre 
of  comforts  many  a  sad  fear  goes  forth,  and  the  warmest 
lot  becomes  often  filled  with  the  dullest  doubts,  hidden 
within  it  like  a  heart  of  ice  that  cannot  melt,  you  may 
find  toiling  misery  that  trusts  the  more,  the  more  it  is 
stricken,  and  amid  the  secret  prayers  of  mourners  hear 
the  sweetest  tones  of  hope. 

This  paradox  is  far  from  being  inexplicable.  All 
true  religion  is  a  sense  of  want ;  and  where  wants  go 
to  sleep  upon  possession,  it  becomes  bewildered,  and 
when  occasionally  opening  its  eyes,  sees  nothing  with 
the  clearness  of  reality.  Religion  implies  a  perception 
of  the  infinite  and  invisible ;  and  where  the  finite  is 
illuminated  too  strongly,  nothing  else  can  be  discerned, 
and  all  beyond  appears,  not  dim  twilight  shadow,  but 
blank  darkness.  The  fuU-orbed  brilliancy  of  life  brings 
out  the  colours  of  the  earth,  and  makes  it  seem  as  vast 
and  solid  as  if  there  were  nothing  else :  in  the  midnight 
watch,  it  is  felt  only  at  the  point  beneath  our  feet,  and 
the  sphere  of  stars  in  which  it  swims  alone  is  seen. 
Indeed  the  suspicion  that  this  life  is  our  all,  appears  to 
be  simply  an  example,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  a  delusion 
and  disproportion  of  idea  which  we  are  continually 
experiencing  in  detail,  and  without  which  perhaps  our 
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discerning  and  our  practical  energies  would  be  ill-har- 
monized. I  allude  to  that  exaggeration  of  the  present 
moment,  that  concentration  of  anxiety  and  effort  on  the 
present  object,  which  makes  the  point  of  pending  action 
eyerything,  and  for  a  time  kills  the  reality  of  all  beside. 
Desire,  else  broken  by  dispersion,  singles  out  project 
after  project  in  succession,  on  which  to  gather  all  its 
intensity:  each  in  turn  becomes  the  vivid  and  sole 
point  of  life :  as  the  eye  applied  to  the  microscope  may 
see  the  centre  of  the  field  without  notice  of  the  margin 
of  the  very  object  beneath  its  view.  This  optical  exclu- 
siveness  of  mind,  this  successive  insulation  of  effort,  is 
the  needful  condition  on  which  the  will  performs  its 
work  with  gladness  :  for  who  would  not  sink  and  faint 
upon  the  dust,  if  the  whole  task  of  existence  were 
spread  before  him  at  once  ?  Let  us  then  in  practice, 
as  the  labourers  of  God|  bless  him  for  our  blindness ; 
but  in  meditation,  as  the  believers  of  God  and  explorers 
of  his  Providence,  not  on  that  account  deny  that  there 
is  light.  Our  delusion,  operating  in  detail,  is  corrected 
by  experience,  which  shifts  us  ever  to  a  new  point  of 
view  :  and  how  often  do  we  smile  in  retrospect  at  the 
passionate  self-precipitation,  the  silent  tension  or  stormy 
force  of  desire,  with  which  we  bent  towards  some  aim, 
that  seemed  for  the  instant  the  very  goal  of  life :  the 
eagle-eyed  precision  with  which  we  fell,  as  on  a  prey, 
upon  some  thing  that  now  seems  one  of  the  most  trivial 
creatures  that  stirs  the  grass  !  Our  eyes  once  opened 
thus,  we  say  that  it  *  was  a  dream.'  And  most  truly : 
for  those  who  are  awake  always  discover  that  they  have 
been  dreaming ;  but  those  who  dream  never  suspect 
that  they  shall  wake.  For  the  time,  the  images  of 
sleep  are  the  intensest  of  realities ;  they  are  the  sleeper's 
universe ;  they  agitate  him  with  hope  and  terror,  with 
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love  and  grief,  with  admiration  and  transport,  as  genuine 
as  human  heart  can  feel;  while  they  continue  to  flit 
around  him,  they  shut  in  and  limit  his  belief,  and 
totally  exclude  the  conceptions  suitable  to  the  world 
on  which  he  lies.  And  so  is  it  with  the  long  trance  of 
human  life ;  we  are  ever  dreaming  to  the  present,  and 
waking  to  the  past;  clearly  estimating  each  illusion 
when  it  is  gone,  but  too  vividly  occupied  with  new  ones 
to  expect  any  morning  summons  to  a  correcting  world 
beyond.  Not  till  we  are  startled  by  that  call,  and  stand 
outside  our  existing  sphere  of  thought,  can  we  discover 
how  much  of  phantasm  there  is  in  life  as  a  whole  ;  but 
the  wise  will  assuredly  distrust  their  feeling  of  its  ex- 
clusive reality ;  will  know  that  if  it  were  a  mere  scenic 
image,  a  painted  vacancy,  environed  by  immense  and 
solemn  realities,  this  same  feeling  would  have  been  no 
less  strong ;  and  they  will  rouse  themselves  so  far  as 
at  least  to  '  dream  that  they  dream.' 

The  feeling  of  impossibility  which,  I  believe,  haunts 
many  persons  in  adverting  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  vague  apprehension  of  some  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  realization  of  anything  so  great,  appears 
to  arise  from  mere  indolence  of  conception;  and 
vanishes  in  proportion  as  the  affections  are  deeply 
moved,  and  the  intuitions  of  reason  are  trusted  rather 
than  the  importunities  of  sense.  There  is  ceiiainly 
nothing  in  our  idea  of  the  mind,  as  there  is  in  that  of 
organization,  contradictory  of  the  belief  of  its  perpe- 
tuity;— nothing  which  involves  the  notion  of  dissolu- 
tion, or  of  limited  duration.  All  the  properties  of  the 
thinking  principle,  remembrance,  imagination,  love, 
conscience,  volition,  are  irrespective  of  time ;  are  cha- 
racterized by  nothing  seasonal;  are  incapable  of  dis- 
ease, fracture,  or  decay.    They  have  nothing  in  their 
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natare  to  prescribe  their  existence  for  an  hour,  a  cen« 
tuiy,  a  thousand  years,  or  in  any  way  to  bring  them  to 
termination.  Were  it  the  will  of  the  Creator  to  change 
his  arrangements  for  mankind,  and  to  determine  that 
they  should  henceforth  live  in  this  world  ten  or  a  hun- 
dred times  as  long  as  they  do  at  present,  no  one  would 
feel  that  new  sovls  would  be  required  for  the  execution 
of  the  design.  And  in  the  mere  conception  of  un- 
limited existence  there  is  nothing  more  amazing  than 
in  that  of  unlimited  non-existence;  there  is  no  more 
mystery  in  the  mind  Uving  for  ever  in  the  future,  than 
in  its  having  been  kept  out  of  life  through  an  eternity 
in  the  past.  The  former  is  a  negative,  the  latter  a 
positive  infinitude.  And  the  real,  the  authentic 
wonder,  is  the  actual /ac^  of  the  transition  having  been 
made  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  far  more  in- 
credible that  from  not  having  been,  we  are,  than  that 
from  actual  being,  we  shall  continue  to  be. 

And  if  there  be  no  speculative  impossibility  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  it  cannot  be  rendered  incon- 
ceivable by  any  physical  considerations  connected  with 
death.  We  are  apt,  indeed,  to  be  misled  by  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  last  hour ;  appearances  so  appalling, 
80  humbling,  so  associated  with  the  memories  of  happy 
affection  and  the  approach  of  bleakest  solitude,  that  it 
would  be  surprising  if  we  did  not  interpret  them  amiss, 
and  see  them  falsely  through  our  tears.  As  we  turn 
away  from  that  last  agony,  we  are  tempted  to  say  in 
our  despair, — there,  there,  is  the  visible  return  of  all 
to  darkness ;  the  proof  that  all  is  gone ;  the  tall  of  the 
lamp  into  the  death-stream.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
neither  the  phenomena  of  death,  nor  any  other  sensible 
impression,  can  afford  the  least  substantive  evidence 
that  the  mind  has  ceased  to  be.    Non-existence  is  a 
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negation,  which  neither  sight  can  see,  nor  ear  can  hear: 
and  the  fading  eye,  the  motionless  lips,  the  chill  hand, 
estahlish  nothing,  and  simply  give  us  no  report :  re- 
fusing us  the  familiar  expression  of  the  soul  within, 
they  leave  the  great  question  open,  to  he  determined  hy 
any  positive  probabilities  which  may  be  sought  in  other 
directions.  In  life,  we  never  saw  or  heard  the  principle 
of  thought  and  will  and  love,  but  only  its  corporeal 
effects  in  lineament  and  speech.  If  the  bare  absence 
of  these  signs  were  sufficient  to  prove  the  extinction  of 
the  spirit  which  they  obey,  the  spectacle  of  sleep  would 
justify  us  in  pronouncing  the  mind  dead  ;  and  if 
neither  slumber  nor  silence  have  been  found  to  afford 
reason  for  the  denial  of  simultaneous  thought,  death 
affords  no  better  ground  for  the  dreary  inference.  It 
is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  we  have  not  experience 
of  the  separability  of  consciousness  from  bodily  life ; 
for  originally  there  was  no  experience  of  the  separa- 
bility of  consciousness  from  bodily  waking ;  and  with 
the  same  reason  which  would  lead  us  to  mourn  the 
extinction  of  a  friend's  spirit  in  death,  might- Adam 
have  bewailed  the  annihilation  of  Eve  in  the  first  sleep 
of  Eden.  Nay,  if  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  the 
existence  of  a  friend,  where  there  is  no  physical  mani- 
festation, it  will  follow  that  till  there  was  a  visible 
creation,  there  was  no  Infinite  Spirit :  and  that  if  ever 
the  Creator  shall  cast  aside  the  mantle  of  his  works,  if 
the  order,  the  beauty,  the  magnificence,  of  the  universe, 
through  which  he  appears  to  us  and  hides  his  essence 
behind  the  symbol  of  his  infinitude,  are  ever  to  have 
their  period  and  vanish,  if  ancient  prediction  shall  be 
fulfilled,  and  *the  heavens  pass  away  with  a  noise, 
and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,'  that  hour 
will  be,   by   the  same  rule  which   declares  human 
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annihilation,  not  only  the  end  of  all  things,  bat  the 
death  of  God. 

Indeed  there  is  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  im- 
material mind,  which  appears  to  me  to  exempt  it  from 
the  operation  of  all  material  evidence  of  its  destruc- 
tion.   It  is  impossible  to  form  a  steady  conception  of 
thought,  except  as  originating  behind  even  the  inner- 
most bodily  structures,  and  intrinsically  different  from 
>  them.    However  much  you  refine  and  attenuate  the 
living  organism,  yet,  after  all,  thought  is  something 
quite  imlike  the  whitest  and  the  thinnest  tissue ;  and 
the  most  delicate  of  fibres,  woven  if  you  please  in  fairy 
loom,  can  never  be  spun  into  emotions.    Nor  is  it  at 
all  easier  to  imagine  ideas  and  feelings  to  be  the  resvlts 
of  organization,  and  to  constitute  one  of  the  physical 
relations  of  atoms ;  and  if  any  one  affirms  that  the 
juxtaposition  of  a  number  of  particles  makes  a  hope, 
and  that  an  aggregation  of  curious  textures  forms  vene- 
ration, he  affirms  a  proposition  to  which  I  can  attach 
no  idea.    Agitate  and  affect  these  structures  as  you 
will,  pass  them  through  every  imaginable  change,  let 
them  vibrate  and  glow,  and  take  a  thousand  hues; 
still  you  can  get  nothing  but  motion,  and  temperature, 
and  colour ;  fit  marks  and  curious  signals  of  thought 
behind  themselves,  but  no  more  to  be  confounded  with 
it,  than  are  vmtten  characters  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
genius  and  knowledge  which  may  record  themselves  in 
language.     The  corporeal  frame  then  is  but  the  me- 
chanism for  making  thoughts  and  affections  apparent, 
the  signal-house  with  which  God  has  covered  us,  the 
electric  telegraph  by  which  quickest  intimation  flies 
abroad  of  the  spiritual  force  within  us.     The  instru- 
ment may  be   broken,  the   dial-plate  efiaced  :    and 
though  the  hidden  artist  can  make  no  more  signs,  he 
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may  be  rich  as  ever  in  the  thmgs  to  be  signified.  Fever 
may  fire  the  pulses  of  the  body :  but  wisdom  and  sanc« 
tity  cannot  sicken,  be  inflamed  and  die.     Neither  con- 
sumption can  waste,  nor  fracture  mutilate,  nor  gun- 
powder scatter  away,  thought,  and  fidelity,  and  love, 
but  only  that  organization  which  the  spirit  sequestered 
therein  renders  so  fair  and  noble.     To  suppose  such 
a  thing  would  be  to  invert  the  order  of  rank  which  God 
has  visibly  established  among  the  forces  of  our  world, 
and  to  give  a  downright  ascendancy,  to  the  brute  ener- 
gies of  matter  above  the  vitality  of  the  mind,  which,  up 
to  that  point,  discovers,  subdues  and  rules  them ;  to 
proclaim  the  triumph  of  the  sword,  the  casualty,  the 
pestilence,  over  virtue,    truth  and  faith  ;  to  set  the 
cross  above  the  crucified ;  to  surrender  the  holy  things 
of  this  world  to  corruption,  and  shroud  its  heaven  with 
darkness,  and  turn  its  moon  into  blood.     Thilik  only 
of  this  earth  as  it  floats  beneath  the  eye  of  God, — 
a  speck  in  the  blue  infinite, — a  precious  life-balloon 
freighted  with  the  family  of  spirits  he  has  willed  to 
come  up  and  travel  in  this  portion  of  his  universe. 
Bemember  that  at  this  very  moment,  and  at  each  tick 
of  the  clock,  some  fifty  souls  have  departed  hence,  gone 
with  their  tempestuous  passions,  their  strife,  tbeir  truth, 
their  hopes,  into  space  and  silence :  not  either  with 
the  appearance  of  forces  spent  and  finished ;  for  there 
are  children  fallen  away,  with  expectant  look  on  life, 
nothing  doubting  the  secure  embrace  that  seomed  to 
fold  them  round;  there  is  youth,  raised  up  to  self- 
subsistence,  not  without  di£Sculty  and  sorrow,  with  the 
clear  deep  light  of  thought  and  wonder  shining  from 
within,  quenched  in  sudden  night ;  there  is  many  an 
heroic  life,  built  on  no  delusion  of  sense  and  selfishness, 
but  firm  on  the  adamant  of  faith,  and  defying  the 
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Beductions  of  falsehood  and  the  threats  of  fear, — sunk 
from  US  absolately  away,  and  giving  no  answer  to  our 
recalling  entreaties  and  our  tears.  And  will  you  tell  me 
that  all  this  treasure,  which  is  nothing  less  than  in- 
finite, is  cancelled  and  puffed  away,  like  a  worthless 
bubble,  into  emptiness  ?  Does  God  stand  ahead  of  this 
mighty  car  of  being,  as  it  traverses  the  skies,  only  to 
throw  out  the  boundless  wealth  of  lives  it  bears,  and 
hurl  them  headlong  into  the  abyss  midway  on  their 
voyage  through  eternity?  Put  the  question  in  con- 
junction with  any  overwhelming  calamity,  which  per- 
ceptibly plunges  into  sudden  silence  a  multitude  of 
souls ;  like  the  dreadful  destruction  just  announced 
from  the  Western  world,  of  a  ship*  freighted  with  price- 
less lives,  with  the  wealth  of  homes,  tiie  hopes  of  the 
oppressed,  the  lights  of  nations.  Let  any  one  think 
over  the  contents  of  that  fated  ship,  when  it  quitted 
the  port  at  even,  amid  the  cheerful  parting  of  friends, 
and  consider  well  where  they  were  when  the  morning 
broke.  There  were  travellers  from  foreign  lands,  ready 
vnth  pleased  heart  to  tell  at  home  the  thousand  marvels 
they  had  gathered  on  their  way.  There  was  a  family 
of  mourners,  taking  to  their  household  graves  their 
unburied  dead.  And  there  was  one  at  least  of  rare 
truth  and  wisdom,  of  design  than  which  philanthropy 
knows  nothing  greater ;  of  faith  that  all  must  venerate, 
and  love  that  all  must  trust ;  of  persuasive  lips,  from 
which  a  thoughtful  genius  and  the  simplest  heart 
poured  forth  the  true  music  of  humanity.  And  does 
any  one  believe  that  this  freight  of  transcendent  worth, 

*  The  steamboat  Lexington,  which  left  New  York  for  Boeton,  18th 
January,  1840,  and  was  burned  that  night  in  Long  Island  Sound,  with 
the  loss  of  all  on  board  except  four.  Dr.  Pollen  was  among  the  number 
that  p«riah«d.    The  present  discouzse  was  suggested  \jj  that  erent. 
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— all  this  sorrow,  and  thought,  and  hope,  and  moral 
greatness,  and  pore  affection,  were  burnt,  and  went  out 
with  flame  and  cotton-smoke?  Sooner  would  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fire  consumed  the  less  everlasting  stars ! 
Such  a  galaxy  of  spiritual  light  and  order  and  beauty 
is  spread  above  the  elements  and  their  power,  and 
neither  heat  can  scorch  it,  nor  cold  water  drown.  The 
plaintive  wind  that  swept  in  the  morning  over  the 
black  and  heaving  wreck  would  moan  in  tiie  ear  of 
sympathy  with  the  wail  of  a  thousand  survivors ;  but 
to  the  ear  of  wisdom  and  of  faith,  would  sound  as  the 
returning  whisper  and  requiem  of  hope. 

There  appears  to  be  a  caprice  in  the  dispensation  of 
death,  quite  at  variance  with  the  scrupulous  regularity 
and  economy  of  nature  in  less  momentous  afihirs ;  and 
strongly  indicative  of  a  hidden  sequel.  The  inferior 
departments  of  creation  are  marked  by  a  frugality  and 
seasonal  order,  that  seems  to  gather  up  the  very  frag- 
ments of  good,  that  nothing  be  lost.  Scarcely  does  a 
moment  elapse  before  the  cast-off  structure  of  plant  or 
animal  is  put  in  requisition  for  some  new  purpose. 
Such  value  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  tree,  that  its 
seed  is  encased  and  protected  with  the  nicest  care,  can 
retain  its  principle  of  vitality  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  hold  itself  ready  to  germinate  whenever  the  suit- 
able conditions  shall  be  presented.  The  wild  animals 
have  a  certain  term  of  life  allotted  to  each  species,  which 
probably  few  individuals  much  exceed  or  &il  to  reach. 
Everything  else  seems  to  have  its  well-defined  circuit 
and  range  of  functions,  its  season  of  maturity  and 
period  of  fall.  But  when  we  rise  into  the  only  com- 
munity dignified  by  minds,  all  looks  in  comparison  like 
confusion  and  fortuity.  Infancy  and  age,  strength  and 
imbecility,  the  pure  and  the  corrupt  of  heart,  the  full 
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and  empty  souled,  drop  indiscriminately  away ;  as  if 
the  spirits  of  men  were  the  cruel  sport  of  some  high 
and  invisible  demon-game, — kindled  and  extinguished 
in  remorseless  and  capricious  jest.  And  if  such  a 
supposition  is  excluded  by  the  harmony  and  exacti- 
tude which  prevail  in  the  other  regions  of  creation, 
nothing  is  left  but  to  believe  that  we  see  here  only  the 
partial  operation  of  a  higher  law;  that  we  witness  no 
extinction,  but  simply  migrations  of  the  mind ;  which 
survives  to  fulfil  its  high  offices  elsewhere,  and  find 
perhaps  in  seeming  death  its  true  nativity. 

Then,  too,  let  us  consider  in  what  light  we  should 
see  the  character  of  God,  if  the  fall  of  the  body  is 
really  the  fall  of  the  soul ;  remembering  that  he  has  put 
into  the  hearts  of  most  men,  by  intuition  or  Providen- 
tial suggestion,  a  divine  hope  of  something  future. 
Turn  once  more  to  the  thought  of  that  burning  ship, 
and  think  of  the  memorial  sounds  that  went  up  thence 
in  the  night  to  God.    When  the  stars  came  out  the 
first  shriek  ascended ;  two  hours  past  midnight  the  last 
was  drowned.    And  in  the  interval  did  a  hundred  and 
seventy  mortals  shiver  and  cry  to  him  from  frost  and 
flame,  with  faith  and  prayers  of  various  and  unspeak- 
able contents, — ^the  cold  heavens  looking  serenely  down, 
and  gliding  on  as  if  they  inclosed  nothing  but  peace. 
And  what  was  the  answer  of  the  hearer  of  prayer  to 
that  agony  of  despair?    Did  he  say,  as  no  man  or 
angel  would  have  done,  'Down,  begone  for  ever  into 
darkness ! '    And  did  he  so  answer,  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  his  Omniscience,  that  many  a  survivor  would 
return  this  awful  frown  with  the  sweetest  and  most  un- 
conscious smile  of  resignation,  hiding  her  mourning 
head  with  him  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  Father  ?    Or,  put 
yourselves  back  into  the  presence  of  an  earlier  and 
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sublimer  tragedy;  remember  the  scene  on  Calvary, 
with  the  words  of  assured  hope  and  meek  supplication 
that  passed  there  from  holiest  lips  to  God.  When 
his  own  Christ  gave  the  tranquil  assurance,  '  This  day 
ehalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise/  did  He  who  in- 
spired that  promise,  and  alone  could  fulfil,  overhear  it 
with  secret  rejection  and  denial  ?  ^lien  the  fainting 
utterance  exclaimed  with  most  loving  meaning,  '  It  is 
finished,'  did  the  ever-present  Father  put  on  that  cry 
a  dreadful  interpretation,  'and  make  an  end'  of  all 
things  to  him — that  Son  of  God?  And  when  he 
breathed  forth  those  last  words,  'Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit,'  did  the  All-merciful  refuse  the 
trust,  and  reply  to  that  pure  faith,  '  Take  away  thy  C17, 
for  mine  eye  shall  not  spare,  neither  will  I  hear  with' 
mine  ear  ? '  Did  he  do  thus  to  the  Galilean,  knowing 
that,  night  and  morning,  friends  and  followers  and  dis- 
ciples for  ages  would  converse  with  him  about  this 
departed  one,  with  a  trustful  hope  which  he  had  thus 
turned  into  a  lie  ?  Were  this  possible,  God  were  no 
*  Father  of  Spirits,'  to  waste  and  mock  them  thus ;  and 
might  no  less  fitly  be  termed  the  Destroyer  than  the 
Creator ;  and  every  good  man  might  feel  an  infinite 
pity  for  his  kind,  diviner  far  than  the  very  providence 
of  heaven. 

Thus,  if  the  celestial  hope  be  a  delusion,  we  plainly 
see  who  are  the  mistaken.  Not  the  mean  and  grovelling 
souls,  who  never  reached  to  so  great  a  thought ;  not  the 
drowsy  and  easy  natures,  who  are  content  with  the 
sleep  of  sense  through  life,  and  the  sleep  of  darkness 
ever  after;  not  the  selfish  and  pinched  of  conscience, 
of  small  thought  and  smaller  love ;  no,  these  in  such 
case  are  right,  and  the  universe  ia  on  their  miserable 
scale.  The  deceived  are  the  great  and  holy,  whom  all 
men,  aye,  these  very  insignificants  themselves,  revere ; 
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the  men  who  have  lived  for  something  better  than  their 
happiness,  and  spent  themselves  in  the  race,  or  fallen 
at  the  altar  of  human  good ; — ^Panl,  with  his  mighty 
and  conqnering  conrage;  yes,  Christ  himself,  who  vainly 
sobbed  his  spirit  to  rest  on  his  Father's  imaginary  love, 
and  without  result  commended  his  soul  to  the  Being 
whom  he  &ncied  himself  to  reveal.  The  self-sacrifice 
of  Calvary  was  but  a  tragic  and  barren  mistake ;  for 
Heaven  disowns  the  godlike  prophet  of  Nazareth,  and 
takes  part  with  those  who  scofied  at  him  and  would 
have  him  die ;  and  is  insensible  to  the  divine  fitness 
which  even  men  have  felt,  when  they  either  recorded 
the  supposed  fact,  or  invented  the  beautiful  fiction,  of 
Christ's  ascension.  Whom  are  we  to  revere,  and  what 
can  we  believe,  if  the  inspirations  of  the  highest  of 
created  natures  are  but  cunningly-devised  fables  ? 

But  it  is  not  so :  and  no  one  who  has  found  true 
guidance  of  heart  from  these  noblest  sons  of  Heaven, 
will  fear  to  stake  his  futurity,  and  the  immortal  life  of 
his  departed  friends,  on  their  vaticinations.  These,  of 
all  things  granted  to  our  ignorance,  are  assuredly  most 
like  the  hidden  realities  of  God ;  which  may  be  greater, 
but  will  not  be  less,  than  prophets  and  seers  have  fore- 
told, and  even  our  own  souls,  when  gifted  with  highest 
and  clearest  vision,  discern  as  truths  not  doubtful  or  far 
off.  In  this  hope  let  us  trust,  and  be  true  to  the  toils 
of  life  which  it  ennobles  and  cheers.  Whoever  *  fights 
the  good  fight '  shall  surely  '  keep  the  faith :'  for  God 
reveals  the  secret  of  his  future  vrill  to  those  who 
worthily  do  it  in  the  present.  This  is  our  proper  care. 
Putting  ourselves  into  his  hands,  and  living  in  sub- 
missive harmony  with  his  everlasting  laws,  let  us  '  finish 
our  course ; '  and  leave  it  to  him  to  take  us,  when  he 
will,  where  our  forerunners  are,  and  the  unfoldings  of 
his  w&jB  are  seen  with  open  eye. 


xm. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS. 


Ephesiahb  n.  19. 

fILLOW-OlTiZlUUI  WITH  THB  8AI1IT8,    AND  OF  THE  BOUSKHOLD  OF  OOD. 

Society  becomes  possible  only  throagb  religion.  Men 
might  be  gregarious  mthont  it,  but  not  social.  Instinct, 
which  unites  them  in  detail,  prevents  their  wider  com- 
bination. Intellect  affords  light  to  show  the  elements 
of  union,  but  no  heat  to  give  them  crystalline  form. 
Self-will  is  prevailingly  a  repulsive  power,  and  often 
disintegrates  the  most  solid  of  human  masses.  Even 
the  Moral  Sentiment,  so  far  as  it  recognizes  man  as 
supreme,  and  simply  tries  to  make  a  prudent  adjust- 
ment of  his  vehement  forces,  can  produce  among  a 
multitude  only  an  unstable  equilibrium,  liable  every 
moment  to  be  subverted  by  the  ever-shifting  gravita- 
tion of  the  passions.  Some  sense  of  a  Divine  Presence, 
some  consciousness  of  a  higher  Law,  some  pressure  of 
a  solenm  Necessity,  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  the 
organization  of  every  human  community,  and  to  have 
gone  out  and  perished  before  its  death.  There  is  great 
significance  in  the  tradition  which,  in  every  people  of 
apparently  aboriginal  civilization,  attributes  an  inspired 
character  to  their  first  Lawgiver,  and  pronounces  their 
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subjection  to  moral  order  a  task  which  only  the  force  of 
HeaTen  conld  achieve.  They  only  whose  voice  could 
reach  the  sleeping  tones  of  worship  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  awaken  some  deep  faith  and  allegiance,  could 
so  deal  with  their  wild  nature,  as  to  chain  the  savage 
passions  and  set  free  the  nobler  will.  And  although, 
in  old  societies,  the  innumerable  fibres  of  government, 
of  usage,  of  established  ideas,  supply  a  thousand 
secondary  bonds,  which  seem  to  make  the  mighty 
growth  secure  as  the  forest  oak,  yet  all  this  system 
of  roots  has,  I  believe,  its  secret  nutriment  from  the 
devout  elements  of  a  nation's  mind:  and  if  these 
should  dry  up  in  any  Arctic  chill  of  doubt,  or  be  poi- 
soned by  any  Epicurean  rot  of  indulgence,  it  would 
silently  decay  within  the  soil,  and  leave  the  fairest 
tree  of  history,  first  with  a  sickening  foliage,  and  soon 
with  a  perished  life.  The  most  compact  and  gigantic 
machinery  of  society, — as  experience  shows, — falls  to 
pieces,  wherever  religious  and  moral  scepticism,  by 
paralyzing  faith  and  heroism  and  hope,  has  cut  off  the 
supply  of  spiritual  power.  Bome,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  had  reached  the  utmost  point  of  ma- 
terial force  and  visible  magnificence :  her  organization 
held  with  an  iron  grasp  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
the  East;  her  military  chain  spread  with  unbroken 
links  from  Lebanon  to  Gaul,  and  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  ^thiopic  Nile ;  her  wealth  and  arts  had  called  into 
being  ten  thousand  cities, — no  mean  imitations  of  her 
own  greatness ;  her  institutions  had  diffused  a  universal 
repose,  and  the  functions  of  government  were  exercised 
with  a  rapidity  and  precision  never  surpassed.  What 
brought  a  power  thus  mighty, — a  power  that  called 
itself  '  eternal,' — to  its  dissolution  ?  Shall  we  be  con- 
tent with  a  figure  of  speech,  and  say  that  it  broke 
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asunder  from  its  excessive  mass  ?    Apart  from  spiritnal 
decline  and  causes  of  moral  disunion,  I  know  of  nothing 
to  prevent  a  uniform  civilization  from  reaching  the 
most  enormous  bulk.     Shall  we  refer  rather  to  external 
dangers;  and  calling  to  mind  the  tempest  of  barbarians 
that  *  roared  around  the  gates  of  the  empire/  say  that 
it  perished  like  a  Mammoth,  in  a  drift  of  Northern 
snows?     Yet  with  far  less  imposing  resources,  she 
bad  stood  up  and  lived  through  fiercer  storms.    No ; 
the   stroke  was  not  of  war,  but  of  paralysis.     The 
heart  of  religion  had  ceased  to  beat :  the  high  faith, 
the  stem  disinterestedness,  the  sacred  honour  of  the 
republic,  had  faded  into  tradition  :  the  sanctities  of  life 
were  disbelieved  even  in  the  nursery :  no  binding  sen- 
timent restrained  the  greediness  of  appetite  and  the 
licentiousness  of  self-will :  the  very  passions  with  whose 
submission  alone  society  can  begin,  broke  loose  again, 
— attended  by  a  brood  of  artificial  and  parasitic  vices 
that  spread  the  dissolute  confusion.    Yet  it  was  not 
that  the  conditions  of  social  union  had  become  impos- 
sible.   For  observe ;  in  the  midst  of  this  corruption, 
in  the  invisible  recesses  of  profligate  cities,  a  small 
point  of  fresh  young  life  is  already  to  be  discerned, 
like  the  bud  of  some  fair  growth  thrusting  up  its  head 
among  the  putrefying  leaves.    A  few  poor  slaves  and 
outcast  Hebrews  have  heard  the  divinest  whisper  borne 
to  them  from  Palestine ;  have  discovered  by  it  that 
inner  region  of  love  and  hope  and  trust,  in  which  all 
fraternity  of  heart  begins;  and  are  banded  together 
with  a  spirit  that  soon  speaks  out  and  prophesies  in 
martyrdom.    While  Ilome  displayed  its  greatness  even 
in  death,  and  struggled  with  the  convulsions  of  a  giant, 
the  infant  faith  remained  unharmed;    healing  as  it 
could  the  wounds  which  the  mad  world  suffered ;  and 
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like  a  fair  immortal  child,  winning  a  blessed  way  by 
entrancing  the  souls  of  men  with  the  forgotten  vision 
of  a  divine  simplicity  and  truth.  Christianity  has  ever 
since  been  the  bond  of  European  civilization :  and 
should  its  spirit  ever  perish  hence,  this  glorious  family 
of  nations  will  be  dissolved. 

Let  us  look,  with  more  detail,  into  some  of  the 
natural  groups  which  a  genuine  faith  can  form ;  and 
we  shall  find  nothing  incredible  in  its  strong  combining 
power. 

Worship  exhibits  its  uniting  principle  under  the 
simplest  form,  in  the  sympathies  it  diffuses  among  the 
members  of  the  same  religious  assembly. 

It  is  universally  felt  that  devotion  must  sometimes 
quit  the  solitude  of  the  cell,  forget  its  mere  individual 
wants,  and  speak  as  from  humanity's  great  heart  to 
God.  The  scruples  of  the  few  who  have  objected  to 
social  piety  have  met  with  no  response ;  they  are  justly 
regarded  as  the  eccentricities  of  a  stiff  and  petty  ra- 
tionalism, that  will  not  stir  without  a  literal  precept, 
and  trusts  any  logical  finger-post  (possibly  set  the 
wrong  way  by  the  humour  of  some  sophistry),  rather 
than  the  cardinal  guidance  of  those  high  affections 
which  are  in  truth  the  imperishable  lights  of  heaven. 
To  this  house  we  come,  my  friends,  drawn  not  by 
arbitrary  command  which  we  fear  to  disobey ;  not  by 
self-interest,  temporal  or  spiritual,  which  we  deem  it 
prudent  to  consult;  not,  I  trust,  from  dead  conven- 
tionalism, that  brings  the  body  and  leaves  the  soul; 
but  by  a  common  quest  of  some  holy  spirit  to  penetrate 
and  purify  our  life ;  by  a  common  desire  to  quit  its  hot 
and  level  dust,  and  from  its  upland  slopes  of  contem- 
plation inhale  the  serenity  of  God  ;  by  the  secret  sad- 
ness of  sin,  that  can  delay  its  confessions  and  bear  its 
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earthliness  no  more;  by  the  deep  tbongh  dim  con- 
Bcioasness,  that  the  passing  weeks  do  not  leave  ns 
where  they  find  ns,  but  plant  as  within  nearer  distance, 
and  give  ns  a  more  intimate  view,  of  that  fathomless 
eternity,  wherein  so  many  dear  and  mortal  things  have 
dropped  from  onr  imploring  eyes.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  in  meditations  solenm  as  these  we  love  and  seek 
each  other's  sympathy.  It  is  easy,  no  donbt,  to  journey 
alone  in  the  broad  sunshine  and  on  the  beaten  high- 
ways of  our  lot:  but  over  the  midnight  plain,  and 
beneath  the  still  immensity  of  darkness,  the  traveller 
seeks  some  fellowship  for  his  wanderings.  And  what 
is  religion  but  the  midnight  hemisphere  of  life,  whose 
vault  is  filled  with  the  silence  of  God,  and  whose  ever* 
lasting  stars,  if  giving  no  clear  light,  yet  fill  the  soul 
with  dreams  of  immeasurable  glory?  It  will  be  an 
awful  thing  to  each  of  us  to  be  alone,  when  he  takes 
the  passage  from  the  mortal  to  the  immortal,  and  is 
borne  along, — ^with  unknown  time  for  expectant  thought, 
— through  the  space  that  severs  earth  from  heaven: 
and  till  then,  at  least,  we  will  not  part,  but  speak  with 
the  conmion  voice  of  supplicating  trust  of  that  which 
awaits  us  all. 

There  is  however  no  necessary  fellowship,  as  of 
saints,  in  the  mere  assembling  of  ourselves  together ; 
but  only  in  the  true  and  simple  spirit  of  worship.  All 
these  occasions  of  devotion  assume  that  we  have  already 
some  affections  to  express ;  that  we  have  disoemment 
of  the  divine  relations  of  our  existence ;  that  we  have 
souls  seeking  to  cry  out  in  prayer,  and  waiting  to  lie 
down  before  God  in  tears.  The  services  of  this  place 
are  quite  mistaken  by  those  who  look  on  them  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  religion  non-existent  yet;  who 
see  in  them  only  the  instruments  of  self-discipline; 
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who  perform  here  no  personal  act  of  the  mind,  but 

passively  wait  such  operation  as  may  befall  them ;  or 

who  assume,  in  their  mental  offerings,  not  the  desires 

and  emotions  which  they  really  experience,  but  those 

instead  which   they  only  ought  to  feel  and  hope  to 

realize  at  last  by  persevering  false  profession.     The 

lips  are  to  follow  the  heart  and  cannot  lead  it :  and  we 

are  here,  not  to  make  use  of  God  for  the  sake  of  our 

devotion,  but  to  pour  forth  devotion  for  the  sake  of 

God.     Were  every  one  in  a  Christian  assembly  to  be 

all  the  while  intent  on  his  own  improvement,  to  be 

subordinating  everything  to  his  own  case,  and  with 

morbid  scrupulosity  to  be  prescribing  throughout  for 

his  own  temper,  there   would  be  simply   no  proper 

worship  at  all :  there  would  be  not  the  least  union  of 

hearts :  each  would  sit  insulated  with  his  own  separate 

self,  and  would  be  more  naturally  placed  in  a  solitary 

cell,  than  amid  an  unsocial  multitude :  there  would  be 

none  of  that  sublime  ascent  of  soul,  that  common  flight 

of  love,  in  which  all  individuality  is  lost,  all  personal 

regards  absorbed,  and  the  vision  of  Heaven  and  God 

melts  the  many  minds  and  many  voices  of  the  church 

in  one.    0  how,  within  that  Presence  whose  intimacy 

enfolds  us  here,  can  we  ever  stay  outside  the  spirit  of 

worship,  and  perform  mere  conscientious  gestures  of 

the  mind,  and  act  a  part  even  with  ourselves  alone  as 

its  spectator  ?    Will  nothing  short  of  the  death-plunge 

into  eternity  steep  us  in  its  mystery,  and  strip  off  the 

spirit-wrappings  that  cover  us  from  the  communion  of 

God  ?    We  stand  here,  as  in  heaven's  last  resort  for 

penetrating  to  the  earnest  centre  of  our  nature :  and  if 

the  fountain  of  the  secret  life  is  still  encased  and  does 

not  flow,  no  common  shock  can  break  the  icy  crust  that 

binds  it*     Think  only,  in  simplest  and  briefest  review, 
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of  the  considerations  that  pass  before  ns  at  our  meet- 
ing here.  At  this  hour  of  prayer,  when  we  stand 
within  the  reality  of  God,  and  face  to  face  behold  his 
awfulness,  and  tell  how  we  are  glad  at  all  his  gracions- 
ness ;  when  we  hear  the  sweet  voice  of  Christ, — mel- 
lowed and  deepened  as  it  floats  over  eighteen  centuries 
of  meaning, — saying  to  ns,  as  we  bend  beneath  the 
weight  of  life,  *  Come  nnto  me,  ye  heavy-laden ; '  when 
we  own  the  shameful  conquests  of  temptation,  and 
repent  of  the  abandoned  strife,  and  rebuild  the  fallen 
purpose ;  when  there  is  set  before  us  the  divine  dignity 
of  existence,  and  the  majesty  of  our  free-will,  and  the 
high  trust  of  duty,  and  the  tranquil  power  of  fSaith; 
when  we  speak  together  of  our  dead,  and  memory 
beholds  their  solemn  forms  so  silent  in  the  shadows 
of  the  past;  when  we  remember  how,  even  while  we 
think  it,  some  souls  are  surely  passing  away,  and  soon 
we  too  shall  lay  the  burthen  down  and  go ;  when,  as 
from  the  brink  of  being,  we  look  into  futurity,  and  the 
true  voice  of  judgment  falls  upon  the  ear,  startling  as 
the  trump  of  conscience  or  healing  as  the  symphonies 
of  the  blest ;  when  all  periods  of  life  assemble  before 
the  Everlasting  that  hath  no  age,  and  the  light  look  of 
the  child,  and  the  steady  features  of  manhood,  and  the 
shaken  head  of  age,  denote  their  several  wants  and 
prayers ;  when  the  tempted  comes  to  seek  new  strength, 
and  the  mourner  sees  his  sorrows  from  a  higher  point, 
and  the  anxious  is  beguiled  into  a  loving  reliance,  and 
the  contrite  weeps  his  sin  and  distrusts  his  tears ; — ^at 
such  an  hour,  if  the  disguises  fall  not  from  our  hearts, 
and  leave  us  a  disembodied  fraternity  of  souls  sending 
the  chorus  of  common  want  to  Heaven,  then  indeed 
are  we  slaves  to  the  earthly  life,  without  that  enfran* 
chisement  of  spirit,  that  makes   possible  a  'fellow- 
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ship  of  saints/  and  exalts  as  to  'the  household  of 
God.' 

Where  however  a  pure  devotion  really  exists,  the 
fellowship  it  produces  spreads  far  beyond  the  separate 
circle  of  each  Christian  assembly.  A  single  company 
of  pious  men,  gathered  together  from  among  a  race 
that  could  not  worship,  would  indeed  draw  close  their 
mutual  sympathies  at  the  expense  of  alienation  from 
their  kind.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  are  brought  to 
stand  side  by  side  within  this  place  by  no  exclusive 
propensity,  no  whimsical  peculiarity  of  the  few :  the 
impulse  is  of  nature,  not  of  fancy ;  and  we  know  this 
at  the  moment  we  obey  it.  We  meet,  with  the  remem- 
brance that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  brethren  who  meet 
too:  and  every  religious  society,  though  physically 
shut  in  by  its  sanctuary  walls,  kneels  in  secret  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  kindred  fraternities 
without  number,  subdued  by  the  s^me  sanctities,  and 
pressing  to  the  same  end,  not  by  human  agreement, 
but  a  divine  consent.  As  every  individual  in  a  place 
of  prayer,  overhearing  the  like  spontaneous  tones  from 
many  souls  around  him,  cannot  but  deepen  the  fervour 
of  his  own ;  so  each  assembly,  feeling  that  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  studded  over  with  similar  groups  prostrate 
in  adoration  like  itself,  sends  to  Heaven  a  more  genial 
and  humaner  cry ;  and  every  neighbourhood,  mustering 
to  prayer,  thinks  of  the  busy  peals  from  clustered 
churches  that  cross  and  crowd  one  another  in  each 
distant  town,  or  the  single  quiet  chime  in  every  village 
of  the  land,  and  finds  in  the  thought  a  gladder  and  a 
kindlier  praise ;  and  every  land,  aware  that  it  is  but 
one  of  a  company  of  nations,  federally  bound  of  God 
by  irrepressible  aspirings  to  himself,  chants  its  mighty 
note  with  deeper  meaning,  as  part  of  a  universal 
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symphony  heard  in  its  unity  in  Heaven  alone.  Surely 
it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  call  up,  while  we  worship  here, 
the  wide  image  of  Christendom  this  day.  Turn  your 
thoughts  away  from  the  noisy  discord  of  sects ;  believe 
nothing  of  their  mutual  slanders ;  forgive  the  occasional 
weakness  of  superstition ;  and  be  not  angry  with  the 
narrow  vision  of  earnest  conviction  that  can  see  nothing 
but  its  own  truth:  and  far  beneath  the  superficial 
divisions  created  by  the  intellect,  see  in  the  Sabbath 
spectacle  of  the  world,  evidence  of  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread union  of  hearts.  Could  we  be  lifted  up  above 
this  sphere,  and  look  down  as  it  rolls  beneath  this  day's 
sun,  and  catch  its  murmurs  as  they  rise,  should  we  not 
behold  land  after  land  turned  into  a  Christian  shrine  ? 
The  dawn,  that  summons  mortals  from  their  sleep, 
bears  them  to-day  a  new  and  sacred  message ;  the  sun- 
beam touches  the  gates  of  ten  thousand  temples,  and 
they  burst  open  to  receive  the  record  of  countless  as- 
pirations ;  the  morning  shoots  across  the  desert  atmo- 
sphere of  a  weary  world,  strikes  on  the  stony  form  of 
giant  humanity,  and  brings  out  tones  of  celestial  music. 
In  how  many  tongues,  by  what  various  voices,  with 
what  measureless  intensity  of  love,  is  the  name  of 
Christ  breathed  forth  to-day  !  What  cries  of  penitence, 
what  accents  of  trust,  what  plaints  of  earnest  desire, 
pass  away  to  God !  What  an  awful  array  of  faces  that 
gaze  forth  into  immortality  with  various  looks  of  terror 
or  of  love !  The  vows  and  prayers  whose  millions 
crowd  the  gates  of  mercy  no  recording  Angel  could  tell, 
but  only  the  infinite  memory  of  God.  Of  how  glorious 
a  church,  then,  are  we  members  when  we  kneel  within 
this  place !  in  how  solemn  an  act  do  we  take  our  part  I 
with  how  sublime  a  brotherhood  do  we  own  our  fellow- 
ship! 
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Bat  oar  worship  here  brings  us  into  yet  nobler  con* 
nexions.     It  unites  us  by  a  chain  of  closest  sympathy 
with  past  generations.     In  our  helps  to  faith  and  devo- 
tion in  this  place,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  thought  and 
piety  of  many  extinct  ages.    We  reverently  read  those 
ancient  scriptures,  which  have  gathered  around  them 
the  trust,  and  procured  the  heart- felt  repose,  of  so  many 
tribes  and  periods,  since  prophets  and  apostles  first 
gave  them  forth.     We  sing  the  hymns  which  a  goodly 
company  of  pious  men  have  left  as  the  record  of  their 
communion  with  Heaven.     And  it  is  impossible  to  look 
at  the  consecrated  names  of  those  *  sweet  singers '  of 
Christendom,  without  feeling  ennobled  by  their  com- 
munion, and  even  astonished  at  our  sympathy  with 
them.    Do  not  we,  the  living,  take  up,  in  adoration  and 
prayer,  the  thoughts  of  the  dead,  and  feel  them  divinely 
true  ?    Do  they  not  come  forth,  as  if  fresh  coined  from 
our  own  hearts  ?    Indeed,  could  we  ourselves  so  faith- 
fully utter  the  consciousness  of  our  inner  being,  or 
shape  so  interpreting  a  voice  for  our  secret  life?    What 
an  impressive  testimony  this  to  the  sameness  of  our 
nature  through  every  age,  and  the  immortal  perseverance 
of  its  holier  affections !     The  language  of  their  confes- 
sions, their  struggles,  their  desires,  speaks  our  own  : 
the  light  that  gladdened  them,  shines  now  upon  our 
hearts  :  and  the  mists  they  could  not  penetrate,  brood 
now  upon  our  path.     There  is  the  choice  minstrel  of 
Israel,  true  alike  to  the  spirit  of  mourning  or  of  joy ; 
there  are  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  ancient  church, 
whose  vespers,  chanted  centuries  ago,  will  suit  this  night 
as  well;  there  is  the  adamantine  yet  genial  Luther, 
telling,  with  the  severity  of  an  eye-witness,  the  awfal- 
ness  of  judgment;  there  is  the  noble  Milton,  breathing 
his  sweet  and  rugged  music  out  of  darkness ;  there  is 
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the  a£9icted  Cowper,  sending  out  the  tenderest  strains 
from  his  benighted  spirit :  with  an  attendant  multitude 
of  the  faithful, — the  confessor,  the  exile,  the  mission- 
ary,— a  chorus  of  sublime  voices,  with  which  it  is  a 
sacred  privilege  to  be  in  harmony.  And  these  are  not 
merely  the  accents  of  the  past,  but  the  anthem  of  the 
sainted  dead, — the  strains  of  immortals  that  look  back 
upon  their  toils,  and  behold  us  singing  their  songs  of 
sadness  here,  while  they  have  already  learned  the  melo- 
dies of  everlasting  joy.  Blessed  communion  of  earth 
with  Heaven !  making  us  truly  one  family,  below, 
above ;  and  rendering  us  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints, 
and  of  the  very  household  of  God ! 

And  soon  we  too  shall  drop  the  note  of  earthly 
aspiration,  and  join  that  upper  anthem  of  diviner  love. 
The  hour  cometh,  when  we  shall  cease  the  mournful 
cry  with  which  earth  must  ever  pray  to  Heaven,  and 
grief  ask  pity  to  its  tears,  and  the  tempted  call  for  help 
in  the  crisis  of  danger,  and  the  labouring  will  implore 
a  freshened  strength.  Exiles  as  yet  from  the  spirit  of 
unanxious  joy,  we  catch  but  the  echoes  of  that  heavenly 
peace,  and  yield  response  but  faint  and  low.  Yet  even 
now  the  free  heart  of  the  happy  and  triumphant  shall 
be  ours,  in  proportion  as  we  are  true  to  the  condition  of 
faithful  service,  which  alone  can  make  us  one  with 
them.  The  communion  of  saints  brings  to  us  their 
conflict  first,  their  blessings  afterwards ;  those  who  will 
not  with  much  patience  strive  with  the  evil,  can  have  no 
dear  fellowship  with  the  good ;  we  must  weep  their 
tears,  ere  we  can  win  their  peace.  This  sorrowful  con- 
dition once  accepted,  the  sympathies  of  Heaven  are  not 
slow  to  arise  within  the  soul :  it  is  the  tension  of  sacred 
toil,  that  on  the  touch  of  every  breath  of  life  brings 
music  from  the  chords  of  love.      And  then  the  tone 
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that  here  sinks  in  the  silence  of  death,  shall  there  swell 
into  an  immortal's  faller  praise.  We  shall  leave  it  to 
others  to  take  up  the  supplicating  strain ;  shall  join 
the  emancipated  brotherhood  of  the  departed;  and  in 
oar  turn  look  down  on  the  outstretched  hands  of  our 
children,  waiting  our  welcome  and  embrace.  0  may 
the  Great  Father,  in  his  own  fit  time,  unite  in  one  the 
parted  family  of  Heaven  and  earth ! 


XIV. 

CHBIST'8  TREATMENT  OF  GUILT. 


LuKB  y.  8. 

DBPABT  fBOM  Id  ;  lOR  I  AX  A  8IHf UL  KAV,  0  LOBB I 

When  Simeon,  on  the  verge  of  life,  uttered  his  part- 
ing hymn  within  the  temple,  he  told  Mary,  with  the 
infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  that,  by  that  child,  'the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  should  be  revealed.'  Never 
was  prophecy  more  true ;  nor  ever  perhaps  the  mission 
of  our  religion  more  futhfully  defined.  For  wherever 
it  has  spread,  it  has  operated  like  a  new  and  diviner 
conscience  to  the  world ;  imparting  to  the  human  mind 
a  profounder  insight  into  itself;  opening  to  its  con- 
sciousness fresh  powers  and  better  aspirations;  and 
penetrating  it  wiUi  a  sense  of  imperfection,  a  concern 
for  the  moral  frailties  of  the  will,  characteristic  of  no 
earlier  age.  The  spirit  of  religious  penitence,  the 
solenm  confession  of  unfaithfulness,  the  prayer  for 
mercy,  are  the  growth  of  our  nature  trained  in  the 
school  of  Christ.  The  pure  image  of  his  mind,  as  it 
has  passed  from  land  to  land,  has  taught  men  more  of 
their  own  hearts  than  all  the  ancient  aphorisms  of 
self-knowledge;  has  inspired  more  sadness  at  the  evil^ 
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more  noble  hope  for  the  good  that  is  hidden  there; 
and  has  placed  within  reach  of  even  the  ignorant,  the 
neglected,  and  the  young,  severer  principles  of  self- 
scrutiny  than  philosophy  had  ever  attained.  The 
radiance  of  so  great  a  sanctity  has  deepened  the  shades 
of  conscious  sin.  The  savage  convert,  who  before 
knew  nothing  more  sacred  than  revenge  and  war,  is 
brought  to  Jesus,  and,  as  he  listens  to  that  voice,  feels 
the  stain  of  blood  growing  distinct  upon  his  soul. 
The  voluptuary,  never  before  disturbed  from  his  self- 
indulgence,  comes  within  the  atmosphere  of  Christ's 
spirit;  and  it  is  as  if  a  gale  of  heaven  fanned  his 
fevered  brow,  and  convinced  him  that  he  is  not  in 
health.  The  ambitious  priest,  revolving  plans  for 
using  men's  passions  as  tools  of  his  aggrandizement, 
starts  to  find  himself  the  disciple  of  one  who,  when 
the  people  would  have  made  him  king,  fled  direct  to 
solitude  and  prayer.  The  froward  child  blushes  to 
think  how  little  there  is  in  him  of  the  infant  meekness 
which  Jesus  praised;  and  feels  that,  had  he  been 
there,  he  must  have  missed  the  benediction,  or,  more 
bitter  still,  have  wept  to  know  it  misapplied.  Nay,  so 
•deep  and  solenm  did  the  sense  of  guilt  become  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  thoughts,  that  at  length  the 
overburdened  heart  of  fervent  times  could  endure  the 
weight  no  longer :  the  Confessional  arose,  to  relieve  it 
«nd  restore  a  periodic  peace ;  and  it  became  the  chief 
object  of  the  widest  sacerdotal  order  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  to  soothe  the  sobs,  and  listen  to  the 
whispered  record,  of  human  penitence.  Cities  too,  as 
if  conscious  of  their  corruption,  bid  the  silent  minster 
rise  amid  their  streets,  where,  instead  of  the  short 
daily  or  sabbath  service,  unceasing,  eternal  orisons 
might  be  said  for  sin ;  where  the  door  might  open  to 
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the  touch  all  day,  and  the  lamp  be  seen  beneath  the 
vault  by  night,  and  the  passer-by,  caught  by  the  lo\v 
chanty  might  be  tempted  to  interrupt  the  chase  of  vanity 
without,  for  the  peace  of  prayer  within.  And  so,  in 
every  ancient  village  church  of  Europe,  there  is  a 
comer  that  has  been  moistened  with  the  burning  tears 
of  many  generations,  and  witness  to  the  confessions 
and  griefs  that  prove  the  children's  conscience  and 
affections  to  be  such  as  their  fathers*  were :  and  the 
cathedral  aisle,  emblem  of  the  mighty  heart  of  Chris- 
tendom, has  for  centuries  been  swelled  with  the  plaint 
of  a  penitential  music,  shedding  its  sighs  alofb  into 
the  spire,  as  if  to  reach  and  kiss  the  feet  of  God.  In 
private  dwellings,  too,  from  the  hearts  of  parents  and 
of  children,  every  morning  and  evening  for  ages  past 
has  seen  many  sad  and  lowly  prayers  ascend.  Every- 
where the  Christian  mind  proclaims  its  need  of  mercy, 
and  bends  beneath  the  oppression  of  its  guilt;  and 
since  Jesus  began  to  'reveal  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts,*  Christendom,  with  clasped  hands,  has  fallen 
at  his  feet  and  cried,  *  We  are  sinful  men,  0  Lord !  * 

In  nurturing  this  sentiment,  in  producing  this 
solemn  estimate  of  moral  evil  and  quick  perception  of 
its  existence,  the  religion  of  Christ  does  but  perpetuate 
the  influence  of  his  personal  ministry,  and  give  pro- 
minence, on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  to  the  feature 
which  singularly  distinguished  his  life,  viz.  his  treatment 
of  the  guilty.  It  is  as  if  he  dwelt  among  us  still,  and 
we  saw  him  vexed  and  saddened  by  our  evil  passions, 
and  travelled  with  him  on  the  way,  and  felt  his  eye  of 
gentleness  and  purity  upon  our  homes,  and  he  told  us 
that  '  we  know  not  what  spirit  we  are  of,*  and  by  these 
very  words  caused  us  to  know  it  instantly.  Nor  can 
we  obtain  any  juster  and  deeper  impressions  of  the 
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temptations  of  life,  and  the  tendencies  of  all  wrong 
desires,  than  by  seizing  that  view  of  moral  evil  which 
dictated  the  mercies  and  the  severities  of  his  lips  and 
life. 

He  lived  amid  dark  passions  and  in  evil  days.  Pro- 
fligates and  outcasts  were  near  him:  the  ambitious 
and  ignorant  were  his  disciples :  hypocrites  conspired 
against  him;  and  treachery  was  ready  to  be  their 
tool.  He  had  to  encounter  malignant  designs  directed 
against  himself,  and  selfish  arts  of  delusion  practised 
on  the  people ;  to  deal  at  one  time  with  the  despised 
but  affectionate  penitent;  at  another,  with  recently- 
detected  shame ;  and  again,  with  artifice  and  insincere 
pretension  hardened  into  system,  and  administered  by 
established  authority.  And  in  all  is  visible  the  same 
spirit  of  blended  sanctity  and  humanity,  adapting  itself, 
^th  versatile  power,  to  every  emergency. 

The  guilty  passions  of  his  countrymen  continually 
approached  himself.  They  haunted  his  whole  ministry, 
and  hated  him  as  soon  as  disciples  began  to  love.  They 
mixed  with  the  multitudes  whom  he  taught  upon  the 
hills ;  and  he  saw  their  evil  eye  peering  on  him  and 
watching  his  words  from  amid  the  throngs  that  flocked 
round  him  in  the  temple.  But  they  never  embarrassed 
the  flow  of  his  dignified  utterance,  or  fluttered  his  spirit 
with  a  moment's  resentment.  On  occasion  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  —  that  annual  jubilee  of  Jerusalem's 
heart,  when  the  trees  were  robbed  of  their  branches  to 
turn  the  streets  into  an  olive-ground,  and  make  the 
city  as  verdant  as  the  hills, — all  was  done  that  enmity 
oould  effect,  to  overcast  his  share  of  the  national  joy, 
to  silence  his  teachings  to  the  wondering  people,  and 
stop  his  efforts  to  extract  from  the  picturesque  and 
festive  rites  some  lesson  of  gladder  tidings  and  deeper 
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wisdom.    He  saw  amid  the  crowd  the  officers  sent  to 
take  him,  the  wily  steps  and  hesitating  wills  with  which 
they  tracked  his  wanderings  over  the  temple  courts, 
the  exchange  of   whispers  dropping  into  fixed  atten- 
tion with  which  they  listened  to  him  here  and  there. 
He  stepped  forward,  and  they  recoiled,  as  he  told  them, 
with  an  air  of  divinest  quietude,  that  he  should  be  there 
yet  longer,  but  no  hand  would  touch  him,  and  then 
he  should  be  sequestered  in  a  place  which  their  violence 
could  not  reach.    And  there,  day  after  day,  they  saw 
him  still  gladdening  attentive  hearts,  and  felt  him  sub- 
duing their  own,  so  that  again  and  again  they  ceased 
to  be  his  enemies  and  became  his  followers :  till  on  the 
last  great  day,  they  beheld  him  standing  aloft  on  the 
precipitous  edge  of  Moriah's  rock,  watcJiing  the  pro-  . 
cession  that  climbed  with  the  water-bowl  from  Siloam's/ 
stream  below,  and  as  it  entered  with  its  pure  libation,! 
heard  him  pronounce  that  solemn  invitation,  *  If  any( 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  of  living  \ 
waters.*      They   returned,   and  the  attestation  burst  I 
from  their  lips,  *  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.' 

Nor  was  it  merely  that  he  regarded  these  men  as 
the  poor  menials  of  others'  designs, — hirelings  of 
guiltier  men.  For  the  same  impersonal  tranquillity 
appears  when  he  is  in  contact  with  the  original  agents, 
who  endeavoured  to  crush  his  cause,  and  actually  com- 
passed his  death.  Whatever  the  agony  of  Oethsemane 
may  have  been,  it  was  no  agony  of  resentment :  the 
controversy  of  that  bitter  hour  was  with  the  Father 
whom  he  loved,  not  with  enemies  whom  he  feared. 
Indeed,  the  nearer  these  enemies  came,  the  more  did 
the  serene  power  of  his  spirit  rise.  After  those  con- 
vulsive prayers  which  had  pierced  the  midnight,  it 
seemed  as  if  angel-thoughts  had  stolen  in  to  strengthen 
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bim.  At  the  moment  when  the  tramp  of  feet  was  first 
heard  npon  the  bridge  of  Eedron,  and  the  torches,  as 
they  passed,  flashed  upon  its  rapid  waters,  he  was 
prostrate  in  a  devotion  from  which  tears  and  struggles 
had  now  passed  away.  When,  later  stiU,  the  ham  of 
approaching  voices  became  distinct,  and  the  lights 
gleamed  nearer  and  nearer  through  the  trees,  he  was 
bending  over  his  waking  disciples,  who  overheard  him 
breathing  the  wish,  that  they  could  indeed  sleep  on 
through  the  severities  of  that  dreadful  day,  and  be 
saved  from  the  faithless  desertion,  the  memory  of 
which  would  be  ever  bitter.  And  when  at  length  the 
armed  band  confronts  them,  and  he  startles  them  by 
stepping  forth  in  answer  to  his  name ;  when  the  kiss 
of  betrayal  has  been  given,  and  the  momentary  affray 
which  Peter  had  challenged  has  been  stopped  by  his 
healing  power :  when  all  are  moving  from  the  place 
with  sullen  haste, — ^the  priests,  doubtless,  eager  to  be 
back  within  the  city  before  it  can  be  discovered  by  what 
nocturnal  exploit  they,  the  conservators  of  law  and 
right,  have  sullied  their  dignity, — Jesus  dives  at  once 
into  their  conscience,  flurried  already  with  fear  and 
guilt,  and  asks,  why  such  holy  men,  whom  often  he 
has  seen  listening  to  his  daily  teachings,  should  choose 
80  ruffian  a  way,  and  so  strange  an  hour,  for  a  deed  of 
public  justice  ?  Throughout  the  scenes  which  followed, 
you  well  know  how  Jesus  maintained  the  same  majestic 
and  unruffled  spirit ;  seeming  nobler  with  every  indig- 
nity, and  of  prompter  self-forgetfulness  with  every 
added  suffering;  yet  visibly  agitating  every  person 
before  whom  he  was  brought,  with  the  consciousness 
of  crime  and  horror  in  the  transactions  of  which  he 
was  the  forgiving  victim.  Look  where  we  may,  it  is 
clear  that  resentment  had  not  the  faintest  share  ia 
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Christ's  feelings  towards  wrong :  that  the  wrong  was 
directed  against  himself,  afforded  no  inducement  for  a 
severer  or  more  excited  estimate  of  its  enormity.  He 
put  it  at  a  distance  from  him:  its  relations  to  its 
authors  and  to  others  impressed  him  more  than  the 
suffering  it  brought  upon  himself;  and  every  one  must 
perceive  that  his  eye  is  fixed,  not  on  its  cruelty,  but  on 
its  awfulness,  its  blindness,  its  guilt. 

Yet  did  Jesus  give  no  sanction  to  the  morbid 
doctrine  of  a  sentimental  fatalism,  which  forbids  us 
ever  to  be  angry  with  the  wicked,  talks  whiningly  of 
our  common  frailty,  draws  an  immoral  comfort  from 
Ood*s  way  of  educing  good  from  evil,  and  comprises 
all  possible  cases  of  duty  to  wrong-doers  under  one 
formula, '  Pity  and  forgive.'  In  nothing  do  we  notice 
the  depth  and  truth  of  his  moral  perception  more  clearly 
than  in  his  different  treatment  of  vice  in  its  several 
forms  and  stages.  When  he  comes  before  *  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  Hypocrites,*  we  do  not  hear  the  tones 
of  forgiveness,  the  pleadings  of  the  mild  apologist  for 
human  infirmity,  the  effeminate  offer  of  a  futile  pity. 
He  pours  forth  an  intense  stream  of  natural  indigna- 
tion, and  blights  them  with  the  flash  of  a  terrible 
invective;  he  tears  the  veil  from  every  foul  purpose, 
and  with  severe  justice  brands  every  deed  with  its  own 
black  name.  Here,  exposure,  not  compassion,  is  the 
proper  impulse  and  duty  of  a  noble  mind:  for  the 
people  must  no  longer  be  deluded,  their  reason  perplexed 
with  wretched  quibbles,  and  their  too-trusting  con- 
science corrupted  by  the  sophistries  of  sin.  It  were 
poor  generosity,  from  tenderness  to  a  selfish  feu^tion,  to 
let  the  good  heart  of  a  nation  die.  Nay,  even  for  these 
deceivers  themselves,  this  expression  of  moral  anger 
was  precisely  the  most  salutary  appeal.    For  it  echoed 
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the  secret  sentence  of  their  own  hearts,  with  which  com- 
passion would  have  been  altogether  discordant.  The 
self-condemnation,  only  whispered  before,  it  sent  in 
thunder  through  their  hollow  souls ;  bringing  many  a 
hearer  to  tremble  at  the  shock,  who  would  have  scoffed 
at  pity  as  a  weak  and  puling  thing.  This  principle, 
of  simply  giving  voice  to  the  present  sentiments  of  the 
conscience,  and  administering  the  feelings  for  which  its 
natural  justice  was  making  a  demand,  Jesus  appears 
intuitively  to  have  followed  in  all  his  dealings  with  the 
vicious.  When  he  reclined  at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee, 
and  shocked  him  by  allowing  a  woman  who  had  been  a 
sinner  to  find  admission  on  the  plea  of  discipleship,  and 
the  new  reverential  affections  of  her  nature  broke  forth 
in  passionate  gratitude,  he  gave  no  check  and  no  rebuke, 
nor  simply  a  cautious  sanction.  The  convictions  which 
rebuke  serves  to  awaken,  were  already  there :  to  reproach 
would  be  to  crush  the  fallen :  she  had  discovered  the 
depth  of  her  misery,  and  yearned  for  the  profound  com- 
passion suited  to  so  great  a  woe :  Jesus  knew  that  one 
who  had  been  stricken  by  a  love  so  pure  and  penitential 
as  hers,  needed  only  to  have  that  love  fostered  and 
trained  to  act ;  and  so,  casting  himself  with  a  bold  faith 
on  the  capacities  of  a  truly  melted  soul,  he  declared  her 
sins  forgiven.  But  where  again  no  such  penitence 
appeared,  and  to  resort  to  him  was  not  spontaneous 
but  compulsory,  as  in  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  he  observed  a  striking  neutrality  of  treatment. 
To  a  mind  heated  with  so  dreadful  and  public  a  shame, 
to  administer  reproach  would  be  cruelty,  to  give  conso- 
lation would  be  danger ;  and  he  simply  wcurds  off  the 
savage  penalties  of  the  law,  and  turns  all  his  direct 
dealings  upon  her  foul  and  sanctimonious  informers* 
Their  conscience  persuades  them  that  he  knows  their 
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secret  history,  and  they  skulk  away,  the  accused  instead 
of  the  accusers ;  while  on  the  people  that  stand  by  is 
impressed  the  awful  truth,  that  sinners  are  not  fit  to 
judge  of  sin.  The  bHndness  which  is  induced  by  aU 
deliberate  injury  to  our  moral  nature,  and  which  thickens 
its  film  as  the  habit  grows,  is  one  of  the  most  appalling 
expressions  of  the  justice  of  God.  Moral  evil  is  the 
only  thing  in  his  creation  of  which  it  is  decreed,  that 
the  more  we  are  familiar  with  it,  the  less  shall  we  know 
of  it.  The  mind  that  is  rich  in  holiness  and  the  huma- 
nities, appreciates  every  temptation,  computes  the  force 
of  every  passion,  and  discerns  the  degradation  of  every 
vice,  with  a  precision  and  clearness  unknown  to  the 
adept  in  wrong.  When  that  wretched  woman  stood 
alone  and  confounded  before  Christ,  how  little  did  she 
know  of  her  own  abased  and  abject  mind,  how  much 
less  of  the  majestic  being  before  her,  whose  steady  eye, 
as  it  looked  upon  her,  she  could  not  meet !  yet  how 
vividly,  and  with  what  results  of  considerate  yet  cautious 
sympathy,  did  the  disorder  of  her  moral  nature  present 
itself  to  him  who  knew  no  defilement !  Like  the  pure 
and  silent  stars  that  look  down  by  night  upon  the 
foulness  and  the  din  of  cities,  his  heavenly  spirit  gazed 
direct  into  the  turbid  hiding-places  of  sin.  He  saw  it 
indeed,  simply  as  it  will  see  itself  in  retrospect ;  not 
perhaps  any  retrospect  in  this  life ;  but  such  as  may  be 
inevitable,  when  the  exchange  of  worlds  takes  place ; 
when  the  urgency  of  pursuit  and  the  distractions  of 
amusement  shall  have  ceased,  and  left  us  alone  with  our 
characters  and  our  God ;  when,  one  order  of  employ- 
ments being  ended,  and  the  other  not  yet  commenced, 
there  comes  the  appointed  pause  for  thought  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  having  waved  the  last  adieu,  we  flit  away 
along  that  noiseless  journey,  on  which  we  bear  with  us 
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only  the  memory  of  the  Past,  to  knock  at  the  awfal 
gates  of  the  unopened  Future. 

What  that  retrospect  may  be,  it  is  fearful,  but  nob 
impossible,  to  think.  To  aid  the  thoaght,  it  has  been 
remarked  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physical 
philosophers  of  our  own  day,  that  no  atmospheric 
vibration  ever  becomes  extinct;  that  the  pulses  of 
speech,  when  they  have  done  their  work  and  become  to 
our  ears  inaudible,  pass  in  waves  away,  but  wander 
still,  reflected  hither  and  thither,  through  the  regions 
of  the  air  eternally.  He  conceives  that,  as  the  atmo- 
sphere comprises  still  within  itself  the  distinct  trace  of 
every  sound  impressed  on  any  portion  of  it,  as  thus 
the  record  indestructibly  exists,  we  have  only  to  suffer 
a  change  of  position,  and  receive  the  endowment  of  an 
acuter  sense,  to  hear  again  every  idle  word  that  we 
have  spoken,  and  every  sigh  that  we  have  caused.  The 
truth  is,  that  already,  and  within  the  limits  of  our 
mental  nature,  there  is  a  power  that  will  effect  all  this ; 
it  is  fully  within  the  scope  of  our  natural  feusulties  of 
association  and  memory.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  idea  once  in  the  mind  is  ever  lost,  and  past  recall : 
it  may  drop,  indeed,  into  the  gulf  of  forgotten  things 
and  the  waves  of  successive  thought  roll  over  it ;  but 
there  are  in  nature  possible  and  even  inevitable  con- 
vulsions which  may  displace  the  waters,  heave  up  the 
deep,  and  disentomb  whatever  may  be  fair  or  hideous 
there.  There  needs  only  that  associated  objects  should 
be  presented,  and  the  whole  past,  its  most  trivial 
features  even, — ^the  remnant  of  a  schoolboy  task  or  the 
mere  snatches  of  a  dream, — ^will  rise  up  to  view.  Make 
but  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scenes  of  your  early  days,  when 
more  Uian  half  of  life  is  gone ;  wander  again  over  the 
peaceful  fields,   and  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  yet 
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gliding  streamy  that  were  the  witnesses  of  yonthful 
sports  and  cares ;  and  are  they  not  the  records  of  them 
too  ?  Does  not  rememhrance  seem  inspired  and  com- 
missioned to  render  hack  the  dead  ?  And  do  they  not 
come  crowding  on  your  sense, — faces  and  Toices,  and 
moving  shapes,  and  the  tones  of  hells,  and  the  very 
feelings  too  which  these  things  awakened  once  ?  It  is 
remarkable  how  slight  a  suggestion  is  occasionally  suf- 
ficient to  bring  back  vast  trains  of  emotion.  There  are 
cases  in  which  some  particular  function  of  the  memory 
acquires  an  exquisite  sensibility:  and  usually,  as  if 
God  would  warn  us  what  must  happen  when  our  moral 
nature  is  divorced  from  the  physical,  it  is  the  memory 
of  conscience  that  maintains  this  preternatural  watch. 
In  many  an  hospital  of  mental  disease  (as  it  is  called) 
you  have  doubtless  seen  a  melancholy  being,  pacing 
to  and  fro  with  rapid  strides,  and  lost  to  everything 
around ;  wringing  his  hands  in  incommunicable  suffer- 
ing, and  letting  fall  a  low  mutter  rising  quickly  into 
the  shrill  cry ;  his  features  cut  with  the  graver  of  sharp 
anguish;  his  eyelids  drooping  (for  he  never  sleeps), 
and  showering  ever  scalding  tears.  It  is  the  maniac  of 
remorse;  possibly  indeed  made  wretched  by  merely 
imaginary  crimes;  but  just  as  possibly  maddened  by 
too  true  a  recollection,  and  what  the  world  would 
esteem  too  scrupulous  a  conscience.  Listen  to  him, 
and  you  will  often  be  surprised  into  fresh  pity,  to  find 
how  seemingly  slight  are  the  offences, — injuries  perhaps 
of  mere  imripened  thought, — which  feed  the  fires,  and 
whirl  the  lash,  of  this  incessant  woe.  He  is  the  dread 
type  of  Hell.  He  is  absolutely  sequestered  (as  any 
mind  may  be  hereafter),  incarcerated  alone  with  his 
memories  of  sin ;  and  that  is  all.  He  is  unconscious 
of  objects  and  unaware  of  time :  and  every  guilty  soul 
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may  find  itself,  likewise,  standing  alone  in  a  theatre 
peopled  with  the  collected  images  of  the  ills  that  he 
has  done;  and  tarn  where  he  may,  the  features  he 
has  made  sad  with  grief,  the  eyes  he  has  lighted  with 
passion,  the  in&nt  faces  he  has  sufiused  with  needless 
tears,  stare  upon  him  with  insofferahle  fixedness.  And 
if  thus  the  Past  be  truly  indestructible ;  if  thus  its 
fragments  may  be  regathered;  if  its  details  of  evil 
thought  and  act  may  be  thus  brought  together  and 
fused  into  one  big  agony, — ^why,  it  may  be  left  to 
'  fools'  to  *  make  a  mock  at  sin.' 


XV. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  LONELY. 


JOBH  xvx.  82. 

BBHOLD,  THl  BOITR  OOMBTH,  TBI,  18  HOW  OOMI,  THAT  Tl  SHALL  BV 
flOATTBBXO,  BTIRT  HAW  TO  HI8  OWV,  AHD  SHALL  LBATB  MB  ALOHB: 
ABD  TBT  I  AM  BOT  ALOBB,    BB0AU8B  THB  BATHBR  18  WITH  KB. 

Thb  different  degrees  of  self-reliance  felt  by  different 
minds  occasion  some  of  the  most  marked  diversities 
in  the  moral  characters  of  men.  There  is  a  species 
of  dependence  upon  others,  altogether  distinct  from 
empty-minded  imitation;  implying  no  incapacity  of 
thought,  no  imbecility  of  judgment,  but  often  con- 
nected with  the  best  attributes  of  genius  and  the 
choicest  fruits  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  tendency  which 
has  its  root  in  the  sensitive,  not  in  the  intellectual 
part  of  our  nature ;  and  grows,  not  from  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  reason,  but  from  the  depth  of  the  affections. 
It  arises  indeed  from  a  disproportion  between  these  two 
departments  of  the  mind ;  and  would  disappear,  if  force 
were  either  added  to  the  understanding,  or  deducted 
from  the  feelings.  It  is  the  dependence  of  an  affec* 
tionate  mind,  capable,  it  may  be,  of  manifesting  great 
power,  but  trembling  to  feel  itself  alone ; — of  a  mind 
that  has  a  natural  affinity  for  sympathy,  and  cannot 
endure  its  loss  or  its  postponement ;  but^  on  whatever 
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course  of  thought  or  action  the  faculties  may  launch 
forthy  finds  them  insensibly  tending  towards  it  for 
shelter.  This  temper  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Tulgar  and  selfish  craving  after  applause,  that  has  no 
test  of  truth  and  right  but  the  voice  of  a  multitude,  and 
will  sell  its  conscience  to  buy  o£f  a  frown.  The  feeling 
to  which  I  refer  cares  not  for  numbers  or  for  praise ;  it 
deprecates  nothing  but  perfect  solitude.  It  has  but  one 
reservation  in  its  pursuit  of  truth  and  reverence  for 
duty;  that  they  shall  not  drift  it  away  from  every 
human  support.  Place  near  it  some  one  approving  and 
fraternal  heart,  and  its  self-respect  rises  at  once ;  it  can 
listen  unabashed  to  scorn ;  it  can  stand  up  against  a 
menace  with  dignity  ;  it  can  thrust  aside  resistance 
with  energy.  Lay  to  rest  the  trembling  spirit  of  hu- 
manity within ;  and  the  diviner  impulses  of  the  soul 
will  start  to  their  supremacy. 

This  state  of  mind  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
its  extreme  opposite  ;  and  the  contrast  may  bring  out 
in  clearer  light  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  both. 
There  are  persons  to  be  occasionally  found  whose  minds 
appear  to  perform  their  operations  as  if  they  were  in 
empty  space ;  who  refiect,  and  plan,  and  feel  in  secret ; 
of  whose  processes  of  thought  no  one  knows  anything 
more  than  happens  to  be  indicated  by  the  result ;  who 
look  on  men  and  events  only  as  instruments  for  the 
execution  of  their  designs ;  who  are  little  damped  by 
universal  discouragement,  or  elated  by  universal  appro- 
bation ;  and  rarely  modify  an  opinion  or  repent  of  a 
feeling,  however  singular  may  be  their  position  in 
maintaining  it.  If  others  agree  with  their  designs,  it 
is  so  much  force  to  be  reckoned  in  their  favour;  if 
they  disagree,  it  is  so  much  resistance  to  be  overcome. 
Human  ties  are  formed,  and  their  energies  are  not 
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improved ;  are  broken,  and  their  energies  are  not  weak- 
ened. In  trouble,  they  apply  themselves  so  promptly 
to  the  remedy,  that,  when  you  offer  your  sympathy,  it 
is  not  wanted :  they  are  fond  of  the  maxim,  '  a  good 
man  is  satisfied  from  himself ; '  and  so  truly  act  upon 
it,  that  the  genial  heart  and  helping  hand  instinctively 
shrink  back  from  their  hard  complacent  presence. 

Each  of  these  two  forms  of  human  character  has  a 
certain  species  of  power  of  its  own.  He  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  sympathy  is  remarkable  for  power  over 
himself.  In  speculation,  his  mind  operates  free  from 
all  disturbing  forces :  he  goes  apart  with  his  subject  of 
contemplation,  surveys  it  with  a  serene  eye,  converses 
with  it  as  an  abstraction,  having  no  concern  with  any 
living  interest.  His  faculties  obey  his  summons,  and 
perform  their  task  with  vigour,  paralyzed  by  no  anxiety, 
ruffled  by  no  doubt,  never  lingering  to  plead  awhile  for 
some  dear  old  error  before  it  go,  nor  pausing  to  take 
the  leap  to  truth  entirely  new.  In  action,  his  volitions 
are  executed  at  once ;  nothing  intervenes  (assuming 
him  to  be  a  man  of  honest  purpose)  between  his  seeing 
a  course  of  wisdom  and  rectitude,  and  his  taking  it:  he 
yields  nothing  to  his  own  habits ;  he  waits  for  no  man's 
support ;  if  men  give  it,  it  will  show  their  good  sense ; 
if  they  withhold  it,  it  is  the  worse  for  themselves.  He 
scorns  concession  either  to  others  or  to  himself ;  not  in 
truth  comprehending  the  temptation  to  it.  The  past 
and  the  human  have  no  power  over  him ;  he  needs  no 
gathering  of  strength  to  tear  himself  away ;  all  his 
roots  strike  at  once  into  his  own  present  convictions  ; 
and  whatever  opposition  may  beat  on  him  from  the 
elements  around  does  but  serve  to  harden  them  to  rock, 
and  fix  them  there  with  immutable  tenacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  dependent  on  human 
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sympathy  acquires  far  greater  power  over  others.  He 
reflects  and  reciprocates  the  emotions  of  other  minds ; 
he  understands  their  prejudices;  he  is  no  stranger  to 
their  weaknesses  ;  he  does  not  stare  at  their  impulses^ 
like  a  being  too  sublime  to  comprehend  them.  He 
may  not  obtain  that  kind  of  distant  respect  which  is 
yielded  to  the  man  of  cold  but  acute  and  confident 
intellect ; — a  respect  which  is  founded  in  fear, — which 
suppresses  opposition  without  winning  trust, — which 
silences  objectors  without  relieying  their  objections ; — 
that  unsatisfactory  respect  which  we  feel  when  conscious 
that  another  is  right,  without  perceiving  where  it  is 
that  we  are  wrong.  But  he  may  earn  that  better  power, 
which  arises  from  profound  and  affectionate  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart.  There  is  no  human  being  to 
whom  we  look  with  so  true  a  faith,  as  to  him  who 
shows  himself  deep-read  in  the  mysteries  within  us ; 
who  seems  to  have  dwelt  where  Omniscience  only  had 
access,  and  traced  momentary  lines  of  feeling  whose 
rapid  flash  our  own  eye  could  scarcely  follow ;  who  puts 
into  words  weaknesses  which  we  had  hardly  dared  to 
confess  in  thought ;  who  appears  to  have  trembled  with 
our  own  anxieties,  and  wept  our  very  tears.  This 
initiation  into  the  interior  nature  is  the  quality  which, 
above  all  others,  gives  one  mind  power  over  another. 
If  it  comes  upon  us  from  the  living  tones  of  a  friendly 
voice,  we  listen  as  to  the  breathings  of  inspiration ;  if 
it  act  on  us  only  from  the  pages  of  a  book,  the  enchant- 
ment is  hardly  less  potent.  That  a  being,  distant  and 
unknown,  perhaps  departed,  should  have  so  penetrated 
our  subtlest  emotions,  and  caught  our  most  transient 
attitudes  of  thought,  should  have  so  detected  our 
sophistries  of  conscience,  and  witnessed  the  miseries 
of   our    temptations,  and   known   the   sacredness   of 
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onr  affections,  as  to  reveal  us  anew  even  to  our- 
selves, truly  seems  the  greatest  of  the  triumphs  of 
genius.  It  is  a  triumph  peculiar  to  those  who  love  the 
sympathies  of  their  kind,  and,  because  they  love  them, 
instinctively  appreciate  and  understand  them.  It  is 
essentially  the  triumph  which  Christ  won  when  the 
minions  of  tyranny  and  hypocrisy  shrunk  back  from 
him  in  awe,  saying,  '  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.' 

With  this  quality,  however,  great  feebleness  of  will, 
and  even  total  prostration  of  moral  power,  may  some- 
times be  found  combined ;  and  we  may  almost  say,  the 
greater  the  intellectual  endowments,  the  more  likely  is 
this  to  be  the  case.  If  ordinary  minds  want  sympathy 
before  they  can  act  freely,  they  can  easily  obtain  it ; 
their  ideas  and  feelings  are  of  the  common  staple  of 
humanity,  and  some  one  who  has  them  too  may  be 
found  across  the  street.  But  if  those  of  finer  mould 
should  have  the  same  dependence  of  heart,  it  may 
prove  a  sore  affliction  and  temptation  to  them ;  for  who 
will  respond  to  the  desires,  and  aims,  and  emotions 
most  dear  to  them  ?  They  wed  themselves  to  a  be- 
nevolent scheme ; — it  is  thrust  aside  as  a  chimera. 
They  demonstrate  a  truth  of  startling  magnitude  ; — it 
is  acknowledged  and  passed  by.  They  describe  some 
misery  of  the  poor,  the  child,  or  the  guilty ; — the 
world  weeps,  and  the  oppression  is  untouched.  They 
pour  forth  their  conceptions  of  perfect  character,  and 
seek  to  refresh  in  men's  minds  the  bewildered  sentiment 
of  right ;  every  conscience  approves,  and  not  a  volition 
stirs.  And  thus  they  are  left  alone,  without  the 
practical  support  of  a  single  sympathy :  what  wonder 
that  they  think  in  one  way,  and  act  in  another,  when 
the  world  reverences  their  thoughts,  and  ridicules  their 
actions?     Compelled  by  their  nature  to  desire  what 
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they  are  forbidden  by  men  to  execute ;  unable  to  love 
anything  but  that  which  is  pronounced  to  be  fit  only  for 
a  dream ;  secretly  dwelling  within  a  beauty  of  excellence 
which  they  would  be  held  insane  to  realize, — what 
wonder  is  it,  if  their  practical  energies  die  of  dearth, — 
if  they  begin  to  doubt  their  nobler  nature,  and,  while 
cherishing  it  in  private,  dishonour  it  in  the  world, — if 
the  pure  sincerity  of  their  mind  is  thus  at  length 
broken  down,  and  they  soil  in  act  the  spirit  which  they 
sanctify  in  thought ;  and  life  wastes  away  in  habits,  on 
which  the  meditations  of  privacy  pour  a  flood  of  inef- 
fectual shame,  and  in  impulses  to  better  things,  more 
and  more  passionate,  as  the  springs  of  the  will  become 
broken,  and  prayers  for  peace  of  more  mournful  ear- 
nestness, as  the  vision  sinks  into  melancholy  distance  ? 
But  the  dangers  of  an  excessive  dependence  upon 
sympathy  are  by  no  means  confined  to  minds  of  this 
order.  There  are,  within  the  range  of  every  man's 
life,  processes  of  mind  which  must  be  solitary ;  passages 
of  duty  which  throw  him  absolutely  upon  his  individual 
moral  forces,  and  admit  of  no  aid  whatever  from  another. 
Alone  we  must  stand  sometimes;  and  if  our  better 
nature  is  not  to  shrink  into  weakness,  we  must  take 
with  us  the  thought  which  was  the  strength  of  Christ ; 
'Yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me.' 
Jesus  was  evidently  susceptible,  in  a  singular  degree, 
to  the  influence  of  human  attachments;  he  was  the 
type  of  that  form  of  character.  Such  indeed  it  behoved 
one  to  be  who  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  perfect  model 
of  humanity;  for  while  the  self-relying  and  solitary 
temper  rarely,  if  ever,  acquires  the  grace  and  bloom  of 
human  sympathies,  the  mind,  originally  afiectionate, 
often,  by  efibrts  of  morel  principle,  rises  to  independent 
strength ;  the  sense  of  right  can  more  readily  indurate 
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the  tender,  than  melt  the  rocky  soul.  And  that  is  the 
most  finished  character  which  begins  in  beauty,  and 
ends  in  power ;  which  wins  its  way  to  loftiness  through 
a  host  of  angelic  humanities  that  would  sometimes 
hold  it  back ;  that  leans  on  the  love  of  kindred  while 
it  may,  and  when  it  may  not,  can  stand  erect  in  the 
love  of  God  ;  that  shelters  itself  amid  the  domesticities 
of  life,  while  duty  wills,  and  when  it  forbids,  can  go 
forth  under  the  expanse  of  immortality,  and  face  any 
storm  that  beats,  and  traverse  any  wilderness  that  lies, 
beneath  that  canopy.  The  sentiment  of  Christ  in  my 
text,  carried  into  the  solitary  portions  of  our  existence, 
is  the  true  power  by  which  to  acquire  this  perfection. 
What  these  solitary  portions  are  will  readily  occur  to 
every  thoughtful  mind.  An  example  or  two  may  be 
briefly  noticed. 

The  vigils  of  sickness, — of  those,  I  mean,  who  watch 
by  the  bed  of  sickness, — are  solitary  beyond  expression. 
What  loneliness  like  that,  which  is  the  more  dreadful 
in  proportion  as  the  friend  stretched  at  our  right  hand 
is  more  beloved  ?  Those  midnight  hours,  poised  be- 
tween life  and  death,  that  seem  to  belong  neither  to 
time  nor  to  eternity, — claimed  by  time,  when  we  listen 
to  the  tolling  clock, — by  eternity,  when  we  hear  that 
moaning  breath ;  that  silence,  so  solid  that  we  cannot 
breathe  into  it,  so  awful  that  we  dare  not  weep,  and 
which  yet  we  shudder  to  hear  broken  by  the  mutterings 
of  delirium ;  that  confused  flitting  of  thoughts  across 
our  exhausted  minds,  strangely  mingling  the  trivial 
and  the  solemn, — beginning  perhaps  from  the  gro- 
tesque shapes  of  a  moonlit  cloud,  then  sinking  us  deep 
into  dreams  of  the  past,  till  a  rustling  near  calls  us  to 
give  the  cup  of  cold  water,  and  that  fevered  eye  that 
looks  on  us  makes  us  think,  where  soon  will  be  the 
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perturbed  spirit  that  lights  it ! — 0,  what  relief  can 

there  be  to  this  agony,  what  trust  amid  this  despair, 

but  in  the  remembrance,   '  I  am  not  alone,    for  ray 

Father  is  with  me  ? '     Serene  as  the  star  in  the  cool 

heavens   without,  gentle    as    the  loving   heart  whose 

ebbing  life  we  watch,  his  Infinite  Mind  has  its  vigils 

with   us, — the  vigils  of   eternal  Providence,  beneath 

whose  eye,  awake  alike  over  both  worlds,  sorrow  and 

death  vanish  away.     Into  what  peace  do  the  terrible 

aspects  of  things  around  subside  under  that  thought ! 

We  are  no  longer  broken  upon  the  wheel  of  fatalism, 

given  over  to  fruitless  and  unmeaning  suffering:  the 

feeling  that  life  is  going  wrong,  that  all  things  are 

dropping  into  wreck,  disappears.     We  rise  to  a  loftier 

point  of  view,  and  perceive  how  all  this  may  lie  within 

the  perfect  order  of  benignity ;  how  death  in  this  world 

may  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  birth  into  another ; 

how  our  sensitive  is  connected  with  our  moral  nature, 

and  from   deep  trial  great  strength   may  grow, — the 

capacious  and  enduring  mind,  the  hardy  and  athletic 

will,  the  refined  and  gentle  heart,  the  devoted  spirit  of 

duty.     Enfolded  within  the  Divine  Paternity,  we  have 

one  fixed  and  tranquil  object  of  our  thoughts.     From 

that  centre  of  repose  we  can  look  forth  on  the  fitfulness 

of  sickness  without  despair ;   the  flying  shadows  of  fear 

seem  cast  by  an  orb  of  everlasting  light.     He  that  in 

this  spirit  meets  the  trembling  moments  of  life,  will 

gather  the  sublimest  power  from  events  that  seem  to 

crush  him,  and  come  forth  from  the  mourner's  watch, 

not  with  wasted  and  haggard  mind,  not  morose  and 

selfish,  not  with  passive  and  helpless  air,  as  if  waiting 

to  be  the  sport  of  every  blast  that  beats, — but  with 

uplifted  conscience,  with  distincter  purpose,  with  will 

meeker  towards  others,  and  sterner  towards  self^  and 
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character  tending  towards  the  energy  of  the  hero,  and 
the  caknness  of  the  saint. 

Again,  we  must  be  solitary  when  we  are  tempted. 
The  management  of  the  character,  the  correction  of 
6yil  habits,  the  suppression  of  wrong  desires,  the 
creation  of  new  virtues, — this  is  a  work  strictly  indi- 
vidual, with  which  no  'stranger  intermeddleth,'  in 
which  the  sympathy  of  friends  may  be  deceptive,  and 
our  only  safety  is  in  a  superhuman  reliance.  The 
relation  of  the  human  being  to  God  is  altogether  per- 
sonal :  there  can  be  no  partnership  in  its  responsibili- 
ties. Our  moral  convictions  must  have  an  undivided 
allegiance  ;  and  to  withhold  our  reverence  till  they  are 
supported  by  the  8uffi*ages  of  others,  is  an  insult  which 
they  will  not  bear.  What  can  those  even  who  read  us 
best  know  of  our  weaknesses  and  wants  and  capabilities? 
They  would  have  to  clothe  themselves  with  our  very 
consciousness,  before  they  could  be  fit  advisers  here. 
How  often  does  their  very  affection  become  our  tempta- 
tion, cheat  us  out  of  our  contrition,  and  lead  us  to 
adopt  some  pleasant  theory  about  ourselves,  in  place  of 
the  stem  and  melancholy  truth !  How  often  does  their 
erring  judgment  lead  us  to  indolence  and  self-indul- 
gence, to  a  dalliance  with  our  infirmities,  and  a  fatal 
patience  with  our  sins  !  If  indeed  there  were  a  more 
prevalent  conscientiousness  in  the  distribution  of  praise 
and  blame, — if  all  men  felt  how  serious  a  thing  it  is  to 
dispense  such  mighty  powers, — friends  might  consult 
together  with  greater  security  respecting  their  moral 
failures  and  obligations:  penitence  might  pour  itself 
forth  into  a  species  of  auricular  confession  no  less  safe 
than  natural :  the  sense  of  wrong  would  become  more 
profound,  when  the  violation  of  duty  had  shaped  itself 
into  words ;  and  the  secret  suggestions  and  resolves  of 
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conscience  be  doubly  strong,  when  echoed  by  the  Hying 
Toice  of  human  tenderness.  Even  then,  however,  we 
must  yigilantly  guard  our  own  moral  perceptions,  clear 
the  atmosphere  between  them  and  Heaven,  and  allow 
no  sophistry  to  shade  us  from  the  eye  of  God.  At  best, 
we  must  often  have  to  forego  all  sympathy  :  none  can 
be  with  us  in  our  multiform  temptations.  Many  a  pur- 
pose fit  only  for  ourselves,  suited  to  the  peculiarities  oi 
our  own  character  and  condition,  we  must  take  up  in 
private,  and  in  silence  pile  up  effort  after  effort,  till  it  be 
accomplished.  And  in  these  lonely  struggles  of  duty, 
in  this  invisible  repression  of  wrong  impulses  and 
maintenance  of  great  aims,  the  inevitable  loss  of  human 
aid  must  be  replaced  by  our  affinity  with  God.  While 
He  is  with  us  we  are  not  alone.  He  that  invented 
human  virtue,  and  breathed  unto  us  our  private  vene- 
ration for  its  greatness, — He  that  loves  the  martyr 
spirit,  scorning  suffering  for  the  sake  of  truth, — He  that 
beholds  in  every  faithful  mind  the  reflection  of  himself, 
— He  that  hath  built  an  everlasting  world,  at  once  the 
shelter  of  victorious  goodness,  and  the  theatre  of  its 
yet  nobler  triumphs, — enwraps  us  in  his  immensity,  and 
sustains  us  by  his  love.  The  sooner  we  learn  to  lean 
on  Him,  and  find  comfort  in  the  society  of  God,  the 
better  are  we  prepared  for  every  solemn  passage  of  our 
existence.  It  is  well,  ere  we  depart,  to  confide  ourselves 
sometimes  to  the  invisible :  for  then  at  least  we  must 
be  thrust  forth  upon  it  in  a  solitude  personal  as  well  as 
moral.  The  dying  make  that  pass  alone  :  human  voices 
fade  away ;  human  forms  retire ;  familiar  scenes  sink 
from  sight ;  and  silent  and  lonely  the  spirit  migrates  to 
the  great  secret.  Who  would  not  feel  himself  then  be- 
neath the  all-sheltering  wing,  and  say  amid  the  mystic 
space,  *  I  am  not  alone^  for  the  Father  is  with  me  ? ' 
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IV  A  MAN  LOVB  KB,  HB  WILL  KBBP  XT  WORDS  ;  AVD  XT  VATHIB  WILL 
LOVM  BIX,  AHD  WB  WILL  OOXB  UVTO  BIX,  AMD  XAKS  ODB  ABODB 
WITH   UIX. 

There  is  no  point  in  theoretical  morality  more  difficult 
to  determine  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  disputes  of 
philosophers)  than  the  comparative  worth  and  mutual 
relation  of  good  affections  and  good  actions.  Ought  it 
to  be  the  direct  and  primary  aim  of  the  teacher  of  duty 
to  produce  a  harvest  of  beneficent  deeds  ?  or  to  impart 
clear  perceptions  and  prompt  sensibility  of  conscience 
in  relation  to  right  and  wrong?  If  Uie  former,  his 
instructions  will  present  an  inventory  and  careful  valua- 
tion of  all  possible  '  voluntary  acts  ; '  and  his  exhorta- 
tions be  addressed  to  the  hopes  and  fears,  to  the  pru- 
dential apprehensions  of  good  and  evil,  which  operate 
immediately  upon  the  will.  If  the  latter,  he  will 
meddle  little  with  cases  of  casuistry,  or  problems  which 
exhibit  duty  as  an  object  of  doubt;  will  define  and 
illuminate  the  secret  image  of  right  that  dwells  within 
every  mind ;  and  present  as  incentives  those  models  of 
high  faith  and  disinterested  virtue  which  kindle  the 
reverence  of  the  heart.  In  this  country,  especially 
amx>ng  those  who  have  been  most  anxious  to '  enlighten  * 
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its  religion,  the  predominant  attention  has  been  given 
to  external  morality.  The  practical  temper  of  the 
English,  impatient  of  load  profession  and  sanctimo- 
nious inconsistency,  reasonably  enough  cried  out  for 
*  fruit:  Philosophy  caught  this  spirit,  and  embodied 
it  in  a  system  of  no  small  pretensions.  Seeing  that 
fine  sentiments  are  worthless  without  good  deeds,  the 
masters  of  this  school  have  decided,  that  the  affections 
have  no  excellence  except  as  instruments  for  producing 
action ;  that,  intrinsically,  they  are  all  alike,  without 
any  distinction  of  good  or  bad ;  that  moral  qualities 
primarily  attach  merely  to  practice,  derivatively  only  to 
the  mental  tendencies  towards  practice,  and  in  any  case 
are  constituted  by  the  effects  of  conduct  in  producing 
enjoyment  or  pain ;  that  the  moraUst  has  no  concern 
with  the  motives  of  an  agent,  provided  he  does  that 
which  is  useful ;  that  the  only  measure  of  virtue,  in 
short,  is  the  amount  of  pleasure  it  creates. 

This  system  has  been  embraced  and  is  still  held  by 
many  Christians,  chiefly  among  the  churches  within 
the  sphere  of  Dr.  Priestley's  influence.  It  is  expounded, 
in  a  form  full  of  inconsistency  and  compromise,  by 
Dr.  Paley,  in  a  work  whose  popularity  appears  to  me 
rather  a  discredit  to  England  than  an  honour  to  him : 
and  though  it  has  been  a  general  favourite  with  irreli- 
gious moralists,  and  appears  in  natural  reaction  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  earnest  pietists,  it  has 
seldom  been  considered  hostile  to  Christianity  itself. 
This  is  no  fit  occasion  for  discussing  its  philosophical 
pretensions  :  and  were  it  not  for  the  extent  and  nature 
of  its  practical  influence,  it  might  be  abandoned  to  the 
Academic  Lecture-room,  where  the  rigorous  methods 
of  thought  necessary  for  its  examination  would  not  be 
misplaced.    But  there  is  one  particular  view  of  it  which 
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may  naturally  enough  be  presented  here.  Its  charac- 
teristic sentiment  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  Christian  Morals,  and  the  relation  between  them 
ascertained.  And  no  one,  I  imagine,  can  perceive  in 
it  a  trace  of  Christ's  peculiar  spirit :  few  surely  can  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  wide  variance  between  its 
leading  ideas  and  his:  and  all  who  have  abandoned 
their  minds  to  the  impression  of  his  teachings,  must 
feel  that  he  assigned  a  very  different  rank  to  the  affec- 
tionate elements  of  character ;  that,  not  content  with 
tasking  the  hand,  he  makes  high  demands  upon  the 
heart ;  that  public  benefit  is  subordinate  with  him  to 
personal  perfection ;  and  that,  instead  of  merging  the 
individual  mind  in  the  advantage  of  society,  he  is  silent 
of  the  happiness  of  society,  except  as  involved  in  the 
holiness  of  the  individual.  Nothing  surely  can  be 
further  from  the  spirit  of  Jesus  than  to  measure 
excellence  by  the  magnitude  of  its  effects,  rather  than 
the  purity  of  its  principle  :  else  he  would  never  have 
ranked  the  widow's  mite  above  the  vast  donatives  of 
vanity ;  or  have  praised  the  profuse  affection  of  the 
penitent  that  lavished  on  him  costly  offerings,  esteem- 
ing them  yet  less  precious  than  the  consecrating  tribute 
of  her  tears.  Here,  it  was  not  the  deed  whose  useful- 
ness gave  worth  to  the  disposition,  but  the  disposition 
whose  excellence  gave  value  to  the  deed.  And  this  is 
everywhere  the  character  of  Christianity.  It  plants  us 
directly  beneath  an  eye  that  looketh  at  the  heart :  it 
forgives,  in  that  we  *  have  loved  much : '  it  throws  away 
without  compunction  the  largest  husk  of  ceremony, 
and  treasures  up  the  smallest  seed  of  life :  instead  of 
sharpening  us  for  casuistry,  it  prostrates  us  in  worship  ; 
reveals  to  us  our  inner* nature,  by  bringing  us  in  con- 
tact with  God  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  to  whom  we  bear 
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the  likeness  of  child  to  parent ;  gives  us  an  interme- 
diate image  of  him  and  of  ourselves,  Christ  the  meek 
and  merciful,  whose  life  was  a  prolonged  expression  of 
disinterestedness  and  love ;  and  imposes,  as  the  sole 
condition  of  discipleship,  *  faith  in  him,' — implicit  trust, 
that  is,  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind ; — self-precipitation 
upon  a  piety  and  fidelity  like  his,  without  concession  to 
expediency,  without  faltering  in  danger,  without  flight 
from  suffering,  without  slackened  step,  though  duty 
should  conduct  us  straight  into  the  arms  of  ignominy 
and  death. 

That  Christianity  does  make  high  demands  upon  our 
affections  must  then  be  admitted.  Indeed  this  is  vir- 
tually confessed  by  the  enthusiastic  forms  into  which 
it  has  burst,  by  the  outbreak  of  fervour  from  which 
every  new  church  is  bom,  and  the  eager  efforts  made 
to  sustain  this  vivid  life.  Nay,  it  is  privately  confessed 
by  every  cold  and  languid  yet  honest  heart,  that  cannot 
lay  open  before  it  the  story  of  Christ,  without  the  secret 
consciousness  of  rebuke.  It  is  confessed  by  the  anxie- 
ties of  many  good  minds,  that  are  ashamed  of  the  slow 
fires  and  faint  light  of  their  faith  and  love ;  that  can 
spur  their  will,  more  easily  than  kindle  their  affections; 
and  wish  they  were  called  upon  only  to  do,  and  not  also 
to  feel.  They  cast  about  the  vaguest  and  vainest 
efforts  after  deeper  impressions  of  things  holy  and 
sublime :  they  wonder  at  the  apathy  with  which  they 
dwell  amid  the  infinitude  of  Ood  :  they  convince  them- 
selves how  untrue  is  that  state  of  mind  which  treats 
the  '  seen  and  temporal '  as  if  there  were  no  '  unseen 
and  eternal ; '  they  assure  themselves  how  terrible 
must  be  the  disorder  of  that  soul,  whose  springs  of 
pure  emotion  are  thus  locked  in  death.  But  with  all 
this  they  cannot  shame,  or  reason,  or  terrify  them- 
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selves  into  any  nobler  glow :  the  avenues  of  intellect, 
and  judgment,  and  fear,  are  not  those  by  which  a  new 
feeling  is  permitted  to  visit  and  refresh  the  heart.  The 
ice  cannot  thaw  itself;  but  must  ask  the  warmer  gales 
of  heaven  to  blow,  and  the  sun  aloft  to  send  more 
piercing  beams.  There  is  nothing  vainer  or  more  hope- 
less than  the  direct  struggles  of  the  mind  to  transform 
its  own  affections,  to  change  by  a  fiat  of  volition  the 
order  of  its  tastes,  and  the  intensity  of  its  love.  Self- 
inspiration  is  a  contradiction  :  and  to  suspend,  by  up- 
heavings  of  the  will,  the  force  of  habitual  desire,  is  no 
less  impossible  than,  by  wiithings  of  the  muscles,  to 
annihilate  our  own  weight. 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a  hard  doctrine  ;  that  our  reli- 
gion demands  that  which  our  nature  forbids, — invites 
a  regeneration  of  the  heart,  after  which  the  will  may 
strive  in  vain.  Yet,  I  think,  you  must  be  conscious  of 
its  truth,  and  acknowledge  that  no  spasm  of  determi- 
nation can  make  you  regard  with  hate  that  which 
is  now  an  object  of  your  love.  But  if  Christianity 
presents  the  perplexity,  its  spirit  affords  the  solution. 
It  shows  us,  indeed,  that  to  gain  a  pure  and  noble 
mind,  great  in  its  aims,  resolute  in  its  means,  strong 
with  the  invincibility  of  conscience,  yet  mellowed  with 
reverential  love,  is  the  end  of  all  our  discipline  here. 
But  it  nowhere  encourages  a  direct  aim  at  this  end,  as 
if  it  could  be  reached  by  the  struggles  of  a  day  or  of  a 
year :  it  nowhere  invites  a  morbid  gaze  upon  our  own 
feelings,  as  if  by  self- vigilance  we  could  look  ourselves 
into  perfection.  In  Christ  it  famishes  us  with  an 
image  of  divinest  beauty  that  we  may  turn  our  eye  on 
thatf  not  upon  ourselves :  and  perverse,  even  to  disease, 
is  the  temper,  which,  instead  of  being  engaged  with 
that  sublimest  work  of  the  great  Sculptor  of  bou1s> 
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whines  rather  over  its  own  deformity,  and  seeks  to 
cure  it  by  unnatural  contortions.  Christianity  sends 
each  faculty  of  our  nature  to  its  proper  office ;  our 
veneration,  to  Christ ;  our  wiUs,  to  their  duty.  It  pre- 
cipitates us  on  Action  as  the  proper  school  of  Affection ; 
and,  reversing  the  moralist's  principle,  values  not  the 
pure  heart  as  the  tool  for  producing  serviceable  deeds, 
but  the  good  deeds  as  at  once  the  expression  and  the 
nourishment  of  that  greatest  of  possessions,  a  good 
mind.  It  was  not  by  retiring  into  himself,  but  by 
going  out  of  himself,  that  Christ  overcame  the  world ; 
not  by  spiritual  pathology  and  self-torture,  but  by 
veritable  '  sufferings,'  that  he  '  became  perfect ; '  not 
by  measuring  his  own  emotions,  but  by  oblivion  of 
them  amid  a  crowd  of  toils,  a  succession  of  fulfilled 
resolves,  a  profuse  expenditure  of  life  and  effort  having 
others  for  their  object,  that  he  rose  above  the  dignity 
of  men,  and  ripened  the  divinest  spirit  for  the  skies. 

Struck  then  by  the  word  of  Christ,  the  moral  pa- 
ralytic must  'take  up  his  bed  and  walk.'  It  is  sur- 
prising how  practical  duty  enriches  the  fancy  and  the 
heart,  and  action  clears  and  deepens  the  affections. 
Like  the  run  into  the  green  fields  and  morning  air  to 
the  fevered  limbs  and  tightened  brow  of  the  night- 
student,  it  circulates  a  stream  of  unspeakable  refresh- 
ment, '  and  renews  our  strength  as  the  eagle's.'  In- 
deed, no  one  can  have  a  true  idea  of  right,  until 
he  does  it;  any  genuine  reverence  for  it,  till  he  has 
done  it  often  and  with  cost;  any  peace  ineffable  in  it, 
till  he  does  it  always  and  with  alacrity.  Does  any  one 
complain,  that  the  best  affections  are  transient  visitors 
with  him,  and  the  heavenly  spirit  a  stranger  to  his 
heart  ?  0  let  him  not  go  forth,  on  any  strained  wing 
of  thought,  in  distant  quest  of  them ;  but  rather  stay 
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at  home,  and  set  his  house  in  the  true  order  of  con- 
science ;  and  of  their  own  accord  the  divinest  guests 
will  enter;  he  hath  'kept  the  words'  of  Christ,  and 
the  *  Father  himself  will  love  him,'  and  they  *  will 
come  unto  him,  and  make  their  abode  with  him.* 
The  man  most  gifted  with  genius  and  rich  in  in- 
tellectual wisdom,  but  withal  barren  of  practice  and 
self-indulgent,  can  call  up  before  him  no  conception 
of  moral  excellence  so  authentic,  so  divine,  as  many 
an  obscure  disciple,  who,  through  frequent  tribula- 
tion, has  done  and  borne  the  perfect  will  of  Ood. 
Even  the  smallest  discontent  of  conscience  may  render 
turbid  the  whole  temper  of  the  mind ;  but  only  pro- 
duce the  effort  that  restores  its  peace,  and  over  the 
whole  atmosphere  a  breath  of  unexpected  purity  is 
spread;  doubt  and  irritability  pass  as  clouds  away; 
the  withered  sympathies  of  earth  and  home  open  their 
leaves  and  live :  and  through  the  clearest  blue  the  deep 
is  seen  of  the  heaven  where  Ood  resides.  And  here 
too  we  may  observe  the  opposite  effects  which  action 
and  experience  produce  upon  our  preconceptions  of 
wrong  and  of  right.  Do  the  right,  and  your  ideal  of 
it  grows  and  pei*fects  itself.  Do  the  wrong,  and  your  ideal 
of  it  breaks  up  and  vanishes.  The  young  and  pure  mind^ 
stranger  yet  to  the  vehemence  of  appetite  and  revenge, 
looks  on  sin  as  a  dreadful  and  demon  image,  and  shrinks 
with  awe  from  its  approach ;  shudders  at  the  laugh  of 
guilty  revelry,  and  gazes  on  the  face  of  acknowledged 
crime,  as  if  it  were  a  phantom  of  the  abyss.  Ouilt  is 
then  a  thing  unearthly  and  prsetematural,  whose  grasp 
is  more  terrible  than  death.  And  truly,  if  this  being, 
now  innocent,  should  ever  become  its  prey,  it  will  be 
through  a  struggle  deep  and  deadly,  as  with  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  fiend.  But  once  let  that  struggle  be  over, 
and  the  fiend  vanishes  for  ever ;  passes  into  plain  flesh 
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and  bloody  that  'is  by  no  means  so  dreadful  as  was 
imagined ; '  nay,  even  assumes  the  air  of  the  jovial 
companion,  and  turns  the  dance  of  death  into  a  comedy. 
The  true  *  superstition  *  of  early  years  flies  before  the 
false  'experience'  of  maturity.  The  ideal,  so  much 
juster  than  the  actual,  is  gone;  and  there  falls  upon 
the  heart  that  folly  which  '  makes  a  mock  at  sin.' 

In  saying  that  action  is  the  school  of  affection,  it  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  mean  mere  manual  or  physical 
labour,  or  activity  in  business,  or  even  the  mechanical 
routine  of  any  practical  life,  however  unexceptionable 
be  its  habits.  The  regularities  of  constitutional  good- 
ness, the  order  of  a  simply  blameless  existence,  do 
not  reach  that  pitch  of  energy  which  sustains  tho 
noblest  health  of  the  soul :  these  may  continue  their 
accustomed  course,  and  yet  the  springs  of  inward  life 
and  strength  dry  up.  In  the  mere  negative  virtue 
which  abstains  from  gross  outward  wrong,  which 
commits  neither  theft,  nor  cruelty,  nor  excess,  and 
paces  the  daily  round  of  usage,  there  is  not  necessarily 
any  principle  of  immortal  growth.  The  force  requisite 
to  maintain  it  becomes  continually  less,  as  the  obstruc- 
tions are  worn  down  by  ceaseless  attrition ;  and  the 
character  may  hence  become  simply  automatic,  per- 
forming a  series  of  regularities  with  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  soul.  To  nourish  high  affections,  worthy 
of  a  nature  that  hath  kindred  with  the  Father  of  spirits, 
more  than  this  is  needed  :  positive  and  creative  power, 
spontaneous  and  original  force,  conquering  energy  of 
resolve,  must  be  put  forth :  from  the  inner  soul  some 
central  strength  must  pass  upon  the  active  life,  to 
destroy  that  equilibrium  between  within  and  without 
which  makes  our  days  mere  self-repetitions,  and  to 
give  us  a  progressive  history.  There  is  a  connexion 
profound  and  beautiful  between  the  affectionate  and 
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the  self-denying  character  of  Christianity.  The  volun- 
tary sacrifices  feed  the  involuntary  sympathies  of 
virtue :  and  he  that  will  daily  mffer  for  his  duty,  nor 
lay  his  head  to  rest  till  he  has  renounced  some  ease, 
embraced  some  hardship,  in  the  service  of  others  and 
of  Ood,  shall  replenish  the  fountains  of  his  holiest 
life ;  and  shall  find  his  soul  not  settling  into  the  flat 
and  stagnant  marsh,  but  flowing  under  the  most 
delicious  light  of  heaven  above,  over  the  gladdest  fields 
of  Providence  below.  I  know  that  the  moralists  of 
whom  I  have  before  spoken, — they  that  turn  the  shrine 
of  duty  into  a  shop  for  weighing  grains  and  scruples 
of  enjoyment, — entertain  a  great  horror  of  the  notion 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  ridicule  the  doctrine  of  denial  as 
ascetic.  Any  interference  with  the  luxury  of  virtue  is 
to  be  deplored;  disturbance  to  its  repose  must  be 
admitted  to  be  disagreeable,  and,  *  so  far  as  it  goes,  an 
evil : '  and  though  clashing  pleasures  will  sometimes 
present  themselves,  we  must  take  care  never  to  let  go 
the  nearer,  till  we  have  in  our  hands  the  title-deeds 
of  the  remoter.  It  is  surprising,  we  are  told,  how 
pleasant  a  thing  true  goodness  is,  if  we  will  only 
believe  it.  It  may  be  so ;  or  it  may  not  be  so :  but  at 
all  events  he  who  goes  to  it  in  this  spirit  has  no  true 
heart  for  it,  and  shall  be  refused  the  thing  he  seeks. 
God  will  have  us  surrender  without  terms;  and  till 
then,  we  are  fast  prisoners,  and  not  free  children,  in 
his  universe.  So  needful  is  sacrifice  to  the  health  and 
hardihood  of  conscience,  that  if  the  occasions  for  it  do 
not  present  themselves  spontaneously  in  our  lot,  we 
must  create  them  for  ourselves:  not  reserving  to 
ourselves  those  exercises  of  virtue  which  are  constitu- 
tionally pleasant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  esteeming  the 
asperity  of  a  duty  as  the  reason  why  we  should  put 
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onr  hand  to  it  at  once  ;  not  acquiescing  in  the  facility 
of  wisely-adjasted  habits,  bat  accepting  the  ease  of 
Uving  weU  as  the  peremptory  summons  of  God  to  live 
better.  He,  in  short,  is  no  true  soldier  of  the  Lord, 
nor  worthy  to  bear  the  Christian  armour,  who,  in 
service  so  high,  will  not  make  an  hour's  forced  march  of 
duty  every  day.  So  tasked  and  tested,  the  inner  power, 
the  athletic  vigour,  of  our  moral  nature,  will  not  waste 
and  die.  The  perceptions  of  goodness,  beauty,  truth, 
become,  when  we  are  thus  faithful,  singularly  clear : 
there  ripens  within  us  the  fullest  faith  in  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  God;  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  him  and  to  his  chil- 
dren are  drawn  more  closely  round ;  and  in  this  world  we 
dwell  as  in  the  lower  mansion  of  his  house,  where  also 
the  '  Father  loveth  us,  and  maketh  his  abode  with  us.' 
By  such  practical  performance  alone,  can  any  genuine 
love  of  man  be  matured  in  us.  Beneficence  is  the  true 
school  of  benevolence.  We  are  not  to  wait,  till  some 
descending  spirit,  uninvoked  and  unearned,  enters  us, 
and  makes  the  labour  of  sympathy  delightful ;  but  to  go 
and  do  the  deed  of  mercy,  though  it  be  with  reluctant 
step,  with  diy  and  parched  spirit,  and  without  the  grace 
of  a  free  charity.  Perhaps  we  may  return  with  more 
genial  mind  and  liberated  affections :  and  if  not,  we 
must  the  sooner  and  the  offcener  do  the  act  of  blessing 
again,  though  it  be  amid  self-rebuke  and  shame,  and 
recoil  with  no  peace  upon  the  soul.  He  that  with 
patience  will  become  the  almoner  of  God  to  the  poor 
and  sad,  and  ask  no  portion  of  the  blessing  for  himself, 
shall  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  love  at  length: 
those  whom  he  steadfastly  benefits  he  will  rejoice  in  at 
the  end.  Even  with  God  this  is  the  order  too  :  we  begin 
with  being  his  beneficiaries,  and  end  with  being  his 
children.    He  created  us  first  (and  that  was  blessing). 
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placed  US  in  the  glory  and  immensity  of  his  universe, 
and  conferred  upon  as  the  high  capacities  and  multi- 
form nature  that  make  us  his  own  image :  and  then 
regarded  us  with  his  Divine  affectionateness,  and  em- 
braced us  in  his  Everlasting  Fatherhood. 

By  such  practical  performance  alone,  can  we  dismiss 
the  clouds  of  doubt  and  ignoble  mistrust,  which,  really 
covering  our  own  disordered  minds,  seem  to  cast  shadows 
around  the  Most  High,  and  to  blot  out  the  heavens 
from  us.     The  merely  worldly  man,  interred  amid  mean 
cares,  doubts  the  majestic  truths  of  religion,  simply  from 
their  sublimity  and  vastness,  which  render  them  incom- 
mensurable with  his  poor  fraction  of  a  mind :  let  him 
go  and  do  a  few  noble  deeds,  and  elevate  the  propor- 
tions of  his  nature,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  mighty 
things  seem  to  become  possible :  Deity  is  near  and  even 
present  at  once,  and  immortality  not  improbable.     And 
as  for  the  self-inclosed  and  anxious  student,  his  diffi- 
culties may  be  referred  to  the  diseased  and  ascendant 
activity  of  a  subtle  understanding,  without  the  materials 
of  a  deep  moral  experience  on  which  to  work.     Let  him 
remedy  this  fatal  dearth ;  rouse  the  slumbering  strength 
of  conscience;  and,  quitting  the  theoretic  problems, 
take  up  the  practical  responsibilities  of  life :  and  his 
work  will  clear  his  thought,  rendering  it  not  less  acute, 
and  more  confiding  and  reverential.     Seeing  more  into 
his  own  nature,  he  will  penetrate  further  into  all  else, 
especially  the  source  whence  it  proceeds,  the  scene  in 
which  it  is,  and  the  issue  to  which  it  tends.     Of  all 
depressing  scepticism,  of  all  painful  solicitude,  not  the 
a^ty  of  thought,  but  the  alacrity  of  duty,  is  the  fit 
antagonist.    At  least,  until  we  do  the  will  of  Otod,  it 
becomes  doubt  to  be  humble:   and  when  we  do  it, 
assuredly  it  will  be  yet  humbler. 

N  2 
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SILEN'CE  AND  MEDITATION. 
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I  BSXEMBKR  THIS  UPON  MT  BSD,   AND  XSDITATE  ON  THKS  IN  THB 

HIQHT-WATCHES. 

The  elder  Protestant  moralists  laid  great  stress,  in  all 

their  teachings,  on  the  duties  of  self-scrutiny  and  prayer. 

And  though  their  complaints  show  that  there  was  a 

frequent  neglect  of  their  injunctions,  it  cannot  be  doubted 

that,  in  our  forefathers'  scheme  of  life,  the  exercise  of 

lonely  thought  filled  a  much  larger  space  than  it  does 

in  ours.     It  was  deemed  shameful  and  atheistical  to 

enter  the  closet  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  quit  it  only 

for  meals  and  trade:    passing  the  awfulness  of  life 

entirely  by,  and  evading  all  earnest  contact  with  the 

deep  and  silent  Ood.    A  sense  of  guilt  attached  to 

those  who  cast  themselves  from  their  civil  life  into  their 

dreamSy  and  back  again.     That  the  merchant  or  the 

statesman  should  be  upon  his  knees,  that  the  general 

should  pass  from  his  despatches  to  his  devotions,  and 

turn  his  eye  from  the  hosts  of  battle  to  the  host  of 

heaven,  was  not  felt  to  be  incongruous  or  absurd. 

Milton's  mind  gave  itself  at  once  to  the  discord  of 

politics  below,  and  the  s^rmphonies  of  seraphim  above : 

Vane  mingled  with  the  administration  of  colonies,  and 
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accounts  of  the  navy,  hopes  of  a  theocracy,  and  medita- 
tions on  the  millenniam ;  and  it  was  no  more  natural 
for  Cromwell  to  call  his  officers  to  council  than  to  prayer. 
Nay,  without  going  back  so  far,  there  arc  few  families 
of  any  standing,  that  do  not  inherit  the  pious  diaries  of 
some  nearer  ancestry,  betraying  how  real  and  large  a 
concern  to  them  were  the  exercises  of  the  solitary  soul. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
now.  Not  that  Christians  may  not  be  found  in  many 
sects,  and  copiously  in  some,  with  whom  the  old  devout 
habit  is  maintained  in  all  integrity ;  of  whose  existence 
it  is  a  simple  and  sincere  ingredient ;  who  still  find  an 
open  door  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  pass  in  and 
out  with  free  and  earnest  heart.  But  these  represent 
the  characteristic  spirit  of  a  former,  rather  than  of  the 
present  age.  The  sentiments  of  our  own  times  every- 
where betray  the  growing  encroachments  of  the  outward 
upon  the  inward  life.  How  different  is  our  modem 
*  saying  our  prayers'  from  those  wrestlings  of  spirit, 
and  groans  and  tears  that  convulsed  the  Covenanters  of 
old :  nay,  how  much  is  there  in  this,— that,  unless 
there  is  a  printed  page  before  us,  we  know  not  what  we 
want,  and  left  to  ourselves  should  scarcely  find  we  had 
a  want  at  all !  Prayer  by  the  printing-press  is  surely  a 
very  near  approach  to  piety  by  machinery.  The  public 
changes  in  the  faith  of  churches  which  are  conspicuously 
taking  place  around  us,  indicate  the  same  loss  of  depth 
and  earnestness  in  personal  religion :  for  what  do  the 
new  doctrines  say  ?  *  I  cannot  stand  alone  with  God, 
and  seek  his  pity  to  my  solitary  soul;  I  must  put 
myself  into  the  visible  church,  and  appropriate  a  share 
of  his  favour  to  that  spiritual  corporation ;  I  can  find 
no  sanctification  by  direct  contact  of  spirit  with  spirit, 
and  must  get  it  done  for  me  through  priests  and  sacra- 
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ments.'  And  what  is  this  bat  an  open  proclamation 
that  private  audience  with  God  has  become  impossible, 
and  he  can  be  approached  only  through  ambassadors  ? 
Everywhere  strength  seems  to  have  gone  out  from  the 
devotional  element  of  life.  Those  who  display  most 
of  this  element  are  no  longer,  like  the  Puritans,  the 
strongest  men  of  their  day,  most  resolute,  most  simple, 
most  powerful  in  debate,  most  direct  in  action ;  but  are 
felt  to  be  feminine  and  subtle,  without  manly  breadth 
of  natural  heart,  and  firm  footing  upon  reaUty.  The 
moments  each  man  spends  in  it  are  seldom  his  truest 
and  most  unforced ;  it  is  not,  as  once,  the  clear,  deep 
eye  of  his  nature  that  he  turns  to  Heaven,  but  the  dead 
and  glassy ;  and  he  who  is  without  his  sincerity  in  his 
closet,  and  with  only  half  of  it  at  church,  flings  it  all 
into  the  work  of  civil  life.  In  individual  character, 
and  in  society  at  large,  power  seems  to  have  gone  over 
from  the  spiritual  to  the  secular. 

This  change  is  no  fit  subject  for  unmixed  complaint ; 
much  less  must  we  desire  to  terrify  men,  like  culprits, 
into  an  alarm  at  their  impiety,  and  an  afiected  resump- 
tion of  the  ancient  discipline.  Old  ways  of  life  are 
not  thrown  aside,  until  they  become  untrue  :  and  when 
they  have  become  untrue,  their  sanctity  is  gone;  though 
the  usage  of  churches  may  plead  for  them,  the  laws  of 
God  are  against  them.  Who  can  recommend  prayer 
to  one  who  has  lost  the  heart  to  pray  ? — confession  to 
one  who  is  stricken  by  no  penitence? — the  words  of 
trust  to  one  whose  God  has  gone  into  the  darkness  of 
Fate? — self-examination  to  one  who,  in  too  fine  a 
knowledge  of  what  passes  within,  finds  no  power  to  do 
the  duty  without?  The  state  of  mind  which  unfits 
men  for  the  habits  of  our  fathers,  may  be  lower  or  may 
be  higher ;  but  be  it  what  it  may,  there  is  no  virtue  in 
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retaining  what  has  grown  false :  let  all,  in  their  belief 
or  unbelief,  their  clearness  or  perplexity,  ground  them- 
selves only  upon  reality,  and  live  out  the  highest  con- 
viction not  of  yesterday  but  of  to-day,  and  however  the 
forms  of  our  being  may  change,  its  spirit  will  remain 
unceasingly  devout.  If  you  ask,  *  what  is  it  that  has 
rendered  the  lonely  piety  of  our  forefathers  less  natural 
and  possible  to  us?'  I  believe  the  reason  to  be  this : — 
their  lot  was  cast  near  the  age  of  the  reformation ;  they 
breathed  its  spirit  and  lived  its  life;  and  as  Protes- 
tantism was  at  first  a  simple  insurrection  against  for- 
malism and  falsehood,  and  gave  to  the  faith  within  the 
authority  which  it  denied  to  the  church  without,  so  did 
it  exclusively  develop  the  inward  religion  of  the  soul, 
and  put  it  in  artificial  contrast  with  outward  interests 
and  human  duties.  Installing  the  private  conscience 
in  the  place  of  the  anointed  priest,  it  gave  that  con- 
science much  of  the  priestly  character,  inquisitorial, 
casuistical,  vigilant  and  stem ;  and  sent  a  man  to  his 
self-examination,  as  before  he  would  have  gone  to  his 
confessional,  to  question  himself  as  the  church  would 
have  questioned  him  before,  only  with  severity  more 
searching  as  his  consciousness  knew  better  what  to 
ask.  Hence  arose  an  anxious  scrupulosity  of  mind ;  ^a 
loss  of  all  dependence  except  on  the  divine  offices  of 
the  solitary  soul ;  a  feeling  of  terrible  necessity  for  the 
help  and  strength  of  God ;  a  keen  scrutiny  into  all  the 
doublings  of  the  heart,  and  an  apprehension  of  every 
sophistry  of  sin ;  passing  over  at  once  from  the  gay 
laxity  of  the  Catholic  into  a  grim  and  solemn  earnest- 
ness. The  change  was  noble  and  healthy,  only,  like 
all  reactions,  capable  of  excess.  Men  may  learn  too 
much  of  what  goes  on  within  them ;  their  spiritual 
analysis  may  be  too  fine ;  a  morbid  self-consciousness 
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may  be  produced,  which  m  giving  sensitive  knowledge, 
takes  away  practical  power;  and  he  who  will  micro- 
scopically look  at  the  ultimate  fibres  of  his  life-roots, 
scrapes  away  the  element  in  which  they  thrive,  and 
vnthers  them  in  the  light  by  which  he  sees.  We  must 
ever  grow  from  darkness  and  the  earth ;  enough  if  the 
blossom  and  the  fruit  be  worthy  of  the  sunshine  and 
the  heaven.  Our  days  witness  a  recoil  from  the  ex- 
treme inwardness  of  our  forefathers'  religion :  human 
afiections  warm  us  more ;  human  duties  are  nobler  in 
our  view ;  social  interests  are  of  deeper  moment ;  and 
the  whole  scene  of  man's  visible  life,  no  longer  the 
mere  vestibule  of  an  invisible  futurity,  has  a  worth 
and  dignity  of  its  own,  which  philanthropy  delights  to 
honour,  and  only  fanaticism  can  despise.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  the  change  a  sign  of  nature's  restorative 
power,  and  see  in  it  the  stirrings  of  new  health :  even 
though  partially  brought  about  by  temporary  scepticism, 
I  cannot  deplore  it,  for  it  shows  that  the  conscience 
cannot  go  on  living  in  a  pretence,  but,  in  retreating 
from  things  of  which  it  doubts,  gets  its  foot  upon  duties 
which  it  knows.  In  this  are  the  first  beginnings  of 
new  religion  to  replace  the  old :  if  the  divine  earnest- 
ness within  us  only  shifts  and  does  not  die,  it  matters 
little  what  becomes  of  our  mere  theology ;  and  deep- 
hearted  practical  faithfulness  is  not  separable  long  from 
true-thoughted  practical  faith. 

Let  us  admit  then  that  our  revolt  against  the  old 
spiritualism  has  come  about  in  quite  a  natural  way ;  that 
the  Puritan  sentiment  was  fast  going  down  into  mere 
moral  hypochondria:  and  that,  to  work  the  cure,  it 
was  inevitable  that  tlie  world  (as  divines  opprobriously 
term  it),  i.e.  the  opportunities  of  action  with  a  view 
to  temporal  good,  whether  personal  or  social,  should 
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re-assert  its  sway.  Like  the  sick  physician,  who  cannot 
let  his  pulse  alone  or  cease  to  speculate  on  his  sensa- 
tions, Christendom,  bewildered  by  its  own  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  kept  too  inquiring  a  finger  on 
the  throbs  of  its  emotions,  and  fancied  many  an  action  of 
healthy  nature  into  a  symptom  of  fatal  disease :  and  we 
are  not  to  find  fault  with  the  remedy  of  ProvideDce — a 
turn-out  into  the  open  air  and  various  industry  of  life ;  a 
resort  to  the  plough,  the  loom,  the  ship,  and  all  the  arts 
by  which  it  is  given  to  man  to  make  the  earth  at  once  his 
subject  and  his  friend.  But  let  us  also  admit  that  the 
outward  life  has  for  some  time  past  tyrannized  over  us ; 
extravagantly  invaditig  our  private  habits;  narrowing 
our  modes  of  thought  and  sentiment ;  benumbing  our 
consciousness  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and  impairing  to 
us  the  reality  of  God.  Let  us  own  that  the  Divine 
spirit  is  gone  into  distance  and  strangeness  from  us, 
and  is  hard  to  reach ;  that  solitude  brings  no  unspeak- 
able converse,  no  ready  consecration ;  tiiat  things  just 
next  the  senses  and  the  understanding  seem  nearer  to 
us  than  those  that  touch  the  soul ;  that  the  crowd  and 
noise  are  too  close  and  constant  on  us,  confusing  our 
better  perceptions,  and  leading  us  always  to  look  round, 
seldom  to  look  up;  that  the  glare  of  the  lamps  has 
destroyed  the  naidnight  andjput  out  the  stars. 

Now  this  despotism  of  the  outward  over  Tie  inward 
life,  this  suppression  of  every  attribute  not  immediately 
wanted  for  business  or  society,  is  a  misfortune  which 
every  noble  mind  will  assuredly  withstand.  It  is  not 
right  to  live  as  if  God  were  asleep,  and  Heaven  only 
a  murmur  from  his  dreams.  It  should  make  some 
difierence  to  a  man,  whether  his  Creator  be  here  in  the 
present,  or  gone  off  into  the  past ;  whether  he  himself 
dwells  in  the  hollow  of  a  living  hand,  or,  with  nothing 
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beyond  him  but  necessity,  struggles  for  his  place  in  a 
dead,  deserted  world.  And  this  difference  will  not  be 
realized,  nor  any  lofty  truth  of  character  attained,  by 
those  who  disown  the  claims  of  lonely  thought  and 
silence  in  religion. 

There  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  natural  to  the  earnest 
and  the  wise,  impossible  only  to  the  sensual  and  the 
fool,  healthful  to  all  who  are  sincere,  which  has  small 
place  in  modem  usage,  and  which  few  can  now  distin- 
guish from  vacuity.  Those  who  knew  what  it  was, 
called  it  meditation.  It  is  not  reading,  in  which  we 
apprehend  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  bring  them  to 
our  critical  tribunal.  It  is  not  study,  in  which  we 
strive  to  master  the  known  and  prevail  over  it,  till  it 
lies  in  order  beneath  our  feet.  It  is  not  reasoning,  in 
which  we  seek  to  push  forward  the  empire  of  our  posi- 
tive conceptions,  and  by  combining  what  we  have, 
reach  others  that  we  have  not.  It  is  not  deliberation, 
which  computes  the  particular  problems  of  action, 
reckons  up  the  forces  that  surround  our  individual  lot, 
and  projects  accordingly  the  expedient  or  the  right.  It 
is  not  self 'Scrutiny,  which  by  itself  is  only  shrewdness 
or  at  most  science  turned  within  instead  of  without,  and 
analyzing  mental  feelings  instead  of  physical  facts. 
Its  view  is  not  personal  and  particular,  but  universal 
and  immense, — the  sweep  of  the  nocturnal  telescope 
over  the  infinitely  great,  not  the  insight  of  the  solar 
microscope  into  the  infinitely  small.  It  brings,  not  an 
intense  self-consciousness  and  spiritual  egotism,  but 
almost  a  renunciation  of  individuality,  a  mingling  with 
the  universe,  a  lapse  of  our  little  drop  of  existence  into 
1  the  boundless  ocean  of  being.  It  does  not  find  for  us 
I  our  place  in  the  known  world,  but  loses  it  for  us  in  the 
unknown.     It  puts  nothing  clearly  beneath  our  feet, 
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but  a  vault  of  awful  beauty  above  our  head.  It  gives 
us  no  matter  for  criticism  and  doubt,  but  everything 
for  wonder  and  for  love.  It  does  not  suggest  indirect 
demonstration,  but  furnishes  immediate  perception  oi 
things  divine,  eye  to  eye  with  the  saints,  spirit  to  spirit 
with  God,  peace  to  peace  with  Heaven.  In  thus  being 
alone  with  the  truth  of  things,  and  passing  from  shows 
and  shadows  into  communion  with  the  everlasting  One, 
there  is  nothing  at  all  impossible  and  out  of  reach.  He 
is  not  faded  or  slow  to  bring  us  light,  any  more  than  is 
that  sunshine  of  his,  which  is  bright  and  swift  as  ever. 
He  was  no  nearer  to  Christ  on  Tabor  or  in  Gethsemane, 
than  to  us  this  day  and  every  day.  Neither  the  nature 
he  inspires,  nor  his  perennial  inspiration,  grows  any 
older  with  the  lapse  of  time;  every  human  being  that 
is  bom  is  a  first  man,  fresh  in  this  creation,  and  as  open 
to  Heaven  as  if  Eden  were  spread  round  him ;  and 
every  blessed  kindling  of  faith  and  new  sanctity  is  a 
touch  of  his  spirit  as  living,  a  gift  as  immediate  from 
his  exhaustless  store  of  holy  power,  as  the  strength 
that  befriended  Christ  in  temptation,  and  the  angel- 
calm  that  closed  his  agony.  Is  it  not  promised  for  ever 
to  the  pure  in  heart  that  they  shall  see  God  ?  Let  any 
true  man  go  into  silence ;  strip  himself  of  all  pretence, 
and  selfishness,  and  sensuality  and  sluggishness  of 
soul ;  lift  ofi*  thought  after  thought,  passion  after  pas- 
sion, till  he  reaches  the  inmost  depth  of  all ;  remember 
how  short  a  time,  and  he  was  not  at  all ;  how  short  a 
time  again,  and  he  will  not  be  here ;  open  his  window 
and  look  upon  the  night,  how  still  its  breath,  how 
solemn  its  march,  how  deep  its  perspective,  how  ancient 
its  forms  of  light ;  and  think  how  little  he  knows  except 
the  perpetuity  of  God,  and  the  mysteriousness  of  life : 
— and  it  will  be  strange  if  he  does  not  feel  the  Eternal 
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Presence  as  close  upon  his  soul,  as  the  breeze  upon  his 
brow ;  if  he  does  not  say,  '  0  Lord,  art  Thou  ever  near 
as  this,  and  have  I  not  known  thee  ? ' — if  the  true  pro- 
portions and  the  genuine  spirit  of  life  do  not  open  on 
his  heart  with  infinite  clearness,  and  show  him  the 
littleness  of  his  temptations,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
trust.  He  is  ashamed  to  have  found  weariness  in  toil 
80  light,  and  tears  where  there  was  no  trial  to  the  brave. 
He  discovers  with  astonishment  how  small  the  dust 
that  has  blinded  him,  and  from  the  height  of  a  quiet 
and  holy  love  looks  down  with  incredulous  sorrow  on 
the  jealousies  and  fears  and  irritations  that  have  vexed 
his  life.  A  mighty  wind  of  Besolution  sets  in  strong 
upon  him,  and  freshens  the  whole  atmosphere  of  his 
soul ;  sweeping  down  before  it  the  light  flakes  of  diffi- 
culty, till  they  vanish  like  snow  upon  the  sea.  He  is 
imprisoned  no  more  in  a  smaU  compartment  of  time, 
but  belongs  to  an  eternity  which  is  now  and  here.  The 
isolation  of  his  separate  spirit  passes  away ;  and  with 
the  countless  multitude  of  souls  akin  to  God,  he  is 
but  as  a  wave  of  His  unbounded  deep.  He  is  at  one 
with  Heaven,  and  hath  found  the  secret  place  of  the 
Almighty. 

Silence  is  in  truth  the  attribute  of  God ;  and  those 
who  seek  him  from  that  side  invariably  learn  that 
meditation  is  not  the  dream  but  the  reality  of  life ;  not 
its  illusion  but  its  truth;  not  its  weakness  but  its 
strength.  Such  act  of  the  mind  is  quite  needful,  in 
order  to  rectify  the  estimates  of  the  senses  and  the 
lower  understanding,  to  shake  off  the  drowsy  order  of 
I>erceptions,  in  which,  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  half 
closed,  we  are  apt  to  doze  away  existence  here.  Neglect- 
ing it  now,  we  shall  wake  into  it  hereafter,  and  find 
that  we  have  been  walking  in  our  sleep.    It  is  necessary 
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even  for  preserviDg  the  truthfulness  of  our  practical  life. 
It  is  always  the  tendency  of  action  to  fall  into  routine 
and  become  mechanical ;  to  become  less  and  less  de- 
pendent on  the  living  forces  of  the  Will,  and  to  continue 
itself  by  mere  momentum  in  the  direction  it  has  once 
assumed.  When  conscience  and  not  passion  presides 
over  life,  this  tendency  is  not  abated  but  confirmed : 
for  conscience  is  essentially  systematic,  subdues  every- 
thing to  a  fixed  order,  and  then  is  troubled  or  content, 
according  as  this  is  violated  or  observed.  But  the  inner 
spirit  of  the  mind,  which  all  outward  action  should 
express,  is  not  naturally  thus  inflexible :  it  drifts  away 
from  its  old  anchorages,  and  gets  afloat  upon  new 
tides  of  thought ;  as  experience  deepens,  existence 
ceases  to  be  the  same,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
things  lie  within  our  affections  are  materially  changed ; 
as  the  ascent  of  time  is  made,  life  is  seen  from  a  higher 
point,  and  fresh  fields  of  truth  and  duty  spread  before 
our  view.  Habit  being  conservative,  faith  and  feeling 
being  progressive,  unless  their  mutual  relation  be  con- 
stantly re-adjusted  by  meditation,  they  will  cease  to 
correspond,  and  become  miserably  divergent;  our  action 
will  not  be  true,  our  thought  will  not  be  real ;  both  will 
be  weak  and  dead ;  both  distrustful  as  a  culprit ;  both 
relying  on  hollow  credit,  and  empty  of  solid  wealth ; 
and  our  whole  life,  begun  perhaps  in  the  order  of  con- 
science, and  moving  on  externally  the  same,  may  be- 
come a  semblance  and  a  cheat.  Bare  moral  principle, 
unless  holding  of  something  more  divine,  has  but  an 
unsafe  tenure  of  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  of  life. 

And  even  when  the  right  is  clearly  seen,  meditation 
is  needed  to  collect  our  powers  to  do  it.  It  is  the  great 
store-house  of  our  spiritual  dynamics,  where  divine 
energies  lie  hid  for  any  enterprise,  and  the  hero  is 
strengthened  for  his  field.    All  great  things  are  bom 
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of  silence.     True^  the  fury  of  destructive  passion  may 
start  upTn  the  hot  conflict  of  life,  and  go  forth  with 
tumultuoas  desolation.     But  all  beneficent  and  creative 
power  gathers  itself  together  in  silence,  ere  it  issues 
out  in  might.     Force  itself  indeed  is  naturally  silent, 
and  only  makes  itself  heard,  if  at  all,  when  it  strikes 
upon  obstructions  to  bear  them  away  as  it  returns  to 
equilibrium  again.     The  very  hurricane  that  roars  over 
land  and  ocean,  flits  noiselessly  through  spaces  where 
nothing  meets  it.     The  blessed  sunshine  says  nothing, 
as  it  warms  the  vernal  earth,  tempts  out  the  tender 
grass,  and  decks  the  field  and  forest  in  their  glory. 
Silence  came  before  creation,  and  the  heavens  were 
spread  without  a  word.     Christ  was  bom  at  dead  of 
night ;  and  though  there  has  been  no  power  like  his, 
*  He  did  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  was  his  voice  heard 
in  the  streets.'     Nowhere  can  you  find  any  beautiful 
work,  any  noble  design,  any  durable  endeavour,  that 
was  not  matured  in  long  and  patient  silence,  ere  it  spake 
out  in  its  accomplishment.     There  it  is  that  we  accu- 
mulate the  inward  power  which  we  distribute  and  spend 
in  action ;  put  the  smallest  duty  before  us  in  dignified 
and  holy  aspects ;   and  reduce  the  severest  hardships 
beneath  the  foot  of  our  self-denial.     There  it  is  that 
the  soul,  enlarging  all  its  dimensions  at  once,  acquires 
a  greater  and  more  vigorous  being,  and  gathers  up  its 
collective  forces  to  bear  down  upon  the  piecemeal  diffi- 
culties of  life,  and  scatter  them  to  dust.     There  alone 
can  we  enter  into  that  spirit  of  self-abandonment,  by 
which  we  take  up  the  cross  of  duty,  however  heavy,  and 
tread  the  dolorous  way  with  feet  however  worn  and  bleed- 
ing. And  thither  shall  we  return  again,  only  into  higher 
peace  and  more  triumphant  power,  when  the  labour  is 
over  and  the  victory  won,  and  we  are  called  by  death 
into  God's  loftiest  watch-tower  of  Contemplation. 
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John  y.  18. 
▲hd  hi  that  was  hbalid  wist  hot  who  it  was. 

If  the  first  power  of  Christianity  was  embodied  in 
miracle,  it  was  in  miracle  so  distinctly  expressive  of  its 
spirit,  and  so  analogous  to  its  natural  agency  in  the 
world,  as  to  invite  rather  than  repel  our  imitation. 
Whatever  be  meant  by  the  two  great  prsBtematural  en- 
dowments entrusted  to  its  earliest  missionaries, — ^the 
gift  of  tongues  and  the  gift  of  healing, — ^they  repre- 
sent clearly  enough  the  two  grand  functions  of  our 
religion, — to  bear  persuasion  to  the  minds,  and  bring 
mercy  to  the  physical  ills,  of  men.  On  that  summer 
morning  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  men  of  Galilee  stood 
forth  within  the  temple  courts  to  preach  the  first  glad 
tidings  to  the  strangers  of  Parthia,  and  Greece,  and 
Bome,  and  with  their  speech  reached  the  minds  of  that 
multitude  of  many  tongues,  what  better  symbol  could 
there  be  of  that  religion,  whose  spirit  is  intelligible  to 
all,  because  it  addresses  itself  to  the  universal  human 
heart,  and  speaks,  not  the  artificial  jargon  of  sects  and 
nations,  but  the  natural  language  of  the  affections, 
which  are  immortal.    And  when  the  crowd  of  weary 
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sufferers  thronged  aronnd  the  Apostles'  steps  in  the 
city,  the  blind  supporting  the  lame,  and  the  lame  eyes 
to  the  blind ;  or  when  the  solitary  leper  saw  them  in 
the  field,  and  made  his  gesture  of  entreaty  from  afar, 
and  all  were  healed, — ^how  better  could  be  represented 
the  character  of  that  faith,  which  has  never  set  eyes 
on  pain  without  yielding  it  a  tear ; — which,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  been  cordially  embraced,  has  sickened 
the  heart  of  scenes  of  suffering  and  blood,  and  lessened, 
age  after  age,  the  stripes  wherewith  humanity  is 
stricken.  We  neither  claim  nor  ask  for  the  cloven 
tongues  of  a  divine  persuasion :  we  boast  not  of  any 
arm  of  miracle  which  we  can  lay  bare  in  conflict  with 
disease  and  sorrow :  but  in  the  spirit  of  these  acts  of 
Providence  we  may  participate.  While  fanatics  vainly 
pretend  to  repeat  their  marvellousness,  we  may  choose 
the  better  part,  and  copy  their  beneficence.  The  world 
needs  the  preachers  of  wonders,  less  than  the  apostles 
of  charity. 

And,  whatever  its  accessories  of  miracle,  nothing 
could  be  more  unostentatious  than  the  diffusion  of 
Christ's  mercy  by  its  missionaries  in  the  days  of  old. 
Beginning  with  the  provinces  of  Palestine,  it  passed, 
from  village  to  village  of  the  interior,  from  city  to  city 
of  the  vast  empire's  various  coast :  along  the  shores 
of  Asia,  beneath  the  citadels  of  Greece,  to  the  worM's 
great  palace  on  the  Tiber,  it  stole  along,  fleet  and 
silent  as  the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  sweep- 
ing through  many  a  foul  recess,  and  leaving  health  where 
it  found  pestilence.  Our  imagination,  corrupted  by  the 
pomp  of  history,  dwells  perhaps  too  much  on  the  more 
brilliant  positions  and  marked  triumphs  of  the  ancient 
gospel.  We  folloTV  Paul  through  his  vicissitudes,  and 
feel  an  idle  pride  in  his  most  conspicuous  adventures: 
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and  when  he  stretches  forth  the  hand  and  speaks  before 
King  Agrippa;  when  idolaters  mistake  the  bearer  of 
a  godlike  message  for  a  god,  and  bow  before  him, 
as  to  Mercury;  when  in  Ephesus  he  becomes  the 
rival  of  Diana,  and  ruins  the  craftsmen  of  the  silver 
shrines;  when  philosophy  listens  to  him  on  Areopagus, 
and  the  Furies  still  slumber  within  hearing  in  their 
grove, — ^we  vainly  think  that  he  derives  his  greatest 
dignity  from  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  he  stands, 
a  contrast  and  a  stranger.  As  we  would  deserve  the 
Christian  name,  let  us  look  more  deeply  into  his 
mission,  and  adopt  more  fully  the  spirit  of  his  mind. 
Watch  him  even  in  Bome,  where  he  dwelt,  though  a 
prisoner,  in  his  own  hired  house ;  and  where  shall 
we  seek  for  him  in  that  dazzling  metropolis  ?  He  was 
not  one  to  pass  through  its  scenes  of  magnificence  with 
stupid  and  fanatic  indifference,  to  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  monuments  of  ancient  freedom,  and 
listen  for  the  first  time  to  the  very  language  of  the 
world's  conquerors,  without  catching  the  inspiration  of 
history,  and  feeling  the  solemn  shadow  of  the  past  fall 
upon  him.  I  do  not  say  that  he  never  paused  beneath 
the  senate-house  to  think  of  the  voices  that  had  been 
heard  within  its  walls ;  or  climbed  the  capitol,  once  the 
palace  of  the  republic,  now  its  shrine ;  or  started  at 
the  fasces,  stem  emblem  of  a  justice  now  no  more ;  or 
went  without  excitement  into  the  imperial  presence 
through  the  very  gardens  where  his  own  blood  should 
hereafter  be  shed  in  merriment.  But  his  daily  walks 
passed  all  these  splendours  by:  they  dived  into  the 
lanes  and  suburbs  on  which  no  glory  of  history  is  shed, 
and  which  made  Bome  the  sink  and  curse,  while  it  was 
the  ruler,  of  the  nations :  they  found  the  haunts  of 
the  scorned  Hebrew :  they  startled  the  degraded  revels 
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of  the  slave :  they  songht  out  the  poor  foreigner, 
attracted  by  the  city's  wealth,  and  perishing  amid  its 
desolation  :  they  crept  to  the  pallet  on  which  fever  and 
poverty  were  stretched,  tendering  the  hand  of  restora- 
tion, and  whispering  the  lessons  of  peace.  This  was 
his  noblest  dignity  :  not  that  he  publicly  pleaded  before 
princes,  but  that  he  secretly  solaced  the  outcast  and 
the  friendless ;  not  that  he  paced  the  forum,  but  that 
he  lingered  in  the  dens  of  wretchedness,  and  refreshed 
the  hardened  heart  with  gentle  sympathies,  and  linked 
the  alien  with  the  fraternity  of  men,  and  shed  upon  the 
darkest  lot  a  repose  on  Providence  and  a  light  of  hope. 
And  what  is  true  of  this  great  apostle,  is  true  of  the 
reUgion  which  he  spread,  and  which  we  profess.  Its 
true  dignity  is,  that  unseen  it  has  ever  gone  about 
doing  good.  Link  after  link  has  it  struck  from  the 
chain  of  every  human  thraldom  :  error  after  error  has 
it  banished  :  pain  after  pain  has  it  driven  from  body  or 
from  mind :  and  so  silently  has  the  blessing  come,  that 
(like  the  lame  whom  Peter  made  to  walk)  ^  he  that  was 
healed  wist  not  who  it  was.' 

It  can  never  be  unseasonable  for  those  that  bear  the 
name  of  Christ  to  imitate  his  spirit,  and  to  address 
themselves  to  the  great  mission  which  Providence  has 
assigned  to  their  religion  (that  is,  to  themselves),  as 
the  antagonist  power  to  those  human  sufferings,  which 
may  be  lightened  at  least,  if  not  remedied.  But  this 
period  of  the  year*  brings  with  it  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  call  to  remember  with  a  thought  of  mercy  the 
several  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Every  season  has 
its  appropriate  worship,  and  demands  an  appropriate 
recognition  :  for  each  presents  in  some  peculiar  form 
the  physical  activity  of  nature,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 

*  This  Discoarse  was  preached  at  the  end  of  NoTemher. 
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immediate  energy  of  God.  If,  in  the  picturesque  spirit 
of  ancient  times,  we  had  our  annual  festivals  for  re- 
membering the  several  aspects  of  our  lot,  and  bringing 
successively  before  the  eye  the  many-coloured  phases  of 
human  existence,  we  should  cast  lots  among  the  days 
of  spring  for  an  anniversary  of  life  and  health,  when 
earth  is  unburdening  her  heart  to  God,  and  framing 
from  a  thousand  new-bom  melodies  an  anthem  of 
brilliant  praise.  For  the  celebration  of  disease  and 
death  we  should  resort  to  the  days  of  the  declining 
year :  and  instead  of  leaping  on  the  green  sod  and 
pouring  forth  the  hymn  of  joy,  we  should  kneel  upon 
the  rotting  leaves  and  pray.  However  constant  the 
visitations  of  sickness  and  bereavement,  the  fall  of  the 
year  is  most  thickly  strewn  with  the  fall  of  human  life. 
Everywhere  the  spirit  of  some  sad  power  seems  to 
direct  the  time :  it  hides  from  us  the  blue  heavens ;  it 
makes  the  green  wave  turbid ;  it  walks  through  the 
fields,  and  lays  the  damp,  ungathered  harvest  low ;  it 
cries  out  in  the  night  wind  and  the  shrill  hail;  it 
steals  the  summer  bloom  from  the  infant  cheek;  it 
makes  old  age  shiver  to  the  heart  ;  it  goes  to  the 
churchyard,  and  chooses  many  a  grave  ;  it  flies  to  the 
bell,  and  enjoins  it  when  to  toll.  It  is  God  that  goes 
his  yearly  round ;  that  gathers  up  the  appointed  lives ; 
and,  even  where  the  hour  is  not  come,  engraves  by  pain 
and  poverty  many  a  sharp  and  solemn  lesson  on  the 
heart. 

How  then  shall  we  render  the  fitting  worship  of  the 
season  ?  We  do  so,  when  we  think  of  these  things  in 
the  spirit  of  religion ;  when  we  regard  them  in  their 
relation  to  the  great  Will  which  produces  them ;  when, 
instead  of  meeting  them  in  the  spirit  of  recklessness, 
or  viewing  in  them  the  triumph  of  disorder,  or  shrink- 
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ing  from  them  in  imbecile  fear,  we  recognize  their  posi- 
tion in  a  system  of  universal  Providence,  various  in  its 
means,  but  paternal  in  its  spirit  and  beneficent  in  its 
ends ;  when  *  none  of  these  things  move  us/  except  to 
a  more  reverential  sense  of  mystery,  and  a  serener 
depth  of  trust.  In  a  season  of  mortality,  it  is  surely 
impossible  to  forget  the  relations  of  other  scenes  to 
this ;  that  departure  from  this  life  is  birth  into  another; 
that  the  immortal  rises  where  the  mortal  falls ;  that 
the  farewell  in  the  vale  below  is  followed  by  greetings 
on  the  hills  above ;  so  that,  if  sympathy  with  mourners 
here  permit,  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved  on  earth  are 
the  festival  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

"We  render  the  appropriate  worship  of  the  season, 
when  we  think  of  the  painful  passages  of  human  life, 
not  merely  as  proceeding  from  God,  but  as  incident  to 
our  own  lot ;  not  merely  in  the  spirit  of  religion,  but 
in  that  of  self-application.  It  is  difficult  for  ilie  living 
and  the  vigorous  to  realize  the  idea  of  sickness  and  of 
death:  and  though  within  a  few  paces  of  our  daily 
walks  there  are  beings  that  lie  in  the  last  struggle,  and 
some  sufferer's  moan  escapes  with  every  breath  that 
flies,  yet  whenever  pain  fairly  seizes  our  persons  in  his 
grasp,  or  enters  and  usurps  our  homes,  we  start  as  if 
he  were  a  stranger.  And  perhaps  it  will  be  asked, 
*  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Why  forestall  the  in- 
evitable day,  and  let  the  damp  cloud  of  expectation  fall 
on  the  illumined  passages  of  life  ? '  I  grant  that  to 
remember  the  conditions  of  our  existence  with  such 
result  as  this,  to  think  of  them  in  an  abject  and  melan- 
choly spirit,  is  no  act  of  wisdom  or  of  duty.  I  know 
of  no  obligation  to  live  with  an  imagination  ever 
haunted  by  mortality ;  to  deem  every  enjoyment  dan- 
gerous, lest  it  cheat  the  heart  into  a  happy  repose  upon 
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the  present^  and  every  pursuit  a  snare,  which  fairly 
embarks  the  affections  upon  this  world ;  to  consider  all 
things  here  devoid  of  any  good  purpose  except  to  tempt 
us.  The  theory  which  crowds  this  life  with  trials,  and 
the  other  with  rewards,  which  brightens  the  future  only 
by  blackening  the  present,  which  supposes  that  the 
only  proper  office  of  our  residence  here  is  to  keep  up 
one  prolonged  meditation  on  the  hereafter,  is  a  mere 
burlesque  of  nature  and  the  gospel.  Futurity  is  not 
to  mar,  but  to  mend,  our  activity ;  and  earth  is  not 
given  that  we  may  win  the  reversion  of  heaven,  so 
much  as  heaven  revealed  to  ennoble  our  tenure  of 
earth.  I  know  of  no  peculiar  preparation  for  immor- 
tality beyond  the  faithful  performance  of  the  best  func- 
tions of  mortal  life ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  these  will 
be  more  wisely  discharged,  and  the  attendant  blessings 
more  truly  felt,  by  those  who  remember  the  sadder  con- 
ditions of  our  lot  than  by  those  who  forget  them,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  ever  appear  before 
the  thoughts.  But  they  are  factSf  solemn  and  inevit- 
able facts,  which  come  with  least  crushing  power  on 
those  who  see  them  from  afar,  and  become  reconciled 
to  them,  and  even  fill  them  by  forethought  with  peace- 
ful suggestion.  The  sense  of  their  possibility  breaks 
through  the  superficial  crust  of  life,  and  stirs  up  the 
deeper  affections  of  our  nature.  It  refines  the  sacred- 
ness  of  every  human  tie :  it  dignifies  the  claims  of 
duty :  it  freshens  the  emotions  of  conscience  :  it  gives 
promptitude  to  the  efforts  of  sympathy ;  and  elevates 
the  whole  attitude  of  life. 

But,  above  all,  we  pay  the  fitting  worship  of  the 
season,  when  we  greet  its  peculiar  ills  in  the  spirit  of 
humanity ;  when  we  think  of  them,  not  simply  as  they 
come  from  God,  and  may  come  to  ourselves,  but  as 
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they  actually  do  befall  onr  neighbours  and  fellow-men. 
It  were  selfish  to  gather  round  our  firesides,  and  circu- 
late the  laugh  of  cheerfulness  and  health,  without  a 
thought  or  deed  of  pity  for  the  poor  sufferers  that 
struggle  with  the  winter  storms  of  nature  or  of  life. 
Who  can  help  looking  at  this  season  with  a  more 
considerate  and  reverential  eye  upon  the  old  man,  to 
think  where  he  may  be  ?  Year  after  year  he  has  been 
shaken  by  the  December  winds,  but  not  yet  shaken  to 
his  fall:  deeper  and  deeper  the  returning  frost  has 
crept  into  his  nature ;  and  will  it  reach  the  life-stream 
now  ?  You  watch  him  as  you  would  the  last  pendulous 
leaf  of  the  forest,  still  held  by  some  capricious  fibre, 
that  refuses  perhaps  to  part  with  it  to  the  storm,  and 
then  drops  it  slowly  through  the  still  air.  You  gaze 
at  him  as  he  stands  before  you,  and  wonder  that  you 
can  ever  do  so  without  awe  ;  for  the  visible  margin  of 
existence  crumbles  beneath  him,  and  he  slips  into  the 
unfathomable.  And  as  the  tempest  wakes  us  on  our 
pillow,  it  is  but  common  justice  to  our  human  heart,  to 
send  out  a  thought  over  the  cold  and  vexed  sea  in 
search  of  the  poor  mariner  that  buffets  with  the  night, 
or  perhaps  sinks  in  that  most  lonely  of  deaths,  between 
the  black  heavens  that  pelt  him  from  above  and  the 
insatiable  waste  that  swallows  him  below.  Nor  will 
generous  and  faithful  souls  forget  the  dingy  cellar  or 
the  crowded  hovel,  where  in  a  neighbouring  street  the 
fevered  sufferer  lies,  and  the  ravings  of  delirium  and 
the  sport  of  children  are  heard  together,  or  life  is 
ebbing  away  in  consumption,  hurried  to  its  close  by  the 
chill  breath  of  poverty  and  winter.  0  could  we  but 
see  the  dread  gripe  of  want  and  disease  upon  hundreds 
of  this  community  at  this  moment,  and  hear  the  cries 
of  hungry  children  and  the  moans  of  untended  sickness. 
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the  only  difficulty  would  be,  not  to  stimulate  our 
generosity  to  do  enough,  but  to  persuade  it  to  work  out 
its  good  with  patience  and  with  wisdom  ! 

And  here  indeed  is  a  difficulty,  which  every  consider- 
ate mind  will  feel  to  be  grave,  and  even  terrible.  The 
multitude  of  miseries  spread  around  us  make  humanity 
easy,  a  wise  direction  of  its  impulses,  most  difficult; 
the  very  spectacle  which  gives  to  benevolence  its  inten- 
sity, throws  it  also  into  despair.  The  perplexity  arises 
partly  from  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  live ;  from 
relations  among  its  several  classes  altogether  new,  and 
rendering  the  ancient  and  traditional  methods  of  doing 
good  in  a  great  degree  inapplicable.  A  slave-owning 
or  feudal  community,  by  killing  out  from  the  great  mass 
of  men  everything  above  the  rank  of  hunger,  reduces 
the  office  of  compassion  within  a  very  narrow  compass : 
and  the  dish  from  the  rich  man's  table,  or  the  garment 
from  his  wardrobe,  sent  as  to  the  domestic  animals  of 
his  estate,  to  stop  their  cries  and  soothe  them  to  sleep, 
are  the  only  boons  that  are  required,  or  possibly  that 
can  be  given  without  peril  of  social  revolution.  Happily, 
— ^yet  not  without  much  unhappiness  too, — such  revo- 
lution is  now  effected  or  in  progress ;  greatly  through 
the  influence  of  that  Christianity,  which  pronounces  aU 
to  be  children  of  One  who  is  *  no  respecter  of  persons ;' 
and  assures  us  that  whenever  we  say  ^  Be  thou  warmed 
and  filled,'  it  is  no  other  than  '  a  brother  or  sister  *  that 
comes  before  us  '  naked  and  destitute  of  daily  food.' 
Our  current  notions  of  benevolence  have  descended  to 
us  from  the  recent  times  of  feudalism :  yet  we  are 
conscious  that  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  higher 
demands  which  have  arisen,  or  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  intellectual  and  moral  wants  comprised  in  any 
Christian  estimate  of  the  poor  of  this  world.     The  ease 
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of  ancient  condescension  is  gone :  the  graceful  recogni- 
tion of  human  brotherhood  is  not  attained.  To  aim  at 
making  men  like  ourselves  into  creatures  with  enough 
to  eat, — though  a  thing  unrealized  as  yet, — is  felt  to 
be  insufficient ;  and  how  to  raise  them  into  the  likeness 
of  the  children  of  God  we  cannot  tell, — the  very  notion 
receiving  at  present  but  a  timid  acknowledgment.  This, 
however,  if  we  are  in  earnest,  is  but  a  temporary  diffi- 
culty, attending  on  a  state  of  hesitancy  and  transition. 
Let  the  mind  fairly  emancipate  itself  from  that  debasing 
valuation  of  a  human  being  which  the  mere  sentiments 
of  property  would  dictate ; — trust  itself,  with  high  faith, 
to  the  equalizing  spirit  of  Christian  piety  and  hope ; 
and  in  paying,  to  all,  the  reverence  due  to  an  immortal, 
it  will  attain  to  the  freedom  and  power  of  a  divine 
love  :  it  will  speak  to  sorrow  with  the  voice  of  another 
Christ,  and  restore  his  holiest  miracles  of  mercy.  Who 
can  doubt  that,  were  his  spirit  here,  the  work  of  good 
need  not  despair  ? 

But,  for  want  of  this  spirit  in  perpetuity,  another 
obstacle  obstructs  the  course  of  bewildered  charity.  We 
form  our  good  intentions  too  late  :  and  while  benevo- 
lence, to  be  successful,  must  work  in  the  way  of  pre- 
vention and  anticipation, — at  the  very  least  putting 
resolutely  down  each  confused  and  hurtful  thing  as  it 
appears, — men  rarely  bestir  themselves  till  evils  get 
ahead,  and  by  no  eSort  can  well  be  overtaken.  The 
physical,  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  poor, 
which  in  our  days  begins  to  excite  so  much  attention, 
should  have  been  studied  thus  half  a  century  ago ;  easy 
in  comparison  had  it  then  been  to  prevent  the  ills 
which  now  we  know  not  how  to  cure.  We  permit  a 
generation  to  grow  up  neglected,  with  habits  a  grade 
below  their  fathers' ;  and  then  consider  how  they  may 
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be  reclaimed.  We  suffer  a  new  manufacture  to  start 
into  existence,  and  seize,  with  the  hands  of  a  needy 
giant,  on  infant  labour :  and  when  it  has  appropriated 
a  generation  to  itself,  and  boldly  insists  on  its  prescrip- 
tive right  to  be  fed  for  ever  from  the  same  life-blood  of 
our  humanity,  we  look  round  on  the  degenerate  bodies 
and  stunted  minds  of  an  enormous  population,  and 
begin  to  cry  out  for  an  efficient  public  education,  against 
which  the  immediate  physical  interests  of  poor  as  well 
as  rich  are  now  combined.  The  Providence  of  God  is 
retributory :  and  too  often  it  happens  that  the  sinful 
neghgence  of  one  age  cannot  be  repaired  by  the  penitent 
benevolence  of  many :  the  unpaid  debt  accumulates  its 
interest,  till  discharge  becomes  impossible:  misery 
grows  impatient  and  clamorous ;  and  repays  at  length 
in  fury  the  injuries  inflicted  by  ancient  wantonness  and 
neglect.  Neither  in  communities,  nor  in  individuals, 
does  God  give  encouragement  to  death-bed  repentance  : 
and  societies  that  trust  to  it  shall  find  themselves,  after 
short  delay,  under  the  lash  of  demons  and  near  the 
seat  of  Hell.  Let  them  be  timely  wise,  and  maintain 
the  vigils  of  benevolence,  while  the  accepted  hour 
remains. 

Amid  all  controversies  respecting  the  quarter  from 
which  the  assault  on  the  evils  of  indigence  is  best 
commenced,  whether  the  physical  wants  should  be 
remedied  through  the  moral,  or  the  moral  through  the 
physical,  whether  most  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  legis- 
lative measures,  or  from  individual  efforts,  one  principle 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  and,  considering  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  age,  not  unseasonable.  You  cannot 
mechanize  benevolence  :  you  cannot  put  Christian  love 
into  an  act  of  Parliament  or  a  subscription  list :  and 
however  necessary  may  be  the  remedial  action  of  laws 
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and  institutions,  on  account  of  the  comprehensiye  scale 
of  their  operation,  the  ties  between  man  and  man  can 
be  drawn  closer  only  by  personal  agency.  Not  one 
new  sympathy  can  arise  but  by  the  contact  between 
mind  and  mind  :  in  the  spiritual  world  life  is  bom  only 
of  life :  nor  is  any  abrogation  possible  of  that  law  of 
God  which  requires  that  we  seek  whatever  we  would 
save.  The  good  comfort  which  with  willing  soul  we 
tender  to  each  other  is  of  all  things  most  precious  to 
the  heart.  As  the  blow  of  calamity  falls  with  three- 
fold weight  when  it  descends  from  the  injustice  of  men, 
so  the  deliverance  brought  by  their  pity  and  affection  is 
a  blessing  infinitely  multiplied.  The  one  poisons  and 
prevents  our  submission,  as  to  a  will  of  God ;  the  other 
sweetens  and  elevates  our  gratitude  to  him:  the  one 
cancels,  the  other  creates,  what  is  most  divine  in  the 
dispensation.  Only  so  far  as  there  is  a  '  charity '  that 
<  never  faileth '  from  the  souls  of  men,  can  they  live  in 
^mmunion  together  on  this  earth  :  and  from  Christen- 
dom every  '  faith'  shall  be  cast  out  as  a  dead  heathen- 
ism,  except  such  as  *  worketh  by  love.' 


XIX. 
THE  GREAT  YEAB  OF  PEOVIDENCE. 
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VHIRB  IS  THB  PROMISE  OF  HIS  COJCDia  f  FOR,  SINOI  THB  FATHIRS  FBLL 
ASLEEP,  ALL  THDfGS  OONTIHUB  AS  THIT  WERB  FROM  THB  BEaiBNIHG 
OF  THE  CREATION. 

Christ  quitted  the  world  in  benediction,  and  left  upon 
it  a  legacy  of  inextingoishable  hope.  The  first  mani- 
festation of  the  hopeful  spirit  of  his  religion  was  in 
the  expectation,  confidently  held  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  followers,  that  within  '  that  generation '  he  would 
return  from  heayen  in  triumph,  gather  together  a  faith- 
ful community,  exterminate  the  ills  of  human  life,  and 
become  monarch  oyer  a  renoyated  and  immortal  world. 
Sufierers  of  eyery  class  (and  the  church  had  mercy  for 
them  all)  laid  this  hope  to  heart,  and  stood  silent 
beneath  scorn  and  persecution,  belieying  that  the  lashes 
of  oppression  were  numbered  now.  As  the  years 
passed  on,  and  the  outer  limits  of  the  generation  were 
approached,  the  flush  of  expectation  became  more 
intense.  One  after  another  the  Apostles  dropped  ofi*, 
without  witnessing  the  desire  of  their  eyes ;  till  at  last 
the  protracted  life  of  John  became  the  solitary  and 
fragile  thread  on  which  this  splendid  anticipation  hung. 
He  too  died,  and  Jesus  had  not  returned:  and  the 
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church,  unwilling  to  confess  its  disappointment,  ex- 
tended the  term  of  hope  by  a  liberal  construction  of 
the  promise.  Here  and  there  among  the  communities 
of  disciples  there  lingered  a  few  aged  men,  whose  life 
reached  back  to  the  years  of  Christ's  ministry :  and  till 
they  were  gone,  it  was  not  too  late  for  the  Son  of  Man 
to  come.  Expectation  became  more  anxious  and  feverish 
every  year :  passing  events  were  perverted  into  auguries 
of  its  impending  realization :  the  rout  of  an  army,  the 
incursion  of  a  new  invader,  the  rumour  of  an  earth- 
quake, the  blaze  of  a  meteor  by  night,  or  a  stroke  of 
lightning  upon  a  Pagan  shrine,  was  caught  at  with 
breathless  eagerness,  and  watched  as  a  herald  to  the 
last  act  of  human  things.  But  as  storm  after  storm 
passed  off  and  brought  no  change ;  as  life  after  life 
disappeared,  and  even  rumour  could  find  nowhere  a 
surviving  representative  of  Christ's  generation,  hope 
fainted  into  doubt ;  and  despair  broke  loose  and  cried, 
'  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for  since  the 
fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.'  No  brilliant 
exultation  longer  cheered  the  woes  of  the  church  and 
of  the  world:  they  fell  back  again  with  their  dull 
weight  upon  the  heart.  The  Christian  mother  wept 
now  for  her  martyred  son,  whom,  in  the  thought  of 
instant  restoration,  she  had  forgot  to  mourn :  the 
despised  teacher  began  to  cower  before  the  Heathen's 
or  the  Hebrew's  scorn,  which  he  knew  no  longer  how 
to  answer :  and  tlie  irons  of  the  Christian  field-slave, 
to  which  for  years  his  faith  had  given  a  farewell  look 
each  night  before  he  slept,  grew  heavy  on  his  limbs 
a^ain. 

Almost  eighteen  hundred  years  separate  us  from  the 
disappointment  of  this  singular  expectation ;  and  the 
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calmness  with  which  we  can  look  back  on  a  scene  so 
distant,  enables  us  to  draw  from  it  a  sacred  lesson  of 
Proyidence.     Well  might  God  rebuke  and  disappoint 
this   affectionate  but   erring  hope:    for  what  did  it 
assume? — That  a  few  years'  preaching  of  a  pure  re- 
ligion and  the  forcible  enthronement  upon  earth  of  one 
who  had  lived  in  heaven,  were  all  that  was  necessary 
for  perfecting  the  world,  for  driving  sin  and  sorrow 
from  the  hearts  and  homes  of  men,  and  giving  life  its 
final  sanctity.     How  imperfect  was  the  estimate  of  this 
regenerative  work,  which  could  assign  it  to  instruments 
so  inadequate,  and  a  process  so  brief !     God  has  taught 
us  now,  that  a  moral  change  so  various  and  stupendous, 
implying  the  civilization  of  barbarism,  the  illumination 
of  the  ignorant,  the  rescue  of  the  oppressed,  the  pacifi- 
cation of  nations,  the  multiplication  of  Christ's  own 
spirit  of  humanity  over  the  globe,  is  not  to  be  wrought 
in  an  hour  by  Omnipotence  itself ;  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  mechanical  scheme  of  rule,  though  conducted 
by  beings  of  another  world ;    and  must  wait  on  the 
silent  operation  of  those  spiritual  laws  of  the  human 
mind  which  neither  the  individual  nor  the  race  can  be 
permitted  to  outstrip.    We  look  back  over  the  centuries 
by  which  we  have  retired  from  the  fountains  of  our  faith, 
and  learn  how  solemn  is  the  task  of  God's  Providence 
on  earth;   for  he  labours  at  it  still;  and  though   its 
progress  has  been  visible  to  this  hour,  it  seems  but 
starting  on  its  cycle  yet. 

Who  will  not  confess  a  strong  sympathy  with  the 
early  Christians'  delight,  in  anticipating  certain  great 
and  divine  revolutions  within  their  own  generation? 
That  human  life  is  too  short  to  witness  the  fruits  of 
its  own  efforts,  that  it  scatters  in  seed-time,  but  may 
not  put  the  sickle  to  its  own  harvest,  that  its  whole 
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career  from  infancy  to  age  scarce  measures  a  solitary 
step  in  the  march  of  humanity,  has  always  been  felt 
to  be  an  arrangement  hard  to  bear.     And  there  is  a 
peculiar  fascination  in  the  thought  of  personally  ex- 
periencing the  realization  of  one's  social  dreams,   of 
quickening  a  too  tardy  Providence  to  the  pace  of  our 
fleeting  years,  and  finding  the  race  of  man  give  promise 
of  perfection  during  our  mortal  instead  of  our  immortal 
lives.     It  is  the  severest  and  sublimest  duty  of  philan- 
thropy to  toil  in  faith  and  die  in  tears ;  to  grapple  with 
ills  that  must  survive  it,  and  may  destroy ;  to  remon- 
strate with  oppression,  and  only  see  its  gripe  tightened 
on  its  victim  in  revenge.      The  mistake  of  the  early 
church  is  not  theirs  alone  :  it  is  a  human,  rather  than 
a  theological,  error.    All  men  have  the  prime  element 
of  such  a  superstition  in  themselves  ;  an  impatience  at 
the  slow  step  of  advancement,  an  eagerness  for  some 
visible  and   palpable  progress  in  everything  which  is 
thought  capable  of  indefinite  improvement.     Such  '  de- 
lusion *  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  human  soul  can 
enter  into  God's  *  everlasting  now.'     Yet,  while  really 
springing  from  a  noble  faith,  it  produces,  in  its  reac- 
tion, many  an  ignoble  doubt.     This  disposition  looks, 
for  example,  at   the  individual  mind;   and  seeing  it 
become  stationary,  the  dull  slave  of  habit,  declares  that 
it  cannot  be  immortal.     Or  it  contemplates  the  general 
community   of  men;    and   imagining  its  state  little 
superior  to  some  former  condition  of  the  world,  denies 
it  the  hope  of  unlimited  amelioration.     This  spirit  of 
despondency  is  especially  liable  to  visit  us,  when  we 
stand  at  one  of  the  pauses  of  our  time, — at  the  end  of 
a  season,  of  a  year,  of  a  life, — of  any  unit  that  has 
had  a  predecessor,  and  will  have  a  successor,  just  like 
itself :  still  more  perhaps,  when  we  review  the  progress 
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(eyer  small  compared  with  our  desires)  of  some  benevo- 
lent work,*  to  which,  from  its  magnitude  and  character, 
we  can  see  no  definite  termination.     The  retrospect  of 
a  few  years  often  seems  to  exhibit  to  us  a  sameness  the 
most  depressing ;  to  show  us  how  little  we  have  done  ; 
to  persuade  us  that, — as  if  in  rebuke  of  our  hopes, — 
'all  things  continue  as  they  were,'  and  no  advent  of  a 
6etter  life  is  heralded  as  yet.     The  same  evils  which 
met  our  eye  and  our  pity  of  old,  encounter  us  this 
day  :   and  if  in  any  instance  they  have  been  cancelled, 
others,  not  less  frightful,  seem  ever  ready  to  rush  up 
into  their  place :  so  that,  in  turning  to  the  future,  no 
visible  end  appears  to  the  saddening  task  of  Christian 
mercy.     Under  the  influence  of  this  thought,  the  mind 
is  haunted  and  harassed  by  the  image  of  all  things 
circulating ;    whirling    in   mysterious    self-repetition ; 
looking  in  upon  us  with  the  fixed  full  eye  of  an  ancient 
fatalism.    And  we  are  deluded  into  the  fear  that  nothing 
is  ever  to  be  better ;  that  our  faith  in  the  progress  of 
our  religion  and  our  kind  must  be  dragged  into  the 
vortex  of  a  wearisome  periodicity,  and  expire  in  the 
exclamation,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ? 
for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.* 

This  distressing  impression  might  be  relieved,  if  we 
could  only  discriminate,  by  any  rule,  between  those 
series  of  events  which  are  periodical,  and  those  which 
are  eternal; — between  those  changes  in  the  moral 
world  which  visibly  complete  themselves,  and  those 
which  at  least  may  be  interminable.  Change  of  some 
kind  is  the  law  of  the  universe :  everything  which 
God  does  is  progressive :  and  the  present  question  is, 

*  This  Diflconrse  was  preached  in  behalf  of  the  London  Domestic 
Mission,  April,  1841. 
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whether  any  of  his  progressions  haying  reference  to 
human  beings  appear  to  run  on  into  infinitude  ? 

Now  in  seeking  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  we 
are  encountered  by  an  apparent  law  of  the  organized, 
or  at  all  events  of  the  sentient  creation,  of  a  truly 
remarkable  character ; — a  law  which,  though  discernible 
only  in  fragments  and  interrupted  by  seeming  excep- 
tions, holds  with  sufficient  consistency  to  disclose  the 
general  method  of  nature ; — yiz.,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  excellence  and  dignity  of  any  form  of  existence, 
is  it  long  in  coming  to  maturity ;  that  the  cycles  of 
things  are  great,  in  proportion  to  their  worth.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  criterion  of  the 
worth  of  a  being  than  the  magnitude  of  its  capacities, 
and  the  number  of  its  functions. 

In  glancing  our  eye  up  the  chain  of  animal  races, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  arrange  them  symmetri- 
cally  in  an  ascending  series,  the  outlines  of  this  law 
are  surely  sufficiently  obvious.  The  creatures  which, 
by  universal  consent,  would  be  placed  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale,  seem  to  come  into  life  perfect  at  once,  or, 
if  they  grow,  to  grow  only  in  quantity :  as  if  of  an 
existence  so  inferior  no  part  could  be  spared  as  preface 
to  the  rest.  The  perfect  formation  of  creatures  of  a 
superior  order  divides  itself  into  several  distinguishable 
stages :  and  the  greater  the  number  of  faculties  and 
instincts,  the  longer  is  the  period  set  apart  for  the  pro- 
cess of  development.  The  lion  has  a  longer  infancy 
than  the  sheep,  and  the  sagacious  elephant  than  either. 
The  human  being,  lord  of  this  lower  world,  is  con- 
ducted to  this  supremacy  through  a  yet  more  protracted 
ascent :  none  of  the  creatures  that  he  rules  have  an 
infancy  so  helpless  or  so  lasting :  none  furnish  them- 
selves so  slowly  with  the  knowledge  needful  for  self- 
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subsistence : — as  if  to  him  time  were  no  object,  and  no 
elaboration  of  growth  were  too  great  for  his  faturity. 

Compare  also  the  different  faculties  and  feelings  of 
the  indiyidual  human  mind.  You  find  them  appear  in 
the  order  of  their  excellence ;  the  noblest  approaching 
their  maturity  the  last.  Sensation,  which  belongs  to 
man  in  common  with  all  other  sentient  beings,  is 
the  endowment  of  his  earliest  days.  Memory,  which 
simply  prevents  experience  from  perishing,  which  fur- 
nishes language  to  the  lips,  and  preserves  the  materials 
of  the  past  for  future  treatment  by  the  mind,  ripens  next. 
The  understanding,  which  makes  incursions  and  wins 
trophies  in  the  field  of  abstract  truth,  which  devises 
measures  for  the  dimensions  of  space  and  the  successions 
of  time  and  the  great  physical  movements  that  circulate 
within  them,  is  of  later  origin :  while  the  great  inven- 
tive  power  which  distinguishes  all  genius,  which  seems 
to  sympathize  with  the  devising  spirit  of  the  Artificer 
of  things,  and  apprehend  by  natural  affinity  the  most 
subtle  relations  he  has  established,  and  anticipate  by 
mysterious  intimacy  the  future  secrets  of  nature,  and 
from  old  and  gross  ingredients  create  the  useful,  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  is  the  last  as  it  is  the  rarest  and 
most  glorious  of  intellectual  gifts.  And  the  moral 
powers, — so  far  as  they  can  be  regarded  separately  from 
these, — are  seen  and  felt  expanding  later  still.  The 
true  appreciation  of  action  and  character,  the  faithful 
and  impartial  love  of  whatever  things  are  pure  and 
good,  the  correct  and  profound  estimate  of  life,  the 
serenest  spirit  of  duty  and  of  faith,  are  scarcely  found 
till  most  of  the  lessons  of  our  mortal  state  have  been 
read,  and  the  soul  has  caught  some  snatches  of  inspi- 
ration from  the  *  still  sad  music  of  humanity.'  Wo 
may  even  say,  that  perhaps  not  all  our  faculties  develop 
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themselyes  here ;  and  whole  classes  of  emotions  and 
conceptions  may  wait  to  be  born  beneath  other  influ- 
ences. Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  one  who  dies  in 
infancy  can  have  little  idea  of  anything  beyond  sensa- 
tion ;  that  one  who  falls  in  childhood  cannot  know  the 
toils  and  triumphs  of  the  pure  reason ;  that  one  who 
dies  in  youth  has  not  yet  learned  the  sense  of  power 
which  belongs  to  the  practised  exercise  of  creative 
thought,  and  the  sacred  peace  of  disinterested  duty 
long  tried  in  trembling  and  in  tears.  Certain  too  it 
is,  that  to  the  open  mind  fresh  gleams  enter  to  the 
last ;  strange  stirrings  of  diviner  sympathies ;  waves  of 
thin  transparent  light  flitting  through  the  spaces  of  the 
aged  mind,  like  the  Aurora  of  the  North  across  the 
wintry  sky.  Even  therefore  when  *  maturity '  has  been 
passed,  we  may  die,  peradventure,  ignorant  of  the  secret 
fountains  of  illumination  that  may  be  sequestered  in 
the  recesses  of  our  nature :  and  when  we  depart  at 
three-score  years  and  ten,  our  experience  may  be  as 
truly  imperfect, — as  much  a  mere  fragment, — as  when 
we  lapse  in  a  mortality  falsely  called  '  premature.' 

From  the  individual  mind  turn  to  the  successive  de- 
velopments of  society  at  large ;  and  the  same  law  is 
perceptible  still ;  that  the  superior  attributes  are  of  the 
longest  growth.  The  most  rapid  of  social  changes  is 
found  in  the  progress  of  material  civilization;  and 
certainly  it  is  the  least  dignified  element  in  the  general 
advancement,  though  essential  to  the  rest.  Of  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  new  art  may  be  perfected,  new 
channels  of  commerce  filled,  a  new  manufacture  start 
into  gigantic  existence,  no  age  or  country  afibrds  more 
striking  instances  than  our  own.  Let  gain  supply  the 
adequate  motive ;  and  a  few  years  suffice  to  reclaim  the 
wilderness,  and  make  the  harvest  wave  where  before  the 
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forest  rose ;  or  to  cover  the  soil  with  cities,  onsy  with 
congregated  labour ;  or  to  enliyen  the  sea  with  traffic, 
where  none  had  disturbed  its  solitudes  before.  How 
much  longer  does  it  require  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  a 
community  with  knowledge ;  to  fill  a  land  with  intelli- 
gence, than  to  throng  it  with  life  !  Even  in  the  long 
lives  of  nations,  few  have  arrived  at  that  season,  when 
the  demand  for  general  instruction  naturally  appears, 
and  the  truth  goes  forth,  that  the  people  are  not  a  herd 
of  mere  animals  or  instruments  of  mere  wealth,  but 
beings  of  rational  nature,  who  have  a  right  to  their 
powers  of  thought :  and  even  where  this  demand  has 
arisen,  scarce  a  people  yet  has  lived  long  enough  to 
answer  it.  The  morality  of  a  community  cannot  be 
matured  till  its  intelligence  is  unfolded :  in  societies,  as 
in  individuals,  character  cannot  set,  till  reason  has 
blossomed.  The  pure  tastes  of  virtue  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  those  who  have  never  been  led  beyond  their 
senses ;  nor  even  a  wise  self-interest  be  expected,  where 
no  habits  of  foresight  have  been  acquired,  and  the 
intellect  has  not  been  taught  to  respect  the  future.  I 
do  not  even  suppose  that  the  moral  amelioration  of  a 
country  immediately  follows  on  the  '  difiusion  of  know- 
ledge.' On  the  spread  of  education  it  may:  but  it 
must  be  an  education  which  comprises  a  principle  of 
sympathy  as  well  as  of  instruction ;  which  has  a  disci- 
pline for  the  heart  as  well  as  for  the  understanding ; 
which  remembers  the  composite  structure  of  our  nature, 
and  applies  knowledge  to  no  more  than  its  proper  office 
of  enlightening  the  reason,  and  summons  up  feelings 
of  right  as  the  fit  antagonists  to  passions  that  tend  to 
wrong.  But  slower  still  than  this  is  the  religious  civi- 
lization of  a  country :  so  that  the  history  of  a  religion 
is  usually  a  much  longer  and  vaster  one  than  the  history 
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of  any  people ;  a  faith  embracing  many  nations,  but  no 
nation  many  faiths.  The  most  sacred  ideas  attach 
themselves  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  the  mind; 
entwine  themselves  with  the  principles  of  action  and 
forms  of  the  affections ;  and  being  most  distrnstful  of 
change,  are  most  tardy  of  improvement.  The  history 
of  the  past  confirms  these  positions.  Those  countries 
whose  progress  has  been  the  noblest  and  most  durable, 
have  attained  their  eminence  by  slow  and  imperceptible 
steps.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oriental  tribes  that 
have  rushed  into  sudden  splendour,  have  either  stopped 
with  the  material  or  at  best  the  intellectual  form  of 
greatness,  without  rising  into  the  moral  and  spiritual: 
or  else,  their  religion,  resting  on  no  adequate  substrata 
of  the  lower  ingredients  of  civilization,  wanted  an  ele- 
ment of  stability;  manifesting  the  nomadic  strength 
for  conquest  and  weakness  for  repose ;  and  becoming 
enervated  by  the  arts  and  opulence  and  science  which 
it  first  called  into  existence,  and  then  could  not  com- 
mand. 

Wherever  we  look  then, — ^to  the  chain  of  animal 
existence,  to  the  faculties  of  the  individual  mind,  or  the 
stages  of  collective  society, — we  discover  distinct  traces 
of  the  same  general  law;  that  in  proportion  to  the 
excellence  of  any  form  of  being,  is  its  progress  tardy 
and  its  cycle  vast.  Contract  the  limits  of  any  nature, 
and  its  changes  become  quick  and  visible :  enlarge 
them,  and  its  vibrations  become  slow  and  majestic.  On 
the  surface  of  a  pool,  the  wind  raises  rapid  billows  that 
would  agitate  an  insect ;  on  the  ocean,  mighty  oscilla- 
tions that  give  a  frigate  time  to  think.  'Like  tide 
there  is  in  the  affairs  of  men : '  and  if  we  think  nobly 
of  the  great  element  on  which  it  rides,  if  we  take  hu- 
manity to  be  no  foul  and  shallow  marsh,  but  a  bound- 
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less  and  unfathomable  deep,  we  shall  not  marvel  that 
our  little  life  scarce  feels  its  deliberate  and  solemn 
sweep.  Why,  even  in  physical  nature,  the  more 
complex  and  extensive  any  system  of  bodies  is,  the 
longer  is  the  period  of  its  revolution,  and  the  less 
perceptible  its  velocity  as  a  whole.  Our  single  earth, 
revolving  round  the  sun,  soon  comes  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started :  add  the  moon  to  it,  and  the  three 
orbs  demand  a  greatly  increased  duration  to  return  to 
the  same  relative  position :  collect  the  planets  into  a 
group,  and  their  cycle  of  return  when  every  perturba- 
tion shall  have  had  its  revolution,  and  they  shall  look  at 
each  other  as  they  did  at  first,  becomes  immense,  and, 
in  our  poor  conceptions,  almost  coincides  with  eternity 
itself:  and  the  solar  system,  as  a  whole,  is  travelling 
on  all  the  while,  astronomers  assure  us,  towards  the 
constellation  Hercules.  Such  are  the  natural  periods 
of  the  moral  world,  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  its 
parts  and  relations;  such,  the  tendencies  of  man  and 
society,  considered  as  a  complex  whole:  however  in- 
sensible the  parallax  of  their  progression,  they  doubt- 
less gravitate  incessantly  to  some  distant  constellation 
in  the  universe  of  brilliant  possibilities, — to  some 
space  in  the  future  where  dwell  and  move  forms  of 
power  and  of  good  which  it  is  no  fable  to  believe 
gigantic  and  godlike. 

In  proportion  then  as  we  think  well  of  our  nature 
and  of  our  kind ;  in  proportion  as  we  estimate  worthily 
the  task  of  Providence  in  ripening  a  world  of  souls, 
shall  we  be  reconciled  to  the  tardy  and  interrupted  steps 
by  which  the  work  proceeds.  We  shall  be  content  and 
trustful,  though  our  personal  portion  of  the  work,  and 
even  the  sum  of  our  combined  endeavours  while  we 
live,   should  be   inconspicuously    small.      Have  you 
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resolved,  as  much  as  in  yon  lies,  to  lessen  the  nnmber 
of  those  who,  in  this  metropolis  of  the  charities,  have 
none  to  help  them,  or  lift  them  from  the  darkness 
wherein  they  exist  and  perish  nnseen  ?  It  is  good. 
Only  remember,  that  if  the  ministry,  which  thus  dives 
into  the  recesses  of  human  wretchedness,  and  carries  a 
healing  pity  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  which  speaks  to 
tempted,  fallen,  stricken  men,  from  a  heart  that  feels 
their  struggle  terrible,  yet  believes  the  conquest  pos- 
sible, be  really  right  and  Christian,  then  its  slowness  is 
but  the  attendant  and  symptom  of  its  worth :  and  to 
despond  because  a  few  years'  labour  exhibits  no  large 
and  deep  impression  made  on  the  wickedness  and 
miseries  of  this  great  city,  would  be  to  slight  the  work 
and  forget  its  dignity.  When  London,  mother  of 
mighty  things,  after  the  travail  of  centuries,  brings 
forth  woes,  how  can  they  be  other,  than  giant  woes, 
which  no  faint  hope,  no  puny  courage,  but  only  the 
enterprise  of  high  faith,  can  manacle  and  lay  low? 
Surely  it  is  an  unworthy  proposal  which  we  sometimes 
hear  respecting  this  and  other  deputed  ministries  of 
good,  '  Well,  it  is  a  doubtful  experiment,  but  let  us  try 
it  for  a  few  years.'  If,  indeed,  this  means  that,  in  case 
of  too  small  a  measure  of  success,  we  are  to  do  some- 
thing more  and  greater ;  that  we  must  be  content  with 
no  niggardly  and  unproductive  operation,  but  recognize 
in  scanty  results  a  call  to  stronger  efforts ;  that,  failing 
a  delegated  ministry,  we  will  go  forth  ourselves  into 
the  places  of  want  and  sin,  and  make  aggression  on 
them  with  a  mercy  that  can  wait  no  more ; — in  this 
sense,  let  the  mission  pass  for  a  temporary  trial.  But 
if  it  be  meant  that,  disappointed  in  our  hopes,  we  are 
to  give  up  all  and  do  nothing ;  that,  having  once  set 
plainly  before  our  face  the  beseeching  looks  of  wounded 
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and  bleeding  humanity  stretched  upon  our  path,  we  are 
to  *  pass  by  on  the  other  side/  thinking  it  enough  to 
have  *  come  and  seen  where  it  was/ — then  I  must  say 
that  any  work,  undertaken  in  this  spirit,  has  failed  ^ 
already.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  say  that  were  we 
even  to  make  no  visible  progress,  were  we  able  to  beat 
back  the  ills  with  which  we  contend  by  not  one  hair's 
breadth ; — nay,  were  they  to  be  seen  actually  advancing 
on  us,  still  no  retreat,  but  only  the  more  strenuous 
aggression,  would  be  admissible.  For  what  purpose  can 
any  Christian  say  that  he  is  here  in  life,  with  his  divine 
intimation  of  what  ouglU  to  be,  and  his  sorrowing  per- 
ception of  what  is,  if  not  to  put  forth  a  perpetual  en- 
deavour against  the  downward  gravitation  of  his  owtf 
and  others'  nature  ?  And  if  in  the  conquest  of  evil 
God  can  engage  himself  etomally,  is  it  not  a  small 
thing  for  us  to  yield  up  to  the  struggle  our  three-score 
years  and  ten?  Whatever  difficulties  may  baffle  us, 
whatever  defeat  await  us,  it  is  our  business  to  live  with 
resistance  in  our  will,  and  die  with  protest  on  our  lips, 
and  make  our  whole  existence,  not  only  in  desire  and 
prayer,  but  in  resolve,  in  speech,  in  act,  a  remonstrance 
against  whatever  hurts  and  destroys  in  all  the  earth. 
Did  we  give  heed  to  the  counsels  of  passiveness  and 
despondency,  our  Christendom,  faithless  to  the  trust 
consigned  to  it  by  Heaven,  must  periBh  by  the  forces  to 
which  it  has  succumbed.  For,  between  the  Christian 
faith,  teaching  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Immor- 
tality of  men, — between  this  and  the  degradation  of 
large  portions  of  the  human  family,  there  is  an  irre- 
concilable variance,  an  internecine  war,  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  no  parley,  and  mitigated  by  no  quarter :  and 
if  faith  gives  up  its  aggression  upon  the  evil,  the  evil 
must  destroy  the  faith.     If  the  world  were  all  a  slave- 
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market  or  a  gin-palace,  what  possible  place  could  such 
a  thing*  as  the  Christian  religion  find  therein  ?  Who, 
amid  a  carnival  of  sin,  could  believe  in  any-  deathless 
sanctity  ?  or,  through  the  steams  of  a  besotted  earth, 
discern  the  pure  light  of  an  overarching  heaven  ?  or, 
through  the  moans  and  dumb  anguish  of  a  race,  send 
up  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  All-merciful  ?  And  are 
there  not  thousands  already,  so  environed  and  shut  in, 
that  their  world  is  little  else  than  this  ?  In  proportion 
as  this  number  is  permitted  to  increase,  does  Chris- 
tianity lose  its  evidence  and  become  impossible.  Sen- 
sualism and  sin  cannot  abide  the  clear  angelic  look  of 
Christian  faith;  but  if  once  that  serene  eye  becomes 
confused  and  droops  abashed,  the  foe  starts  up  in  de- 
moniac triumph,  and  proclaims  man  to  bQ  a  brute,  and 
earth  a  grave. 

As  we  love  then  the  religion  by  which  we  live,  let  us 
give  no  heed  to  doubt  and  fear.  In  the  spirit  of  hope 
and  firm  endeavour  let  us  go  forward  with  the  work 
we  have  begun ;  undismayed  by  difficulties  which  God 
permits  us  to  hold  in  check,  but  not  to  vanquish ;  and 
stipulating  for  no  rewards  of  large  success  as  the  con- 
ditions of  our  constancy  of  service.  Our  reliance  for 
good  results,  and  our  consolation  under  their  postpone- 
ment, is  in  the  essentially  religious  elements  of  this 
ministry:  were  its  methods  purely  economic,  address- 
ing themselves  exclusively  to  the  bodily  wants  of  its 
objects;  or  intellectual,  working  at  their  self-interest 
and  self-will, — ^I  for  one  should  despair  of  any  return 
worthy  of  much  patience.  But  going  forth  as  we  do 
with  that  divine  and  penetrative  religion,  to  whose 
subduing  energy  so  many  centuries  and  nations  have 
borne  their  testimony,  and  continuing  only  that  evan- 
gelizing process,  before  which  so  much  wretchedness 
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and  guilt  have  already  yielded,  we  take  our  appointed 
place  in  the  long  history  of  Christianity,  and  attempt 
a  work  for  which,  like  Providence,  we  can  afford  to 
wait.  It  is  human,  indeed,  to  desire  some  rich  suc- 
cess ;  and  each  generation  expects  to  gather  and  taste 
the  produce  of  its  own  toil :  but  the  seasons  of  God 
are  eternal ;  he  *  giveth  the  increase,*  not  for  enjoy- 
ment only,  but  for  reproduction ;  and  ripens  secretly, 
beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  events,  many  a  fruit  of  our 
moral  tillage,  for  the  sake  of  the  little  unnoticed  seed, 
which,  dropped  on  the  soil  of  his  Providence,  shall 
spread  over  a  future  age  the  shelter  of  some  tree  of 
life.  Be  it  ours  in  word  to  proclaim,  in  deed  to  make 
ready,  the  *  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.' 


CHBIST  AND  THE  LITTLE  CHILD. 


LuKB  zvm.  17. 

VERILT  I  BAT  UHTO  TOU,    WHOSOBTBR    SHALL   HOT    RIOnVE  THE  KIVGDOX 
OF  GOD  AS  A  LITTLE  CHILD,    SHALL  IE   HO  WISE  ENTER  THERSIH. 

Bt  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  meant  neither  the  future 
state  of  the  righteous,  nor  the  dominion  of  Christianity 
in  the  world ;  but  the  personal  reign  of  Messiah  over  a 
favoured  and  faithful  people,  on  a  renovated  earth. 
The  prospect  of  this  period  was,  however,  to  the  people 
of  Palestine,  nearly  what  the  hope  of  heaven  is  to  the 
Christian : — ^it  embodied  all  their  ideas  of  divine  privi- 
lege and  happiness,  and,  coinciding  with  their  concep- 
tion of  religious  existence,  became  their  great  symbol, 
by  which  to  express  the  most  blessed  system  of  rela- 
tions between  the  human  mind  and  God.  Into  this 
system  they  esteemed  it  their  birth-right  to  enter  :  the 
title  and  prerogative  were  in  their  blood, — the  blood  of 
patriarchs  whom  they  had  ceased  to  resemble,  and  of 

• 

prophets  of  whose  spirit  they  had  none.  At  the  gate 
of  the  kingdom  they  looked  with  no  meek  and  far-off 
desire ;  they  knelt  and  knocked  with  no  suppliant  air, 
breathing  such  confessions  of  unworthiness  as  give 
security  for  gratitude;  but  turned  on  it  the  greedy 
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eye  of  pr6perty,  and  mshed  to  it  with  intent  to  '  do 
what  they  liked  with  their  own/ — so  that '  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  would  take 
it  by  force.'  Scarcely  were  they  content  with  the 
notion  of  admission  as  its  subjects ;  they  must  be  its 
lords  and  administrators  too.  For  them,  thought  the 
Pharisees,  were  its  dignities  and  splendours  created,  for 
them  its  patronage  reserved ;  and  the  glorious  sove- 
reignty of  God  was  to  be  not  over  them,  but  by  them  : 
80  that,  in  every  proffer  of  their  services  to  Him,  they 
contemplated,  not  the  humility  of  submission,  but  the 
pride  of  command.  Before  such  it  was  that  Jesus  held 
in  his  arms  a  child,  gazing  on  his  face,  no  doubt,  in 
wonder,  not  without  a  pleased  look  of  trust,  and  said, 
*  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.' 

The  occasion  was  slight  and  transient ;  the  senti- 
ment is  profound  and  universal.  In  no  other  way 
could  our  Lord  have  made  the  irreligion  of  the  Phari- 
sees' temper  more  obvious,  because  nowhere  could  he 
have  found  a  more  genuine  emblem  of  the  pure  re- 
ligious spirit,  than  in  a  child.  Not,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  because  a  child's  heart  is  peculiarly  devotional ; 
nor  because  the  moral  qualities  of  early  life  possess  the 
romantic  purity  and  perfection  sometimes  ascribed  to 
ihem ;  much  less  because  maturity  affords  a  less  fitting 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  holy  mind  :  but  because  the 
relations  of  infancy  resemble  the  religious  relations; 
the  natural  conditions  of  its  existence  are  the  same  that 
are  felt  by  the  devout  heart ;  and  hence,  without  any 
singularity  of  merit,  the  spirit  of  childhood,  acquired 
by  simple  accommodation  to  the  law  of  its  being,  is  a 
just  representative  of  the  temper  which  devotion  im- 
parts to  the  mature.     Let  us  trace  some  of  the  analo- 
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gies  between  the  spirit  of  childhood  and  the  spirit  of 
religion. 

Beligion,  it  is  obvious^  can  have  place  only  in  created 
and  dependent  minds.  God  cannot  be  devont:  and 
though  we  have  a  term,  viz.  *  holy^^  applicable,  as  an 
epithet  of  moral  description,  to  him  in  common  with 
good  men,  the  word,  singularly  enough,  expresses,  in 
reference  to  the  human  mind,  precisely  the  only  quality 
which  cannot  possibly  attach  to  the  Divine ; — *  a  holy 
man*  meaning  one  whose  excellence  has  a  religious 
root, — '  a  holy  God  *  denoting  the  only  being  in  the 
spiritual  universe,  whose  perfections  are  unsusceptible 
of  the  colours  of  religious  emotion.  He  who  has  no 
higher  than  himself  must  be  stranger  to  the  unspeak- 
able reverence  that  gazes  upwards  on  a  goodness  not 
its  own :  he  who  is  himself  the  measure  of  all  that  is 
divine  is  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  yet  diviner : 
and  though  we  cannot  speak  of  his  moral  attributes, 
without  implying  that  he  respects  and  loves  the  right, 
yet  his  venerating  regards  must  look  for  this  great  idea, 
not  forth,  as  on  some  outward  being  who  furnishes  the 
conception,  but  within,  where  alone  is  the  Infinitude 
that  befits  the  Infinite. 

Yet  it  is  not  strictly  Deity  alone  whose  nature  may 
exclude  the  possibilities  of  religion.  This  peculiarity 
may  arise  without  our  seeking  it  at  that  supreme  height. 
A  mind  possessed,  not  of  literal  Omniscience,  but  of 
power  simply  equal  to  its  conceptions,  a  mind  absolute 
within  its  own  realm,  and  limited  only  by  its  desires, 
would  be  incapable  of  veneration,  because  unconscious 
of  a  superior :  and  though  he  might  really  live  in  a 
narrow  ring  environed  by  the  immeasurable  deep  of 
things, — so  long  as  he  mistook  its  circle  for  the  total 
universe,  he  would  feel,  not  as  dependent,  but  as  God, 
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— ^Lord  of  his  little  island  in  the  sea  of  things,  and 
ignorant  of  all  beyond.  Not  till  we  are  embraced  by 
some  necessity,  and  see  its  limits  closing  us  in,  can 
the  opportunity  and  spirit  of  religion  begin.  So  long 
as  self-will  is  the  sole  law,  and  sits  upon  its  throne, 
surrounded  by  obedient  servitors,  and  in  unresisted 
practice  of  command,  the  relations  from  which  piety 
springs  do  not  subsist.  The  exercise  of  power  will  not 
induce  the  idea  of  obligation,  or  the  temper  of  submis- 
sion. It  is  when  we  are  struck  down  by  some  blow 
that  extorts  the  cry  of  dependence,  when  we  feel  the 
pressure  of  foreign  forces  like  a  weight  of  darkness  on 
us,  when  within  us  moves  the  strife  that  ends  some- 
times in  the  triumphs  of  success,  sometimes  in  the 
collapse  of  weakness,  that  the  heart  acknowledges  a 
relation  to  that  which  is  above,  as  well  as  to  that  which 
is  beneath.  And  even  then,  though  submission  is  clearly 
inevitable,  not  so  are  the  sentiments  of  religion :  for 
there  is  still  a  question,  submit  with  hate,  or  submit 
with  love?  And  it  is  the  blessed  peculiarity  of  devo- 
tion, that  it  abdicates  self-will,  not  sullenly,  but  with 
joy,  has  no  enmity  to  the  power  that  restrains  it,  but  a 
reverence  deep  and  tender,  so  that  to  feel  the  control- 
ling presence  becomes  the  prime  condition  of  its  peace, 
and  to  be  stricken  of  God  and  afiSicted  is  better  than  to 
be  left  to  itself,  and  be  at  peace.  '  Let  me  alone,  and 
torment  me  not,*  is  the  cry  of  discontent :  *  break  me 
in  sorrow,  but  depart  not  from  me,'  is  the  prayer  of 
piety.  Such  a  suppliant  has  found  the  force  of  com- 
pulsion turned  into  the  law  of  duty ;  and,  inverting  its 
direction,  instead  of  crushing  to  the  earth,  it  lifts  him 
to  the  skies :  if  once  he  said  with  deep  reluctance,  *  I 
must,  therefore  I  will,*  he  has  now  fused  a  divine  ele- 
ment into  that  bitter  word,  and  finds  it  a  glad  thing 
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to  say,  *  loughty  therefore  I  will.'  Ought  is  the  heayenly 
reading  for  *  must*  From  the  iron  sceptre  of  necessity 
he  has  forged  a  weapon  of  ethereal  temper;  where- 
with may  be  won  victories  more  sublime  than  all  th^ 
achievements  of  physical  omnipotence. 

Self-will  then,  so  far  as  it  operates,  excludes  the 
sentiments  of  religion ;  while  it  is  of  their  very  es- 
sence to  live  reverently  and  happily  under  a  law  not 
always  coinciding  with  self-will.  It  is  this  which 
presents  us  with  the  first  analogy  between  the  spirit 
of  childhood  and  the  spirit  of  religion. 

What  indeed  can  be  a  truer  picture  of  man  in 
creation,  than  the  positi(m  of  a  child  in  its  own  home  ? 
How  silently,  yet  how  surely,  does  the  domestic  rule 
control  him,  dating  his  rising  and  his  rest,  his  going 
out  and  coming  in,  apportioning  his  duties  and  his 
mirth,  ordering  secretly  the  very  current  of  his 
thoughts,  whether  it  sparkle  with  gladness,  or  over- 
flow with  tears !  Yet  how  rarely  has  he  any  painful 
sense  of  the  constraining  force  which  is  every  moment 
on  him  !  Hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  a  power  more 
vigilant  than  the  most  jealous  despotism,  yet  look  at 
his  open  brow,  and  say,  whether  creature  ever  was 
more  free  ?  And  why  ?  Not  certainly  because  childish 
minds  are  destitute  of  self-will  that  would  seduce  them 
into  transgression;  but  because,  where  reverence  and 
love  make  melody  in  the  heart,  the  tempter  is  charmed 
and  sleeps.  Light  therefore  as  the  weight  of  the 
circumambient  atmosphere  upon  the  body,  is  the  pres- 
sure of  home  duty  upon  the  child ;  easy  by  the  con- 
stancy and  completeness  with  which  it  shuts  him  in ; 
inseparable  from  the  vital  elements  of  his  being.  His 
life  is  an  exchange  of  obedience  for  protection  :  he 
gives  submission,  and  is  sheltered.     Folded  in   the 
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amis  of  an  unspeakable  affection^  he  is  screened  from 
the  anxieties  of  self-care :  not  yet  is  he  left  alone 
upon  the  infinite  plain  of  existence,  to  choose  a  path 
by  the  dim,  sad  lustre  of  his  own  wisdom,  but  is  led 
gently  on  by  the  unextinguished  lamp  of  a  father's 
experience,  and  the  meek  starlight  of  a  mother's  love. 
In  strangeness  and  danger,  how  close  he  keeps  to  the 
hand  that  leads  him !  In  doubt,  how  he  looks  up  to 
interpret  the  eye  that  speaks  to  him !  In  loss  and 
loneliness,  with  what  cries  and  tears  he  sits  down  to 
lament  his  freedom!  He  asks,  but  claims  nothing; 
his  momentary  frowardness  is  stilled  perhaps  by  a  mere 
word ;  and,  if  not,  yet  his  spontaneous  return,  after  an 
interval,  to  his  accustomed  ways,  confesses  that  in  the 
order  of  obedience  is  the  truest  liberty. 

In  a  like  free  and  natural  movement  within  the  limits 
of  a  higher  law,  in  like  obedience  refreshing  because 
reverential,  in  like  consciousness  of  a  wiser  and  holier 
presence,  from  whom  we  withhold  nothing,  not  even 
ourselves,  consists  the  spirit  of  true  piety :  nor  can 
any  dwell  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  finding  it  a  kingdom 
of  God,  but  as  the  loving  child  dwells  within  his 
home.  Unhappily,  this  temper  is  apt  to  be  worn 
away  by  the  hard  attrition  of  maturer  life.  Our  human 
relations  are  then  reversed;  we  succeed,  in  natural 
course,  to  habits  of  command;  the  pride  of  power 
spoils  us;  the  mental  attitudes  of  reverence  become 
uneasy;  the  eye  bent  unceasingly  down  on  the  petty 
realm  of  which  we  are  lords,  omits  to  look  up  on  the 
infinite  empire  of  which  we  are  subjects.  And  thus 
might  we  become  shut  up  in  the  dry  crust  of  our  self- 
wiU,  if  no  embassage  of  suffering  descended,  and  loosed 
the  fountain  of  grief.  Then  the  spirit  of  early  years 
returns  upon  good  hearts,  and  they  become  ashamed, 
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not  of  their  new  Bubmission  to  the  Great  Parent,  but 
of  their  long  estrangement  from  his  abode.     A  piety, 
like  that  of  Christ,  thus  brings  together  the  character- 
istic affections  of  different  periods  of  life,  and  keeps 
fresh  the  beauty  of  them  all :  it  puts  us  back  to  what- 
ever is  blessed  in  childhood,  without  abating  one  glory 
of  our  manhood;   upon  the  embers  of  age  it  kindles 
once  more  the  early  fires  of  life,  to  send  their  genial 
glow  through  the  evening  chamber  of  the  soul,  and 
shine  with  playful   and   mellowed  light  through   its 
darkened  windows, — brightest  sign  of  a  cheerful  homo 
to  the  passer-by  in  storm  and  rain.    By  this  restoration, 
let  me  repeat  it,  the  reUgious  mind  loses  no  one  glory 
of  its  manhood:   it  is  not  a  substitution  of  passive 
meekness  for  active  energy,  of  a  devout  effeminacy  for 
natural  vigour.    For  while  the  habit  of  successful  rule, 
taking  the  lead,  is  apt  to  disqualify  for  submission,  and 
render  the  mind  restive  under  necessity,  there  is  nothing 
in  a  deep  reverence  of  soul  which  encroaches  on  the 
capacities  for  command.     What  was  it  that  armed  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  for  field  and  siege,  and  enabled  her  to 
erect  again  the  prostrate  courage  of  a  nation  ?    What 
was  it  that  endowed  a  Washington  with  a  power,  in 
arms  and  peace,  which  no  veterans  could  break,  nor 
any  rival  supplant?     It  was  this  :  that  with  them  the 
exercise   of  command   was  itself  the  practice  of  obe- 
dience ; — obedience  to  a  high  faith  within  the  heart, — 
to  a  venerated  idea  of  duty  and  of  Ood ;  and  authority, 
thus  deprived  of  its  imperiousness  and  its  caprice,  thus 
moderated  to  an  inflexible  justice,  and  worn  with  a 
divine  simplicity,  strikes  into  human  observers  an  awe, 
a  delight,  a  trust,  which  are  themselves  the  highest 
fruits  of  power.     When  men  perceive  that  their  very 
rulers  are  susceptible  of  obedience,  and  are  following 
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the  guidance  of  reverential  thoughts,  it  establishes  a 
point  of  sympathy,  and  softens  the  hardships  of  sub- 
mission. What  parent  knows  not  that  then  only  are 
his  orders  listened  to  as  oracles,  when  they  are  sent 
forth,  not  with  the  harsh  clangor  of  self-will,  but  in  the 
quiet  tones  that  issue  from  behind  the  shrine  of  duty  ? 
In  the  construction  which  I  have  given  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Christ,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
infant  mind  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  religious  im- 
pressions ;  or  that,  because  it  is  taken  as  the  emblem 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  must  on  that  account  be 
laboriously  and  prematurely  crowded  with  theological 
ideas:  the  issue  of  which  would  be,  an  artificial 
assumption  of  states  of  sentiment,  and  an  affectation 
of  desires,  wholly  unnatural  and  unreal,  and  absolutely 
incapable  as  yet  of  any  deep  root  of  sincerity.  Except 
in  circumstances  of  sickness  or  grief,  which  prematurely 
ripen  the  mind  and  make  its  wants  anticipate  its  years, 
childhood  has  little  need  of  a  religion,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word ;  for  God  has  given  it,  in  its  very  lot,  a  religion 
of  its  own,  the  sufficiency  of  which  it  were  impiety  to 
doubt.  The  child's  veneration  can  scarcely  climb  to 
any  loftier  height  than  the  soul  of  a  wise  and  good 
parent : — well  even,  if  he  can  distantly,  and  with  wist- 
ful contemplation,  scan  even  that.  How  can  there  be 
for  him  diviner  truth  than  his  father's  knowledge,  a 
more  wondrous  world  than  his  father's  experience,  a 
better  Providence  than  his  mother's  vigilance,  a  securer 
fidelity  than  in  their  united  promise  ?  Encompassed 
round  by  these,  he  rests  as  in  the  embrace  of  the  only 
omniscience  he  can  comprehend.  Nor  let  this  domestic 
faith  suffer  disturbance  before  its  time.  It  is  enough 
if  he  but  sees  the  parents  bend  with  silent  awe,  or 
hears  them  speak  as  if  they  were  children  too,  before  a 
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holier  still :  this  will  carry  on  the  ideal  gradation  of 
reverence,  and  show  the  filmy  deep  where  the  steps 
ascend  the  skies.  And  then,  when  the  time  of  free-will 
is  come,  and  youth  is  cast  forth  from  its  protection  into 
the  bewildering  forces,  now  fierce  and  now  seductive, 
of  mid-life,  religion  comes  in,  as  the  just  and  natural 
successor  to  domestic  influences  ;  shaping  forth,  for  the 
heart's  shelter  in  the  wild  immensity,  the  walls  of  an 
adamantine  Providence,  and  spreading  over  the  un- 
covered head  the  dome  of  immortality.  0  it  is  thus 
only  that  we  mortals,  in  our  maturity  of  energy  and 
passion,  can  dwell  on  earth  in  purity  and  peace.  By  a 
polity  of  self-interest,  and  adjustments  of  promotion, 
and  agencies  of  fear,  we  might  no  doubt  have  the  world 
governed  as  a  camp  or  a  prison  ;  but  by  fidth  alone  can 
we  dwell  in  it  as  a  home,  and  nestle  domestically  in  our 
allotted  portion  of  space  and  time.  Taught  by  Christ, 
we  glance  at  the  visible  creation,  once  so  awful,  so  full 
of  forces  rushing  we  knew  not  whither,  and  involving 
us  in  their  indomitable  speed, — and  it  becomes  the 
mansion  of  Gh)d's  house,  peaceful  as  a  father's  abode ; 
the  sun  that  warms  us  is  our  domestic  hearth ;  and  the 
blue  canopy  roofs  us  in  with  unspeakable  protection. 
And  as  for  life  and  its  struggles,  its  stormiest  conflicts 
are  but  the  mimic  battles,  whereby  the  spiritual  athlete 
trains  himself  for  a  higher  theatre ;  and  if  perchance, 
among  the  restless  multitude  that  hurry  over  the  scene, 
a  neighbour  should  fall,  shall  I  not  help  him,  though  it 
be  his  own  demon  passion  that  rends  him  ?  0  child  of 
my  Father,  wounded,  bleeding,  and  worn  by  inward 
woes,  turn  not  thy  face  away ;  let  me  lift  thee  from  thy 
bed  of  rock,  and  stretch  thee  on  the  green  sod  of  a  pure 
afiection ;  for  am  I  not  thy  brother,  stricken  in  thy 
stripes,  and  healed  in  thy  rest  ? 
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This  restoration  to  us  of  the  filial  feelings  is  the 
main  illustrative  point  in  our  Lord's  analogy  between 
the  spirit  of  piety  and  that  of  infancy.  But  there  are 
other  characteristics  of  childhood,  which  religion  renders 
back  to  us,  freshened  and  ennobled.  To  the  child,  the 
time  before  him  seems  to  have  no  end.  It  is  long 
before  he  essays  to  measure  it  at  all;  and  when  he 
does,  it  is  only  to  prove  it  immeasurable.  The  next 
year  is  as  a  gigantic  bridge  that  joins  the  two  eternities ; 
and  as  for  all  beyond,  it  is  a  land  boundless,  safe; 
verdant  as  the  spring  meadow,  and  flooded  over  with 
gladdest  sunshine.  The  open  graves  lie  hid  among 
the  grass ;  and  the  horizon  shows  not  the  little  cloud, 
that  shall  bring  up  the  overcasting  of  the  heavens. 
Let  a  few  years  pass,  and  how  does  the  vast  field 
contract  itself,  and  the  stability  of  things  seem  shaken ! 
The  merry  playmates,  whose  laugh  still  rings  in  our 
memory,  by  what  storms  have  they  been  shattered ;  and 
now  wander  dispersed,  like  a  shipwrecked  crew,  whose 
faithful  hearts  could  keep  together  no  longer  against 
necessities  so  sharp !  Before  the  middle  of  our  natural 
career  the  wastes  of  vicissitude  become  deplorable: 
nor  could  any  thoughtful  man,  if  abandoned  to  physical 
impressions,  feel  the  great  mountain  of  life  crumbling 
away  beneath  him,  and  see  portion  after  portion  drop- 
ping into  the  abyss  on  which  it  seems  built,  till  but  a 
film  separates  him  too  from  the  gulf,  without  the  chill 
of  an  awe  most  sad.  But  this  impression  of  a  mournful 
brevity  in  our  existence,  the  spirit  of  our  faith  corrects. 
To  the  life  which  had  begun  to  appear  like  a  process  of 
continual  loss,  it  adds  another  which  is  an  everlasting 
gain ;  and  we  look  again  upon  the  future  with  eyes  of 
childlike  joy,  seeing  that,  as  our  infant  hearts  had  said, 
it  hath  no  end,  nor  any  grief  that  can  endure.    From 
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the  cypress-tree  beneath  whose  shadow  we  had  placed 
oarselves  to  weep,  we  pass  on  with  lightened  step  into 
the  paradise  of  God,  where  is  a  rustling  as  of  whispers 
of  divinest  peace,  and  hills,  truly  called  eternal,  close 
us  round. 

0  blest  beyond  expression  are  they  who,  by  this 
spirit  of  Christ,  call  back  the  freshness  of  their  early 
years,  and  shed  it  over  the  wisdom  of  maturity ;  who, 
by  attaching  the  great  and  transforming  idea  of  God 
to  everything,  deprive  the  humblest  existence  of  its 
monotony !  who  hear  in  the  speech,  and  behold  in  the 
incidents,  of  every  day,  somewhat  that  is  sacred !  For 
them  life  has  no  satiety,  disappointment  no  sting. 
They  bear  within  them  a  penetrative  power,  which 
pierces  beneath  the  earthy  surface  of  things,  and  detects 
a  meaning  that  is  heavenly;  enriching  common  senti- 
ment with  profound  truth ;  lifting  common  duties  from 
the  conventional  and  the  respectable  into  the  holy  and 
divine ;  and  amid  trials  of  the  hour,  giving  dignity  to 
that  which  else  were  humiliating  and  mean. 


XXI. 

THE  CHBISTIANITY  OF  OLD  AGE. 


Philbmov  9. 
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The  reverence  for  age  is  a  striking  and  refreshing 
feature  in  the  civilization  of  ancient  and  Pagan  times.- 
The  frequent  traces  of  it  in  the  literature  of  Chreece  and 
Borne,  compared  with  the  silence  of  Christian  precept 
on  the  subject,  might  be  thought  to  indicate,  that  this 
sentiment  owes  no  obligation  to  Christianity,  and  has  a 
better  home  in  the  humanities  of  nature  than  in  the 
suggestions  of  faith.  The  conclusion,  however,  would 
be  wholly  unwarrantable ;  and  would  never  occur  except 
to  those  who  do  not  look  beyond  the  letter  into  the 
spirit  of  a  system,  and  who  think  to  understand  a 
religion  by  arithmetical  reckoning  of  its  maxims. 
Every  system  naturally  strengthens  most  its  weakest 
points.  That  Cicero  wrote  a  treatise  upon  Age,  and 
expended  on  it  all  the  ingenuity  of  his  philosophy,  and 
the  graces  of  his  dialogue,  proves  that  he  regarded  this 
department  of  morality  with  anxiety  and  apprehension : 
nor  would  Christianity  have  left  the  topic  untouched, 
if  its  spirit  and  faith  had  not  lifted  this  class  of  duties 
beyond  the  danger  of  neglect.    A  decline  of  tenderness 
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towards  the  aged, — mean  or  even  melancholy  senti- 
ments ^th  respect  to  their  infirmities, — can  never  arise 
without  scepticism  of  human  immortality,  and  a  total 
defection  from  the  Christian  mind. 

The  dignity  of  age,  in  the  ancient  world,  was  sus- 
tained by  many  considerations,  of  mingled  expediency 
and  affection,  which  retain  with  us  but  little  force.  Of 
how  many  honours  has  the  printing-press  alone  deprived 
the  hoary  head !  It  has  driven  out  the  era,  so  genial 
to  the  old,  of  spoken  wisdom,  and  threatens  a  reign  of 
silence  by  putting  all  knowledge  and  experience  into 
type.  The  patriarch  of  a  community  can  never  be 
restored  to  the  kind  of  importance  which  he  possessed 
in  the  elder  societies  of  the  world.  He  was  his  neigh- 
bour's chronicler ;  bearing  within  him  the  only  extant 
image  of  many  departed  scenes  and  memorable  deeds, 
and  able  to  link  the  dim  traditions  of  the  past  with  the 
living  incidents  of  the  present.  He  was  their  most 
qualified  counsellor;  his  memory  serving  as  the  archives 
of  the  state,  and  supplying  many  a  passage  of  history 
illustrative  of  existing  emergencies,  and  solving  some 
civic  perplexity.  He  was  their  poet ;  representative  of 
an  age  already  passed  from  the  actual  into  the  ideal ; 
associate  or  contemporary  of  men  whose  names  have 
become  venerable ;  and  in  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  other 
days,  from  which  time  has  expelled  whatever  was 
prosaic,  weaving  the  retrospect  of  life  into  an  Epic. 
He  was  their  priest;  loving  to  nurture  wonder  and 
spread  the  sense  of  mystery,  by  recounting  the  authen- 
tic prodigies  of  his  own  or  his  fathers'  years,  when 
omen  and  prophecy  were  no  dubious  things,  but  sober 
verities  which  Providence  had  not  yet  begrudged  the 
still  pious  earth.  From  all  these  prerogatives  he  is 
now  deposed,  supplanted  in  his  authority  by  the  journal 
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and  the  Kbrary;  whose  speechless  and  impersonal  lore 
coldly,  but  effectually,  supplies  the  wants  once  served 
by  the  Uving  voice  of  elders  kindUng  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  past. 

By  far  other  and  higher  considerations  does  Chris- 
tianity sustain  reverential  sentiments  towards  age.  In 
the  shape  which  they  formerly  assumed,  they  were  the 
effects  and  marks  of  an  imperfect  intellectual  civiliza- 
tion :  surviving  now,  they  are  a  part  of  the  devout 
humanities  diffused  by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  But  for 
that  spirit,  every  change  which  made  the  old  less  useful 
would  have  made  them  less  revered.  But  the  merely 
social  and  utilitarian  estimate  of  human  beings  can 
never  become  prevalent,  so  long  as  faith  in  the  immor- 
tal soul  is  genuine  and  sincere,  and  Jesus  is  permitted 
to  teach  in  his  own  way  the  honour  that  is  due  to  all 
men.  To  him  did  God  give  it  to  be  the  great  foe  of  all 
scorn  and  negligence  of  heart ;  nor  are  there  any  tenants 
of  life  on  whose  lot  he  has  shed  a  greater  sanctity,  than 
on  those  who  are  visibly  on  the  verge  of  their  departure. 
Let  us  observe  for  a  few  moments  how  Christianity 
teaches  the  world  to  look  upon  the  aged. 

Not,  certainly,  as  its  worn-out  tools,  who  have  done 
their  work,  and  are  fit  only  to  be  flung  aside  to  rust 
amid  worthless  things.  Not  with  sordid  discontent,  as 
on  unwelcome  and  tedious  guests,  that  they  linger  still 
to  consume  a  hospitality  which  they  will  never  repay, 
and  keep  possession  of  sources  of  enjoyment,  on  which 
more  vivid  appetites  are  impatient  to  enter.  For 
wherever  the  slightest  vestige  of  such  feelings  exists, 
there  can  be  no  remembrance  of  that  higher  field  of 
service,  of  that  nobler  and  more  finished  work,  for  which 
time,  to  its  last  beat,  continues  to  prepare.  So  Epicurean 
a  thought  harbours  in  the  low  grounds  of  selfishness 
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and  sense,  and  has  never  felt  the  pure  breath  of  faith 
and  reverence.  Is  there  nothing  which  can  drive  us 
from  this  infatuation,  and  persuade  us  to  look  at  a 
human  being,  not  for  what  he  has,  but  for  what  he  is  ? 
Is  he  nothing  then  but  a  pensioner  of  Mammon,  whose 
pittance  is  a  pleasant  sight  for  greedy  eyes  ?  Can  we 
see  him  decline  step  by  step  to  the  brink  of  the  dark 
abyss,  till  the  ground  crumbles  beneath  him  and  he 
slips  in,  and  yet  spend  all  our  anxiety  on  the  dropped 
cloak  he  has  left  behind  ? 

Nor  are  the  mere  feelings  of  instinctive  compassion 
towards  weakness  and  helplessness  those  with  which 
Christianity  encourages  us  to  look  on  age.  For,  these 
contemplate  only  its  physical  attributes  ;  they  virtually 
deny  or  overlook  all  its  claims,  except  those  of  its 
animal  infirmities ;  and  show  a  mind  forgetful  of  the 
capacities  within,  latent  perhaps,  but  yet  imperishable, 
that  have  toiled  in  a  great  work,  and  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  greater ;  that  can  know  no  eclipse  but  that  of 
shame,  nor  any  decrepitude  but  that  of  sin. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  religious  faith  does  not 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  decline  which  precedes, 
often  by  years,  the  approach  of  death ;  that  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  human  being  in  ruins  terrifies  the  expectation 
of  futurity,  and  humbles  the  mind  with  mean  suspicions 
of  its  destiny.  Scepticism,  which  delights  in  all  the 
ill-bodings  which  can  be  drawn  from  evil  and  decay, 
takes  us  to  the  corner  where  the  old  man  sits ;  shows 
us  the  bent  frame,  and  fallen  cheeks,  and  closing 
avenues  of  sense;  points  to  the  palsied  head,  and 
compels  us  to  listen  to  the  drivelling  speech,  or  per- 
haps the  childish  and  pitiable  C17;  and  then  asks, 
whether  this  is  the  being  so  divinely  gifted  and  so 
solemnly  placed,  sharer  of  the  immortsdity  of  God,  and 
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waiting  to  embark  into  infinitude?  I  answer, — as- 
suredly not :  neither  in  the  wrecked  frame,  nor  in  the 
negation  of  mind,  is  there  anything  immortal :  it  is 
not  this  frail  and  shattered  bark,  visible  to  the  eye, 
that  is  to  be  launched  upon  the  shoreless  sea.  The 
mind  within,  which  you  do  not  show  me,  whose  indi- 
cations are  for  a  time  suppressed, — as  they  are  in  every 
fever  that  brings  stupor  and  delirium,  in  every  night 
even  that  brings  sleep, —  the  mind,  of  whose  high 
achievements,  whose  capacious  thought,  whose  toils 
and  triumphs  of  conscience  and  affection,  living  friends 
will  reverently  tell  you, — the  mind,  which  every  mo- 
ment of  God's  time  for  seventy  years  has  been  sedu- 
lous to  build,  and  from  which  the  deforming  scaffold  is 
about  to  fall  away, — this  alone  is  the  principle  for 
which  we  claim  immortality.  Say  not  that,  because  we 
cannot  trace  its  operations,  it  is  extinct:  perhaps, 
while  you  speak,  it  may  burst  into  a  flame,  and  con- 
tradict you.  For  sometimes  age  is  known  to  wake, 
and  the  soul  to  kindle,  ere  it  departs ;  to  perforate  the 
shut  gates  of  sense  with  sudden  light,  and  gush  with 
lustre  to  the  eye,  and  love  and  reason  to  the  speech ;  as 
if  to  make  it  evident,  that  death  may  be  nativity ;  as  if 
the  traveller  who  had  fiEdlen  asleep  with  the  fatigues  of 
the  way,  conscious  that  he  drew  near  his  journey's  end, 
and  warned  by  the  happy  note  of  arrival,  looked  out  re- 
freshed and  eager  through  the  morning  air  for  the  fields 
and  streams  of  his  new  abode.  And  if  any  transient 
excitement  near  the  close  of  life  can,  even  occasionally, 
thus  resuscitate  the  spirit;  if  some  vehement  stroke 
upon  a  chord  of  ancient  sympathy  can  sometimes  re- 
store it  in  its  strength,  it  is  there  still ;  and  only  waits 
that  permanent  rejuvenescence  which  its  escape  into 
the  infinite  may  effect  at  once. 
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It  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  understand,  in  what  way 
these  objectors  would  desire  to  improve  the  adjustments 
of  life,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  grounds  of  their 
scepticism.  Would  they  totally  abolish  the  infirmities 
of  years,  and  maintain  the  energy  of  youth  unto  the 
end?  Then  would  there  remain  no  apparent  reason 
for  removal  or  change :  death  would  have  looked  ten- 
fold more  like  extinction  than  it  does  now:  and  we 
should  assuredly  have  reasoned,  '  If  the  Divine  Father, 
in  his  benignity,  had  intended  us  to  persevere  in  life 
at  all,  he  would  have  left  us  in  peace  in  this  dear  old 
world.'  As  it  is,  there  appears,  after  the  decrepitude 
of  age,  an  obvious  need  of  some  such  mighty  revolu- 
tion as  death :  the  mortality  of  such  a  body  becomes  a 
clear  essential  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  and  our 
departure  assumes  the  probable  aspect  of  a  simple 
migration  of  the  mind, — a  journey  of  refreshment, — 
a  passage  to  new  scenes  of  that  infinite  universe,  to  a 
mere  speck  of  which,  since  we  can  discover  its  immen- 
sity, it  seems  unlikely  that  we  should  be  confined. 

Or  is  the  demand  of  a  different  kind;  not  for  immu- 
nity from  bodily  decline,  but  for  an  exemption  of  the 
soul  from  its  efifects  ?  for  faculties  unconscious  of  the 
sinking  frame, — dwelling  in  a  tenement  of  whose 
changes  they  shall  be  independent  ?  And  what  is  this, 
when  you  reflect  upon  it,  but  to  ask  for  a  total  separa- 
tion of  the  material  from  the  spiritual  element  of  our 
nature, — for  the  very  boon  which  we  suppose  to  be 
obtained  in  death,  a  disembodied  mind  ?  For,  a  cor- 
poreal frame  that  did  not  afifect  the  mental  principle, 
would  no  more  be  any  proper  part  of  us,  than  the 
limbs  of  another  man  or  the  substance  of  the  sun : 
its  mere  juxtaposition  or  coincidence  in  space  with  our 
sentient  soul  (even  could  such  a  thing  be  truly  affirmed) 
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would  not  mix  it  up  with  our  identity.  Unless  it  were 
the  interposed  medium  through  which  we  communicated 
with  the  external  world, — the  appointed  pathway  of 
sensation ;  unless,  that  is,  we  experienced  vicissitudes 
of  internal  consciousness  precisely  corresponding  to  all 
its  external  changes, — ^we  should  have  no  interest  in 
it,  and  it  would  have  as  little  concern  with  our  person- 
ality as  the  clothes  or  the  elements  in  which  we  live. 
A  hand  that  should  leave  us  affected  in  the  same  way, 
whether  it  touched  ice  or  fire;  a  tongue  that  should 
recognize  no  difference  between  food  and  poison;  an 
eye  that  should  convey  to  us  the  same  impression 
through  all  its  altering  states, — would  be  unfitted  for 
all  its  functions,  and  be  a  mere  foreign  encumbrance 
upon  our  life.  That  our  organization  reports  instantly, 
— with  a  speed  that  no  magnetic  signal  can  surpass, — 
to  the  mind  within;  that  it  works  changes  in  our 
conscious  principle  precisely  proportionate  to  its  own, 
and  affording  a  true  measure  of  them, — is  the  very 
attribute  which  constitutes  its  exactitude  and  perfec- 
tion. If  then  it  were  absurd  to  wish  for  limbs  that 
could  undergo  exhaustion  and  laceration  without  our 
feeling  them,  and  nerves  that  would  give  no  knowledge 
of  fever  or  inflammation,  it  would  be  no  less  irrational 
to  desire  a  release  of  the  mind  from  those  infirmities 
of  age,  which  are  but  a  long  fatigue, — life's  final  dis- 
ease. All  the  lights  of  perception  and  emotion  flow 
in  upon  us  through  the  coloured  glass  of  our  organic 
frame ;  and  however  perfect  the  power  of  mental  vision 
may  remain,  if  the  windows  be  darkened,  the  radiance 
will  be  obscure. 

And  in  the  two  most  marked  characteristics  of  old 
age, — ^the  obtuseness  of  immediate  perception,  and  the 
freshness  of  remote  memories, — may  we  not  even  dis- 
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cern  an  obvions  intimation  of  the  great  future,  and 
a  fitting  preparative  for  its  approach?  The  senses 
become  callous  and  decline,  verging  gently  to  the 
extinction  which  awaits  them,  and  in  their  darkness 
permitting  the  mild  lustre  of  wisdom  and  of  faith — 
if  it  be  there — to  shine  forth  and  glow ;  and  if  not,  to 
show  in  what  a  night  the  soul  dwells  without  them. 
And  that  the  mind  should  betake  itself,  ere  it  departs, 
with  such  exclusive  attachment  to  the  past,  is  surely 
suitable  to  its  position.  True,  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion of  an  awed  spectator,  standing  near  to  say  fare- 
well, naturally  takes  the  opposite  direction,  and  steals 
before  the  pilgrim  to  his  home,  and  wonders  that  the 
old  man's  talk  can  linger  so  around  things  gone  by. 
But  is  it  not  that  already  the  thoughts  fall  into  the 
order  of  judgment,  and  practise  the  incipient  medita- 
tions of  heaven  ?  In  that  world  of  which  we  have  no 
experience,  we  can  at  first  have  no  anticipation :  and 
in  the  place  whither  we  go  for  retribution,  we  must 
begin  with  retrospect.  All  things  and  thoughts,  all 
passions  and  pursuits,  must  live  again :  stricken  me- 
mory cannot  withhold  them :  there  is  a  divination  of 
conscience,  at  which  their  ghosts  must  rise,  to  haunt 
or  bless  us.  And  when  the  old  man  incessantly  reverts 
to  years  that  had  receded  into  the  far  distance,  and 
finds  scenes  that  had  appeared  to  vanish  come  back 
even  from  his  boyhood  and  stand  around  him  with 
preternatural  distinctness,  when  ancient  snatches  of 
life's  melodies  thrill  through  his  dreams,  and  the  faces 
of  early  friends  look  in  upon  him  often,  the  preparation 
is  significant.  He  is  gathering  his  witnesses  together, 
making  ready  the  theatre  of  trial,  and  collecting  the 
audience  for  judgment.  These  are  they  that  were  with 
him  in  his  manifold  temptations,  and  can  tell  him  of 
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his  Tictory  or  his  fall;  that  exercised  such  spirit  of 
duty  as  was  in  him ;  whom  his  selfishness  injured,  or 
his  fidelity  blessed.  Remembrance  has  broken  the 
seals  of  its  tombs ;  its  sainted  dead  come  forth  at  the 
trump  of  Ood  within  the  soul,  and  declare  the  tri- 
bunal set. 

With  emotions  then  far  different  from  the  meanness 
of  animal  compassion,  and  the  coldness  of  doubt,  does 
the  spirit  of  Christ  teach  the  world  to  look  on  age. 
The  veneration  for  it  which  our  religion  inspires,  comes 
not  from  the  past  alone,  but  rather  from  the  future. 
In  any  view  indeed,  the  long-trayelled  and  experienced 
mortal,  in  whose  mind  alone  surviye  the  pictures  of  many 
vanished  scenes,  and  the  landscape  of  time  sleeps  in  true 
perspective,  must  be  regarded  with  strong  interest.  If 
life  were  but  a  brief  reality,  that  fleetly  passed  into  a 
shadow  and  nothingness,  the  point  of  vanishing  would 
not  be  without  its  solemn  grandeur.  But  with  how 
profound  a  reverence  must  we  look  on  its  last  stage, 
as  entering  the  margin  of  God's  eternity ;  as  the  land- 
mark of  earth's  boundary-ocean,  fanned  already  by  the 
winds,  and  feeling  the  spray,  of  the  infinite ! 

Nor  are  the  feelings  less  humanizing  and  holy  with 
which  Christianity  teaches  the  aged  disciple  to  regard 
the  world  and  himself.  He  leaves  it, — if  he  h^  a 
disciple, — not  with  censoriousness,  but  with  faith ; 
knowing  that,  with  all  its  generations,  the  earth,  as 
well  as  his  own  mind,  is  a  thing  young  in  the  years  of 
eternal  Providence.  He  has  too  large  a  vision  to  be 
readily  cast  down  about  its  prospects.  If  its  sodal 
changes  are  not  to  his  desire,  if  that  for  which  he 
battled  as  for  the  true  and  good  seems  even  to  be 
retreating  from  his  hopes,  and  questionable  novelties  to 
be  deceiving  the  hearts  of  men, — ^yet  he  sinks  without 
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despair,  and  waves,  as  he  retires,  a  cheerfal  and 
affectionate  adien.  He  has  too  vivid  a  sense  of  the 
brevity  of  a  human  life,  to  despond  at  any  vicissitudes 
that  may  occur,  any  tendencies  that  may  disclose  them- 
selves, within  such  space.  He  freely  blesses  God,  that 
when,  from  its  altered  ways,  the  world  has  become 
no  longer  congenial  to  him,  he  is  permitted  to  leave 
it ;  and  he  can  rejoice  that  those  who  remain  behind 
behold  it  with  different  eyes:  for  he  recognizes  and 
admires  God's  law,  that  those  who  are  to  live  in  the 
world  shall  not  be  out  of  love  with  it.  From  the 
mental  station  which  he  occupies  it  certainly  seems  as 
if  twilight  were  gathering  fast  and  leading  on  the 
night :  and  so  for  two  things  he  is  thankful ;  that  the 
vesper-hell  flings  its  note  upon  his  ear,  and  calls 
him  to  prayer  and  rest ;  and  that  on  others  of  his  race, 
who  gaze  into  the  heavens  from  a  different  point,  the 
morning  seems  to  be  rising,  and  its  fresh  breeze  to  be 
up,  and  the  matin  rings  its  summons: — for  always 
there  must  be  prayer ;  only  at  dawn  it  leads  to  labour, 
and  at  eve  to  rest.  Nor  does  he  leave  the  world  which 
has  been  his  locality  so  long,  as  a  scene  in  which  he 
has  no  further  interest.  Possibly  even,  its  future 
changes  may  not  be  hidden  from  his  view :  and  at  all 
events  his  sympathies  dwell  and  will  dwell  there  still : 
and  all  that  most  truly  constitutes  his  being,  the  work 
he  has  done,  the  wills  he  has  moved,  the  loving 
thoughts  he  has  awakened,  remain  behind ;  enter  the 
great  structure  of  human  existence,  and  share  its 
perpetuity. 

The  aged,  ere  they  depart,  are  able  to  report  to  us 
something  of  the  exactitude  of  the  Divine  retribution. 
The  justice  of  God  does  not  always  delay  and  postpone 
its  sentence  till  it  is  inaudible  to  the  living.     There  are 
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some  of  our  human  works  that '  go  before  us  to  judg- 
ment ; '  and  the  verdict  may  be  apprehended  by  every 
attentive  mind.  Our  nature  does  not  all  die  at  the 
same  moment ;  but  the  animal  elements  begin  to 
vanish,  while  the  moral  still  remain.  And  truly  those 
in  whom  the  lower  self  has  been  permitted  to  gain  a 
terrible  ascendency,  those  whose  life  has  been  in  obe- 
dience to  the  precept  'eat  and  be  filled/  meet  their 
dreary  recompence  in  age :  one  part  of  their  moral 
probation  is  visibly  and  awfully  brought  to  its  close ; 
and  in  the  miseries  of  a  blank  and  chafing  mind,  a 
querulous  imbecility  of  temper,  a  heart  unrefireshed  by 
a  warm  sympathy,  every  eye  may  discern  the  issue. 
But  when  the  soul  has  been  faithful  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  existence ;  when  there  has  been  a  benign 
observance  of  the  moral  relations  which  give  dignity 
to  life;  when  the  sympathies  of  kindred  and  neigh- 
bourhood and  society,  the  exercise  of  intelligent 
thought,  the  practice  of  unostentatious  benevolence^ 
the  tranquil  maintenance  of  faith  and  trust,  have 
engaged  and  consecrated  the  years  of  best  vigour, — 
there,  even  though  the  nobler  fires  of  nature  grow 
languid  and  decline,  the  mild  light  of  a  good  heart 
shines  to  the  last,  cheerful  to  all  observers,  and  casts 
no  faint  illumination  on  past  and  future.  The  peace 
of  God  full  often  survives  the  lapse  of  meaner  comforts^ 
and  drives  away  every  trace  of  fretfulness  from  age 
and  terror  from  death ;  leaving  simply  the  rest  incident 
to  the  completion  of  a  good  and  worthy  fight ;  and 
preparing  all  hearts  to  hope  for  a  quiet  migration  to  a 
better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  Calm  as  this,  after  a 
fiery  career,  was  the  retirement  of  '  such  a  one  as  Paul 
the  Aged/  when  '  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand.' 


xxn. 

NOTHING  HUMAN  EVER  DIES. 


BOOLESUSTKS  YII.   17. 
WHY  8H0ULD8T  THOU   DIB   BEFORE  THT  TIME  f 

The  only  resource  for  a  man  without  faith,  is  to  be 
also  without  love ;  which  indeed,  by  the  compassion  of 
Heaven,  he  will  naturally  be.  For  scarcely  can  anything 
be  more  serious,  than  the  aspect  which  life  assumes, 
when  any  considerable  portion  of  it  lies  in  retrospect, 
beneath  an  afifectionate  eye  that  can  discern  no  more 
than  its  visible  and  palpable  relations.  A  few  years  of 
unconscious  gain,  followed  by  a  long  process  of  con- 
scious loss,  complete  the  story  of  our  being  here.  The 
best  shelter  that  the  world  affords  us  is  the  first, — 
the  affections  into  which  we  are  bom,  and  which  are 
too  natural  for  us  to  know  their  worth,  till  they  are 
disturbed ; — ^for  constant  blessings,  like  constant  pres- 
sures, are  the  last  to  be  discovered.  During  the  whole 
period  of  childhood,  when  the  most  rapid  and  astonish- 
ing development  of  vitality  and  acquisition  of  power 
are  going  on,  the  wonder  and  the  bliss  are  hidden 
from  our  eyes  ;  gratitude  is  scarcely  possible ;  and  the 
delighted  gaze  of  the  contemplating  spectator  is  unin- 
telligible.   We  wake  up  at  our  first  grave  affliction ; 
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our  blindness  is  removed  by  pain  ;  the  film  is  purified 
by  tears,  and  alas !  the  moment  sorrow  gives  us  sight, 
the  good  that  we  behold  is  gone.  And  thenceforth  we 
love  knowingly,  and  lose  constantly ;  and  after  dream- 
ing that  all  things  were  given  to  us,  or  were  even  by 
nature  our  own,  we  find  them  only  lent,  and  see  in  our 
remaining  years  the  undecyphered  list  of  their  recall. 
Standing  on  the  shore  which  bounds  the  ocean  of  the 
Past,  we  see  treasure  after  treasure  receding  in  the 
distance,  or  thrown  into  that  insatiable  waste,  on  whose 
surface  they  make  a  momentary  smile  of  light,  then 
leave  the  gulf  in  darkness.  Into  that  deep,  year  after 
year  has  sunk,  no  less  rich  than  this  *  in  spoils  from 
the  human  heart.  Our  fathers  and  our  early  homes, 
the  dream  of  our  first  friendships,  the  snrprii  of  ne^ 
afiections,  and  all  the  delicious  marvels  of  life  yet  fresh, 
have  vanished  there.  And  soon,  when  we  have  been  the 
losers  long  enough,  we  shall  become  the  lost ;  and  vainly 
struggle  with  the  sweep  of  the  unfathomable  sea. 
Whether  death,  which  treads  closely  on  the  steps  of 
life  upon  our  world,  shall  ever  absolutely  overtake  it, 
and  finally  stop  the  race  of  beauty  and  of  love,  which 
now  is  perpetually  begun  afresh ; — whether  the  chills  of 
winter,  transient  now,  will  become  eternal,  and  suppress 
for  ever  the  flowers  which  can  yet  steal  out  again  on 
the  bosom  of  the  earth ; — ^whether  the  frosts  of  mor- 
tality shall  hereafter  arrest  the  life-stream  of  our 
race,  and  dismiss  us  to  that  extinction  which  has 
fallen  on  other  tribes  before  us ; — ^and  the  clouds  fly, 
and  the  shrill  hail  fall  over  a  naked  world, — we  know 
not.  But  to  us,  in  succession,  all  things  die.  The 
past  contains  all  that  time  has  rendered  dear  and 
familiar;  and  that  passes  silently  away:  the  future 

*  This  Disconrse  was  preached  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
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contains  whatever  is  cold  and  strange ;  and  its  mysteries 
come  swiftly  on  us. 

Yet  in  this  melancholy  retrospect,  natural  as  it  is  to  our 
affections,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  illusion,  which  is  the 
occasion  of  half  its  sadness.  When  we  go  out  of  our- 
selves and  our  affairs,  and  seize  a  higher  point  of  view, 
we  see  that  this  world  is  no  such  collection  of  perish- 
ahle  things,  after  all :  that  as  God  lives  ever  in  it,  he 
gathers  around  him  all  that  is  most  like  him,  and  suffers 
nothing  that  is  excellent  to  die.  There  are  things  in 
his  world  which  are  not  meant  to  perish  ; — works  which 
survive  the  workmen,  and  multiply  blessings  when  they 
are  gone,  and  which  make  all  who  lend  a  faithful  hand 
to  them,  part  of  the  husbandry  of  God,  labourers  with 
Him  on  that  great  field  of  time,  whose  culture  and 
whose  harvests  are  everlasting.  The  pains  we  spend 
upon  our  mortal  selves,  will  perish  with  ourselves; 
but  the  care  we  give  out  of  a  good  heart  to  others,  the 
efforts  of  disinterested  duty,  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of 
pure  affection,  are  never  lost :  they  are  liable  to  no 
waste;  and  are  like  a  force  that  propagates  itself  for 
ever,  changing  its  place  but  not  losing  its  intensity. 
In  short,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  nothing  human  ever 
perishes :  nothing,  at  least,  which  proceeds  from  the 
higher  and  characteristic  part  of  a  man's  nature; 
nothing  which  comes  of  his  mind  and  conscience; 
nothing  which  he  does  as  a  subject  of  God's  moral  law. 
His  good  and  ill  lives  after  him,  an  endless  blessing 
or  a  lasting  curse;  a  consideration  this  which  gives 
dignity  to  the  humblest  duty,  and  enormity  to  care- 
less wrong.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  consequences 
of  conduct  in  a  future  life ;  but  to  a  certain  perpetual 
and  indestructible  influence  it  must  have  upon  this 
world.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  service 
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rendered  to  mankind,  any  interesting  relation  of  human 
life,  any  exhibition  of  moral  greatness,  even  any  peculiar 
condition  of  society,  can  ever  be  lost :  their  form  only 
disappears ;  their  value  still  remains,  and  their  office  is 
everlastingly  performed.  Material  structures  are  dis- 
solved, their  identity  and  functions  are  gone.  But  mind 
partakes  of  the  eternity  of  the  great  Parent  Spirit ;  and 
thoughts,  truths,  emotions,  once  given  to  the  world, 
are  never  past :  they  exist  as  truly,  and  perform  their 
duty  as  actively,  a  thousand  years  after  their  origin,  as 
on  their  day  of  birth.  I  would  endeavour  to  illustrate 
this  in  some  separate  instances. 

(1.)  The  acts  of  our  individual  minds  are  never  lost. 

Every  human  deed  of  right  or  wrong  fulfils  two  offices : 
it  produces  certain  immediate  extrimnc  results ;  and  it 
contributes  to  form  some  internal  disposition  or  affec- 
tion. Every  act  of  wise  benevolence  goes  forth,  and 
alleviates  a  suffering ;  it  goes  mthin,  and  gives  intenser 
force  to  the  spirit  of  mercy.  Every  act  of  vindictive- 
ness  goes  forth  and  creates  a  woe ;  it  goes  within,  and 
inflames  the  diseases  of  the  passions.  In  the  one  rela- 
tion, it  maybe  momentary  and  transient;  in  the  other, 
permanent  and  beyond  arrest.  In  the  one,  its  dealings 
are  with  pain  and  physical  ill ;  in  the  other,  with  good- 
ness or  with  guilt,  and  the  solemn  determinations  of 
the  human  ^dll.  And  inasmuch  as  physical  ill  is 
temporary,  while  moral  agencies  are  eternal — (for  death 
is  the  end  of  pain,  but  where  is  the  end  of  sin  ?) — 
inasmuch  as  a  disinterested  and  holy  mind  is  the  sure 
fountain  of  healing  and  of  peace, — and  a  heart  torn  by 
passions  fierce  or  foul  is  at  once  the  seat  and  source  of 
a  thousand  miseries, — no  particular  natural  good  or 
evil  can  be  compared  in  importance  with  the  eternal 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong;  nor  any  effect 
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of  an  action  be  ranked  in  magnitude  with  its  inflnence 
on  hnman  affections  and  character.  The  great  office  of 
virtue  (we  are  told)  is  to  ^less  mankind :  very  well ;  but 
then  the  greatest  blessing  is  in  the  increase  of  virtue. 
The  essential  character  therefore  of  every  choice  we  make 
is  to  be  found  in  its  tendency  to  promote  or  to  impair  the 
purity  and  good  order,  the  generosity  and  moral  dignity, 
of  the  mind :  and  this  element  of  our  actions  can  never 
die ;  but  survives  in  our  present  selves,  more  truly  than 
the  juices  of  the  soil  in  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  a 
tree.  Such  as  we  are,  we  are  the  offspring  of  the  past ; 
*  the  child  is  father  to  the  man ;'  our  present  characters 
are  the  result  of  all  that  we  have  desired  and  done ; 
every  deed  has  contributed  something  to  the  structure, 
and  exists  there  as  literally  as  the  stone  in  the  pyramid 
on  whose  courses  it  was  once  laid.  The  action  of  the 
moral  agent  does  not  consist  in  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle  or  the  movement  of  a  limb, — and  this  is  all 
that  is  really  transitory, — but  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
mind,  which  are  indelible.  Our  guilt  as  well  as  our 
goodness,  once  contracted,  is  ineffaceable.  No  power 
within  the  circuit  of  God's  providence  can  blot  out  an 
idea  from  the  pages  of  the  secret  heart,  or  cancel  a 
force  of  desire  that  has  once  gone  forth.  How  vain 
then  is  the  effort  of  thought  to  fly  from  the  deed  of  sin, 
the  moment  it  is  finished, — the  hurry  of  conscience  to 
reach  a  place  of  greater  peace, — the  eager  whisper  of 
self-love  that  says,  the  lapse  is  over,  and  a  firmer  march 
of  duty  may  be  forthwith  begun !  If  the  foul  thing 
were  cemented  to  the  hour  that  witnessed  its  commis- 
sion, you  might  escape  it ;  but  being  in  the  mind,  you 
have  it  with  you  still,  however  fast  you  fly,  and  however 
little  you  look  behind.  Do  you  imagine  that,  the  evil 
passion  having  spent  its  energy,  you  will  be  safer  in  its 
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weakness  now  ?  It  is  the  falsest  of  all  the  sophistries 
of  sin !  A  moral  impulse,  unlike  a  physical  force,  is 
not  exhausted,  but  augmented,  by  every  effort  it  puts 
forth;  not  only  does  it  part  with  no  portion  of  its 
power, — but  it  receives  a  fresh  intensity.  There  still 
does  it  abide,  more  ready  than  ever  to  come  forth  and 
assert  itself  with  strength.  Every  one's  present  mind 
is,  in  truth,  the  standing  memorial,  distinct  and  legible 
to  the  eye  of  God,  of  all  that  he  has  willed  in  time  past: 
the  conduct  and  feelings  of  to-day  are  the  resultant  of 
ten  thousand  forces  of  previous  volition;  nor  would 
any  act  remain  the  same  if  any  one  of  its  predecessors 
were  withdrawn  or  changed.  Even  the  silent  and 
hidden  currents  of  desire  and  thought  leave  their  traces 
visible ;  as  waves  in  the  deeper  sea  are  discovered,  when 
the  waters  ebb,  by  the  ripple-mark  congealed  upon  the 
sand.  Thus  the  a<;ts  of  our  will  do  not  and  cannot 
perish:  they  then  truly  begin  to  live,  when  they  are 
past;  for  tiien  only  do  they  become  deposits  in  our 
memory,  and  contributions  to  our  affections ;  then  only 
does  their  internal  and  mental  history  commence,  and 
they  put  forth  that  viewless  attraction  by  which,  more 
than  before,  the  heart  gravitates  towards  good  or  ill. 
There  is  consolation  as  well  as  terror  in  this  thought. 
No  strife  of  a  good  heart,  no  performance  of  a  Idnd 
hand,  has  been  without  effect.  Not  in  vain  have  been 
the  struggles,  however  trivial  they  seem,  of  our  early 
conscience,  the  dreams  of  a  departed  enthusiasm, — the 
high  ambition  of  our  untried  virtue :  these  things  are 
"^dth  us  always,  even  unto  the  end:  in  our  colder 
maturity,  even  in  the  frosts  of  age,  their  central  glow 
is  with  our  nature  secretly,  and  relaxes  unobserved  the 
binding  crust  of  years.  Perishable  deeds  and  transient 
emotions  are  the  materials  wherewith  God  has  given 
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US  to  build  up  the  eternal  character ;  and  to  raise  the 
tower  by  which  we  escape  the  floods  of  death,  and,  with 
no  impious  intent,  climb  the  mansions  of  the  skies. 
Steadily  must  the  structure  rise,  like  the  walls  of  the 
persecuted  Jerusalem  of  old,  at  which  some  toiled  while 
others  watched.  Unceasingly  we  must  build ;  parched, 
it  may  be,  beneath  the  sultry  sun,  faint  and  sinking 
but  for  draughts  from  the  '  wells  of  salyation ; '  on  the 
side  of  the  desert,  it  may  be,  where  we  should  shudder 
at  the  tempest's  moan,  but  for  sweet  songs  of  Ziou 
that  float  to  us  from  within; — exposed,  it  may  be,  to 
treacherous  and  banded  foes,  whose  surprises  would 
terrify,  but  for  the  trusty  weapon  and  the  well-trained 
arm ; — at  midnight  and  alone,  it  may  be,  cheerless  but 
for  the  eyes  of  Heayen  that  look  upon  our  toil,  and  the 
streaks  of  the  East,  which  promise  us  a  day-spring.  Yo 
must  build,  over  the  valley  and  on  the  rock,  till  a  wall  of 
impregnable  protection  is  thrown  around  the  sanctuary 
within,  and  in  securest  peace  ye  can  go  in  and  out  the 
temple  of  God's  spirit ; — '  which  temple  ye  are.' 

(2.)  The  social  and  domestic  relations  whose  loss  we 
mourn  do  not  really  perish,  when  they  seem  to  die. 

Those  relations,  it  is  needless  to  say,  do  not  consist 
in  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  so  many  human  beings. 
A  certain  number  of  animal  lives,  that  are  of  prescribed 
ages,  that  eat  and  drink  together,  and  that  sleep  under 
the  same  roof,  by  no  means  make  a  family.  Almost  as 
well  might  we  say  that  it  is  the  bricks  of  a  house  that 
make  a  home.  There  may  be  a  home  in  the  forest 
or  the  wilderness;  and  there  may  be  a  family,  with 
all  its  blessings,  though  half  its  members  be  in 
foreign  lands,  or  in  another  world.  It  is  the  gentle 
memories,  the  mutual  thought,  the  desire  to  bless,  the 
sympathies  that  meet  when  duties  are  apart,  the  fervour 
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of  the  parents'  prayers,  the  persuasion  of  filial  love, 
the  sister's  pride  and  the  brother's  benediction,  that 
constitute    the   true   elements   of    domestic   life,  and 
sanctify  the  dwellings  of  our  birth.     Abolish  the  senti- 
ments which  pervade  and  animate  the  machinery  and 
movements  of  our  social  being,  and  their  whole  value 
obviously    disappears.     The    objects   of   affection    are 
nothing  to  us  but  for  the  affection  which  they  excite ; 
it  is    for  this  that  they  exist;   this  removed,   their 
relation  loses  its  identity ;  this  preserved,  it  undergoes 
no  essential  change.     Friends  are  assigned  to  us  for 
the    sake  of  friendship;  and  homes   for  the   sake  of 
love;    and   while   they  perform  these  offices  in   our 
hearts,  in  essence  and  in  spirit  they  are  with  us  still. 
The  very  tears  we  shed  over  their  loss  are  proofs  that 
they  are  not  lost;   for  what  is  grief,   but  love  itself 
restricted  to  acts   of  memory  and  longing  for  its  other 
tasks, — imprisoned  in  the  past,  and  striving  vainly  to 
be  free  ?    The  cold  hearts  that  never  deeply  mourn  lose 
nothing,  for  they  have  no  stake  to  lose:   the  genial 
souls  that  deem  it  no  shame  to  weep,  give  evidence  that 
they  have,  fresh  and  living  still,  the  sympathies,  to 
nurture  which  our  human  ties  are  closely  drawn.     God 
only  lends  us  the  objects  of  our  affection ;  the  affection 
itself  he  gives  us  in  perpetuity.    In  this  best  sense, 
instances  are  not  rare  in  which  the  friend  or  the  parent 
then  first  begins  to  live  for  us,  when  death  has  with- 
drawn him  from  our  eyes,  and  given  him  over  exclu- 
sively to  our  hearts  :  at  least  I  have  known  a  mother 
among  the  sainted  blest,  sway  the  will  of  a  thoughtful 
child  far  more  than  her  living  voice ;  brood  with  a  kind 
of  serene  onmipresence  over  his  affections  and  sanctify 
his  passing  thought  by  the  mild  vigilance  of  her  pure 
and  loving  eye.    And  what  better  life  for  him  could  she 
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have  than  this  ?  Nay^  standing  as  each  man  does  in 
the  centre  of  a  wide  circumference  of  social  influences, 
recipient  as  he  is  of  innumerable  impressions  from  the 
mighty  human  heart,  his  inward  being  may  be  justly 
said  to  consist  t&r  more  in  others'  lives  than  in  his  own; 
without  them  and  alone,  he  would  have  missed  the 
greater  part  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  which  make 
up  his  existence ;  and  when  he  dies,  he  carries  away 
their  life  rather  than  his  own.  He  dwells  still  below, 
within  their  minds  :  their  image  in  his  soul  (which 
perhaps  is  the  best  element  of  their  being)  passes  away 
to  the  world  incorruptible  above. 

(3.)  All  that  is  noble  in  the  world's  past  history, 
and  especially  the  minds  of  the  great  and  good,  are,  in 
like  manner,  never  lost. 

The  true  records  of  mankind,  the  human  annals  of 
the  earth,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  changes  of  geogra- 
phical names,  in  the  shifting  boundaries  of  dominion, 
in  the  travels  and  adventures  of  the  baubles  of  royalty, 
or  even* in  the  undulations  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
waves  of  population.  We  have  learned  nothing,  till  we 
have  penetrated  far  beyond  these  casual  and  external 
changes,  which  are  of  interest  only  as  the  effect  and 
symptoms  of  the  great  mental  vicissitudes  of  our  race. 
History  is  an  account  of  the  past  experience  of 
humanity;  and  this,  like  the  life  of  the  individual, 
consists  in  the  ideas  and  sentiments,  the  deeds  and 
passions,  the  truths  and  toils,  the  virtues  and  the  guilt, 
of  the  mind  and  heart  within.  We  have  a  deep  con- 
cern in  preserving  from  destruction  the  thoughts  of 
the  past,  the  leading  conceptions  of  all  remarkable 
forms  of  civilization ;  the  achievements  of  genius,  of 
virtue,  and  of  high  faith.  And  in  this,  nothing  can 
disappoint  us:  for  though  these  things  may  be  indi- 
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Tidually  forgotten,  collectively  they  suryiye,  and  are  in 
action  still.  All  the  past  ages  of  the  world  were  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  the  present ;  they  are  essential 
ingredients  in  the  events  that  occur  daily  before  our 
eyes.  There  is  no  period  so  ancient,  no  conntiy  so 
remote,  that  it  could  be  cancelled  without  producing  a 
present  shock  upon  the  earth.  One  layer  of  time  has 
Providence  piled  up  upon  another  for  immemorial  ages  : 
wo  that  live  stand  now  upon  this  *  great  mountain  of  the 
Lord ; '  were  the  strata  below  removed,  the  fabric  and 
ourselves  would  fall  in  ruins.  Had  Greece,  or  Home, 
or  Palestine,  been  other  than  they  were,  Christianity 
could  not  have  been  what  it  is:  had  Bomanism  been 
different.  Protestantism  could  not  have  been  the  same, 
and  we  might  not  have  been  here  this  day.  The  sepa- 
rate civilizations  of  past  centuries  may  be  of  colours 
singly  indiscernible;  but  in  truth,  they  are  the  pris- 
matic rays  which,  united,  form  our  present  light.  And 
do  we  look  back  on  the  great  and  good,  lamenting  that 
they  are  gone  ?  Do  we  bend  in  commemorative  reve- 
rence before  them,  and  vnsh  that  our  lot  had  been  cast 
in  their  better  days?  What  is  the  peculiar  function 
which  heaven  assigns  to  such  minds,  when  tenants  of 
our  earth  ?  Have  the  great  and  the  good  any  nobler 
ofiSce  than  to  touch  the  human  heart  with  deep  venera- 
tion for  greatness  and  goodness? — to  kindle  in  the 
understanding  the  light  of  more  glorious  conceptions, 
and  in  the  conscience  the  fires  of  a  holier  virtue  ?  And 
that  we  grieve  for  their  departure,  and  invoke  their 
names,  is  proof  that  they  are  performing  such  blessed 
office  still,  —that  this,  their  highest  life  for  others,  com- 
pared with  which  their  personal  agency  is  nothing,  is 
not  extinct.  Indeed,  God  has  so  framed  our  memory 
that  it  is  the  infiimities  of  noble  souls  which  chiefly  fall 
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into  the  shadows  of  the  past ;  while  whatever  is  fiEdr 
and  excellent  in  their  lives,  comes  forth  from  the  gloom 
in  ideal  beanty,  and  leads  as  on  through  the  wilds  and 
mazes  of  our  mortal  way.  Nor  does  the  retrospect, 
thus  glorified,  deceive  us  by  any  fallacy;  for  things 
present  with  us  we  comprehend  far  less  completely, 
and  appreciate  less  impartially,  than  things  past. 
Nothing  can  become  a  clear  object  of  our  thought, 
while  we  ourselves  are  in  it :  we  understand  not  our 
childhood,  till  we  have  lefk  it ;  our  youth,  till  it  has 
departed ;  our  life  itself  till  it  verges  to  its  close ;  or 
the  majesty  of  genius  and  holiness,  till  we  look  back  on 
them  as  fled.  Each  portion  of  our  human  experience 
becomes  in  succession  intelligible  to  us,  as  we  quit  it 
for  a  new  point  of  view.  God  has  stationed  us  at  the 
intersecting  line  between  the  known  and  the  unknown : 
he  has  planted  us  on  a  floating  island  of  mystery,  from 
which  we  survey  the  expanse  behind  in  the  clear  light 
of  experience  and  truth,  and  cleave  the  waves,  invisible, 
yet  ever  breaking,  of  the  unbounded  future.  Our  very 
progress,  which  is  our  peculiar  glory,  consists  in  at 
once  losing  and  learning  the  past;  in  gaining  fresh 
stations  from  which  to  take  a  wiser  retrospect,  and  be- 
come more  deeply  aware  of  the  treasures  we  have  used. 
We  are  never  so  conscious  of  the  succession  of  bless- 
ings which  God's  Providence  has  heaped  on  us,  as  when 
lamenting  the  lapse  of  years ;  and  are  then  richest  in 
the  fruits  of  time,  when  mourning  that  time  steals  those 
fruits  away. 


xxm. 

WHEBE  IS  THY  GODp 


EziKfKL  yni.  10 — 12. 

80  t  WINT  IN  AKD  BAW  ;  AVD  BBHOLD  XYXRT  FORX  OF  ORXIPIHO  THINQS 
AKD  ABOMINABLI  BSASTS,  AHD  ALL  TBI  IDOLS  OF  TBI  BOUBB  OF 
ISRABL,  POURTRATXD  UPON  THl  WALLS  ROUND  ABOUT  ;  AHD  THERB  STOOD 
BBFORB  THBM  SBYBNTT  KIN  OF  THB  H0U8B  OF  ISRAEL, — WITH  EVERT 
MAN  HIS  OENSBR  IN  HIS  HAND  ;  AND  A  THICK  OLOUD  OF  INOBNSB 
WENT  UP.  THEN  SAID  HE  UNTO  ME,  SON  OF  MAN,  HAST  THOU  SEEN 
WHAT  THB  ANOIENTS  OF  THB  HOUSE  OF  ISRAEL  DO  IN  THB  DARK, 
BYBBr  HAM  IN  THB  OHAMBBRS   OF  HIS  IMAQBRT  f 

To  a  wise  man  there  is  no  sorer  mark  of  decline  in  the 
spirit  of  a  people,  than  the  corruption  of  their  language, 
and  the  loss  of  meaning  from  their  highest  and  most 
sacred  words.  In  the  affairs  of  goyernment,  of  morals, 
of  divinity,  we  retain  the  phrases  used  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  Shakespeare's  time  :  but  it  is  impossible  to 
notice  the  dwindled  thought  which  they  frequently  con- 
tain, without  feeling  that  the  currency  struck  for  the 
commerce  of  giant  souls  has  been  clipped  to  serve  the 
traffic  of  dwarfs.  Observe,  for  example,  the  lowered 
meaning  of  the  word  Belioion.  If  you  ask,  in  these 
days,  what  a  man's  religion  is,  you  are  told  something 
about  the  place  he  goes  to  on  a  Sunday,  or  the  preacher 
he  objects  to  least ;  of  his  likings  and  dislikings,  his 
habits  and  opinions,  his  conventional  professions.  But 
who,  from  all  this,  would  draw  any  inference  as  to  his 
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character?  You  know  where  to  find  him^  and  how  he 
looks ;  but  have  obtained  no  insight  into  what  he  is. 
Yet,  can  it  be  doubted  that  if  we  knew  his  religion  in 
the  true  and  ancient  sense,  we  should  understand  him 
perfectly  ? — should  see  him,  as  God  alone  can  see  him 
now,  stripped  of  the  disguises  that  hide  him  even  from 
himself,  and  with  the  vital  pulse  itself  of  thought  and 
act  laid  bare  to  yiew  ?  The  divine  Omniscience,  in  rela- 
tion to  our  nature,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  nothing 
else  than  a  discernment  of  our  several  religions.  Not 
indeed  that  in  his  infinite  Reason  he  knows  anything 
about  Churchmen,  and  Methodists,  and  Quakers ;  or 
distinguishes  the  silent  meeting  from  the  organ's  pomp ; 
or  takes  account  of  vestments  black  or  white.  These 
things  only  denote  what  a  man  will  caU  himself  when 
he  is  asked;  they  refer,  even  when  most  sincere,  to 
nothing  that  has  necessarily  any  deep  seat  within  the 
character ;  only  to  certain  emblems,  either  in  concep- 
tion or  in  outward  habit,  adopted  for  the  expression  of 
affections  the  most  various  in  direction  and  intensity. 
But  whoever  can  so  look  into  my  heart  as  to  tell  whether 
there  is  anything  which  I  revere:  and,  if  there  be, 
what  thing  it  is  ;  he  may  read  me  through  and  through, 
and  there  is  no  darkness  wherein  I  may  hide  myself. 
This  is  the  master-key  to  the  whole  moral  natjirfi^_wh§t 
does  a  man  secretly  admire  and  worshi£  ?  What  haunts 
him  with  the  deepest  wonder  ?  What  fills  him  with 
most  earnest  aspiration  ?  What  should  we  overhear  in 
the  soliloquies  of  his  unguarded  mind?  This  it  is 
which,  in  the  truth  of  things,  constitutes  his  religion ; 
— this,  which  determines  his  precise  place  in  the  scale 
of  spiritual  ranks ; — this,  which  allies  him  to  Hell  or 
Heaven ; — ^this,  which  makes  him  the  outcast  or  the 
accepted  of  the  moral  affections  of  the  Holiest.    Every 
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man's  highest,  nameless  though  it  be,  is  his  *  living 
Ood : '  while,  ofbener  than  we  can  tell,  the  being  on 
whom  he  seems  to  call,  whose  history  he  learned  in  the 
catechism,  of  whom  he  hears  at  church, — with  open 
ear  perhaps,  but  with  thick,  deaf  soul, — is  his  dead 
God.  It  is  the  former  of  these  that  gives  me  his 
genuine  characteristic:  that  uppermost  term  in  his 
mind  discloses  all  the  rest.  Lift  me  the  veil  that  hides 
the  penetralia  of  his  worship,  let  me  see  the  genuflexions 
of  his  spirit,  and  catch  the  whiff  of  his  incense,  and 
look  in  the  face  the  image  at  whose  feet  he  is  prostrate; 
and  thenceforth  I  know  him  well ;  can  tell  where  to 
find  him  in  the  world ;  and  divine  the  temper  of  his 
home.  The  classifications  produced  by  this  principle 
are  not  what  you  will  meet  with  in  any  '  Sketch  of  all 
religions.'  Their  lines  run  across  the  divisions  of  his- 
torical sects,  wholly  regardless  of  their  separations: 
but  as  they  are  drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature  and  of 
conscience,  rather  than  by  that  of  pedants  and  of  bigots, 
to  study  them  is  to  gain  insight  into  divine  truth, 
instead  of  wandering  through  the  catalogue  of  human 
errors.  Let  us  endeavour  tiien  to  distinguish  between 
real  and  pretended  religion,  by  adverting  to  the  several 
chief  aims  that  manifestly  preside  over  human  life. 

Of  many  a  man  you  would  never  hesitate  to  say,  that 
his  chief  aim  was  to  obtain  ease,  or  wealth,  or  dignity. 
These  are  the  objects  manifestly  in  front  of  him,  and, 
like  some  huge  magnetic  mass,  drawing  his  whole 
nature  towards  them.  The  fact  is  apparent,  not  alto- 
gether from  the  amount  of  time  which  he  devotes  to 
them;  for  often  the  thing  dearest  and  most  sacred  to 
the  heart  may  fill  the  fewest  moments,  and,  though 
providing  the  whole  spirit,  may  scarcely  touch  the 
matter,  of  our  days ;  nor  even  from  the  topics  of  bis 
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talk;  for  there  are  those  who,  in  conversation,  seek 
rather  to  learn  what  is  most  foreign  to  them,  than  to 
speak  what  is  most  native;  but  from  certain  slight 
though  expressive  symptoms,  hard  to  describe  in  detail, 
yet  not  easily  missed  in  their  combination.  The  en- 
gagements to  which  he  takes  with  the  heartiest  relish, 
the  sentiments  that  raise  his  qoickest  response,  the 
occasions  that  visibly  call  him  out  and  shake  him  free, 
the  moments  of  his  brightening  eye,  and  genial  laugh, 
and  flowing  voice,  leave  on  us  an  irresistible  impression 
of  his  sincerest  tastes  and  deepest  desires.  And  above 
all  does  he  reveal  these,  when  we  discover  the  persons 
who  most  occupy  his  thoughts ;  in  whom  he  sees  what 
he  would  like  to  be  or  to  appear,  and  whose  lot  or  life 
he  feels  it  would  be  an  ascent  to  gain.  Judged  by  signs 
infallible  as  these,  how  many  are  there,  surrendered  to 
a  low  Epicurean  life ! — ^who  know  no  higher  end  than 
to  be  comfortable  or  renowned ! — whose  care  is  for  what 
they  may  have,  and  not  for  what  they  might  be  /  If 
they  achieve  any  real  work,  it  is  only  that  they  may 
reach  its  end  and  take  their  ease.  If  they  do  a  deed 
of  public  justice,  it  is  as  much  due  to  the  publicity  as 
to  the  justice.  If  they  are  detected  in  a  charity,  it  is 
with  the  smallest  possible  mercy  of  heart,  and  is  per- 
formed  as  a  slothful  riddance  of  uneasiness,  or  a  credit- 
able compliance  with  convention.  If  they  pray  not  to 
be  led  into  temptation,  it  is  only  the  temptation  to 
imprudence  and  social  mistake ;  if  to  be  delivered  from 
evil,  it  is  but  the  evil  of  trouble  or  derision.  To  make 
the  largest  use  of  men,  rendering  back  the  smallest 
amount  of  service,  to  reap  the  greatest  crop  from  the 
present,  and  drop  the  scantiest  seeds  for  the  future,  is 
their  true  problem  of  existence.  They  never  rush  on 
toil  and  struggle  that  bring  no  price ;  or  stretch  their 
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reason  tiU  it  aches  in  search  of  trnth ;  or  crucify  their 
affections  in  redemption  of  hnman  wrongs ;  or  spend 
their  reputation  and  their  strength  in  rousing  the  public 
conscience  from  its  sleep.  Their  whole  faculties  are 
apprenticed  to  themselves.  Unconscious  of  a  heaven 
above  them  and  around,  they  live  and  die  on  principles 
purely  mercantile;  and  the  book  of  life  must  be  a 
common  ledger,  if  their  names  are  written  on  its  page. 
It  is  needless  at  present  to  settle  the  comparative 
rank  of  these  three  seducing  aims;  else  we  might 
decide,  perhaps,  that,  as  a  primary  object  of  pursuit, 
ease  is  more  ignoble,  and  reputation  less,  than  wealth, 
which  excites  the  more  prevailing  desire.  The  great 
thing  to  be  observed  is  common  to  them  all.  They  do 
not  carry  a  man  out  of  himself,  or  show  him  anything 
higher.  He  is  the  centre  in  which  they  all  terminate : 
he  spins  upon  his  own  axis  in  the  dark,  ineffectually 
shaping  and  rounding  his  particular  world,  but  wheeling 
round  no  glorious  orb,  feeling  no  celestial  light,  flushed 
with  no  colours  of  mom  and  eve,  and  barren  of  seasonal 
foliage  and  fruit.  What  is  his  habitual  day-dream? 
What  the  conception  that  moves  before  him  in  secret 
vision,  and  strives  for  realization  ?  Is  it  the  thought 
of  the  heroes  and  the  saints  of  history  ?  or  of  friends 
at  his  right  hand,  whose  nobler  spirits  shame  his  weak- 
ness ?  Is  it  not  simply  the  image  of  himself  easy,  him- 
self richf  himself  grand  and  famous  ?  This  one  cor- 
rupting picture  is  the  substitute  in  him  for  the  whole 
pantheon  of  great  souls ;  for  sages,  prophets,  martyrs, 
and  whatever  of  beauty  and  sanctity  has  ever  dwelt  in 
earth  or  heaven.  His  whole  system  of  desires  is  mere 
personal  greed :  he  stands  upon  his  own  flat,  without 
an  aspiration.  Nothing  has  a  divine  right  to  him,  but 
he  has  a  human  appetite  for  all  things.    He  worships 
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nothing;  he  serves  nothing:  if  God  were  away  and 
heaven  were  not,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  him ; 
he  would  never  miss  them :  his  life  is  Godless !  he  is 
an  Atheist. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  Atheism ;  the  absence  from  a  man's  mind  of  any 
object  of  worship ;  so  that  he  is  left  with  nothing  above 
him,  and  lives  wholly  to  himself.  Hence  this  term, 
though  often  applied  unjustly  to  very  different  states  of 
mind,  is  properly  one  of  odium  :  for  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  such  a  condition  of  character  without 
strong  aversion ;  or  to  conceive  of  its  production  with- 
out a  large  operation  of  moral  and  voluntary  causes. 
We  may  observe  too,  that  the  effects  of  this  irreligion 
are  as  disorganizing  in  society,  as  they  are  debasing  to 
the  individual.  It  wholly  dissolves  the  great  tie  which 
binds  men  together,  and  is  alone  capable  of  forming 
them  into  a  fraternity, — the  sentiment  of  mutual  reve- 
rence. Do  you  say,  that  among  the  servants  of  Wealth 
or  of  Fame  also  this  sentiment  has  place,  because  he 
who  has  little  is  found  to  admire  him  who  has  more, 
and  to  wait  upon  him  with  vast  humility  ?  He  does  no 
such  thing.  He  admires  the  lot,  but  cares  nothing  for 
the  man ;  and  this  combination  of  positive  and  negative 
feelings, — aspiration  after  another's  state  without  any 
love  for  the  person  in  it, — is  not  honour,  but  simply 
envy.  And  as  for  the  so-called  humility  of  the  poor 
menial  in  this  career,  in  the  presence  of  his  worldly 
superior,  the  quality  has  no  right  to  a  moral,  much  less 
to  a  Christian  name.  It  is  mere  unmanliness  arising 
from  the  failure  of  self-respect  as  well  as  of  mutual 
reverence :  human  attributes  are  wholly  emptied  out  of 
the  relation,  and  human  possessions  alone  remain  to  look 
one  another  in  the  face ;  and  the  men^  losing  all  higher 
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significance,  are  left  in  each  other's  presence,  as  two 
degrees  of  comparison  in  the  vocabulary  of  Mammon. 
Nay,  in  many  a  one,  this  seeming  subserviency  is  even 
worse ;  it  is  an  admiration  of  himself  as  he  is  to  be, 
and  no  less  full  of  pride  than  it  is  of  meanness.  To 
mistake  this  servility  for  the  lowly  dignity  of  worship, 
is  to  confound  the  slouch  of  pauperism  touching 
the  hat,  with  the  uplifted  look  of  Mary  sitting  at  the 
feet.  And  what  kind  of  community  would  that  be, 
whose  moral  composition  was  from  these  two  elements, 
universal  self-seeking,  and  general  dearth  of  mutual 
reverence  ?  Go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  every 
man  would  be  a  centre  of  repulsion,  held  to  his  par- 
ticular sphere  of  human  atoms  by  an  external  frame- 
work of  precarious  interests ;  instead  of  taking  his  place 
in  a  system  of  natural  attractions,  which  would  endure 
though  the  world  itself  were  to  sink  away. 

Beyond  this  stage  of  character,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed by  the  word  Atheism,  the  smallest  step  intro- 
duces us  to  some  form  of  religion.  There  is  no  further 
condition  of  mind,  that  is  not  marked  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  something  spiritually  higher ;  something 
that  has  divine  right  over  us;  something  therefore 
which,  to  say  the  least,  stands  for  us  in  the  place  of 
Ood.  Still,  ere  we  reach  the  limit  of  pure  and  perfect 
religion,  which  is  that  of  Christ,  there  is  an  ample 
range  of  error  and  imperfection,  which  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  general  name  of  Idolatry,  This  offence 
against  truth  is  far  from  being  an  obsolete  historical 
affair,  that  is  gone  out  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
no  concern  except  to  Missionaries  now.  It  abounds 
(taking  the  strictest  and  most  philosophic  meaning  of 
the  term)  in  every  Christian  land,  and  every  Christian 
sect ;  though  it  certainly  constitutes  a  partial  apostasy 
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from  the  true  faith  of  Christendom.  To  make  this 
plain^  let  me  ask  yoa  to  reflect,  what  is  the  real  essence 
of  Idolatry,  and  how  we  are  to  distingoish  it  from  pure 
religion. 

Some  will  affirm,  that  tnie  worship  addresses  itself 
direct  to  the  living  God  himself;  appearing  before  him 
face  to  &ce,  and  discerning  him  as  he  is  in  his  own 
nature ;  while  idolatry  interposes,  before  the  eye  of  the 
body  or  the  mind,  some  image,  which  is  not  God,  but 
only  represents  him. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  rest  the  distinction 
thus,  upon  the  absence  of  symbol  in  one  case,  and  its 
presence  in  the  other ;  for  it  is  equally  found  in  both, 
and  is  wholly  indispensable  to  religion  itself.  On  these 
terms,  we  should  all  (not  men  alone,  but  angels  too)  be 
idolaters  alike.  For  God,  being  infinite,  can  never  be 
fally  comprehended  by  our  minds :  whatever  thought 
of  him  be  there  his  real  nature  must  still  transcend : 
there  will  yet  be  deep  after  deep  beyond,  within  that 
light  inefiiEible ;  and  what  we  see,  compared  with  what 
we  do  not  see,  will  be  as  the  rain-drop  to  the  firmament. 
Our  conception  of  him  can  never  correspond  tdth  the 
reality,  so  as  to  be  without  omission,  disproportion,  or 
aberration;  but  can  only  represent  the  reality,  and 
stand  for  God  within  our  souls,  till  nobler  thoughts 
arise  and  reveal  themselves  as  his  interpreters.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  we  mean  by  a  symbolical  idea. 
The  devotee  who  prostrates  himself  before  a  black 
stone, — the  Egyptian  who  in  his  prayers  was  haunted 
by  the  ideal  form  of  the  graceful  ibis  or  the  monstrous 
sphinx, — the  Theist  who  bends  beneath  the  starry  porch 
that  midnight  opens  to  the  temple  of  the  universe, — 
the  Christian  who  sees  in  heaven  a  spirit  akin  to  that 
which  divinely  lived  in  Galilee^  and  with  glorious  pity 
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died  on  Calvary ; — all  alike  assnine  a  representation  of 
Him  whose  immeasurable  nature  they  can  neither  com- 
pass nor  escape.  And  the  only  question  is,  whether 
the  conception  they  pourtray  upon  the  wall  of  their 
ideal  temple,  is  an  abominable  idol,  or  a  true  and  sanc- 
tifying mediatorial  thought. 

Others,  who  admit  the  necessity  of  representative 
ideas  in  Beligion,  will  say  that  idolatry  consists  in 
making  the  symbol  visible,  while  true  Beligion  leaves 
it  mental  and  invisible. 

Yet  it  could  hardly  be  deemed  impossible  for  a  blind 
man  to  be  an  idolater :  superstition  and  sin  are  not  to 
be  escaped  through  mere  physical  privation.  And  if 
an  image,  present  to  the  mind's  eye  alone,  suffices 
to  constitute  an  idol,  then  nothing  remains  for  true 
religion,  but  to  think  in  mere  abstractions;  to  wor- 
ship, not  a  thinking,  ruling,  loving,  holy  Being,  but 
Thought,  and  Power,  and  Love,  and  Holiness  them«- 
selves ;  to  adore,  not  a  divine  Architect  of  creation, 
but  the  bare  Skill  itself  of  the  architecture ;  to  avoid 
all  approach  to  impersonation  of  divine  attributes,  and 
to  fly,  as  from  a  sin,  before  the  uprising  of  a  concrete 
and  a  living  God.  Yet,  I  need  not  say,  this  is  an  im- 
possible and  untenable  state  of  mind :  the  aim  at  it  is 
that  which  constitutes  a  lifeless  Pantheism;  and  the 
mere  poetical  contemplation  of  nature  does  not  deepen 
into  the  adoring  service  of  God,  till  we  feel  creation 
and  life  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  present  Mind,  a 
personal  and  moral  Will,  with  absolute  love  of  good 
and  perfect  abhorrence  of  evil,  with  distinct  and  self- 
directing  activity,  to  which  the  laws,  the  order,  the 
beauty,  the  scale,  the  precession,  the  issues  of  all 
things,  are  devoutly  referred.  And  wherever  such  a 
£uth  ezistS;  there  is  a  conception  in  the  mind,  as  truly 
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representative  and  as  little  restrained  within  the  limits 
of  abstract  thought,  as  the  notion  we  may  entertain  of 
a  character  in  history  whom  we  have  never  seen,  or  of 
an  angel  in  heaven  whom  we  cannot  see.  There  is  no 
one  even,  through  whose  prayers  and  meditations 
transient  lights  of  beauty  and  floating  fringes  of 
imagery  will  not  be  found  to  pass ;  nor  is  it  in  mortal 
thought  otherwise  to  realize  the  majesty,  the  purity, 
the  constancy,  the  tenderness  of  Gdd. 

The  genuine  characteristic  of  all  Idolatry,  then,  can 
only  be  found  in  this:  that  the  symbol  it  adopts  in 
worship  is  a  false  and  needlessly  partial  representation 
of  the  divine  nature ;  while  pure  Beligion  holds  to  one 
which  is  trtie  and  perfect,  wanting  of  the  reality,  not 
in  the  quality  of  its  spirit,  but  only  in  the  scale  of  its 
dimensions.     Our  minds  are  so  ill-proportioned,  and 
through  ignorance  and  evil  violate  so  much  the  proper 
symmetry  of  a  spiritual  nature,  that,  left  to  their  own 
wilful  ways,  they  misrepresent  to  us  the  true  essence  of 
perfection ;  and  many  an  image  does  our  adoring  fancy 
grave,  and  then  obey,  which  cannot  innocentiy  stand 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  supplants  a  worship  of  diviner 
right.     Thus,  there  is  the  Philosopher's  idol,  shaped 
<and  set  up  by  Intellect  unsanctified  of  conscience.    To 
this  is  attracted  an  exclusive  reverence  for  Wisdom, 
Thought  and  Skill :  the  votary  has  learned  how  littie  is 
all  he  knows,  and  stands  with  serene  aspiration  before 
the  presence  of  Infinite  Season;  unconscious  mean- 
while of  his  children  neglected  at  his  feet,  and  the  cries 
of  humanity  bleeding  near  him  in  the  dust.    There  is 
the  ArtisVs  idol,  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall  of  nature 
with  the  pencil  of  beauty,  and  reflecting  a  flush  of  love- 
liness over  heaven  and  earth:   many  a  glorious  soul 
has  bowed  down  before  this,  and  been  inspired  by  it  to 
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do  great  and  wondrous  things ;  yet  how  often  betrayed 
at  the  same  time  into  passionate  license^  and  mean 
peevishness!  There  is  the  Stoic's  idol,  chiselled  by 
austere  conscience,  from  the  granitic  masses  of  spiritual 
strength,  and  worshipped  as  the  image  of  divine 
Justice,  Majesty  and  Holiness.  This  has  won  and  held 
captive  the  noblest  spirits  that  are  not  wholly  Christian, 
and  glorified  them  to  a  manliness  approaching  some- 
thing divine ;  yet  wanting  still  the  mellowing  of  pity, 
and  the  grace  of  sweet  and  glad  affections.  And  there 
is  the  Woman's  idol,  with  Madonna  look,  captivating  to 
gentler  minds;  embodying  and  awakening  the  reve- 
rence for  Mercy  and  disinterested  Love ;  and,  by  omis- 
sion, enfeebling  the  severe  healthfulness  of  duty,  and 
merging  the  struggling  heroism  of  this  life  in  the 
glorified  saintship  of  another.  All  these  are  but 
delusive  impersonations  of  separated  attributes  of  God ; 
of  his  Intellect ;  his  creative  Thought ;  his  Will ;  his 
Afiectionateness.  They' are  mutilated  representations 
of  his  nature;  idols  of  the  worshipper's  heart,  the 
serving  of  which  will  rather  confirm  and  exaggerate, 
than  remedy,  the  defective  proportions  of  his  soul; 
elevating  him  indeed  above  himself,  but  still  leaving 
him  below  his  powers.  Nor  is  there  any  security 
against  this  devotion  to  idols  of  the  mind,  except  that 
which  Heaven  itself  has  furnished  to  all  Christendom ; 
the  reverential  acceptance  of  Christ  as  the  highest 
Image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  complete  and  finished 
representation  of  his  moral  perfections.  Here,  nothing 
is  exuberant,  nothing  deficient;  here  prevails  a  har- 
mony of  spirit  absolute  and  divine.  In  the  Eternal 
Providence  that  rules  us,  reason  can  conceive,  conscience 
can  demand,  affection  can  discern,  nothing  which  has 
not  its  expression  in  the  author  and  perfecter  of  faith. 
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In  worshipping  the  combination  of  attributes,  through 
which  he  has  shown  us  the  Father,  there  can  be  no 
fear  that  any  duty  will  be  forgotten,  any  taste  cor- 
rupted, any  aspiration  laid  asleep.  Drawn  upward  by 
such  an  object,  nothing  in  us  can  remain  low  and  weak: 
the  simplicity  of  the  child,  the  strength  of  the  man, 
the  love  of  the  woman,  the  thought  of  the  sage,  the 
courage  of  the  martyr,  the  elevation  of  the  saint,  the 
purity  of  the  angel,  press  and  strive  to  unite  and 
realize  themselves  within  our  souls.  Standing  before  a 
God,  of  whose  Mind  the  universe,  of  whose  Spirit  the 
Man  of  Nazareth,  is  the  accepted  symbol,  we  must 
become,  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  our 
devotion,  transfigured  with  the  divinest  glory  of  reason 
and  affection,  that  can  rest  upon  a  nature  like  ours ; 
and  raised  to  a  comprehension  of  that  '  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge,'  our  souls  must  not  only 
attain  a  fairer  proportion,  but  expand  also  to  nobler 
dimensions,  as  they  become  *  filled  with  the  fulness  of 
God?' 

Thus,  'to  as  many  as  receive  him,'  does  Christ 
'  give  power  to  become  sons  of  God.'  By  such  worship 
is  the  nature  of  the  individual  disciple  glorified.  And 
what  is  true  of  a  single  mind,  is  no  less  true  of  com- 
munities of  men.  They  also  have  their  atheisms,  and 
their  several  idolatries;  from  which  they  too  can  be 
recalled  and  preserved  only  in  proportion  as  they  find 
their  principle  of  combination,  and  their  mode  of 
action,  in  the  deep  love  and  reverence  of  the  perfectness 
of  Christ.  No  age,  since  the  reformation,  has  been  so 
marked  by  idol- worship  as  our  own ; — so  prolific  of 
favourite  and  one-sided  schemes  of  social  improvement^ 
founded  on  the  sense  of  some  solitary  want  of  human 
nature^  but  barren  of  good  from  neglect  of  all  the  rest. 
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Our  Giristianity  is  no  longer  Catholic,  rich  in  provi- 
sions for  the  whole  fEicalties  and  being  of  man.  With 
the  expansion  and  complication  of  our  life,  religion  has 
lost  its  comprehensive  grasp  of  all  the  elements  of  onr 
well-being,  and  permitted  them  to  escape  and  break  up 
in  mischievous  analysis,  and  consign  themselves  to 
separate  trusts.  In  answer  to  the  earnest  cry  of  society, 
'  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  from  all  our  miseries 
and  sins  ? '  there  are  countless  fragmentary  answers,  in 
place  of  the  deep  full  harmony  of  response,  from  the 
soul  of  Christian  inspiration.  '  Give  us  more  bread,* 
says  one ;  *  more  money,'  says  a  second ;  *  more 
churches,  more  belief,  more  priests,'  say  others  in  their 
turn ;  and  not  the  least  intelligent  and  worthy  will 
exclaim  for  the  diminution  of  distilleries,  or  the  multi- 
plication of  schools.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
human  nature  is  not  like  a  house,  which  you  may  build 
up  piecemeal, — ^first  the  stone,  then  the  wood, — ^to  its 
true  finish  and  proportion  ;  but,  rather,  like  the  lily  or 
the  tree,  which  grow  in  all  parts, — ^the  stem,  the  root, 
the  leaf, — at  once,  and  keep  a  constant  symmetry.  It 
must  be  nourished  and  unfolded  simultaneously  in  all 
its  dimensions,  or  its  enlargement  is  mere  distortion 
and  disease.  There  is  truth  with  those  who  idolize  the 
physical  means  of  augmenting  the  comforts  of  the 
people ;  but  it  is  only  the  truth  which  lurked  in  the  foul 
^Egyptian  adoration  of  the  prolific  powers  of  nature. 
There  is  truth  with  those  who  trust  in  the  ameliorating 
energy  of  knowledge  and  of  art ;  but  it  is  the  truth 
which  filled  Athens  with  the  worship  of  the  wise 
Minerva,  and  which  left  it  still,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Christian  apostle,  'in  all  things  too  superstitious.' 
There  is  truth  with  those  who  say  we  want  more  £ftith 
and  devout  obedience ;  but  if  the  temple  of  our  life  be 
denied  the  light  of  Thought,  then,  though  every  man 
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stands,  saint-like,  with  his  censer  in  his  hand,  he  will 
just  repeat '  what  the  elders  of  Israel  did  in  the  dark/ 
— send  up  his  foolish  cloud  of  incense  before  '  creeping 
things  and  abominable  beasts.'  Society,  to  avoid  cor- 
ruption in  any  of  these  agencies,  must  concurrently 
avail  itself  of  all.  And  there  is  no  power,  which 
embraces  them  all,  and  assigns  to  each  its  proper  rank, 
except  that  divine  religion  which  makes  Christ  the 
model  and  the  end  of  life.  Trusting  to  inferior  forces^ 
we  shall  find  that  each  is  blind  to  all  that  lies  above  it, 
and  provides  for  the  world  only  up  to  its  own  level. 
But  Christian  faith,  in  aiming  at  once  at  the  highest 
elements  of  good,  necessarily  includes  the  lowest;  it 
contains  within  itself  an  epitome  of  all  the  parts  of 
human  perfection ;  and  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  as  of 
a  man,  it  is  the  grand  source  of  moral  salubrity  and 
inextinguishable  hope.  In  proportion  a»  they  have 
receded  from  this,  have  States  and  generations  slipped 
into  thraldom  to  partial  theories  and  unworthy  aims ; 
and  in  the  devouring  haste  of  gain,  or  the  mad  passion 
for  war,  or  the  blindness  of  mutual  distrust,  have 
brought  down  the  weighty  penalties  by  which  Heaven 
recalls  society  from  its  unfiaithfulness.  But  while 
the  image  of  Christ  remains  as  the  central  and  holy 
light  of  every  home,  the  moral  delusions  that  waste  a 
people's  strength  can  find  no  place  of  entrance ;  and 
moderate  desires  in  private  life,  with  a  paramount  sense 
of  justice  in  the  state ; — guardianship  over  the  weak, 
with  vigilance  against  the  strong ;  care  of  neglected 
childhood,  reverence  for  lingering  age,  and  a  share  of 
willing  honour  for  all  men ;  with  a  hearty  homage  to 
all  truth  as  the  reflected  Light,  and  Duty  as  the  express 
Law  of  God,  must  characterize  and  consolidate  that 
happy  people,  from  whom  no  cloud  of  idol-incense  yet 
hides  the  beauty  of  the  Son  of  Man. 


XXIV. 

THE  80BB0W  WITH  DOWNWABD  LOOK. 


Mabk  X.  20—22. 

▲HD  HI  AUBWlJUMi)  AVD  lAID  UVTO  HIIC,  'KASTXB,  ALL  THE81  THIHQS 
HATB  I  OBSIBYBD  FBOM  MT  YOUTH.*  THBH  JBSaS,  BBBOLDIira  BIM, 
IiOTBD  HIM,  AHD  SAID  UBTO  HIM,  '  OBB  THIHG  THOU  LAOKBST ;  00 
THT  WAT,  BBLL  WHATSOBYBB  THOU  HAST,  ABD  QITB  TO  THB  POOB, 
ABD  THOU  SHALT  HAYB  TBBA8UBB  IB  BBAYBB  ;  ABD  OOMB,  TAKB  UP 
THB  0B088,  ABD  FOLLOW  MB.'  ABD  HB  WAS  SAD  AT  THAT  SAYXBG, 
ABD  WBBT  AWAY  QBIBYBD  ;  FOB  HB  HAD  QBBAT  POSSBSSIOHS. 

What  made  this  young  man  retire  in  sorrow  from 
before  the  face  of  Christ?  That  the  demand  made 
upon  him  was  quite  irrational,  all  political  economists 
would  confidently  assure  him.  That  he  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a  life  so  pure  and  orderly, 
would  be  declared  by  every  worthy  neighbour  and  all 
judicious  divines.  And  if  he  carried  home  with  him 
any  traces  of  the  sadness  with  which  he  turned  from 
the  eye  of  Jesus,  no  doubt  he  was  cheered  up,  as  far 
as  might  be,  by  the  loving  rebukes  of  wife  or  friends, 
chiding  his  misgivings,  and  laughing  his  thoughtfulness 
away.  If  a  man  who  keeps  all  the  commandments 
may  not  be  happy,  who  may !  With  a  memory  clear 
of  reproach  from  the  youth  up,  whence  can  he  have 
drawn  the  cloud  to  shade  so  innocent  a  soul  ?  All  the 
sources  of  inward  care  and  conflict  seem  to  be  excluded 
here ;  and  we  appear  to  have  the  perfect  representative 
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of  a  life  at  peace.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ruler*s 
property,  which  was  ample  for  external  comfort,  he 
had  fulfilled  the  one  grand  requisite  of  moral  content- 
ment and  repose ;  he  had  established  a  harmony 
between  his  perceptions  and  his  actions,  and  framed 
his  modes  of  conduct  by  his  sentiments  of  right. 
Now  there  is,  apparently,  no  other  condition  of  inward 
peace  than  this.  All  men  feel  the  worth  of  the  spiritual 
afifections  that  solicit  them,  and  revere  the  obligation 
of  the  better  to  exclude  the  worse.  All  men  feel  also 
the  comparative  strength  of  these  same  afifections,  and 
find  in  some  a  power  which  others  inefifectually  dispute. 
Wherever  the  order  of  strength  agrees  exactly  with  the 
order  of  worth ;  wherever  the  desire  known  to  be  the 
highest,  is  also  the  most  intense,  and  no  brute  passion 
usurps  the  throne  instead  of  serving  as  the  foot- 
stool ;  wherever  the  habits  are  shaped  and  proportioned 
by  the  scale  of  excellence  and  beauty  within ;  there, 
strife  and  sorrow  cannot  be ;  there,  is  the  glad  consent 
between  hand  and  heart,  the  concord  between  our 
worship  and  our  will,  which  charms  away  the  approach 
of  care.  This  harmony  may  be  attained  in  either  of 
two  ways:  by  tuning  up  the  life  to  the  key-note  of 
thought ;  or  by  letting  down  the  thought  to  the  pitch  of 
the  actual  life.  He  who  will  persistently  follow  his 
highest  impulses  and  convictions,  who  will  trust  only 
these  amid  noisier  claims,  and  constrain  himself  to  go 
with  them  alike  in  their  fEuntness  and  their  might, 
shall  not  find  his  struggle  everlasting :  his  wrestlings 
shall  become  fewer  and  less  terrible  :  the  hand  of  Gtod, 
so  dim  to  him  and  doubtful  at  the  first,  shall  in  the  end  be 
the  only  thing  that  is  clear  and  sure  :  his  best  shall  be  his 
strongest  too.  But  this,  which  is  a  holy  peace,  is  not 
the  only  rest  open  to  the  contradictions  of  our  nature. 
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There  is  also  an  escape  from  discord  by  an  inverse  and 
descending  path.  And  if  a  man  will  steadily  follow 
his  strongest  impulses,  without  regard  to  their  vileness 
or  their  worth,  will  give  no  heed  to  any  whispering 
compunction,  will  do  only  and  always  what  he  likes ; 
from  him  too  the  jarring  and  conflict  of  nature  shall 
pass  away :  God's  spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  him, 
to  turn  his  wilful  steps :  the  angels  that  beset  his  path 
with  entreaty,  with  protest,  with  defiance,  will  thin  off 
till  they  are  seen  no  more :  he  will  enjoy  a  cheerful 
and  comfortable  exemption  from  anything  divine ;  and, 
by  withdrawal  of  all  else,  his  strongest  affections  will 
become  his  best.  So  far  as  mere  ease  and  pleasure  are 
concerned,  there  is  not  perhaps  much  to  choose  between 
these  two  opposite  modes  of  self-reconciliation.  If  a 
man  resolves  to  disown  the  upper  region  of  his  nature^ 
he  may  find  entertainment,  if  that  be  all,  in  the  lower ; 
and  care  may  be  made  to  fly  before  the  gas-lamps  and 
merriment  of  the  vault,  as  well  as  beneath  the  star- 
light of  the  observatory  and  the  silence  of  the  skies. 
The  difference  is  not  sentient,  but  moral ;  between  the 
harmonies  of  the  world  above,  and  the  enchantments 
of  Circe's  isle ;  the  one,  a  music  straying  from  the 
gate  of  heaven,  and  waking  the  soul  to  share  the  vigils 
of  immortals ;  the  other,  composing  it  to  sleep  upon 
the  verge  of  hell.  It  was,  however,  in  the  nobler  way 
that  the  young  man  in  the  text  had  established  his 
right  to  an  unanxious  life,  and  attracted  the  love  of 
Christ :  he  had  conformed  his  habits  to  his  moral  sense, 
not  sunk  his  moral  sense  to  the  level  of  his  habits. 
What  then  had  happened  to  disturb  the  rest  arising 
from  their  concord  ? 

The  truth  is,   this  young  ruler  had  had  all  the 
content  that  noble  minds  can  derive  from  the  order  of  a 
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well-regulated  life.  He  bad  come  to  the  end  of  all  saoh 
satisfactions,  and  found  them  fairly  spent.  They  had 
become  to  him  mere  negative  conditions  of  repose, 
without  which  indeed  he  would  sink  into  self-contempt; 
but  with  which  he  rose  into  no  self-reverence,  and  scarce 
escaped  the  hauntings  of  a  perpetual  penitence.  He 
felt  that  if  this  were  all — this,  which  was  but  the  native 
path  and  beaten  track  of  his  soul, — the  field  of  duty 
was  no  such  glorious  thing ;  and  some  diviner  terms 
might  have  been  asked,  ere  this  flat  earth  should  win 
eternal  life.  A  store  of  unexhausted  power,  z  pressure 
towards  loftier  aspiration,  led  him  to  fix  an  eager  eye 
on  Christ,  and  be  ready  for  intenser  work ;  and  to  be 
referred  only  to  the  old  commands,  and  sent  back  to 
the  familiar  task,  spread  the  dull  shade  over  his  heart 
again.  He  had  reached  the  stage  of  character,  which 
all  men,  as  they  are  more  faithful,  the  sooner  reach, 
when  the  conscience  breaks  out  beyond  the  life,  and 
demands  a  sphere  of  enterprise  larger  than  the  home 
domain  with  all  its  settled  ways.  There  is,  there  can 
be,  no  list  of  actions,  no  scheme  of  habits,  that  will 
permanently  represent  your  duty,  and  stand  as  a  per- 
petual diagram  of  right.  Only  while  it  is  yot  un- 
realized, while  it  rises  ideally  above  you,  and  reproaches 
your  slurred  and  broken  lines  of  order,  is  it  truly  the 
emblem  of  your  obligations  :  the  moment  you  overtake 
it,  and  fall  into  coincidence  with  it,  its  function  is  ^one, 
and  it  guides  and  teaches  you  no  more;  it  becomes 
simply  what  you  are^  which  is  always  parted  by  an 
interval  from  what  you  ought  to  be.  Moral  excellence 
is  a  state  of  the  afTections,  and  must  be  measured  by 
their  purity  and  depth ;  and  in  doing  merely  what 
is  habitual  the  afifections  cannot  keep  awake :  they  live 
upon  fresh  thoughts  and  demand  ever  new  toils :  their 
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eye  is  intent  upon  the  future,  drawn  thither  by  a  holy 
light ;  and  if  once  it  retires  upon  the  present,  it  droops 
into  a  fiatal  sleep.  Obedience  to  a  perfect  God  can  be 
nothing  less  than  a  service  constantly  rendered  by  the 
will ;  a  voluntary  effort,  given  largely  and  ungrudgingly 
in  proportion  to  the  gratefulness  and  magnanimity  of 
the  souly  and  not  therefore  stinted  in  the  angel,  while  it 
is  lavished  in  the  man.  But  from  all  that  is  customary 
the  living  forces  of  the  will  retire ;  achieving  ease,  it 
loses  sanctity :  it  is  a  slain  victim,  acceptable  to-day, 
unclean  to-morrow ;  for  God  will  have  at  his  altar  the 
very  breath  and  blood  of  life,  and  not  alone  its  shape 
and  shell.  And  so  it  is,  that  there  is  something  truly 
infinite  in  duty :  it  is  a  region  that  can  never  be  en- 
closed ;  we  pitch  our  tent  upon  its  boundary  field,  and 
08  we  survey  it^  we  detect  an  ampler  realm  beyond.  As 
the  body  could,  by  no  far  travelling,  find  a  station 
where  the  arm  might  not  yet  be  stretched  forth  ;  so  the 
soul  can  be  borne  by  no  progress  to  a  point  where  the 
freewill  shall  not  take  another  step.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  the  mind  of  all  responsible  beings,  there 
must  be  a  perpetual  alternation  between  two  opposite 
states,  of  rest  and  unrest,  succeeding  and  reproducing 
each  other.  While  the  moral  conceptions  are  in  clear 
advance  of  the  actions,  there  is  a  secret  shame  which 
forbids  repose :  a  sense  of  sorrowful  aspiration  impels 
the  will  to  earnest  effort,  and  sends  it  panting  after  the 
divine  form  that  invites  it  on.  At  length  Faith  and  He- 
solution  overtake  the  image ;  the  interval  is  conquered, 
and  that  which  was  a  vision  in  the  past  is  a  reality  of 
the  present :  the  outer  and  the  inner  life  concur ;  and 
for  awhile  the  healthy  joy  of  a  good  conscience  touches 
the  features  with  its  light.  But  in  this  absence  of 
moral  confusion,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  sacred 
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peacoi  the  energies  of  a  pore  mind^  released  from 
severer  action,  push  forward  to  the  seizure  of  higher 
thoughts.  The  conscience,  wounded  and  hleeding  no 
more,  and  cherished  by  the  healthful  air  of  God's  ap- 
proval, is  sure  to  open  into  nobler  dimensions.  In 
truth  it  is  the  chief  good  of  a  wBll-ordered  structure  of 
habits  that  it  protects  the  living  soul  within,  frees  it 
from  mean  dangers,  and  gives  it  leave  to  grow.  And 
so  the  sentiments  of  duty  burst  from  their  confinement, 
and  leave  the  life  again  behind ;  restoring  the  spirit  to 
its  strife,  till  the  intolerable  chasm  be  traversed  as 
before.  This  systole  and  diastole  of  the  moral  nature 
is  as  truly  needfrd  to  its  vital  action,  as  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  to  our  physical  existence.  Only,  their 
period  is  indefinitely  various,  from  a  moment  to  a  life. 
Some  men  you  may  find,  whose  habits  and  whose  con- 
science  settle  down  in  fixed  partnership  for  this  world, 
and  are  never  seen  diverging;  not,  alas!  from  the 
agility  of  their  habits,  but  from  the  sluggishness  of 
their  conscience.  Their  moral  perceptions  are  abso- 
lutely stationary,  or  show  them  even  less  of  heaven  in 
their  manhood  than  in  their  youth.  Doing  what  they 
think  right,  and  thinking  nothing  right  but  what  they 
do,  they  approve  themselves  and  look  up  to  nothing. 
They  are  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  great  law  of 
alternation ;  only,  its  oscillation  is  dull  and  slow ;  and 
its  sweep  of  rest  having  occupied  this  life,  its  sorrowfril 
return  must  begin  another.  In  nobler  men,  the  period 
of  the  soul  is  quicker:  for  awhile,  they  fulfil  their  moral 
aims,  and  after  conquest  enjoy  the  victory ;  they  pitch 
their  tent  upon  the  field,  and,  not  without  a  glad 
thanksgiving,  accept  a  brief  repose.  But  high  hearts 
are  never  long  without  hearing  some  new  call,  some 
distant  clarion  of  God,  even  in  tbdr  dreams :  and  soon 
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ihey  are  observed  to  break  up  the  camp  of  ease,  and 
start  on  some  fresh  march  of  faithful  service.  And  to 
such  productive  wills  the  era  of  rest,  like  the  Creator's 
Sabbath,  is  but  as  a  sixth — and  that  all  filled  with 
hallowed  hours, — ^to  the  working  days  whose  morning 
and  evening  enclose  and  reclaim  some  realm  of  beauty 
out  of  chaos.  And  finally,  looking  higher  still,  we  find 
those  who  never  wait  till  their  moral  work  accumulates, 
and  who  reward  resolution  with  no  rest;  with  whom 
therefore  the  alternation  is  instantaneous  and  constant ; 
who  do  the  good  only  to  see  the  better,  and  see  the 
better  only  to  achieve  it ;  who  are  too  meek  for  trans- 
port, too  faithful  for  remorse,  too  earnest  for  repose ; 
whose  worship  is  action,  and  whose  action  ceaseless 
aspiration. 

This  last  case,  in  which  the  law  of  alternation  has 
its  period  reduced  to  a  vanishing  interval,  fulfils  our 
conception  of  an  angel-mind.  To  higher  natures  it 
belongs  to  have  nothing  discordant,  nothing  inter- 
mittent :  their  thought  ever  advancing,  their  will  never 
lingering,  the  disturbance  between  them  is  annihUated 
as  fast  as  it  is  created ;  and  with  activity  more  glorious 
than  ours,  they  substitute  for  our  human  periodicity  a 
diviner  constancy.  If,  as  the  prophet's  dream  proclaims, 
there  is  'no  night'  in  the  better  world,  Uie  scene, 
unshaded  by  the  darkness,  unkindled  by  the  blaze  of 
day,  is  the  fitting  residence  for  beings  exempt  from  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  energy  and  repose ;  who  have  no 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  but  from  whose  fragrant 
and  fervid  mind  the  cloud  of  incense  eternally  ascends; 
whose  affections  send  forth  no  interrupted  anthem,  but 
in  ever-living  harmony  continually  cry,  *  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  art,  and  wast,  and  art 
to  come.'     This  characteristic  in  our  conception  of 
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more  heavenly  natures  presents  them  to  us  under  an 
aspect  of  intent,  yet  passionless,  serenity.  We  attribute 
to  them  a  perfect  moral  beauty, — a  godlike  symmetry 
of  goodness, — ^which  fills  us  with  reverence,  trust, 
affection,  which  draws  from  us  the  sigh  of  hope,  and 
refreshes  us  in  the  weariness  of  our  harsher  life.  But 
we  ascribe  to  them  no  merit ;  we  desire  for  them  no 
reward;  no  plaudits  burst  from  our  hearts  as  we 
meditate  their  high  career.  As  soon  almost  should  we 
think  of  applauding  the  perfectness  of  God.  A  spirit 
that  undergoes  no  struggle  is  out  of  the  sphere  of 
recompense ;  being  either  below  the  point  of  noble 
strife,  80  as  not  to  deserve  reward;  or  above,  so  as 
not  to  need  it.  The  perfect  proportion  between  power 
and  perception  which  we  recognize  in  diviner  natures 
excludes  idl  idea  of  resistance :  there  is  no  hesitation 
for  volition  to  encounter ;  whatever  Is  felt  to  be  best  is 
also  loved  as  dearest,  and  simply  pursued  without  a 
rival  in  the  thoughts.  This  entire  coalescence  of  the 
order  of  goodness  and  the  order  of  desire,  this  instant 
and  spontaneous  adaptation  of  the  Will  to  the  Con- 
science through  every  stage  of  moral  progression, 
distinguishes  our  notion  of  saintly  excellence,  and 
Aimishes  our  clearest  image  of  a  higher  world. 

The  conditions  of  this  world,  however,  are  of  a 
lower  and  less  glorious  kind.  We  must  rise  by  suc- 
cessive stages,  not  by  perennial  flight.  We  have  always 
something  to  overtake ;  and  there  is  a  distance,  but  too 
appreciable,  between  what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to 
jbe, — ^between  what  we  wish  and  what  we  reverence. 
This  distance  can  be  recovered  only  by  successive 
paroxysms  of  effort,  prolonged  into  patient  perseverance. 
We  cannot  hope  to  be  released  from  this  demand  upon 
our  half-reluctant  powers,  and  must   hold  ourselves 
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ready,  with  resolute  alacrity,  now  to  lash  and  now  to 
cheer  them  on.  When  we  have  fairly  won  a  point,  and 
brought  up  our  habit  to  our  conscience,  the  penitential 
interval,  destroyed  for  the  moment,  instantly  begins  to 
grow  again.  For,  while  action,  breathless  with  success- 
ful toil,  sits  down  to  rest,  afifection,  which  has  long 
been  there,  is  moving  on.  While  our  moral  love  is 
ever  in  the  future,  our  will  becomes  entangled  in  the 
past;  detained  by  clinging  habits  and  lulled  by  old 
contentments,  it  sleeps  upon  its  triumphs  till  it  is  sur- 
prised by  sudden  foes.  Every  new  perception  of  good, 
every  dawning  upon  us  of  higher  obligations,  finds  our 
active  forces  pledged  and  pre-engaged  to  some  poorer 
work,  from  which  we  have  to  tear  ourselves  away.  This 
it  is  that  makes  all  human  faithfulness  not  holy  but 
strenuous,  and  constitutes  the  difiierence  between  the 
saint  and  the  hero.  In  proportion  to  the  resistance 
which  is  felt,  and  the  efibrt  set  up  against  it,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  natural  desire  which  is  put 
aside  for  its  inferior  worth, — is  the  virtue  admitted  to 
be  noble  and  heroic:  we  praise  it  with  a  glad  and 
glorious  heart :  we  celebrate  it  as  a  triumph ;  and  cry 
— what  we  could  never  say  to  angel  or  to  God, — *  Well 
done ! '  The  sentiment  seems  to  imply  that  the 
achievement  is  something  more  than  could  be  expected. 
But  if  such  crisis  of  conflict  comes  to  ourselves,  we 
know  well  that  it  is  not  in  our  option  to  shrink  from  it 
with  innocence ;  that  to  discern  a  moral  good  as  pos- 
sible, is  to  come  under  the  obligation  to  make  it  real. 
And  if  the  effort  is  faithlessly  declined,  there  inevitably 
creeps  upon  us,  first,  an  ignominious  sorrow;  and  next, 
a  sadder  and  more  fatal  loss  of  the  sorrow^  and  of  all 
true  worship  of  the  heart. 

This  first  j^ef  it  was  that  took  the  young  ruler  with 
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mournfal  steps  away :  and  an  anticipation  of  the  second 
that  led  Jesus  to  look  on  him  with  a  boundless  pity. 
Christ  saw  in  him  the  soul^  which^  if  it  could  but  be 
the  hero,  would  become  the  angSBl ;  if  not,  would  sink^ 
with  many  an  ineffectual  horror,  into  infinite  depths. 
The  man's  early  life  had  enabled  him  to  see^  what  was 
hidden  from  consciences  more  confused,  the  divine  per- 
fectness  of  Christ.  The  chief  value  of  his  good  ways, 
of  his  steady  heed  to  the  commandments,  was  that  it 
just  brought  him  favourably  to  this  very  moment,  and 
set  him  with  open-eyed  perception  before  Messiah's 
face.  By  the  vision  of  so  holy  a  spirit,  as  it  passed 
near  him,  he  had  caught  the  feeling  of  a  higher  life 
than  that  of  well-ordered  habit ;  had  been  irresistibly 
drawn  to  put  the  question  so  fatal  to  his  peace; 
had  heard  his  own  consciousness  repeated,  and  sent 
like  a  bell-stroke  to  his  heart,  in  the  deep  words,  '  Yet 
lackest  thou  one  thing; '  yet  withal  he  had  not  strength 
to  follow,  and  went  away  with  the  cloud  settled  on  his 
spirit.  And  once  having  seen  and  refused  a  better  life, 
he  finds  that  the  merely  good  life,  adequate  before,  has 
lost  all  its  sacredness.  Henceforth  it  is  without  a 
charm  and,  empty  of  every  inspiration ;  and  lies  before 
him  with  dead  and  leaden  aspect,  tinged  with  no  glory, 
and  promising  no  heaven.  And  every  mind  of  imper* 
feet  earnestness  has  to  bear  a  like  burden  of  sorrow ; 
— not  the  Christ-Uke  sorrow  of  infinite  aspiration, 
chasing  a  good  it  cannot  fully  overtake  ;  for  that  is  a 
sorrow  with  upward  look,  piercing  the  heavens  with  a 
gaze  of  prayer : — but  the  shameful  sorrow  of  penitent 
infirmity,  retreating  from  the  good  it  has  refused  to 
follow ;  a  sorrow  with  ever  downcast  look,  to  which  the 
heavens  are  hid,  and  the  earth  bereft  of  beauty  and 
soiled  with  common  dust. 
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All  men  are  liable  to  this  grievoas  experience ;  for 
all  are  visited  by  gleams  of  something  fairer  and  more 
faithful  than  their  own  lives.  But  those  are  most  fear- 
fully exposed  to  it,  who  have  the  dangerous  yet  glorious 
gift  of  high  powers  and  opportunities.  Had  Christ 
never  crossed  the  path  of  that  youth  of  great  posses- 
sions, his  imagination  would  have  remained  without  its 
divinest  picture,  and  his  conscience  without  its  deadliest 
reproach.  Or  had  he  been  rich  only,  and  not  thought- 
ful too,  he  might  have  passed  that  consecrated  figure 
by,  and  felt  no  shadow  fall  on  his  content.  The  privi- 
lege and  the  sadness  came  together.  And  those  who 
are  haunted  by  no  visions  of  higher  good,  who  see  only 
what  the  sun  or  moon  may  shine  upon  ; — on  whom  no 
lifted  veil  lets  in  the  splendours  so  kindling  to  the 
nobler  Reason,  so  fatal  to  the  feeble  Will, — escape  the 
sighs  of  bitterest  regret.  Whoso  is  placed  of  God 
upon  the  loftiest  heights,  is  on  the  verge  of  the  most 
enshadowed  chasms.  The  revelations  of  thought  and 
conscience  are  awful  privileges,  vainly  coveted  by  pro- 
fane ambition,  and,  even  to  the  devout  and  wise,  safe 
only  when  received  with  pure  self-renunciation.  The 
richest  lights  that  fall  upon  the  soul  lie  next  to  the 
deepest  tones  of  shade.  Messiah's  first  gaze  of  divine 
afifection  on  the  half-earnest  youth  would  doubtless  send 
through  his  heart  a  hopeful  joy :  but  afterwards,  when 
he  had  lapsed  into  the  old  and  common  self,  that  very 
glance  would  become  a  terrible  remembrance.  And  so 
is  it  with  us  all :  eveiy  light  of  moral  beauty,  permitted 
to  enter,  but  not  allowed  to  guide  us,  becomes,  like  the 
after-image  of  the  sun  when  idly  stared  at,  a  dark  speck 
upon  the  soul,  which  follows  us  at  aU  our  work,  adheres 
to  every  object,  approaches  and  recedes  in  dreams,  and 
is  neither  evaded  by  movement^  nor  washed  out  by 
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tears.  If  the  fairest  gifts  are  not  to  be  turned  into 
haunting  griefs,  it  can  only  be  by  following  in  the  ways 
of  duty  and  denial  along  which  they  manifestly  lead  ; 
and,  while  yet  they  look  upon  us,  like  the  eye  of  Christ, 
with  a  sacred  love,  resolving  on  that  quiet  self-surrender, 
which  shall  meet  their  solemn  claim,  and  prevent  our 
ever  hearing  again  the  words,  *  Yet  lackest  thou  one 
thing/ 


XXV. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 


Fhilxpfians  I.  21. 

rOR  TO  KE,  TO  UYB  IS  CHRIST,    AKD  TO  DII  IS  OAIH. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  one  who  could  feel  death 
to  be  a  gain,  must  have  had  few  treasures  in  life  to  lose. 
The  sentiment  evidently  belongs  to  a  heart  that  had 
either  outlived  the  objects  of  affection  and  favourite 
pursuit ;  or  else  had  loved  little,  while  capable  of  loving 
much,  and  was  unattached  to  the  scene  of  human  ex- 
istence except  at  its  points  of  duty.  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  a  mind  disengaged  from  external 
realities,  keeping  together  and  entire  in  its  own  feelings, 
interested  most  profoundly  in  the  abstractions  of  its  own 
faith  and  hope,  may  welcome  the  transition  to  another 
form  of  being,  in  which  it  will  retain  its  individuality 
complete,  and  be  surrounded  by  new  objects  tempting 
it  at  length  to  open  forth.  He  that  has  no  deep  root 
in  this  world,  may  suffer  transplantation  without  pain. 
And  thus  it  was  with  Paul.  His  ardent  and  generous 
soul  had  fastened  itself  on  no  one  living  object,  but  on 
an  abstraction,  a  thing  of  his  own  mind,  the  truth. 
For  half  his  life  a  wanderer  over  the  earth,  no  place 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  domestic  eye.    Called  as  he 
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was  into  ever  new  society,  and  passing  rapidly  through 
all  orders  of  men ;  accustomed  to  study  in  quick  suc- 
cession the  feelings  of  slave  and  philosopher,  of  Jew, 
of  Asiatic,  of  Athenian  and  Boman,  his  personal  sym- 
pathies were  disciplined  to  promptitude  rather  than 
to  profundity.  He  rested  nowhere  long  enough  to  feel 
his  nature  silently  yet  irrevocably  depositing  itself 
there ;  but  was  at  all  times  ready  to  gather  up  his 
feelings  and  pass  on.  Christ  and  God,  the  objects  of 
his  most  earnest  love,  were  viewless  and  ideal  here, 
and  would  become  realities  only  when  death  had 
transferred  him  to  the  future.  It  is  true  that  a  noble 
attachment  bound  him  to  his  disciples ;  but  he  loved 
them,  less  in  their  individual  persons  and  for  their  own 
sakes,  than  as  depositaries  of  the  truth, — ^as  links  of  a 
living  chain  of  minds  by  which  that  truth  would  com- 
plete its  circuit,  and  find  a  passage  for  its  renovating 
power.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  his  outward  condition 
to  which  his  desires  could  eagerly  cling.  The  world, 
as  a  place  of  shelter,  had  been  spoiled  for  him  by  the 
Gospel :  his  pure  tastes  were  revolted,  his  sympathies 
stung  at  every  turn  :  at  Jerusalem,  the  impending  fate 
of  friends  and  country  brooded  on  his  spirit  like  a 
cloud :  in  Home,  the  springs  of  social  enjoyment  were 
poisoned  by  the  penetrating  taint  of  a  voluptuous  poly- 
theism ;  at  every  table  was  the  altar,  on  every  tongue 
the  light  oath,  of  Idolatry.  In  every  aspect  society 
presented  a  scene,  not  for  rest,  but  for  toil :  not  to 
be  enjoyed,  but  to  be  reformed:  it  offered  no  place 
where  the  Christian  might  innocently  retreat  'within 
the  sanctity  of  a  home ;  but  summoned  him  forth,  in 
the  spirit  of  an  earnest  and  almost  impatient  benevo- 
lence, to  purchase,  by  his  own  good  fight  of  persuasion 
and  of  faith,  a  fuller  purity  and  peace  for  coming  times* 
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In  this  noble  conflict,  life  afforded  to  Paul  the  satis- 
factions of  moral  victory ;  but  death  offered  the  per- 
secuted Apostle  the  only  prospect  of  personal  release  : 
from  the  prison  it  would  transfer  him  to  the  skies ;  and 
the  fetters  would  fall  from  his  hand  in  the  freedom  of 
immortality. 

That  Paul,  thus  insulated  from  earthly  attachments, 
should  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the  future  than  in  the 
present,  is  perfectly  natural.  But  when  Chrietians  take 
up  this  feeling  as  essential  to  every  disciple ; — when  they 
proclaim  it  a  solemn  duty  to  postpone  every  human  feel- 
ing to  the  attractions  of  the  eternal  state ; — when  they 
say,  'it  is  not  enough  to  take  the  promises  to  your  heart 
as  true  comfort  in  your  sorrow,  but  even  in  glad  scenes 
of  life,  in  youth,  amid  the  ties  of  nature,  in  the  very 
jubilee  of  the  affections,  you  must  yearn  towards  Heaven 
more  than  to  the  world,  and  feel  that  to  go  is  far  better 
than  to  stay ;  * — they  are  guilty  of  an  insincere  and  mis- 
chievous parody  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Apostle.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  rhapsodies  of  a  prevalent  fanati- 
cism, no  one  has  any  vital  religion,  who  does  "not  think 
the  world  a  waste,  and  life  a  burden,  and  all  human 
affections  snares  of  sin  :  whose  impressions  of  God, 
and  emotions  towards  Christ,  do  not  far  transcend  in 
their  intensity  the  love  of  kindred  and  of  men;  and 
who  do  not,  in  all  earnest  moments  of  reflection,  sigh 
for  the  hour  which  shall  rescue  them  from  their 
mortality.  If  a  shade  creeps  upon  the  countenance  at 
the  consciousness  that  youth  departs,  and  that  the  foot 
has  already  entered  the  declining  path;  if  we  cannot 
think  of  the  wreck  of  vigour  without  regret,  or  look 
into  a  grave  without  a  sigh  ;  if  we  manifest  in  any  way 
that  the  mystery  of  mortaUty  presses  upon  our  hearts 
to  sadden  them ; — the  only  comfort  that  is  offered  us 
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is^  that  we  can  have  no  real  Christianity  within  ns; 
and,  since  we  shrink  from  the  thought  of  death  so 
much,  and  yearn  for  Heaven  so  little,  we  must  expect 
the  retribution  that  never  ends.  Even  those  who  hold 
a  creed  more  merciful  than  this,  regard  such  feelings 
with  grave  disapprobation,  and  suppose  them  to  have 
their  root  in  distrust  of  Providence,  and  doubts  of 
Immortality.  Yet  the  human  heart  quietly  vindicates 
its  own  right,  and  still  weeps  for  death :  the  last  hour 
is  still  felt  to  be  a  trial,  not  a  joy, — a  fitting  time  for 
resignation  and  meek  trust,  not  for  transport ;  and,  to 
bear  it  well,  is  held  sufficient  proof  of  a  good  and 
faithful  hope.  In  spite  of  the  imagined  eagerness  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,  even  the  elect  preserve  their 
mortal  life  with  no  less  care  than  the  unbeliever ;  and 
religious  suicides,  in  impatience  for  an  assured  salva- 
tion, are  crimes  unheard  of  yet :  nor  is  the  funeral 
converted  yet  from  a  scene  of  grief  into  an  ovation.  It 
is  obvious  then  that  in  this  assumption  of  the  Apostolic 
sentiment  there  is  a  latent  insincerity, — an  unconscious 
self-delusion, — as  indeed  there  always  is,  where  states 
of  feeling  rarely  attainable  are  insisted  on  as  essential 
duties.  Unhappily,  this  hollow  and  inflated  religion  is 
far  from  being  a  harmless  self-deception.  Sarcastic 
sagacity  sees  its  emptiness  and  scoffs.  Minds  affec- 
tionate and  refined  are  revolted  by  a  faith,  calling  for 
the  excision  of  human  affections  which  are  an  integral 
portion  of  their  life,  and  scowling  on  that  lofty  melan- 
choly which  has  been  often  declared  inseparable  from 
superior  natures.  And  thus  the  profession  of  religion, 
in  its  more  earnest  form,  is  apt  to  be  found  in  associa- 
tion with  the  cold  heart  that,  caring  but  slightly  for  any- 
thing here,  gains  an  easy  credit  for  sublimer  aspirations ; 
that  reviles  a  scene  of  existence  to  whose  beauty  it  is 
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insensible,  and  plumes  itself  on  freedom  from  human 
attachments,  which  it  is  not  noble  enough  to  feel;  that 
has  no  better  way  of  clothing  the  Heaven  above  with 
glory,  than  by  making  the  earth  below  look  hideous. 
In  order  to  present  some  counteraction  of  conceptions 
80  injurious,  it  may  be  useful  to  define  the  actual  place 
which  the  immortal  hope  should  occupy  in  our  regards. 

The  true  and  natural  state  of  mind  is  found,  I  appre- 
hend, when  the  futurity  offered  to  our  hopes  is  less 
loved  than  happy  and  virtuous  existence  on  earth,  but 
more  loved  than  life  here  upon  unfaithful  or  forbidden 
terms ; — ^when,  leaving  unimpaired  our  content  with 
permitted  happiness,  it  brings  the  needful  solace  to 
affliction.  It  matters  not  that  the  realities  of  that 
higher  world  will  doubtless  transcend  our  happiest  life, 
and  the  successive  stages  of  our  being  be  ever  progres- 
sive in  excellence.  The  reality  can  affect  us  only 
through  our  ideas  of  it ;  and  these  ideas  present  us 
with  so  faint  an  image  of  the  truth,  that  its  vividness 
must  be  surpassed  by  the  warmer  and  nearer  light  of 
oar  actual  and  happy  experience. 

The  future  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  compete 
with  the  present  in  our  desires,  because  our  conceptions 
of  it  are  necessarily  nothing  more  than  a  selection  from 
the  present.  The  scenery  of  our  immortal  hope  is 
constructed  from  the  scattered  elements  of  our  mortal 
life.  We  borrow  from  memory  its  peaceful  retrospect, 
from  conscience  its  emotions  of  satisfied  duty,  from 
reason  its  delighted  perceptions  of  truth,  from  affection 
and  faith  the  repose  of  human  sympathy,  and  the  glow 
of  diviner  aspiration :  and,  combining  all  into  one  full 
thought  glorified  by  the  element  of  eternity,  we  see 
before  us  the  Future  of  our  hopes.  Whatever  other 
resources  the  great  reality  may  contain,  whatever  im- 
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penetrable  mysteries  lie  within  the  ample  folds  of  its 
duration,  must  be  inoperative  on  us,  because  not  pre- 
sent to  our  minds.  We  look  therefore  at  earth  as 
comprising  all  the  good  which  we  have  ever  expe- 
rienced :  we  look  at  heaven  as  repeating  some.  And 
though  in  words  we  may  be  assured  of  the  superior 
intensity  of  the  latter,  in  thought  we  can  but  dwell  on 
it  as  it  has  been  felt ; — he  who  has  felt  profoundly, 
anticipating  vividly; — ^he  whose  emotions  are  obtuse, 
looking  on  nothing  but  a  blank.  Nor  does  the  con- 
ception of  immense  duration  practically  impart  much 
brilliancy  to  the  impressions  of  faith ;  for,  time  is 
nothing  to  us,  except  as  it  is  replete  with  events,  com- 
pounded of  successive  points  of  consciousness ;  and  we 
have  no  adequate  stock  of  conceptions  of  the  future 
wherewith  *to  fill  so  mighty  an  expectancy,  and  people 
with  various  interest  the  vacuity  of  infinite  ages.  The 
actual  effect  of  the  Eternal  hope  is  derived  from  the 
imagination  of  single  passages  of  experience, — from 
the  instantaneous  glance  of  some  moment  of  blessed- 
ness or  awe, — the  smiting  of  a  reproachful  thought, — • 
the  solution  of  a  sad  perplexity, — the  vision  of  a 
recovered  friend.  It  is  not  in  ordinary  human  nature 
to  prefer  the  fragmentary  happiness  of  Heaven,  as 
alone  it  can  appear  before  our  thoughts,  to  the  complete 
and  well-known  satisfactions  of  this  life  in  its  peaceful 
attitudes. 

Again,  the  future  is  to  us  an  abstraction,  a  phantom, 
a  floating  vision,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  rival  in  interest  the  positive  recollections  of  the 
actual  scene  in  which  we  are  placed.  Sensible  impres- 
sions, ideas  of  visible  and  audible  objects,  would  seem 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  distinct  and  vivid  con- 
ception :  and  when  they  depart,  and  we  are  called  to 
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think  of  eyents  without  any  scenery ;  of  emotions  with- 
out utterance ;  of  love  without  a  hand  to  grasp ;  of 
knowledge  without  the  converse  with  men  and  books, 
without  the  real  study  of  light  and  air  and  water,  and 
the  solid  rocks,  and  the  living  things  of  the  forest  and 
the  ocean ;  of  moral  growth  without  a  known  theatre 
of  action  ; — the  vision  is  apt  to  flit  away  in  impalpable 
and  spectral  forms.  It  is  not  that  we  derive  our  chief 
enjoyment  from  the  senses  :  but  material  impressions 
are  needful  as  the  centres,  the  fixed  points,  round 
which  feelings  and  recollections  and  imaginations  clus- 
ter,  and  mthont  which  they  are  speedily  dissipated. 
We  love  them,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  as  the 
shelter  and  the  shrine  of  sentiments  inefiSably  dear. 
The  memories  of  childhood, — ^how  do  they  rush  upon 
the  heart  when  we  revisit  the  very  scenes  in  which  they 
had  their  birth  !  One  tone  of  a  bell  whose  summons 
we  were  accustomed  to  obey, — the  sight  of  a  field  where 
we  met  the  companions  of  some  favourite  sport, — the 
re-entrance  beneath  a  roof  under  which  we  gathered 
with  brothers  and  sisters  around  the  Christmas  fire, — 
how  do  they  do  blessed  violence  to  time,  and  snatch  us 
into  the  past !  How  do  they  make  the  atmosphere  of 
our  thoughts  ring  with  the  merry  shout  of  playmates, 
or  paint  on  the  very  space  before  us  the  smile  of  some 
dear  absent  face,  or  whisper  the  meek  counsel  of  some 
departed  voice !  So  dependent  are  we  on  such  outward 
things,  that  even  slight  changes  in  the  parts  of  such  a 
scene  disturb  us ;  and  the  disappearance  of  a  building 
or  a  tree  seems  to  bereave  us  of  a  thousand  sympathies. 
Long  habit  endears  even  the  most  homely  familiarities 
of  our  existence,  and  we  cannot  part  with  them  without 
a  pang :  we  hang  our  thoughts  upon  the  surfaces  of  all 
things  round  us, — on  the  walls  of  our  home,  the  hours 
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of  the  day,  the  faces  of  neighbours,  the  quiet  of  oountry, 
or  the  stir  of  town.  And  then,  too,  the  domesticities 
of  life!  0  God!  they  would  be  too  much  for  our 
religion,  were  they  not  themselves  in  pure  hearts  a  very 
form  of  that  religion.  If  we  could  all  go  together,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  it :  but  that  separate  dropping  off, 
— that  departing  one  by  one, — that  drift  from  our  an- 
chorage alone, — that  thrust  into  a  widowed  heaven^^ 
who  can  deny  it  to  be  a  lonesome  thing  ?  It  is  mere 
ignorance  of  the  human  mind  to  expect  ihe  love  of  God 
to  overpower  all  this.  Why,  the  more  we  have  thought 
of  him,  the  more  we  have  venerated  and  trusted  him, 
80  much  the  more  closely  has  he  too  become  associated 
with  the  familiar  scenery  and  companions  of  our  life ; 
they  have  grown  into  his  image  and  interpreters ;  they 
have  established  themselves  as  the  shrine  of  our  piety, 
the  sanctuary  of  his  spirit,  the  expression  of  his  love  : 
and  when  we  are  torn  from  them,  we  seem  to  retire  to 
a  distance  from  his  shelter.  If  Christ  felt  the  cup  to 
be  bitter,  and  turned  for  a  moment  from  the  draught ; 
if  he  trembled  that  he  should  see  no  more  the  towers 
of  Jerusalem,  though  to  see  them  had  drawn  forth  pro- 
phetic tears ;  if  he  sorrowed  in  spirit  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  family  of  Bethany,  though  the  tie  was  that  of 
friendship  and  not  of  home;  if  he  hid  his  head  at 
parting  in  the  bosom  of  the  beloved  disciple,  though  to 
Mary  the  mother  that  disciple  was  needful  still ;  if  he 
had  rather  that  the  immortal  spirits  of  the  elder  time 
should  come  to  commune  with  him  under  the  familial 
oaks  of  Tabor,  than  himself  be  borne  to  them  he 
knew  not  whither ;  if  the  Mount  of  Olives,  his  favourite 
retreat  of  midnight  prayer,  and  the  shore  of  the  Galilean 
Lake,  witness  to  the  musings  and  enterprises  of  his 
opening  ministry,  and  the  verdant  slopes  of  Nazareth, 
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sacred  with  the  memories  of  early  years,  seemed  to  gaze 
in  upon  his  melted  soul  with  a  beseeching  look  that  he 
would  not  go ; — may  not  we,  without  the  reproach  of 
impiety  or  the  suspicion  of  unacknowledged  doubts,  feel 
that  to  depart  is  no  light  struggle,  and  cast  a  lingering 
glance  at  the  friendly  scene  we  quit  ?    It  is  not  the 
animal  conflict  of  death,  the  corporeal  pain  of  an  organ- 
ization ceasing  to  be  :  to  be  much  concerned  about  that 
were  an  unmanly  fear.     It  is  not  any  torturing  appro- 
heoBion  about  the  mysterious  futuref  any  dread  of  the 
great  secret,  any  questioning  whether  all  will  be  well 
there :  for  a  good  man  to  be  disturbed  with  such  feel- 
ings, ^hows  a  morbid  timidity  of  faith,  a  feeble  distrust 
of  the  benignity  of  Providence,  with  which   an  affec- 
tionate piety  will  have  no  sympathy.     It  is  simply  and 
solely  the  adieu  to  things  loved  and  left,  the  exchange 
of  the  familiar  for  the  new,  from  which  our  hearts  may 
be  justified  if  they  recoil.    Doubtless,  the  time  will 
come,   when   successive  strokes  of  bereavement  have 
fallen  upon  our  homes,  for  that  recoil  to  cease.     When 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  affections  the  lights  are  almost 
extinguished,  and  those  that  remain  only  enable  us  to 
read  the  inscriptions  on  the  multitude  of  surrounding 
tombs ;  when,  in  fact,  the  solitude  would  be,  not  to 
depart,  but  to  remain, — we  may  well  and  naturally  feel 
that  it  is  time  to  go,  and  our  prayer  may  be  to  be 
speedily  withdrawn  to  the  place  of  rest.     For  now, 
whatever  may  be  the  indistinctness  of  the  future,  the 
groups  of  friendship  are  there ;  they  make  the  best  part 
of  its  scenery ;  and  wherever  they  are  is  a  shelter  and  a 
home.    However  strange  to  us  the  colony  may  be  in 
which  they  dwell,  if,  as  we  cross  the  deeps  of  death, 
their  visionary  forms  shall  crowd  the  shore,  and  people 
the  hills  of  that  unvisited  abode,  it  will  be  to  us  '  a 
better  country,  even  a  heavenly.* 
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There  is  then  a  glow  in  this  world  more  genial  and 
less  faint  than  the  orb  of  everlasting  hope ;  and  yet  a 
darkness,  too,  most  thankful  for  its  mild  and  holy 
beams.  Pale  at  onr  mid-day,  it  attains  its  glory  at  our 
noon  of  night ;  and  if  it  does  not  light  us  at  our  work, 
lifts  us  when  we  watch  and  pray.  The  proper  entrance 
for  faith  and  hope  lies  between  the  ripeness  of  blessing 
and  the  deepening  of  sadness  ;  between  the  crown  and 
the  cFoss  of  life.  Do  you  think  that  so  modest  a  place 
for  so  great  an  expectation  is  injurious  to  the  dignity  of 
religion  ?  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  better  harmony  with  its 
humility :  at  least  it  seems  not  unsuitable  to  a  mind 
which  is  BO  grateful  for  the  present,  as  to  shrink  from 
pressing  anxious  claims  upon  the  future  :  which  loves 
80  well  the  given  world  of  God,  as  not  often  to  remind 
him  of  the  promised  one.  Were  this  the  only  eclipse 
which  the  immortal  prospect  is  liable  to  suffer,  there 
would  be  little  need  to  lament  the  languor  of  its  light. 
That  causes  less  excusable  also  intercept  its  influence, 
is  not  indeed  to  be  denied :  but  where  are  we  to  seek 
the  remedy  ?  Shall  we  endeavour  to  loosen  the  affec- 
tions from  this  life,  and  forbid  all  heart-allegiance 
towards  a  scene  to  which  we  are  tempted  so  strongly  to 
cling  ?  Alas !  we  shall  not  love  Heaven  more  for 
loving  earth  less :  this  would  be  a  mere  destruction  of 
one  set  of  sympathies,  in  no  way  tending  to  the  crea- 
tion of  another.  The  love  of  God  may  even  find  its 
root  in  the  love  of  kindred ;  and  admiration  of  hiF 
works  and  ways  is  the  germ  of  adoration  of  himself. 
If  it  is  from  the  blessings  of  the  present  that  we  con- 
struct our  conception  of  the  future;  to  enfeeble  our 
sense  of  these  blessings,  is  to  take  away  the  very 
materials  of  faith.  No ;  the  needful  thing  is  not  that 
we  abate,  but  that  we  consecrate,  the  interests  and 
Affections  of  our  life ;  entertain  them  with  a  thoughtful 
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heart ;  serve  them  with  the  will  of  duty ;  and  revere 
them  as  the  henediction  of  our  God.  The  same  spirit 
which  takes  the  veil  of  Deity  from  the  present  will 
drive  away  the  clouds  that  overhang  the  future :  and 
he  that  makes  his  moments  devout,  shall  not  feel  his 
eternity  to  he  cheerless.  And  as  it  is  the  fascinations 
of  affectionate  memory  that  hold  us  back,  they  may  be 
not  a  little  counteracted  by  the  creations  of  sacred  hope. 
We  shall  be  less  servilely  detained  among  things  seen, 
when  we  are  less  indolent  in  our  conceptions  of  things 
unseen ;  when  we  freely  cast  into  them  every  blessed 
remembrance,  every  high  pursuit,  every  unanswered 
aspiration,  every  image  pure  and  dear;  and  invest 
them  with  the  forms  of  a  divine  and  holy  beauty.  If 
the  particular  good  which  we  imagine  should  not  arrive, 
it  can  only  be  because  God  will  present  us  with  far 
better.  Without  this  free  licence  for  the  creations  of 
faith,  I  see  not  how,  while  we  are  mortals  yet,  Immor- 
tality can  exercise  its  due  attraction  upon  our  minds. 
To  die^  can  never,  vnthout  an  enthusiasm  which  does 
violence  to  reason  and  little  credit  to  the  heart,  be  an 
act  of  transport  /  so  low  as  an  act  of  submission  it  need 
not  sink ;  for  that  would  imply  a  belief  that  the  change 
from  the  present  to  the  future  is  for  evil.  It  is  most 
fitly  met  In  the  spirit  of  trust, — an  unbroken  belief 
that  it  is  for  the  better,  but  a  feeling  of  reluctance, 
which  we  distrust  and  check,  as  though  it  were  for  the 
worse ;  a  consciousness  that  if  we  chose  for  ourselves, 
we  should  remain  where  we  are,  yet  not  a  doubt  of  the 
greater  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God's  choice,  that  we 
should  go.  If  this  spirit  of  humble  faith  be  not  high- 
wrought  enough,  may  God  forgive  the  loving  hearts 
that  can  attain  no  better ! 
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AS  IS  THB  HEAYINLT,  8V0H  ABE  THST  ALSO  THAT  ABI  HSATSHLT. 

The  contempt  with  which  it  is  the  frequent  practice  of 
divines  to  treat  the  grounds  of  natural  religion,  be- 
trays an  ignorance  both  of  the  true  office  of  revelation, 
and  of  the  true  wants  of  the  human  heart.  It  cannot 
be  justified,  except  on  the  supposition  that  there  is 
some  contradiction  between  the  teachings  of  creation 
and  those  of  Christ,  with  some  decided  preponderance 
of  proof  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Even  if  the  Gospel 
furnished  a  series  of  perfectly  new  truths,  of  which 
nature  had  been  profoundly  silent,  it  would  be  neither 
reasonable  nor  safe  to  fix  exclusive  attention  on  these 
recent  and  historical  acquisitions,  and  prohibit  all  refer- 
ence to  those  elder  oracles  of  God,  by  which  his  Spirit, 
enshrined  in  the  glories  of  his  universe,  taught  the 
fathers  of  our  race.  And  if  it  be  the  function  of 
Christianity,  not  to  administer  truth  entirely  new,  but 
to  corroborate  by  fresh  evidence,  and  invest  with  new 
beauty,  and  publish  to  the  millions  with  a  voice  of 
power,  a  faith  latent  already  in  the  hearts  of  many, 
and  scattered  through  the  speculations  of  the  wise  and 
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noble  few, — to  erect  into  realities  the  dreams  which 
had  visited  a  half-inspired  philosophy,  interpreting  the 
life  and  lot  of  man ; — then  there  is  a  relation  between 
the  religion  of  nature  and  that  of  Christ, — a  relation 
of  original  and  supplement, — which  renders  the  one 
essential  to  the  apprehension  of  the  other.  Beyelation, 
you  say,  has  given  us  the  clue  by  which  to  thread  the 
labyrinth  of  creation,  and  extricate  ourselves  from  its 
passages  of  mystery  and  gloom.  Be  it  so ;  still,  there, 
in  the  scene  thus  cleared  of  its  perplexity,  must  our 
worship  be  paid,  and  the  manifestation  of  Deity  be 
sought.  If  the  use  of  revelation  be  to  explain  the 
perplexities  of  Providence  and  life,  it  would  be  a 
strange  use  to  make  of  the  explanation,  were  we  to 
turn  away  from  the  thing  explained.  We  hold  the  key 
of  heaven  in  our  hands;  what  folly  to  be  for  ever 
extolling  and  venerating  it,  whilst  we  prohibit  all  ap- 
proach to  the  temple,  whose  gates  it  is  destined  to 
unlock! 

The  great  doctrine  of  human  immortality  has  re- 
ceived from  Christianity  its  widest  and  noblest  efficacy ; 
has  been  lifted  for  many  a  generation  from  a  low  point 
of  probability  to  the  confines  of  certainty;  and  has 
found  in  the  glorified  "  Finisher  of  faith  "  an  answer  to 
the  difficulties  which  most  embarrass  the  divine  hope  of 
the  human  mind.    But  the  influence  which  is  most 
efiectual  in  diffusing  a  truth  In  the  first  instance,  is  not 
always  the  best  for  creating  the  later  and  calmer  faith  of 
the  reflecting  heart :  and  when  the  historical  illustra- 
tion has  parted  with  something  of  its  power,  it  may  be 
useful  to  the  feelings  and  imagination  to  dwell  on  con- 
siderations, of  feebler  force  perhaps,  but  of  nearer  and 
deeper  interest.     Thus  it  is  with  the  natural  indica- 
tions of  human  immortality.     Nature  and  life,  our 
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sins  and  sorrows,  our  virtues  and  our  peace,  have  on 
them  the  traces  of  a  great  futurity;  and  to  neglect 
these  is  to  pay  a  dubious  and  even  fatal  honour  to  reye- 
lation.  The  Christian  history  is  a  matter  long  past ; 
the  resurrection  of  our  great  Prophet  is  viewed  by  us 
at  the  remoter  end  of  a  series  of  centuries ;  and  the 
vibration  with  which  it  should  thrill  our  affections  is 
almost  lost  in  traversing  so  vast  a  gulf.  But  if  in  the 
actual  phenomena  of  human  life  and  its  distribution  of 
good  and  ill, — if  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  own 
minds,  there  are  evidences  of  a  cycle  of  existence  be- 
yond the  present,  we  have  here  a  voice,  not  of  history, 
but  of  experience,  bidding  us  look  up ;  a  warning  from 
the  living  present,  not  from  the  tomb  of  the  past :  and 
though  it  may  be  less  clear  in  its  announcements,  yet 
may  the  gentlest  whisper  at  our  right  hand  startle  us 
more  than  the  loudest  echo  from  afar.  It  is  a  solemn 
thing,  when  we  gaze  intently  at  the  dial  of  our  fate, 
and  listen  to  the  beats  that  number  our  vicissitudes,  to 
see  its  index  distinctly  pointing  to  eternity.  The  ex- 
clusive appeal  to  the  historical  evidence  of  futurity  is 
one  great  cause,  I  believe,  of  the  feeble  effect  of  this 
mighty  expectation.  Till  it  is  felt  that  Heaven  is 
needed  to  complete  the  history  of  earth,  till  men  be- 
come conscious  of  capacities  for  which  their  present 
sphere  of  action  is  too  contracted,  till  the  wants  of  the 
intellect  and  the  affections  cry  aloud  within  them  for 
the  boundless  and  eternal,  the  distant  words  of  Christian 
promise  will  die  away,  ere  they  reach  their  hearts ; 
there  will  be  no  visible  infinitude  of  hope ;  and  amid 
the  incessant  verbal  recognition  of  the  great  hereafter, 
practical  doubts  will  brood  over  the  feelings,  which  will 
blight  all  true  sincerity  of  faith.  The  character  of 
some  of  these  doubts  I  proceed  to  indicate^ — doubts, 
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not  of  direct  speculation,  not  arising  from  any  percep- 
tion of  fallacy  in  the  evidence,  not  therefore  leading  to 
any  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  futurity, — but  doubts 
that  lurk  obscurely  in  the  feelings,  cold,  silent,  un- 
defined ;  that  come  and  go  like  spectres, — come  when 
we  abhor,  and  vanish  when  we  seek  them ;  that  shun 
the  steady  gaze  of  the  intellect,  and  haunt  with  fiend- 
like  stare  the  uplifted  eye  of  broken  hope  and  trembling 
love.  It  will  appear  that  these  doubts  are  peculiar  to 
our  inferior  states  of  character ;  that  when  the  higher 
parts  of  our  nature  are  developed,  and  the  adaptation 
of  inmiortality  to  our  true  wants  is  felt,  they  disappear. 
There  are  doubts  obtruded  on  us  by  our  animal 
nature.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  in  proportion 
as  we  attend  to  the  perishable  part  of  our  nature,  our 
nature  should  appear  perishable;  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  we  neglect  the  mind,  which  alone  has  any 
heritage  in  the  future,  the  future  should  become  obscure. 
True  though  it  is  that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  there  is  something  humiliating  in  the  protracted 
and  exclusive  study  of  man's  physical  organization; 
and  whatever  indications  it  affords  of  the  designing 
benevolence  of  God,  it  rather  troubles  than  assists  the 
conception  of  the  immortality  of  man :  for  that  benevo- 
lence, being  equally  manifested  in  the  structures  and 
laws  of  the  brute  creation,  cannot  direct  us  to  the  hopes 
of  higher  natures.  When  the  thoughts  have  been 
intently  fixed  on  the  physiology  of  the  human  body, 
when  the  frame  has  been  analyzed  into  its  several 
organs,  and  the  functions  of  our  corporeal  life  described ; 
or  when,  in  studying  the  natural  history  of  man,  we 
are  led  to  compare  him  with  the  other  tribes  that  people 
the  earth,  the  imagination  rises  from  such  studies  with 
secret  uneasiness :  it  has  been,  for  the  sake  of  know- 
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ledge,  to  the  meaner  haunts  of  our  being,  just  as  the 
philanthropist,  for  the  sake  of  beneyolence,  frequents 
the  dingy  recesses  of  sin  and  misery:  it  finds  itself 
surrounded  with  clinging  impressions  of  materialism, 
from  which  it  must  shake  itself  free,  before  it  can  again 
realize  the  holier  relations  and  lof  bier  prospects  of  human 
existence.    Nor  is  it  unusual  for  death  to  be  presented 
to  us  in  an  aspect  which  unreasonably,  but  irresistibly, 
troubles  the  heart's  diviner  trust.     Sometimes  indeed 
the  last  hour  of  a  human  life  comes  on  so  gentle  a 
wing,  that  it  seems  a  fit  passage  of  a  soul  to  God  :  the 
feeble  pulse  which  flutters  into  death,  the  fading  eye 
whose  light  seems  not  to  be  blotted  out  but  only  to 
retire  within,  the  fleeting  breath  that  seems  to  stop, 
that  the  spirit  may  depart  in  reverent  silence, — are  like 
the  signs  of  a  contented  exchange  of  worlds,  of  a  mind 
that  has  nothing  for  which  to  struggle,  because  it  passes 
to  the  peace  of  God.     But  when  the  strife  is  strong, — 
when,  at  the  solemn  point  of  existence  which  seems 
most  to  demand  an  intent  serenity  of  soul,  the  animal 
nature  starts  to  its  supremacy  and  fiercely  claims  the 
mastery,  and  clings  with  convulsive  grasp  to  the  margin 
of  mortality,  our  imaginations  are  visited  with  a  deeper 
trouble  than  would  arise  merely  from  sympathy  with 
the  departing  sufferer.     '  Is  this,'  we  think,  '  the  tran- 
sition to  the  skies, — ^this,  more  like  the  end  of  hope 
iJian  the  beginning  of  peace,  more  like  a  thrust  into 
the  blackest  night,  than  an  ushering  into  the  beautiful 
dawn  of  the  eternal  land  ? '     And  why  is  this  ?    It  is 
the  tyranny  of  our  animal  sympathies ;  which  may  well 
be  sceptical  of  immortality,  for  it  is  not  for  them.    The 
corporeality  of  our  nature  is  for  the  time  so  vehemently 
forced  upon   the  attention,  that  we  forget  what  else 
there  is :  the  half  of  the  being  is  taken  to  represent  the 
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whole ;  and  that  half  is  really  coming  to  a  close.  When 
we  retire  from  the  dread  impression  of  this  scene,  and 
remember  the  bright  mind  eclipsed  only  dnring  the  last 
hour ;  when  we  recognize  in  its  history  many  a  noble 
toil  for  truth,  many  a  holy  effort  of  duty,  many  an 
exhibition  of  moral  and  mental  capability  too  great  and 
gentle  to  find  their  gratification  here,  we  gradually 
return  from  the  shock  of  nature  to  the  quietude  of  faith. 
But  this  return  depends  on  regarding  the  body  as  the 
instrument  of  the  mind ;  and  there  are  people  who 
never  do  this, — men  who  take  their  limbs  to  be  their 
life,  and  confound  their  senses  with  their  soul, — who 
say  wise  things  about  the  blessings  of  health  and  ease, 
and  hear  only  empty  words  when  there  is  mention  of  a 
full  mind,  and  pure  and  resolute  sentiments  of  con- 
science, and  earnest  affections  human  and  diyine.  To 
such, — ^the  sensual, — there  is  nothing  else  in  man  but 
body;  take  that  from  their  conceptions,  and  nothing 
remains.  What  then  but  an  absolute  blank  before  their 
mind  can  be  an  existence  in  which  the  material  interests 
of  our  present  being  utterly  vanish,  and  a  spirituality 
unknown  to  them  even  in  idea  assumes  the  place  ?  To 
say  that  they  must  look  forwards  to  it  with  the  same 
kind  of  feeling  as  the  musician  to  becoming  deaf,  and 
the  artist  to  becoming  blind,  fails  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  emptiness,  the  absolute  nothingness, 
of  their  anticipation.  If  we  could  conceive  a  being 
created  with  no  inlet  of  consciousness  but  the  sense 
of  sight, — without  thought,  without  emotion,  without 
other  sensation, — a  being  in  fact  aU  eye,  we  perceive 
that  it  would  be  the  same  thing  to  him,  whether  his 
vision  be  paralyzed,  or  he  himself  be  planted  in  the 
midst  of  deep  and  rayless  night.  To  such  a  one,  both 
conditions  would  be  a  total  annihilation:  as  life  was 
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nothmg  more  than  visual  perception,  so  the  privation 
tf  such  perception  would  be  death :  the  preservation 
of  the  organ  would  be  attended  by  no  consciousness : 
in  eternal  darkness,  its  function,  its  pleasures  and  its 
pains,  are  for  ever  gone;  and  had  it  never  been,  its 
non-existence  could  not  be  more  perfect.  Precisely 
similar  is  the  view  of  futurity, — the  futurity  of  the 
intellectual  and  social  and  moral  powers  of  our  nature, 
— to  the  sensual  in  whom  these  powers  sleep.  All  the 
functions  of  existence  with  which  he  is  familiar  vanish 
from  him ;  and  as  well  might  he  himself  be  blotted 
out,  as  be  placed  where  all  the  offices  and  elements  of 
his  life  disappear.  He  is  an  eye  dipped  in  darkness, — 
an  ear  left  alone  in  an  infinitude  of  silence;  immor- 
tality is  to  him  but  prolonged  paralysis ;  it  has  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  death.  What  wonder  then  that, 
inj^roportion  as  we  resemble  such  a  being,  our  feelings 
are  harassed  by  a  thousand  doubts  of  renovated  life ! 
The  doubts  are  indeed  perfectly  well  founded :  for  this 
nature  there  is  no  further  life ;  its  mechanism  wears  out, 
and  death  casts  it  aside  for  ever :  and,  till  that  higher 
nature,  of  which  it  is  the  organic  instrument,  is  bom 
to  fuU  life  within  us,  we  have  no  kindred  or  affinity 
with  the  eternal  state.  But  when,  by  nobler  culture, 
by  purer  experience,  by  breathing  the  air  of  a  higher 
duty,  vitality  at  length  creeps  into  the  soul,  the  in- 
stincts of  immortality  will  wake  within  us.  The  word 
of  hope  will  speak  to  us  a  language  no  longer  strange. 
We  shall  feel  like  the  captive  bird  carried  accidentally 
to  its  own  land,  when,  hearing  for  the  first  time  the 
burst  of  kindred  song  from  its  native  woods,  it  beats 
instinctively  the  bars  of  its  cage  in  yearning  for  the 
free  air  that  is  thrilled  with  so  sweet  a  strain. 

There  are  doubts  forced  on  us  by  our  selfish  nature. 
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A  hard  and  self-enclosed  mind  is  destitute  of  the  feel- 
ings that  look  most  intently  on  the  future,  and  make  it 
most  credible,  because  most  urgently  needed,  by  us. 
It  is  rather  our  sympathetic  than  our  personal  happi- 
ness that  is  wounded  by  the  conditions  of  our  mortal 
being.  For  ourselves  alone,  if  we  love  not  deeply  our 
own  kind,  it  is  usually  possible  to  preserve  a  decent 
and  sober  life,  a  small  order  of  happiness,  respectably 
ensured  from  ruin,  which  will  never  feel  impelled  to 
look  up  and  cry  aloud  to  God.  It  is  when  we  suflfer 
ourselves  to  seek  a  profounder  but  a  frailer  bliss ;  when 
the  heart  possesses  a  terrible  stake  in  existence ;  when 
we  yield  ourselves  to  the  strongest  love,  and  yet  can 
love  nothing  that  we  may  not  lose ;  that  we  feel  capa- 
cities which  are  mocked  by  the  brevity  of  life,  and 
totally  incapable  of  exhaustion  here.  It  is  our  affec- 
tions chiefly  that  are  disproportioned  to  our  condition  : 
they  are  an  over-match  for  us  in  this  world.  God 
would  never  launch  so  frail  a  vessel  on  so  stormy  a  sea, 
where  the  roll  of  every  wave  may  wreck  us,  were  it 
not  designed  to  float  at  length  on  serener  waters,  and 
beneath  gentler  skies.  0  God !  it  is  terrible  to  think 
what  may  be  lost  in  one  human  life ;  what  hope,  what 
joy,  what  goodness,  may  drop  with  one  creature  into 
the  grave !  how  all  things,  now  so  full  of  the  energies 
of  a  cheerful  being,  so  copious  in  motive  and  in  peace, 
80  kindled  by  the  smile  of  Providence,  and  ringing 
with  the  happy  voices  of  nature  and  our  kind,  may 
droop  and  gloom  before  us  by  one  little  change !  It  is 
not  from  without,  but  from  within, — ^from  the  sacred 
but  changing  orb  of  our  own  love, — that  the  light  and 
colours  come,  in  which  we  see  the  scenery  of  existence 
clad ;  and  if  there  be  an  eclipse  within,  creation  mourns 
beneath  a  film  of  darkness.    It  is,  however,  in  such 
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moments  of  sorrow,  and  in  the  perpetual  conscionsnesB 
that  they  may  come,  that  we  find  the  strongest  call  of 
thought  to  a  more  peaceful  and  stable  being ;  and  that 
we  are  urged  to  fly  to  the  distant  regions  in  which  the 
intercepted  light  still  shines.  But  all  this  the  heart  of 
the  selfish  can  never  know :  his  sympathies  are  well 
proportioned  to  the  dimensions  and  the  securities  of 
this  state :  for  all  that  he  yet  feels,  an  eternal  life  would 
be  an  enormous  oyer-proyision :  he  has  no  passionate 
tenacity  of  love  that  clings  imploringly  to  any  blessing ; 
but  is  able  to  shrink  into  his  shell  of  personal  ease, 
and  sleep.  Nor  does  the  wider  benevolence,  the  spirit 
of  Christian  philanthropy  to  which  the  selfish  man  is 
equally  insensible,  stimulate  less  urgently  the  demand 
for  immortality.  How  is  it  possible  to  study  deeply 
the  lot  of  the  great  majority  of  men ; — to  see  them 
ground  down  by  toil;  spending  their  years  in  bare 
self-continuation,  and  ending  life  without  tasting  of 
its  fruits ;  filled  to  satiety  with  labour  and  starved  to 
death  within  the  mind ; — ^how  is  it  possible  to  see  so 
much  noble  capability  wasted,  so  much  true  blessed- 
ness  lost,  so  many,  first  created  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  then  forced  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
brutes, — ^without  providing  in  our  thoughts  a  future 
vindication  of  the  Creator, — a  life  in  which  the  fearful 
inequality  will  be  compensated,  and  the  suspended  good 
at  length  bom  ?  But  the  cold  and  self-regarding  mind 
cannot  understand  a  sentiment  like  this.  It  has  no 
such  sympathy  with  the  well-being  of  others  as  to  feel 
that  their  habitual  privations  constitute  a  moral  claim 
upon  the  benevolence  of  God.  It  has  no  generous 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  human  improvement ;  but, 
thinking  meanly  of  its  kind,  is  not  disconcerted  by  the 
meanness  of  its  destiny.   Ignorant  of  the  immeasurable 
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contents  of  onr  natnre,  of  the  resources  of  our  human 
affections,  of  the  heroic  energies  of  duty,  and  the 
sublime  peace  of  God,  he  sees  nothing  worth  immor- 
talizing ';  and  because  he  himself  would  be  an  anomaly 
in  Heaven,  he  fancies  Heaven  too  good  for  man.  Thus 
selfishness,  like  sensuality,  secretly  conscious  of  its 
ignobility,  and  interpreting  by  its  own  experience  the 
whole  race  of  human  kind,  stifles  within  us  the  Eternal 
Hope. 

Causes,  not  moral,  like  the  foregoing,  but  merely  intel* 
lectual,  tend  also  to  disturb  the  feelings  with  doubts  on 
this  subject.  Very  contracted  knowledge  and  feeble 
imagination,  will  usually  possess  but  a  fluctuating  faith 
in  all  truths  remote  from  experience.  Though  our 
&ith  may  go  far  beyond  our  experience,  it  must  always 
be  chained  down  by  it  at  a  distance  :  our  conceptions 
of  probability  are  limited  by  the  analogies  within  our 
reach  :  the  magnitude  of  each  one's  possible  must  bear 
some  proportion  to  his  actual :  the  invisible  scenes 
which  he  imagines  will  be  graduated  by  the  visible  which 
he  beholds.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  our  ideas  are 
few,  and  the  circle  of  our  intellectual  perceptions  more 
narrowly  bounded,  will  it  be  difficult  for  us  to  feel  the 
possibility  of  a  state  so  totally  new,  so  little  familiarized 
to  us  by  any  known  resemblances  to  our  present  condi- 
tion,  as  the  futurity  to  which  we  tend.  This  incom- 
petency of  religious  imagination  is  far  from  being 
exclusively  attendant  on  what  the  world  calls  ignorance. 
It  may  be  found  often  beneath  the  polished  speech,  the 
practised  address,  the  agile  faculties  of  men  conspicuous 
in  affairs ;  being  as  much  the  creation  of  voluntary 
habit,  as  the  consequence  of  helpless  incapacity.  Apti- 
tude for  business  is  not  power  of  Reason ;  and  a  grandee 
on  the  exchange  may  be  a  pauper  in  God's  universe. 
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To  calculate  shrewdly  is  different  from  meditating 
wisely;  and,  where  turned  into  an  exclusive  engage- 
ment, is  even  more  hostile  to  it  than  the  torpor  of  the 
entire  mind.  The  pointed,  distinct,  and  microscopic 
attention  which  we  direct  upon  the  details  of  human 
existence  here,  is  unfavourable  to  the  comprehensive 
vision  of  a  boundless  sphere :  the  glass  through  which 
we  best  look  at  the  minutisB  near  us,  serves  but  to 
confuse  our  gaze  upon  the  stars.  Growing  knowledge, 
enlarging  thought,  the  reverent  estimate  of  truth  and 
beauty,  furnish  us  with  a  thousand  facilities  for  illus- 
trating and  realizing  the  unseen,  and  replenishing  its 
blank  abyss  with  bright  creations.  Nay,  the  mental 
horizon  spreads  by  mere  extension  of  the  physical ;  and 
as  our  station  rises  above  the  world,  our  range  of  pos- 
sibilities and  our  willingness  of  &ith  appear  to  grow. 
For  who  can  deny  the  effect  of  wide  Space  alone  in 
aiding  the  conception  of  vast  Time?  The  spectator 
who  in  the  dingy  ceUar  of  the  city,  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  narrow  dwelling,  watching  the  last  moments 
of  some  poor  mendicant,  finds  incongruity  and  per- 
plexity in  the  thought  of  the  eternal  state,  would  feel 
the  difSculty  vanish  in  an  instant,  were  he  transplanted 
to  the  mountain-top,  where  the  plains  and  streams  are 
beneath  him,  and  the  clouds  are  near  him,  and  the 
imtainted  breeze  of  Heaven  sweeps  by,  and  he  stands 
alone  with  Nature  and  with  God.  And  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mere  spectacle  and  love  of  nature,  there  is  a 
knowledge  of  it  too ;  when  the  laws  and  processes  are 
understood  which  surround  us  with  wonder  and  beauty 
every  day ;  when  the  great  cycles  are  known  through 
which  the  material  creation  passes  without  decay ;  then, 
in  the  immensity  of  human  hopes,  there  appears 
nothing  which  need  stagger  faith :  it  seems  no  longer 
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strange,  that  the  mind  which  interprets  the  material 
creation  should  surviye  its  longest  period,  and  be 
admitted  to  its  remoter  realms. 

Thus,  in  proportion  as  our  nature  rises  in  its  noble- 
ness, does  it  realize  its  immortality.  As  it  retires 
from  animal  grossness,  from  selfish  meanness,  from 
pitiable  ignorance  or  sordid  neglect, — as  it  opens  forth 
into  its  true  intellectual  and  moral  glory, — do  its 
doubts  disperse,  its  a£fections  aspire :  the  veil  is 
uplifted  from  the  future,  the  darkness  breaks  away, 
and  the  spirit  walks  in  dignity  within  the  paradise  of 
God's  Eternity.  What  a  testimony  this  to  the  great 
truth  from  which  our  hope  and  consolations  flow  I 
What  an  incitement  to  seek  its  bright  and  steady  light 
by  the  culture  of  every  holy  faculty  within  us !  The 
more  we  do  the  will  of  our  Father,  the  more  do  we 
feel  that  this  doctrine  is  indeed  of  him.  Its  affinities 
are  with  the  loftiest  parts  of  our  nature ;  and  in  our 
trust  in  it,  we  ally  ourselves  with  the  choicest  spirits  of 
our  race.  And  while  we  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  past  faith,  we  prepare  to  meet  them  where  we  may 
assume  their  nearer  likeness.  Ever  seek  we  therefore 
the  things  which  are  above. 


xxvn. 

LO!  GOD  IS  HERE! 


AoTs  xm.  80. 

AHD  THl  TDC18  OF  THIS  ISNORAHOB  QOD  WIKKBD  AT  ;   BUT  HOW 
OOMXAHDITH  ALL  MEN  BYKBTWHBBl  TO   BBPBHT. 

Paul,  it  would  appear,  looked  with  a  very  different 
feeling  on  times  past,  and  times  present.  Behind 
him,  he  saw  the  age  of  ignorance  and  irreligion,  so 
dark  and  wild,  that  life  appeared  to  lie  quite  outside 
the  realm  of  Providence,  and  earth  to  he  covered  hy 
no  heaven.  Around  him,  he  beheld  the  very  era  of 
God,  in  which  the  third  heavens  seemed  almost  within 
reach,  and  life  was  so  filled  with  voices  of  duty  and 
hope,  that  it  appeared  like  some  vast  whispering 
gallery,  to  render  what  else  had  been  a  divine  silence 
and  mystery,  audible  and  articulate.  Behind,  he  saw 
a  world  abandoned;  from  which  the  great  Ruler 
seemed  to  have  retired,  or  at  least  averted  the  light  of 
his  countenance ;  to  which  he  spake  no  word,  and  gave 
no  intelligible  sign ;  about  whose  doings  it  were 
painfril  to  say  much;  for  so  little  were  they  in  the 
likeness  of  his  government,  so  abhorrent  from  the 
spirit  of  his  sway,  that  they  must  have  been  enacted 
during  the  slumber  of  his  power.    But  now,  the  hour 
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of  awakening  had  arrived :  the  foul  dream  of  the 
world's  profaneness  must  be  broken;  and  Heaven 
would  forbear  no  more.  The  divine  light  was  abroad 
again  :  divine  tones  were  floating  through  this  lower 
atmosphere,  and  came,  like  a  solemn  music,  across  the 
carnival  shouts  of  sensualism  and  sin.  Out  of  hearing 
of  these  tones  the  far-travelled  Apostle  never  passed : 
they  reached  him  through  the  rush  of  waters,  as  he 
Bailed  by  night  over  the  £gean  :  the  voluble  voices  of 
Athens  could  not  drown  them  :  they  vibrated  through 
the  traffic  and  the  cries  of  Boman  streets,  and  even 
pierced  the  brutal  acclamations  of  the  amphitheatre; 
they  were  ubiquitous  as  God,  who  was  everywhere  com- 
manding all  men  to  repent.  Whether  in  his  own  life, 
or  in  the  world,  Paul  found  the  Past  to  be  profane,  the 
Present,  divine. 

With  us  this  order  is  reversed.  Our  faith  delights  to 
expound,  not  what  God  is  doing  now,  but  what  he  did 
once ;  to  prove  that  formerly  he  was  much  concerned 
with  the  afiairs  of  this  earth  and  the  spirits  of  men, 
though  he  has  abstained  from  personal  intervention  for 
many  ages,  and  become  a  spectator  of  the  scene.  The 
point  of  time  at  which  our  thoughts  search  for  his 
agency,  and  feel  after  him  to  find  him,  lies  not  at 
hand,  but  far;  belongs  not  to  today,  but  to  distant 
centuries;  and  must  be  reached  by  an  historical 
memory,  not  by  individual  consciousness.  To  our 
feelings,  the  period  of  Divine  absenteeism  is  the 
present ;  wherein  we  live  on  the  impression,  half  worn 
out,  of  his  ancient  visitations ;  obey  as  we  can  the 
precepts  he  is  understood  to  have  given  of  old ;  and, 
like  children  opening  again  and  again  the  last  tattered 
letter  from  a  parent  mysteriously  silent  in  a  foreign 
land,  cheer  ourselves  with  such  assurance  of  his  love  as 
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he  may  have  put  on  record  in  langaages  anterior  to  our 
own.  *  0  happy  age,* — ^we  think, — *  that  really  heard 
his  voice !  0  glorious  souls,  that  felt  his  living  inspi- 
ration !  0  blessed  lot,  though  it  passed  through  the 
desert  and  the  fire,  that  lay  beneath  the  shelter  of  his 
peace!'  In  short,  our  experience  is  the  opposite  of 
Paul's.  That  voice  which  commanded  all  men  to 
repent,  resounds  no  more ;  its  date  has  gone  clear 
away  into  antiquity ;  and  it  can  fiamtly  reach  us  only 
through  the  dead  report  of  a  hundred  witnesses.  Once 
it  was  the  very  spirit  of  God  quivering  over  the  soul 
of  man,— a  mountain-air  sturmg  on  the  face  of  the 
waters.  The  frosts  of  time  may  have  fixed  the  sur* 
face,  and  caught  the  form ;  but  how  di£ferent  this  from 
the  trembling  movement  of  our  humanity  beneath  the 
sweep  of  that  living  breath!  No  such  holy  murmur 
reaches  us,  to  whom  the  Present  is  earthly,  and  the 
Past,  divine. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  deny  that  there  is  any  real 
variance  between  Paul's  estimate  and  ours;  on  the 
ground  that,  in  his  view,  the  time  sacred  above  all 
others  was  his  own;  and  in  our  retrospect  that  time 
remains  so  still.  Yet  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  if 
we  could  be  put  back  into  his  age,  we  should  hardly 
see  it  with  his  eyes.  Possibly  enough,  we  might  look 
about  to  no  purpose  for  that  presence  of  the  Holiest 
which  followed  him  through  life;  and  listen  with 
disappointed  ear  for  that  whisper  that  'everywhere' 
came  to  him  from  the  Infinite ;  and  though  at  his  side 
when  he  was  in  the  third  heaven,  might  see  nothing 
but  the  walls  of  his  apartment,  in  coldest  exile  from 
the  transports  of  the  skies.  If  you  go  into  the  tent- 
maker's  warehouse,  where  he  worked  at  Corinth,  you 
find  the  canvas  and  the  tools,  and  even  the  men  that 
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ply  them,  such  as  yon  may  pass  without  notice  every 
day.  The  lane  in  which  he  lived  in  Bome  seems  too 
dingy  for  anything  divine,  and  the  noisy  neighbonrs 
too  ordinary  to  kindle  any  elevated  zeal.  The  city's 
heat  and  din,  the  common  crush  of  life,  the  hurry 
from  task  to  task,  seem  far  enough  from  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  prayer,  and  the  glad  silence  of  immortal 
hopes.  And  if  you  converse  with  the  men  and  women 
for  whom  the  Apostle  gave  his  toils  and  tears,  who 
received  the  whole  a£9uence  of  his  sympathies,  you 
may  be  amazed,  perchance,  that  he  could  find  them  so 
interesting ;  and  lament  to  discover,  in  such  an  age  of 
golden  days,  the  vulgar  speech,  the  narrow  mind,  the 
selfish  will,  the  envious  passions,  of  these  later  times. 
And,  taking  the  converse  supposition, — think  you,  if 
he  had  been  transplanted  from  Mars  Hill  to  West- 
minster, he  would  have  been  beyond  the  hearing  of 
that  voice  of  God  which  he  proclaimed  and  obeyed  ? — 
that  the  celestial  light  which  rested  upon  life  would 
have  passed  away  ? — that  his  hope  would  have  been  as 
faint,  his  worship  as  unreal,  his  whole  being  as  mecha* 
nical,  as  ours  ?  Ah,  no  !  let  there  be  a  soul  of  power 
like  his  within ;  and  it  matters  not  what  weight  of 
world  may  be  cast  on  it  from  without.  Be  we  in  this 
century  or  that, — nay,  in  heaven  or  on  earth, — it  is  not 
that  we  find,  but  that  we  must  make,  the  Present  holy 
and  divine. 

In  vain  then  do  we  plead,  that  our  view  of  time 
coincides  with  that  of  Paul.  With  such  temper  as  we 
have,  we  should  have  listened  to  him  on  Areopagus 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Epicureans  that  heard  him ;  not 
refusing  perhaps  to  join  the  light  laugh  at  his  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  wondering  how  a  man  with  his  foot  on 
the  soUd  ground  of  life  and  nature,  can  cast  himself 
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madly  into  the  abyss  of  a  fancied  futurity,  and  an 
absent  God.  And  as,  in  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of 
such  temper,  we  should  have  felt  falsely,  and  have 
looked  on  Paul's  age  with  a  deluded  eye,  so  would  his 
be  the  true  yision  of  our  times ;  and  his  earnest  pro- 
clamation of  the  continued  sanctity  of  existence  would 
show  his  discerning  intuition  of  realities  concealed  from 
us.  For,  God  has  not  faded  into  a  remembrance :  he 
has  not  retired  from  this  scene  with  the  generations 
known  only  to  tradition.  His  energies  have  no  era ; 
his  sentiments  cannot  be  obsolete ;  *  his  compassions 
fail  not.'  Why,  even  sense  and  material  nature,  his 
poorest  and  faintest  interpreters,  rebuke  this  foolish 
dream, — ^that  he  was,  rather  than  is.  They  forbid  us 
to  think  of  him  thus,  were  it  only  in  the  mere 
character  of  Creator.  They  show  us,  in  the  very 
structure  of  our  globe, — ^in  the  rocks  beneath  our  feet, 
— in  the  vast  cemeteries  and  monuments  they  disclose 
of  departed  races  of  creatures, — that  Creation  is  not 
single,  but  successive ;  not  an  act,  but  a  process ;  not 
the  work  of  a  week  or  of  a  century,  but  of  immea- 
surable ages ;  not  moreover  past,  but  continuous  and 
everlasting ;  as  busy,  as  mysterious,  as  vast,  now,  as 
in  the  darkest  antiquity  :  so  that  Genesis  tells  the  story 
of  last  week,  as  truly  as  of  the  six  days  that  ushered 
in  the  world's  first  Sabbath.  The  universe  indeed  is 
not  so  much  a  definite  machine  which  once  he  made, 
and  beyond  which  he  dwells  to  see  it  move,  as  his 
own  infinite  abode  and  ever-changing  manifestation ; — 
living,  because  the  dwelling  of  his  power ;  boundless, 
because  the  chamber  of  his  presence ;  ever  fresh,  because 
the  receptacle  of  his  designs ;  fair,  because  the  expres- 
sion of  his  love.  Now,  as  of  old,  he  that  will  listen 
with  the  open  ear  of  meditation,  may  surely  hear  the 
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Lord  God  walking  in  his  garden  of  creation  in  the  cool 
of  every  day. 

The  same  temper  which  leads  us  to  search  for  Deity 
only  in  distant  times,  causes  us  to  banish  him  also  into 
*  distant  space  ;  and  persuades  us  that  he  is  not  here,  but 
there.    He  is  thought  to  dwell  above,  beneath,  around 
the  earth  ;  but  who  ever  thinks  of  meeting  him  on  its 
very  dust?     Awfully  he  shrouds  the  abyss;  and  be- 
nignly he  gazes  on  us  from  the  stars  :  but  in  the  field 
and  the  street,  no  trace  of  him  is  felt  to  be.     Under 
the  ocean,  and  in  the  desert,  and  on  the  mountain-top, 
he  is  believed  to  rest ;  but  into  the  nearer  haunts  of 
town  and  village,  we  rarely  conceive  him  to  penetrate. 
Yet  where  better  could  wisdom  desire  his  presence, 
than  in  the  common  homes  of  men, — in  the  thick  cares, 
and  heavy  toils,  and  grievous  sorrows,  of  humanity? 
For,  surely,  if  Nature  needs  him  much  in  her  solitudes, 
life  requires  him  more  in  the  places  of  passion  and  of 
sin.     And  in  truth,  if  we  cannot  feel  him  near  us  in 
this  world,  we  could  approach  him,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,  in  no  other.     Could  a  wish  remove  us  bodily  to 
any  distant  sphere  supposed  to  be  divine,  the  heavenly 
presence  would  flit  away  as  we  arrived ;  would  occupy 
rather  the  very  earth  we  had  been  eager  to  quit ;  and 
would  leave  us  still  amid  the  same  material  elements, 
that  seem  to  hide  the  Infinite  vision  from  our  eyes. 
Go  where  we  may,  we  seem  mysteriously  to  carry  our 
own  circumference  of  darkness  with  us :  for  who  can 
quit  his  own  centre,  or  escape  the  point  of  view, — or  of 
blindness, — which  belongs  to  his  own  identity?    He 
who  is  not  with  God  already,  can  by  no  path  of  space 
find  the  least  approach :  in  vain  would  you  lend  him 
the  wing  of  Angel,  or   the    speed    of  light ;  in  vain 
plant  him  here  or  there, — on  this  side  of  death  or  that; 
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he  is  in  the  outer  darkness  still ;  having  that  inner 
blindness  which  would  leave  him  in  pitchy  night, 
though,  like  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  were  stand- 
ing in  the  sun.  But  ceasing  all  vain  travels,  and  re- 
maining with  his  foot  upon  this  weary  earth,  let  him 
subside  into  the  depths  of  his  own  wonder  and  love ; 
let  the  touch  of  sorrow,  or  the  tears  of  conscience,  or 
the  toils  of  duty,  open  the  hidden  places  of  his  affec- 
tions;— and  the  distance,  infinite  before,  wholly  dis- 
appears :  and  he  finds,  like  the  Patriarch,  that  though 
the  stone  is  his  pillow,  and  the  earth  his  bed,  he  is  yet 
in  the  very  house  of  God,  and  at  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
O  my  friends,  if  there  be  nothing  celestial  without 
us,  it  is  only  because  all  is  earthly  within ;  if  no  divine 
colours  upon  our  lot,  it  is  because  the  holy  light  is 
faded  on  the  soul :  if  our  Father  seems  distant,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  taken  our  portion  of  goods  and  travelled 
into  a  far  country,  to  set  up  for  ourselves,  that  we  may 
foolishly  enjoy,  rather  than  reverently  serve.  When- 
ever he  is  imagined  to  be  remote  and  almost  slumber- 
ing,  be  assured  it  is  human  faith  that  is  really  heavy 
and  on  the  verge  of  sleep ;  drowsy  with  too  much 
ease,  or  tired  with  too  much  sense :  that  it  has  lapsed 
from  the  severe  and  manly  strivings  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion, and  given  itself  over  to  indulgence,  and  become 
the  lazy  hireling  of  prudence.  An  Epicurean  world 
inevitably  makes  an  Epicurean  God:  and  when  we 
cease  to  do  anything  from  spontaneous  loyalty  to  the 
great  Ruler,  we  necessarily  doubt  whether  he  can  have 
occasion  to  do  anything  for  us.  Such  doubts  are 
vainly  attacked  by  speculative  proof,  and  evidence  skil- 
fully arranged :  the  clearest  and  the  cloudiest  intellect 
are  liable  to  them  alike :  for  they  arise  from  the  practical 
feebleness  of  the  inner  man ;  from  a  dwindled  force  in 
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the  earnest,  self-forgetful  affections ;  and  can  be  dissi- 
pated only  by  trustful  abandonment  once  more  to  some 
object  of  duty  and  devotion.  The  times  and  people 
that  have  vividly  felt  the  proximity  of  God  have  always 
been  characterized  by  hearty  and  productive  affections ; 
by  vast  enterprises  and  great  sacrifices ;  by  the  seeds 
of  mighty  thought  dropped  upon  the  world,  and  the 
fruits  of  great  achievements  contributed  to  human 
history.  In  contact  with  every  grand  era  in  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  will  be  found  the  birth  of  a  reli- 
gion; — a  fresh  discovery  of  the  preternatural  and 
mysterious ;  a  plenary  sense  of  God ;  the  descent  of  a 
Holy  Spirit  on  waiting  hearts ;  a  day  of  Pentecost  to 
strong  and  faithfiil  souls,  giving  them  the  utterance  of 
a  divine  persuasion,  and  dispersing  a  new  Gospel  over 
the  world.  We,  alas !  are  far  enough, — far  at  least  as 
the  days  of  Wesley, — ^fix)m  any  such  period  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  past ; — ^perhaps,  however,  the  nearer  to  it  in 
the  future,  as  there  is  no  night  unfollowed  by  the  dawn. 
It  is  not  permitted  us  too  curiously  to  search  the  hidden 
providences  of  our  humanity ;  but  one  thing  we  cannot 
fjEul  to  notice :  that  a  return  to  simple,  undisguised 
affections, — to  natural  and  veracious  speech, — to 
earnest  and  inartificial  life, — has  characterized  every 
great  and  noble  period,  and  all  morally  powerful  and 
venerable  men.  To  such  taste  and  affections,  and  to 
the  secret  rule  of  conscience  which  presides  among 
them,  we  must  learn  to  trust,  whatever  be  the  seduc- 
tions of  opinion,  and  the  sophistries  of  expediency, 
and  even  the  pleadings  of  the  speculative  intellect. 
When  thus  we  fear  to  quench  his  spirit,  God  will  not 
suffer  our  time  to  be  a  dreary  and  unconsecrated  thing. 
Swept  by  the  very  borders  of  his  garment,  we  shall  not 
look  far  for  his  glorifying  presence.    The  poorest  out- 
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ward  condition  will  have  no  power  to  obliterate  the 
solemnity  from  life.  Nay,  of  nothing  may  we  be  more 
sure  than  this ;  that  if  we  cannot  sanctify  onr  present 
lot,  we  could  sanctify  no  other.  Our  heaven  and  our 
almighty  Father  are  there  or  nowhere.  The  obstruc- 
tions of  that  lot  are  given  for  us  to  heave  away  by 
the  concurrent  touch  of  a  holy  spirit,  and  labour  of 
strenuous  will;  its  gloom,  for  us  to  tint  with  some 
celestial  light :  its  mysteries  are  for  our  worship  ;  its 
sorrows  for  our  trust ;  its  perils  for  our  courage ;  its 
temptations  for  our  faith.  Soldiers  of  the  cross,  it  is 
not  for  us,  but  for  our  Leader  and  our  Lord,  to  choose 
the  field:  it  is  ours,  taking  the  station  which  he 
assigns,  to  make  it  the  field  of  truth  and  honour, 
though  it  be  the  field  of  death. 

It  is  part  of  the  illusion  which  contrasts  us  with 
Paul,  that  we  esteem  God  to  be  without  us,  rather  than 
within  us ;  a  mode  of  conception  which  I  believe  to  be 
ultimately  fatal  to  that  religious  life,  from  the  incipient 
feebleness  of  which  it  originally  springs.  What  has 
been  really  meant  by  those  devout  men  who  have  fi*eely 
spoken  of  God's  communion  with  them,  and  of  the 
thoughts  which  he  has  put  into  the  heart  ?  That  these 
thoughts  did  actually  arise  and  must  be  accepted  as 
facts,  will  hardly  be  denied.  Nor  will  it  be  doubted 
that,  in  the  thinker's  view,  they  appeared  most  high  and 
solemn;  and  that  in  no  other  way  could  their  beauty  and 
authority  be  expressed,  than  by  calling  them  emanations 
from  the  supreme  Source  of  the  binding  and  the  beau- 
tiful. To  affirm  the  purest  and  deepest  movements  of 
our  nature  to  be  from  God,  is  the  natural  utterance  of 
full  reverence  for  them ;  to  deny  their  origin  from  him, 
is  a  distinct  profession  that  that  reverence  has  declined : 
they  are  sought  for  at  a  lower  source,  because  they  have 
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descended  to  a  meaner  place.  And  while  this  denial 
indicates  a  fainter  piety,  it  is  no  sign  of  stronger 
reason.  What  emboldens  you  to  contradict  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  sonls  aloft  in  worship, — the  natural 
language  of  poet,  saint  and  prophet?  How  do  you 
know  that  in  the  affections  that  most  glorify  their  hearts, 
there  is  no  immediate  light  of  Heaven?  You  say, 
perhaps,  they  are  experienced  by  the  worshipper's  own 
mind,  and  must  be  parts  of  the  nature  that  feels  them. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  they  are  included 
in  the  consciousness  of  men,  they  indicate  no  presence 
and  living  touch  of  God.  Or  you  say,  there  is  no 
miracle  in  them,  and  they  come  and  go  by  laws  not 
quite  untraceable.  But  this  only  shows  that  the  divine 
agency,  if  there,  is  free  from  disorder  and  caprice,  and 
loves  to  be  constant  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  faithful 
to  its  conditions.  Or  do  you  complain  of  the  idle 
fanaticisms,  which  often  have  preferred  this  tempting 
claim  ?  Idle  they  may  be  to  you,  to  whose  mind  they 
stand  in  quite  different  relation;  but  not  perhaps  to 
those  whom  assuredly  they  raised  to  higher  life.  We 
are  not  all  alike ;  and  God  does  not  exist  for  any 
miserable  egotist  alone.  We  are  all  indeed  set  in  one 
infinite  sphere  of  universal  reason  and  conscience ;  but 
scattered  over  it  to  follow  separate  circles,  and  attain 
every  variety  of  altitude  in  faith.  Like  stars  upon  the 
same  meridian,  whose  culminating  points  cannot  be 
alike,  we  touch  our  supreme  heights  at  different  eleva- 
tions ;  and  the  measure  which  is  far  down  on  the  course 
of  one  mind,  may  be  the  acme  of  religion  in  another. 
And  it  is  as  worthy  of  God  to  lift  every  soul  to  the 
ethereal  summit  proper  to  it,  as  to  roll  the  heavens,  and 
call  forth  their  lights  by  interval  and  number,  and  see 
that  'not   one  faileth.'    And  as  there  is  no  ground  in 
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experience  for  rejecting  the  old  language  of  devotion, 
neither  is  there  any  in  the  claim  of  consistent  philoso- 
phy. We  find  men  ready  enough  to  allow  that  there  ia 
no  place  where  God  is  not,  perhaps  no  time  when  his 
external  power  is  not  active  in  some  realm  or  other. 
And  why  then  withhold  from  him  that  internal  and 
spiritual  sphere  of  which  all  else  is  but  the  theatre  and 
the  temple?  What  can  dead  space  want  with  the 
divine  presence,  compared  with  the  ever-perilled  soul  of 
man,  perpetually  trembling  on  the  verge  of  grief  or 
sin  ?  Shall  we  coldly  speculate  on  the  physical  Omni- 
presence of  the  Infinite,  and  question  the  ubiquity  of 
his  moral  power  ? — diffuse  him  as  an  atmosphere,  and 
forget  that  he  is  a  Mind  ? — ^plead  for  his  mechanical 
action  on  matter,  and  doubt  the  contact  of  spirit  with 
spirit  ? — ^admit  the  agency  of  the  artist  on  his  work, 
and  deny  the  embrace  of  the  Father  and  the  child  ?  It 
were  indeed  strange  if  this  anomaly  were  true.  Where 
i8  this  blessed  object  of  our  worship,  if  not  within  our 
souls?  What  possible  ground  is  there  for  affirming 
him  to  be  elsewhere  and  not  here  ?  Far  more  plausible 
would  the  limitation  be,  if  we  were  to  declare  him 
manifestly  existent  here  alone.  All  external  things 
are  apprehensible  by  sense,  and  it  is  to  discover  the 
outward  creation  that  the  senses  are  given.  All  in- 
ternal things  are  apprehended  by  thought,  and  it  is  to 
seize  this  far  higher  order  of  realities,  that  thought  is 
given.  Never  was  eye  or  ear  made  perceptive  of  Deity : 
'  no  man  hath  heard  his  voice  at  any  time  or  seen  his 
form:'  he  is  the  object  of  simply  spiritual  discern- 
ment, the  holy  image,  mysteriously  shaped  forth  from 
the  quarries  of  our  purest  thought,  and  glowing  with 
life,  beauty  and  power,  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the 
mind.     And  his  reality  there  is  a  certainty  of  the  same 
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rank  as  the  ezistence  of  the  nniyerse  withont.  There 
is  truth  then,  and  only  a  wise  enthusiasm,  in  the  es- 
tablished strains  of  Christian  piety ;  invoking  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Holiest  to  the  soul  as  his  loved  retreat, 
and  humbly  referring  to  him  the  purest  thoughts  and 
best  desires.  I  pretend  not  to  draw  the  untraceable 
line  that  separates  his  being  from  ours.  The  decisions 
of  the  Will,  doubtless,  are  our  own,  and  constitute  the 
proper  sphere  of  our  personal  agency.  But  in  a  region 
higher  than  the  Will, — the  realm  of  spontaneous 
thought  and  emotion, — there  is  scope  enough  for  his 
'abode  with  us.*  Whatever  is  most  deep  within  us 
is  the  reflection  of  himself.  All  our  better  love,  and 
higher  aspirations,  are  the  answering  movements  of 
our  nature  in  harmonious  obedience  to  his  spirit. 
Whatever  dawn  of  blessed  sanctity,  and  wakening  of 
purer  perceptions,  opens  on  our  consciousness,  are  the 
sweet  touch  of  his  morning  light  within  us.  His  in- 
spiration is  perennial;  and  he  never  ceases  to  work 
within  us,  if  we  consent  to  will  and  to  do  his  good 
pleasure.  19e  befriends  our  moral  efforts ;  encourages 
us  to  maintain  our  resolute  fidelity  and  truth ;  accepts 
our  co-operation  with  his  designs  against  all  evil ;  and 
reveals  to  us  many  things  far  too  fair  and  deep  for 
language  to  expre^.  But,  while  he  is  thus  prompt  to 
come  with  his  Spirit  to  the  help  of  seeking  hearts,  he 
is  expelled  by  the  least  unfaithfulness ;  and  when  the 
*  spirit  of  truth '  is  driven  away,  this  holy  '  Com- 
forter '  no  more  remains.  To  receive  the  promise,  we 
must  deserve  the  prayer,  of  Christ, — that  we  'may 
be  kept  from  the  evil,'  and  '  sanctified  through  the 
truth.'  Finding  a  Holy  of  Holies  within  us,  we 
need  not  curiously  ask  whether  its  secret  voices  are 
of  ourselves  or  of  the  Father.     Christ  felt  how,  within 
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the  deeps  of  our  spiritaal  nature,  the  personalities  of 
Heaven  and  earth  might  become  entwined  together  and 
indissolubly  blended :  '  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  Thee,  and  they  also  one  in  us.'  And  so,  the  Holy 
spirit  within  us,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of 
God,  are  after  all  but  one ; — a  blessed  Trinity,  our  part 
in  which  gives  to  our  souls  a  dignity  most  humbUng 
yet  august. 


xxvm. 

CHMSTIAN  SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


OiNisis  III.  22. 

AHD  THI  LORD  OOD  SAID,  BKHOLD,  THK  XAK  IS  BIOOXB  AB  OVI  OF  US,  TO 

Know  GOOD   A8D  BYIL. 

lT«.i8  a  favourite  doctrine  of  one  of  the  wisest  thinkers 
of  our  day,  that  *  if  Adam  had  remained  in  Paradise, 
there  had  heen  no  anatomy,  and  no  metaphysics.'  In 
other  words,  it  is  only  on  the  lapse  from  the  state  of 
health,  that  we  find  we  have  a  body ;  and  on  the  loss 
of  innocence,  that  we  become  conscious  of  a  soul. 
Disease  and  wrong  are  the  awakeners  of  our  reflection : 
they  bring  our  outward  pursuits  to  a  pause,  and  force 
us  to  look  within :  and  the  extent  of  our  self-study  and 
self-knowledge  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  depth 
to  which  the  poison  of  evil  has  penetrated  into  our 
frame.  The  man  who,  instead  of  being  surrendered  to 
spontaneous  action,  voluntarily  retires  to  think,  has 
fallen  sick,  and  can  effect  no  more.  The  art  which  has 
recovered  from  its  trance  of  inspiration  and  found  out 
that  it  has  rules,  begins  to  manufacture  and  ceases  to 
create.  The  literature  which  directs  itself  to  an  end, 
and  critically  seeks  the  means,  may  yield  the  produce 
of  ingenuity,  but  not  the  fruit  of  genius.  The  society 
which   understands    its    own   structure,   talks   of   its 
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grieyances,  plumes  itself  on  its  achieyements,  and 
prescribes  for  its  own  case,  is  already  in  a  state  of 
ineyitable  decadence.  And  the  religion  which  has  begun 
to  inquire,  to  sift  out  its  errors,  and  treasure  up  its 
truths,  has  lost  its  breath  of  healthy  faith,  and  only 
gasps  in  death.  With  sighs  and  irresistible  longings, 
does  this  noble  writer  look  back  upon  imaginary  ages 
of  inyoluntary  heroism,  when  the  great  and  good  knew 
not  their  greatness  and  goodness,  and  genius  was 
found  which  was  a  secret  to  itself,  and  men  liyed  for 
God's  sake,  instead  of  for  their  own.  Gould  hQ  realize 
his  dream  of  perfection,  he  would  stock  the  world  with 
unconscious  actiyity,  and  fill  it  with  men  who  know  not 
what  they  do. 

This  celebrated  paradox  could  neyer  occupy  a  mind 
like  Mr.  Garlyle's,  did  it  not  enyelop  an  important  and 
seasonable  truth.  But  before  we  giye  ourselyes  up  to 
the  despondency  it  must  inspire,  it  is  as  well  to  see 
whether  there  is  no  illusion  in  its  sadness ;  and  whether 
its  pathetic  complaints  may  not  eyen  be  turned,  by  an 
altered  modulation,  into  a  hymn  of  thanksgiring. 

To  sigh  after  an  unconscious  life, — what  is  it  but  to 
protest  against  the  yery  power  of  thought  ?  To  think 
is  not  merely  to  haye  ideas, — to  be  the  theatre  across 
which  images  and  emotions  are  marched ; — ^but  to  sit 
in  the  midst  as  master  of  one's  conceptions ;  to  detain 
them  for  audience,  or  dismiss  them  at  a  glance;  to 
organize  them  into  coherence  and  direct  them  to  an 
end.  It  implies  at  eyery  step  the  memory  and  delibe- 
rate reyiew  of  past  states  of  mind,  the  yoluntary  esti- 
mate of  them,  and  control  oyer  them.  It  is  a  royal 
act,  in  which  we  possess  the  objects  which  engage  us, 
and  are  not  possessed  by  them.  It  is  an  act  of  intense 
s^lf-consciousness,  whose  whole  energy  consists  in  this. 
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that  the  mind  is  kindled  by  seeing  itself:  as  if  the 
light  were  to  become  sensitive,  and  turn  also  to  vision. 

Again,  to  sigh  for  an  unconscious  life,  is  to  protest 
against  Conscience.  For  what  is  this  faculty  but, 
as  its  name  denotes,  a  knowledge  with  one's-self  of 
the  worth  and  excellence  of  the  several  principles  of 
action  by  which  we  are  impelled?  Shall  we  desire 
to  be  impelled  by  them  still,  only  remaining  in  the 
dark  as  to  their  value  and  our  obligations? — to  be 
the  creature  of  each,  as  its  turn  may  come,  without 
choice  between  the  baser  and  the  nobler,  or  perception 
of  difference  between  appetite  and  inspiration  ?  Duty 
implies,  in  every  form,  that  a  man  is  entrusted  with 
himself;  that  he  is  expected  to  overlook  and  direct 
himself;  to  maintain  therefore  an  open  eye  on  the 
spiritual  world  within,  and  preserve  throughout  a  sacred 
order. 

And  once  more,  to  pray  for  an  unconscious  life,  is  to 
desire  an  incapacity  for  Faith.  For  what  is  faith,  but 
trust  in  an  Infinite  and  Holy  One,  of  whom  we  could 
have  no  conception,  if  our  aspirations  did  not  trans- 
cend our  realities ;  if  the  ideal  faculty  did  not  survey 
the  actual  and  find  it  wanting  ?  Our  own  spirit  is  the 
vestibule  which  we  must  enter,  as  threshold  to  the 
temple  of  the  Eternal,  and  wherein  alone  we  can  catch 
any  whisper  fix)m  the  Holy  of  Holies.  A  man  who 
had  never  found  his  soul,  could  assuredly  never  see  his 
God. 

Scarcely  can  we  admit  a  theory  to  be  true,  which 
implies  that  Thought,  Duty,  Will,  and  Faith,  are  so 
many  diseases  in  our  constitution,  over  which  it  becomes 
us  to  weep  the  tears  of  protestation.  These,  and  the 
self-consciousness  which  renders  us  capable  of  them, 
are  the  supreme  glory  of  our  nature;  raising  it  above 
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the  mere  instiuctive  life  of  the  hrnte  creation,  making 
it  agent  as  well  as  instrument,  and  giving  it  two  worlds 
to  live  in  instead  of  one. 

If,  however,  this  power  of  self-conscionsness  he  as- 
signed to  ns  as  oar  special  dignity  and  strength,  it  may 
he  turned  to  our  weakness  and  our  shame.  The  pecu- 
liar faculty  in  man,  of  overlooking  himself,  is  hut  the 
needful  condition  and  natural  preparation  for  another, 
— ^that  of  directing  himself.  Why  show  him  his  place, 
but  that  he  may  choose  his  way  ?  Why  wake  him  up, 
— alone  of  all  creatures, — ^if  the  nightmare  of  necessity 
is  to  sit  upon  him  still  ?  If  his  course  be  determined 
for  him,  and  not  by  him,  why  not  lock  him  fast,  like  all 
similar  natures,  in  the  interior  of  his  perceptions  and 
impulses,  as  in  the  scenery  of  a  dream,  instead  of 
carrying  him  outside  to  survey  them  ?  A  thing  that  is 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  forces,  that  is  moved 
hither  and  thither  by  laws  imposed  upon  it,  would 
plainly  be  none  the  better  for  the  gift  of  self-knowledge. 
If  the  planet,  urged  through  an  inflexible  orbit  by  de- 
terminate mechanism,  were  made  aware  of  its  own 
history,  no  hair's-breadth  of  guidance  would  the  reve- 
lation  give.  If  the  tree  could  study  its  own  physiology, 
its  growtii  would  be  no  nobler,  and  its  fruit  no  fairer. 
If  the  animal  could  scrutinize  its  instincts,  they  would 
perform  no  new  function,  and  afibrd  no  happier  guid- 
ance. And  if  man  can  superintend  his  own  mind,  it 
is  because  he  is  not,  like  the  planet,  the  tree,  the  brute, 
the  mere  theatre  on  which  forces  display  themselves, 
but  a  fresh  power  in  himself,  able  to  originate  action  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  God  originates  the  universe. 
Every  sentient  being  perceives  enough  for  its  own  direc- 
tion :  if  you  look  round  the  circle  of  its  perceptions, 
you  ascertain  the  sources  of  its  guidance.     Animals, 
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that  are  at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  the  external  objects 
related  to  them,  are  alive  to  the  external  world  alone. 
Man,  capable  of  withstanding  extrinsic  agencies,  and 
having  a  creative  centre  within  him,  is  alive  to  his  own 
soul  as  well.  Shut  us  fast  up  in  the  line  of  nature, 
and  nature  is  all  that  we  want  to  know.  Set  us  free  to 
stand  above  nature,  and  live  with  an  upper  region  of  the 
spirit  stretching  beyond  her  realm,  not  subject  only  but 
also  Lord,  and  we  need  for  the  first  time  that  self- 
consciousness  which  is  the  condition  of  liberty,  and  the 
first  element  of  wisdom.  It  is  because  we  have  a  work 
of  choice  assigned  us,  because  we  are  entrusted  with 
the  power  to  control  our  instincts,  and  subject  the  spon- 
taneous natural  life  to  the  voluntary  and  the  spiritual^ 
that  we  alone  have  the  faculty  of  reflection.  It  is  the 
superior  light  awarded  to  our  special  obligations.  Self- 
consciousness,  thus  superadded  to  our  mere  sentient 
nature,  becomes,  by  this  association,  not  less  our  tempt* 
ation  than  our  dignity.  If  pain  and  pleasure  consti- 
tuted the  ultimate  interests  of  life,  we  could  dispense 
with  the  attribute  of  self-inspection  as  well  as  the 
brutes :  in  short,  we  should  be  in  that  case  but  a  nobler 
sort  of  brute,  differing  from  other  species  only  in  having 
more  numerous  resources  for  our  sensitive  nature, — a 
richer  table  spread  for  more  varied  appetites,  of  the 
palate  or  of  the  mind.  Senses,  however  multiplied; 
taste,  however  exquisite ;  capacities  for  enjoyment,  never 
so  fine, — want  no  faculty  of  reflection,  and  must  know 
that  it  is  not  for  them.  But  while  it  is  not  for  their 
sakes,  it  is  of  necessity  in  their  presence,  and  within 
their  hearing,  that  the  arcana  of  life  are  revealed  to  us. 
Appetite  and  Conscience,  like  two  spirits  of  the  lower 
and  the  upper  world,  live  together  in  the  same  house,  so 
that  the  revelation  made  for  one  is  little  likely  to  remain 
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secret  firom  the  other ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
fiend  to  steal  the  privity  of  the  angel,  and  break  the 
seals  of  the  divinest  message.  Hence  there  comes 
abont  an  impious  abase  of  the  godlike  gift  of  self- 
conscious  life ;  and  instead  of  serving  as  the  handmaid 
of  dnty,  it  is  degraded  into  the  pander  of  appetite. 
Nothing  can  be  baser  than  this  sweet  poisoning  of  moral 
truth  for  the  relish  of  sin.  Thus  to  use  our  human 
secret  as  a  cunning  way  of  getting  an  advantage  over 
the  brutes,  is  a  downright  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of 
God, — a  bartering  in  Hell  of  that  which  we  have  over- 
heard in  Heaven. 

This  faculty,  then,  of  reflection  upon  himself,  his 
life,  his  nature,  his  relations,  is  the  peculiarity  which, 
in  proportion  as  it  becomes  marked,  places  man  at  a 
distance  from  the  brutes.  When  applied  to  its  true 
purpose,  of  surveying  his  responsibilities,  judging  his 
modes  of  activity  and  afiection,  and  enforcing  a  Chris- 
tian order  throughout  his  soul,  it  becomes  a  godlike 
prerogative,  and  lifts  him  to  an  angel-life.  When  per- 
verted to  a  false  purpose,  of  prying  into  his  passive 
sensations,  and  discovering  the  means  of  getting  drunk 
with  instinctive  pleasures,  and  turning  the  healthy 
hunger  of  nature  into  the  feverish  greed  of  Epicurism, 
it  becomes  a  fallen  spirit,  and  allies  its  possessor  with 
the  fiends.  Man,  the  self-conscious  animal,  is  the 
saddest  spectacle  in  creation:  man,  the  self-conscious 
Christian,  one  of  the  noblest.  Beflecting  vitality  is 
hypochondria  and  disease:  reflecting  spirituality  is 
clearness  and  strength. 

This  general  doctrine  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  a 
question  which  is  often  raised,  and  which  presses  upon 
tibe  attention  of  the  present  age  with  an  anxious 
earnestness : — ^What  is  the  effect  on  human  character 
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of  a  high  and  complicated  civilization  ?  Are  its  vast 
accomolation  of  commodities,  its  rapid  circulation  of 
activity  and  thought,  its  minute  division  of  employ- 
ments, its  close  interlacing  of  interests,  its  facilities 
for  class-organization,  to  be  looked  upon  with  joy  and 
gratulation,  as  so  many  triumphs  of  intelligence  and 
Tefinement  over  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  or  with  grief 
and  consternation,  as  the  gathering  of  an  uncontrollable 
and  aimless  power,  destined,  like  the  mad  Hercules,  to 
destroy  the  o£fspring  of  its  strength?  The  exulting 
and  jubilant  feeling  on  this  matter  which  prevailed 
some  years  ago,  is  now  generally  replaced,  I  believe,  in 
thoughtful  minds,  by  a  more  sober  and  even  melancholy 
order  of  expectations.  The  change  may  be  justified,  if 
it  be  made  a  step,  not  to  passive  despair^  bat  to  the 
faithful  and  energetic  performance  of  a  new  class  of 
social  duties.  Let  us  search  for  some  principle  which 
may  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  great  problem. 

The  specific  effect  on  human  character  produced  by  a 
high  state  of  civilization  may  be  expressed  in  a  single 
phrase :  it  develops  the  self-consciousness  of  men  to 
an  intense  degree,  or,  to  borrow  the  venerable  language 
of  Scripture,  immeasurably  increases  their  '  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.'  This  indeed  arises  necessarily  from 
our  living  so  closely  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  A 
perfectly  soUtary  being,  who  had  a  whole  planet  to  him- 
self, would  remain,  I  suppose,  for  ever  incapable  of 
knowing  himself  and  reflecting  upon  his  thoughts  and 
actions.  He  would  continue,  Uke  other  creatures,  to 
have  feelings  and  ideas,  but  would  not  make  them  his 
objects  and  bring  them  under  his  Will.  This  human 
peculiarity  would  remain  latent  in  him,  till  he  was  in- 
troduced before  tbe  face  of  some  kindred  being,  and  he 
flaw  his  nature  reflected  in  another  mind.    Looking 
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into  the  eyes  of  a  living  companion,  changing  with 
laughter  and  with  tears,  flashing  with  anger,  drooping 
with  sleep,  he  finds  the  mirror  of  himself ;  the  passions 
of  his  inner  Ufe  are  revealed  to  him ;  and  he  becomes 
a  person,  instead  of  a  living  thing.  In  proportion  as 
society  collects  more  thickly  around  a  man,  this  primi- 
tive change  deepens  and  extends :  the  unconscious,  in- 
stinctive life,  which  remains  predominant  in  savage 
tribes,  and  visible  enough  in  sparse  populations  every- 
where, gradually  retires.  He  knows  all  about  his  appe- 
tites, and  how  to  serve  them ;  can  name  his  feelings, 
feign  them,  stifle  them ;  can  manage  his  thoughts,  fly 
from  them,  conceal  them ;  can  meditate  his  actions, 
link  them  into  a  system,  protect  them  from  interrupting 
impulse^  and  direct  them  to  an  end ;  can  go  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  life  with  mind  grossly  familiar 
with  its  wonders,  or  reverently  studious  of  its  wisdom ; 
and  look  on  Death,  with  the  eye  of  an  undertaker,  or 
through  the  tears  of  a  saint.  In  an  old  and  artificial 
community,  all  the  common  products  of  experience 
appear  stale  and  exhausted,  and  ingenuity  is  plied  for 
the  means  of  awakening  some  new  emotion.  The  in- 
most recesses  of  our  nature  are  curiously  explored,  and 
its  most  sacred  feelings  submitted  to  the  coolest  criti- 
cism, and  brought  under  the  canons  of  art.  The  self- 
consciousness  of  individuals  is  shared  by  Society  at 
large :  it  studies  itself,  talks  of  its  past,  is  anxious 
about  its  future  ;  becomes  aware  of  its  own  mechanism, 
and  tries  to  estimate  its  strength.  And  with  a  uni- 
versal discussion  of  vride  social  problems,  an  unpa- 
ralleled egotism  and  isolation  are  apt  to  seize  upon 
every  sect,  class,  and  nation. 

If  this  be  true,  then  we  must  admit  that  a  high 
civilization  unfolds  the  characteristic  endowment  of  our 
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nature ;  and  so  far,  may  be  said  to  raise  and  dignify  it, 
and  leave  far  behind  the  mere  animal  and  instinctive 
life  which  belongs  to  beings  of  lower  grade.  The  most 
ignorant  man  in  England  possesses  a  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  a  various  skill  in  commanding  them, 
which  the  hoariest  patriarch  in  a  barbarian  village  would 
look  upon  with  awe. 

It  is  only  however  in  the  Naturalist's  scale,  not  in 
the  Christian,  that  man  is  elevated  by  the  influences  of 
artificial  society.  He  becomes  a  well-marked  specimen 
of  his  kind,  broadly  separated  from  other  races  upon 
earth:  but  how  he  ranks  among  spiritual  beings, — 
whether  he  approaches  the  confines  of  Heaven,  or 
touches  the  verge  of  Hell, — is  wholly  undecided  still. 
Superior  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  involves  no  change 
in  the  proportionate  love  of  them ;  self-consciousness 
being  a  neutral  faculty,  the  condition  alike  of  whatever 
is  pure  and  noble,  and  of  all  that  is  most  foul  and 
mean  ;  the  ground  at  once  of  the  fidelity  of  Abdiel  and 
the  guilt  of  Lucifer.  Hence  it  is  that  the  mere  pro- 
gress of  civilization  involves  no  spiritual  advance,  and 
miserably  disappoints  those  who  trusted  that  it  was  to 
deliver  men  from  the  yoke  of  their  follies  and  their  sins. 
Vast  as  is  the  spectacle  of  our  material  magnificence, 
and  intense  as  may  be  the  traces  of  mental  vitality, 
there  is  no  certain  decline  of  selfishness  and  corruption 
in  any  class :  or  if  on  the  right  hand  you  can  point  to 
some  evil  extinguished,  on  the  left  there  springs  some 
new  enormity  to  balance  the  success.  How  many  are 
there  who  basely  avail  themselves  of  all  the  ease  and 
luxury  of  our  complicated  civilization,  compared  with 
the  few  who  feel  its  obligations,  and  take  up  its  work ! 
How  little  security  do  the  most  practised  thought  and 
refined  scholarship  seem  to  afiford  against  shameful 
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Jesnitry  and  abject  Buperstition !  And  how  often  is  the 
nimble  intelligence  of  the  artisan  wholly  unproductive 
of  any  self-restraint  or  reverence !  The  mere  cleverness 
indeed  of  the  modem  townsman,  derived  from  the 
heated  and  sensitive  atmosphere  around  him,  implies  no 
hardy  spiritual  life  within  him,  and  ensures  no  moral 
thoughtfulness  or  wisdom.  It  is  a  mere  aptitude  for 
the  germination  of  ideas  of  any  sort ;  whereby  flowers 
of  Paradise  may  come  sprouting  up  without  ripening 
their  proper  fruits,  or  the  deadly  nightshade  drop  its 
poison  unperceived.  Intellectual  irritability  may  leave 
the  conscience  wholly  dead.  And  assuredly  only  that 
knowledge  which  a  man  wins  for  himself  by  the  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  his  own  mind  has  the  proper  and 
purifying  effect  of  truth  on  him,  and  renders  his  nature 
clearer  Uian  it  was  before. 

And  unhappily  this  self- acquired  knowledge  and 
faculty  are,  in  one  respect,  less  likely  to  be  found  among 
us  in  these  days  than  of  old.  The  direct  influence  of 
occupation  is  less  and  less  fiavourable  to  their  produc- 
tion. Nothing  that  has  ever  been  advanced  by  econo- 
mists can  convince  me,  that  the  extreme  division  of 
employments  which  characterizes  modem  industriaL 
operations,  is  anything  but  deadening  and  unhealthy  to 
the  mental  nature  of  those  engaged  in  them.  To  spend 
every  working  day  of  half  or  the  whole  of  life,  not  in  a 
crafb  of  various  nicety  and  skill,  but  in  a  solitary  pro- 
cess of  a  single  manufacture,  in  tying  threads  or  point- 
ing pins,  can  assuredly  give  no  discipline  to  any  fiaculty, 
unless  those  of  muscular  alacrity  or  mental  patience : 
and  compared  with  the  work  of  an  earlier  world,  I 
should  as  little  call  this  skiU,  as  I  should  class  among 
literary  men  a  scribe  who  should  devote  his  life  to 
crossing  t  s   and  dotting  i  b.     With  long  habit  the 
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monotony  of  such  a  lot  may  cease  to  be  positively  felt. 
But  it  taxes  no  worthy  power  :  it  enlists  no  natural  in- 
terest :  it  presents  only  yacancy  and  listlessness  to  the 
thought :  and  the  more  so,  as  the  work  is  another's, 
and  not  the  labourer's  own.  The  occupation  does  not 
educate  the  man.  It  may  be  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
workers  of  this  class  are  as  intelligent  as  others.  But 
if  so,  this  is  owing  to  influences  extrinsic  to  the  cause 
on  which  I  dwell,  and  in  spite  of  it ;  especially  to  their 
residence  in  the  stimulant  atmosphere  of  great  cities, 
and  the  habit  of  association  with  large  bodies  of  men. 
And  this  intellectual  counteraction  itself,  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  vast  moral 
dangers.  For,  in  proportion  as  men  cease  to  have  an 
intelligent  interest  in  their  work,  and  go  through  it  with 
the  weariness  of  a  necessary  task,  do  they  quit  it  with 
a  susceptibility  to  foreign  excitements,  and  a  more  open 
avidity  for  the  temptations  of  the  passions  :  and  losing 
the  even  glow  of  a  constant  activity,  they  fall  under 
fearful  inducement  to  alternate  the  stagnant  blood  of 
dulness  with  the  throbbing  pulse  of  revelry. 

Who  then  can  be  so  blind  as  to  deny  the  dangers 
amid  which  we  live  ?  We  have  created  around  us  a 
scale  of  opportunity,  and  temptation,  and  risk,  fright- 
fully vast.  We  are  wholly  out  of  reach  of  the  narrow 
safety  of  simple  and  instinctive  life.  We  stand  in  the 
presence  of  a  gigantic  amount  of  good  and  evil.  Yet 
we  have  not  stronger  spirits  to  bear  the  mightier  strain. 
So  far  as  our  condition  forms  us,  we  are  less  complete 
men,  and  therefore  of  less  massive  stability,  than  were 
our  forefathers.  The  moral  structure  of  society  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  those  huge  machines  which 
have  done  so  much  to  make  at  once  its  wealth  and 
weakness :  each  man  being  but  as  a  screw  or  pinion  of 
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the  whole,  locked  into  a  system  that  holds  him  fast 
or  whirls  him  on,  and  having  no  longer  a  separate 
symmetry  and  worth.  The  results  indeed  which  are 
turned  out  from  this  involuntary  co-operation  of  parts, 
are  of  overwhelming  magnitude  and  wonderful  variety. 
Our  country  is  a  vast  congeries  of  exaggerations. 
Enormous  wealth  and  saddest  poverty,  sumptuous  idle- 
ness and  saddest  toil,  princely  provision  for  learning 
and  the  most  degrading  ignorance,  a  large  amount  of 
laborious  philanthropy,  but  a  larger  of  unconquered 
misery  and  sin,  subsist  side  by  side,  and  terrify  us  by 
the  preternatural  contrast  of  brilliant  colouring  with 
blackest  shade.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  moral 
cost  (a  cost  most  needless  too)  at  which  England  has 
become  materially  great.  Do  you  found  that  greatness 
on  the  culture  of  the  soil  ?  Alas !  where  is  the 
labourer  by  whose  hand  it  has  been  tilled  ?  In  a  cabin 
with  his  children,  where  the  domestic  decencies  cannot 
be,  and  where  Christ,  did  he  enter,  might  give  his  pity, 
but  could  hardly  ask  obedience.  Or  do  you  point 
rather  to  our  mineral  wealth  ?  See  the  picture,  which 
has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  true,  of  crawling  women,  and 
harnessed  children,  of  whose  toil  this  glory  comes ! 
I  know  not  which  is  most  Heathenish,  the  guilty 
negligence  of  our  lofty  men,  or  the  fearful  degradation 
of  the  low.  But  this  I  do  believe,  that  unless  some 
holier  spirit  dart  quickly  down  for  the  conversion  of  our 
rich  and  great,  put  into  them  a  wise  and  Christian 
heart,  and  dispose  them  to  sacrifices  never  dreamt  of 
yet,  our  social  repentance  will  come  too  late,  and  we 
shall  die  with  our  Jerusalem,  seeing  only  the  image  of 
a  tearful  Christ,  and  hearing  the  words,  '  0  that  thou 
hadst  known,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that 
belong  to  thy  peace  1 ' 
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Moreover,  we  liye,  as  we  have  seen,  in  an  age  of 
excited  and  self-conscious  men.  And  in  all  minds 
awakened  and  reflectiye  to  even  a  very  moderate  degree, 
there  arises  and  accumulates  a  secret  fund  of  dissatis- 
faction ;  a  dark,  mysterious  speck  of  care  upon  the 
heart,  which  turns  to  a  point  of  explosive  ruin  in  bad 
men,  to  a  seed  of  firuitful  sorrow  with  the  good.  The 
natural  mind,  untouched  by  religious  wisdom,  always 
refers  its  wants  and  miseries  to  outward  things,  which 
alone  it  strives  to  mend  and  change.  So  this  hidden 
discontent  leads  men  to  love  themselves  the  more,  and 
quarrel  with  their  neighbours,  until  they  become 
Christians  in  soul :  and  then  it  shows  them  a  far  higher 
truth,  and  leads  them  to  love  their  neighbours  and 
reproach  themselves.  The  strife  and  struggle  which 
are  inseparable  from  our  self-conscious  life,  are  directed 
to  mutual  hate,  while  under  the  guidance  of  self;  to 
common  aspiration,  under  the  discipline  of  Christ. 
Who  can  doubt  that  under  our  present  spiritual  con- 
dition, it  is  the  anarchy,  and  not  the  love,  to  which 
this  feeling  tends  ?  And  who  would  not  pray  for  an 
infusion  of  the  light  of  God  to  paint  the  bow  of  peace 
and  promise  on  the  cloud  where  the  mufSed  thunder 
growls?  0  that  to  us,  otherwise  than  to  Elijah  in 
the  cave,  it  may  be  given  to  hear  the  still  small  voice, 
not  after,  but  before,  the  strong  wind,  the  earthquake, 
and  the  fire ! 

To  avert  the  dangers,  and  remedy  the  peculiar  evils 
of  our  social  condition,  many  conjoint  agencies  are 
doubtless  required.  But  there  is  not  one  whose  neglect 
offers  more  certain  peril,  whose  right  and  timely  appli- 
cation presents  more  reasonable  hope,  than  a  Christian 
training  for  the  new  generation  of  our  people.  Could 
this,  indeed,  be  universally  given,  could  all  good  men 
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set  to  work  with  one  heart  and  hand,  and  see  to  it  that 
no  desert  spot  be  anreclaimed,  all  would  yet  be  well. 
But,  alas !  we  are  so  afraid  of  each  other's  doctrines, 
that  we  cannot  cure  each  other's  sins ;  and  while  the 
most  appalling  evils  threaten  us,  and  more  than  once 
the  symptomatic  smoke  has  puffed  up  from  the  social 
volcano,  we  stand  round  the  crater  and  discuss 
theology!  Ah!  how  much  more  is  there  in  our 
Christendom  of  the  contentious  mind,  than  of  the 
disciple's  pure  and  unperverted  heart !  Which,  I  would 
know,  is  the  worse  evil,  an  actual  gin-shop,  or  a 
possible  heresy  ?  Yet  in  dread  of  the  latter,  we  cannot 
unite  together  in  the  only  means  of  putting  down  the 
former.  However,  by  such  means  as  our  infirmities 
still  leave  open,  we  must  go  and  teach  this  people.  In 
proportion  as  their  occupations  educate  them  less,  and 
their  circumstances  tempt  them  more,  a  direct  and 
purposed  culture  must  be  provided ; — a  culture  which 
keeps  in  view  the  great  primary  end  of  responsible 
existence ;  which  looks  not  at  their  trade,  but  at  their 
souls,  and  brings  them  not  as  apt  servants  to  the  mill, 
but  as  holy  children  to  their  God.  Education,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  is  truly  everlasting :  childhood  pre- 
paring for  maturity,  maturity  for  age,  and  the  whole  of 
life  for  death  and  Heaven.  The  early  training  of  the 
young  is  but  that  portion  of  this  series,  which  prepares 
for  self-government  and  the  exercise  of  Freewill  within 
the  limits  of  Christ's  law.  Doubtless  the  responsibility 
of  this  task  rests,  by  the  decree  of  Nature  and  Provi- 
dence, with  the  parents  to  whom  the  young  life  is 
committed  as  a  trust ;  nor  will  it  ever  have  settled  on 
its  genuine  basis,  till  there  shall  exist,  in  every  class, 
an  effective  domestic  sentiment,  sufficient  to  sustain  it. 
But  amid  the  grievous  decay  of  the  old  and  healthful 
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parental  conscience,  it  becomes  needful  to  awaken  a 
wider  interest  in  the  work,  and  to  call  npon  neighbonr- 
liood  and  country  to  take  up  the  neglected  office  of 
the  home.  Nor  should  any  individual,  or  any  family, 
exempt  from  the  constant  cares  of  subsistence,  be  held 
to  have  discharged  the  obligations  of  the  Christian  life, 
till  they  freely  give  some  steady  help  to  this  essential 
work ;  and  provide  some  fitting  care  for  the  neglected 
child,  as  still  an  infant  disciple  claimed  by  the  arms, 
and  consecrated  by  the  benediction,  of  the  heavenly 
Christ. 


XXIX. 

THE  UNCLOUDED  HEART. 


John  y.  80. 

xt  judoxikt  18  just,  bscau8b  i  seek  sot  mine  owv  will,  but  thb 
will  of  thb  fathbr  which  hath  sent  mb. 

Fob  the  training  of  goodness,  the  ancient  reliance  was 
on  the  right  discipline  of  habit  and  affection :  the 
modem  is  rather  on  illumination  of  the  understanding. 
The  notion  extensively  prevails  that  vice,  being  only 
the  mistaken  pursuit  of  that  personal  happiness  for 
which  virtue  is  an  equal  but  more  sagacious  aspirant, 
is  a  blunder  of  the  intellect ;  a  defective  or  erroneous 
view  of  things  ;  and,  like  the  optical  delusions  incident 
to  weak  eyes,  to  be  cured  by  use  of  the  most  approved 
instruments  for  seeing  clearly.  The  guilty  and  de- 
graded will,  it  is  said,  differs  from  the  pure  and  noble^ 
not  by  aiming  at  a  less  innocent  end,  but  by  being  less 
happy  in  its  choice  of  means  :  point  out  the  miscalcu- 
lation, instruct  it  to  weigh  causes  with  greater  nicety 
in  future,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  needful 
refoi*mation.  The  sinner  is  but  the  most  deplorable  of 
fools ;  and  if  you  banish  folly,  you  extinguish  sin. 

This  prescription  for  the  advancement  of  human  ex- 
-^llence  possesses  an  apparent  simplicity,  which  gives 
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it  a  great  attraction  to  some  minds.     All  the  varieties 
of  character  among  men  it  reduces  to  an  arrangement 
easily  understood ;   distributing  them  along  a  single 
line,  in  the  order  of  their  intelligence.     It  seems  to 
take  away  all  mystery  from  the  moral  emotions,  whose 
rapidity  and  intensity  had  awed  and  startled  us  ;  and 
by  converting  them  into  plain  judgments  of  the  intel- 
lect, makes  them  the  voice  of  man  instead  of  God. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  value  of  this  tempting  theory 
disappears  the  moment  we  seek  to  use  it.    Let  its  most 
ingenious  advocate  try  it  upon  the  miser,  the  cheat,  the 
insane  candidate  for  glory  ;  let  him  reason  with  them 
on  their  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  judgment,  expose 
every  fallacy  of  self-justification,  and  establish  against 
them  an  unanswerable  case  of  mistake ;  and  then  let 
him  come  and  tell   us  whether  he  has  made  them 
generous,  just,  and  meek.     Perhaps  he  will  confess  his 
failure,  but  persevere  in  ascribing  it  to  the  unhappy 
state  of  his  pupils'  understanding,  rather  than  any  dis- 
tinct affection  of  their  passions.     *  I  could  not  convince 
them,'  he  will  say,  *  of  their  error ;  or,  if  my  arguments 
impressed  them  at  the  moment,  the  persuasion  passed 
away ;  and  habit  proved  the  more  successful  advocate, 
because  it  was,  though  not  the  truer,  yet  the  more  im- 
portunate.'    But  were  not  your  appeals  just  and  forcible, 
and  your  instructions  indisputably  true  ?    Then  there 
must  be  something  in  the  heart  where  evil  passions 
dwell  that  baffles  the  chance  of  reason,  that  takes  from 
evidence  its  natural  force,  and  gives  to  error  an  un- 
merited triumph.     And  what  advantage  do  we  gain  by 
representing  men  as  the  subjects,  and  their  morality  as 
truths,  of  the  pure  intellect,  if  it  be  an  intellect  that 
may  lose  its  distinguishing  function,  and  become  inac- 
cessible to  just  persuasion  ?     What  comfort  is  it  to 
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know  that  guilt  is  only  error,  if  it  be  error  so  peculiar 
as  to  be  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable proof  ?  Why  tell  us  that  right  and  wrong  are 
but  the  love  of  happiness  making  its  computations, 
when  it  is  admitted  that  passion  was  never  computed 
out  of  the  heart,  and  that  self-interest  itself  is  whiffed 
away  by  the  tempest  of  its  rage  ?  It  is  true  that  you 
have  only  to  give  the  slave  of  guilty  passions  a  different 
view  of  the  objects  of  desire,  and  he  is  set  free  from  his 
miserable  thraldom.  It  is  equally  true  that  you  have 
only  to  make  the  collapsed  paralytic  start  up  and  run, — 
and  he  will  be  we]l. 

No  doubt,  the  weakest  reason  and  the  most  ungoyem- 
able  desires  are  constantly  found  together.  But  there 
ane  at  least  two  ways  of  reading  connected  appearances 
like  these.  The  attempt  to  resolve  all  the  phenomena 
of  character  into  a  condition  of  the  understanding  is  a 
futile  exaggeration.  The  great  Author  of  Christianity, 
reversing  the  order  of  the  explanation,  placed  the  truth 
in  a  juster  point  of  view.  He  well  knew  that  if,  some- 
times, because  the  reason  is  darkened,  the  passions  are 
awake,  it  more  often  happens  that  because  the  passions 
are  awake,  the  reason  is  eclipsed.  To  him  it  could  not 
but  be  clear,  from  consciousness  itself,  that  pure  sym- 
pathies make  a  clear  intellect,  and,  with  their  sweet 
breath,  wonderfully  open  to  the  mind  new  perceptions 
of  things  heavenly.  While  auditors,  feeling  *  that 
never  man  spake  like  this  man,'  asked  '  how  knoweth 
he  letters,  having  never  learned?'  Jesus  led  them  to 
a  different  explanation  of  his  wisdom,  '  My  judgment 
is  just,  because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me.'  And  he  instructed 
others  how  to  gain  a  like  discernment  of  things  divine, 
when  he  said,  '  If  any  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
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of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I 
speak  of  myself.'  The  words  express  a  universal  truth. 
Whatever  be  the  work  on  which  the  judgment  may  be 
engaged,  it  will  be  invariably  aided  by  the  natural  sym- 
pathies of  a  just,  disinterested,  and  holy  mind. 

Even  in  his  abstruser  toils,  these  are  often  the  wise 
man's  mightiest  power.  The  most  turbid  clouds  that 
darken  the  vision  of  reason  are  those  which  interest, 
and  fear,  and  ambition  spread:  and  these  the  pure 
affections  sweep  away.  They  give  to  the  soul  the  un- 
speakable freedom  of  just  intents  and  elevated  trusts  : 
and  where  there  exist  no  complicated  aims,  no  retarding 
anxieties,  but  the  whole  absolute  energy  of  a  mind  is 
gathered  upon  the  search  of  truth,  it  is  amazing  what 
vast  achievements  may  be  made.  How  often  will  a 
child,  by  mere  force  of  unconsciousness  and  simplicity, 
penetrate  to  the  centre  of  some  great  truth  with  a 
startling  ease  and  directness !  And  in  this  the  greatness 
of  genius  is  like  the  power  qf  a  child  :  it  is  as  much 
moral  as  intellectual ;  it  arises  from  emotions  so  dis- 
tinct and  earnest  as  to  secure  singleness  of  purpose  and 
vivacity  of  expression ;  from  some  absorbing  reverence 
which  disenthrals  the  mind  from  lower  passions,  and 
gives  it  courage  to  be  true.  There  is  always  a  pre- 
sumption that  a  pure-hearted  will  be  a  right-minded 
man ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  such  a  one  stand  up 
before  the  ambitious  sophist,  and  dart  on  his  ingenui- 
ties a  clear  ray  of  conscience  that  scatters  them  liko 
mist.  The  divine  light  of  a  good  mind  is  too  much  for 
the  mystifications  of  guilt.  '  The  foolishness  of  God 
is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men.' 

All  the  great  hindrances  to  impartiality  in  the  quest 
of  truth  have  obviously  their  seat  in  some  class  of  self- 
ish feelings.  Interest,  promising  to  one  set  of  opinions 
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emolument  and  honour,  and  to  their  opposite  poverty 
and  disgrace ;  or  passing  over  to  the  future  world,  and 
there  displaying  to  us  the    alternative    of   absolute 
blessedness  or  ruin, — crushes  the  natural  justice  of  the 
understanding,  and  offers  stupendous  temptations  to 
palter  with  evidence,  and  shufSe  inconvenient  doubts 
away.    No  inquirer  can  fix  a  direct  and  clear-sighted 
gaze  towards  truth,  who  is  casting  side  glances  all  the 
while  on  the  prospects  of  his  soul.     Again,  the  exces- 
sive eagerness  about  reputation  produces  a  thousand 
pitiable  distortions  of  understanding.     In  one  it  takes 
the  shape  of  a  determination  to  be  original  (which,  I 
suppose,  never  befell  any  man  by  deliberate  resolve), 
and  so  extinguishes  his  perception  of  all  ancient  excel- 
lence, and  confines  his  appreciation  to  his  own  obscuri- 
ties and  affectations.    In  another  it  passes  into  an 
opposite  folly, — the  pride  of  being  peculiarly  moderate 
and  sound;  and  so  he  dreads  eccentricities  far  more 
than  falsehoods,  and  weighs  proprieties,  instead  of  in- 
vestigating truths.    And  what  is  the  partizanship  that 
wearies  every  good  man's  heart,  but  a  collection  of  self- 
ish feelings,  fatal  to  all  the  equities  of  reason ;  a  gross 
association  of  the  idea  of  self  with  abstract  questions  ? 
It  is  said  to  be  of  service  in  keeping  alive  the  mental 
activity  of  the  community;  but  how  poor  a  service, 
when  the  activity  consists  so  largely  in  the  ferment  of 
bad  passions,  and  conducts  the  tranquil  tasks  of  reason 
in  the  spirit  of  a  gamester.    Argument,  in  such  case, 
loses  its  natural  power  of  persuasion,  and  operates  like 
a  weapon  of  vengeance  ;  only  raising  higher  the  note 
of  triumph  in  those  who  wield  it,  and  irritating  instead 
of  convincing  the  minds  that  it  assails.     Indeed,  it  is 
humiliating  to  think  how  poor  a  pittance  of  reasoning 
conducts  the  gigantic  mutations  of  human  sentiment ; 
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how  arguments,  at  which  a  quiet  understauding  would 
smile,  rise  to  grave  importance  in  the  confusion  of 
polemic  rage;  how  light  the  sophistries  which  sway 
the  tide  of  success  when  the  hosts  of  party  wrestle  in 
the  fight ;  how  foolish  the  sounds  that  seem  to  award 
possession  of  that  great  capitol  of  opinion  which  over- 
looks the  empire  of  the  world. 

Though,  however,  narrow  feelings  and  selfish  desires, 
intruding  on  the  province  of  the  understanding,  pre- 
vent its  judgments  from  being  just,  it  is  not  true  that 
their  simple  absence  constitutes  the  best  state  for  specu- 
lative research.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that,  were  it 
possible,  the  inquirer's  mind  should  be  absolutely 
emptied  of  every  desire,  and  be  exposed,  in  entire  pas- 
siveness,  to  the  action  of  evidence  brought  before  its 
tribunal;  that  a  being  incapable  of  emotion,  a  mere 
machine  for  performing  logical  operations,  would  be  the 
most  efficient  discoverer.  But  surely  his  impartiality, 
however  perfect,  would  accomplish  nothing  without  an 
impulse  :  intensity  of  intellectual  action  is  needed,  as 
well  as  clearness  of  intellectual  view.  And  this  will 
be  most  certainly  found,  not  in  one  who  follows  the  light 
without  deep  love  of  it ;  not  in  one  who  simply  finds  it 
a  personal  convenience,  and  desires  it  for  its  use ;  not 
even  in  one  who  has  simply  a  relish  for  mental  occupa- 
tions, and  prolongs  them  from  pure  taste ;  but  in  him 
who  traverses  the  realm  of  thought,  as  if  '  seeking  the 
will  of  One  that  sent  him ;'  who  reverently  looks  on 
the  features  of  truth  as  on  the  face  of  Ood,  and  listens 
to  its  accents  as  to  his  whispered  oracle ;  who  trusts  it 
with  a  '  love  that  casteth  out  fear,'  and  feels  on  him 
the  blessed  light  of  Heaven,  when  bigots  pronounce 
him  in  a  dreadful  gloom. 

On  questions  of  practical  morals,  yet  more  emphatic- 
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ally  than  on  Bubjects  of  specalative  research,  is  it  true 
that  pore  sympathies  produce  a  clear  intellect,  and  that 
his  judgments  are  most  likely  to  be  just,  who  most  ha- 
bitually seeks  the  will  of  the  eternal  Father.  The  moral 
habits  and  tastes  of  men  form  their  opinions,  much 
more  frequently  than  their  opinions  form  their  habits : 
— CO  that  often  their  theoretical  sentiments  are  little 
more  than  a  systematic  self-defence  after  the  act,  and 
afford  an  approximate  index  to  the  character  of  them- 
selves and  the  society  in  which  they  live.  The  posi- 
tions they  assume  having  been  taken  up  first,  the  rea- 
sons for  maintaining  them  are  discovered  afterwards : 
and  it  is  surprising  to  observe  the  confidence  with 
which  questions  of  morals  are  discussed,  as  if  on 
grounds  of  absolute  philosophy,  when  every  quiet  ob- 
server perceives  that  the  alleged  premises  would  appear 
ridiculous  except  to  persons  already  possessed  of  the 
conclusion.  There  is  a  test, — imperfect  I  admit, — by 
which  to  judge  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  and  to  dis- 
enchant the  imagination  of  the  mere  effect  of  usage* 
Any  moral  practice  which  admits  of  genuine  defence, 
and  has  a  permanent  foundation  in  nature  as  well  as  in 
custom,  might  surely  be  recommended  to  an  intelligent 
community  hitherto  ignorant  of  it,  and  successfully 
urged  upon  their  deliberate  adoption.  Yet  how  many 
things  are  we  accustomed  to  palliate  or  uphold,  which 
we  should  be  ashamed  to  submit  to  this  criterion,  and 
which  the  very  act  of  expounding  to  child  or  stranger 
would  sufficiently  condemn !  In  how  many  societies 
are  the  misnamed  laws  of  honour,  for  example,  still 
justified,  as  if  they  satisfactorily  met  the  conditions  of 
a  problem  else  insoluble !  But  if  they  be  so  sound  and 
useful,  it  would  be  safe  to  try  the  argument  in  their 
behalf  on  those  to  whom  the  whole  system  of  ideas  is 
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entirely  new;  to  preach  the  admirable  wisdom  of  the 
duel  to  some  tribe  having  only  such  civilization  as  may 
be  attained  without  it ;  and  proselytize  to  it  as  if  it 
were  an  a  priori  invention  of  philosophy.  If  the 
apostles  of  the  world's  law  feel  that  in  a  mental  clime 
80  new,  they  would  plead  in  vain,  should  they  not  sus- 
pect that  they  may  be  talking  absurdities  at  home, 
which  have  no  force  but  in  the  social  prepossessions  in 
their  behalf?  It  is  fearful  to  reflect  indeed  to  what  an 
extent  our  native  moral  sentiments  are  modified  by  the 
atmosphere  of  social  influence  perpetually  spread  around 
us ;  how  the  indications  of  the  unperverted  conscience 
may  become  obscured  and  lost,  and  a  fatal  blindness 
and  sleep  disqualify  it  for  its  waking  office.  It  is  the 
natural  mistake  of  just  miiids  to  believe  it  vigilant  and 
incorruptible  as  Ood.  When  we  fix  our  gaze  on  some 
dread  crime ;  when  we  see,  it  may  be,  the  outrages  of  a 
tyrant's  profligacy  and  vengeance,  crushing  the  Ufe  of 
resolute  purity,  or  consigning  to  the  dungeon  the  virtue 
which  it  fears ; — under  the  impulse  of  poetic  justice, 
we  imagine  the  perpetrator  secretly  agonized  by  the 
consciousness  of  guilt;  writhing  at  midnight  beneath 
the  lash  of  a  fiery  remorse,  while  his  chained  victim 
sleeps  the  light  slumbers  of  innocence,  and  wakes  with 
a  brow  cooled  by  the  peace  within.  But  we  impose 
upon  ourselves  by  a  natural  illusion :  we  conceive  a 
wretch  to  judge  himself  by  a  good  man's  conscience^ 
and  to  view  his  own  deeds  in  a  Ught  which,  had  it  been 
accessible  to  him,  must  at  least  have  induced  a  hesita- 
tion about  their  commission.  No,  remorse  is  the  at- 
tribute, not  of  the  simply  guilty,  but  of  the  fallen :  it 
is  the  bitter  memory  which  sin,  yet  fresh,  retains  of 
departed  goodness ;  the  mind's  convulsive  grasp  on  the 
retreating  purities  of  the  past :  and,  however  vehemently 
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it  protests  against  moral  deterioration,  the  consolidated 
gailt  of  habit  it  lets  alone.  Shall  any  one  then  assure 
himself  that  all  is  right,  because  he  is  clear  of  com- 
punction ?  Shall  he  suffer  his  indulgent  years  to  ebb 
idly  away,  because  they  are  placid  as  the  summer  wave  ? 
Shall  he  thrust  aside  the  pleadings  of  those  who  would 
kindle  in  him  higher  thoughts  and  brace  him  to  nobler 
deeds, — ^by  saying  that  he  is  comfortable  and  does  not 
need  them  ?  If  so,  he  satisfies  himself  by  the  same 
argument  which  sophists  use  in  defence  of  slavery ; — 
the  creatures  are  easy,  have  been  seen  to  laugh  merrily 
by  day,  and  are  known  to  sleep  well  at  night !  As  if  it 
were  the  whole  life  of  man  to  have  a  sleek  skin  and  a 
drowsy  brain  !  As  if  any  existence  upon  ideas  were 
not  better  than  any  without  them;  and  to  perceive 
one's  misery  were  not  the  best  consolation  for  its  in- 
fliction ;  and  to  aspire  to  a  nobler  existence,  though 
with  faintest  hope,  to  chafe  against  the  chain  that  binds 
OB,  though  it  gnaws  our  flesh,  were  not  preferable  to 
that  most  abject  condition  of  humanity  in  which  con- 
scious degradation  becomes  impossible.  We  should 
beware  then  how  we  rely  on  this  unconsciousness  as  a 
security.  Of  every  low  state  of  character  this  apathy 
towards  all  that  is  above  it  is  the  worst  symptom. 
This  torpor  should  not  lull,  but  rather  terrify.  When 
this  motionless  repose  reigns  within, — this  breathless 
atmosphere  of  the  heart, — the  freshness  of  health  is  no 
longer  there :  it  is  the  pestilent  dreariness  of  the  waste ; 
the  awful  silence  of  moral  death. 

In  its  judgment  of  human  character,  more  even 
than  in  matters  of  personal  morals,  a  mind  under  the 
governance  of  pure  and  disinterested  affections  will 
evince  the  clearest  insight.  He  would  be  the  most 
impartial  spectator  of  the  great  theatre  of  human  life, 
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who  should  be  raised  into  a  sphere  of  pure  contem- 
plation  above  its  scenes ;    to  a  position  beyond  its 
competitions,  its  disappointments,  its  rewards ;  where 
the  voice  of   its  restless  multitudes  floated  but   in 
whispers,  articulate  enough  to  report  its  passions  mth 
precision,  but  not  thrilling  enough  to  agitate  the  spirit 
by  their  power.     Such  an  observer,  himself  acted  on 
by  no  sympathies  but  those  of  conscience, — ^perfectly 
perceptive,  but  entirely  passionless, — ^would  behold  us 
in  true  relations  and  proportions.     The  pure  affections 
create  a  mental  position  somewhat  similar  to  this. 
They  still  the  confusion  of  the  senses.     They  remove 
all  motive  for  not  seeing  men  and  life  exactly  as  they 
are.     One  who  looks  on  the  world  as  his  appointed 
post  of  strenuous  duty,  and  feels  on  him  the  divine 
charge  to  leave  it  better  than  he  found  it,  must  close 
neither  eye  nor  heart  against  any  of  its  ills.    And  as 
for  its  good, — ^for  the  charities  that  bless,  the  virtues 
that  ennoble,  the  genius  that  illuminates  our  human 
lot, — delighting  in  them  all,  he  discerns  them   all  : 
bringing  to  him  as  they  do  the  refreshment  of    a 
generous  veneration,  what  temptation  has  he  to  doubt, 
decry,  and  disbelieve  them?    In  a  mind  where  any 
selfish  end  habitually  prevails,  men  are  regarded  as 
tools :   their  services  are  wanted,  and  their  complacency 
must  be  secured :  they  are  looked  upon  as  objects  of 
management,  on  whom  the  arts  of  influence  must  be 
tried.     Hence  the  mental  eye  is  insensibly  trained  to  a 
sly  and  circumventing  gaze  upon  our  fellows :  the  hand 
of  cautious  power  steals  forth,  and  makes  a  lever  of 
their  weaknesses :  the  tongue,  encouraged  by  its  first 
experiments    of    delicate  insincerity,  grows  rash  and 
voluble  in  flattery.     And  those  whom  a  man  is  con- 
scious of  praising  too  much,  he  is  sure  to  value  too 
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little.     Accustomed  to  speak  of  good  qualities  which 
they  do  not  possess,  to  invent  merits  of  which  they  are 
empty,  his  mind  is  always  dwelling  on  the  negation  of 
excellence,  and  growing  feuniliar  with  it  exclusively  as 
an  object  of  fiction ;  till  at  length  he  ceases  to  believe 
in  its  reality,  and  attributes  to  everything  human  the 
hollowness  which  he  practises  himself.    By  the  inter- 
position of  his  own   selfishness,    the  nobler  half   of 
human  nature  undergoes  total  and  permanent  eclipse. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?     For  who  would  spread 
the  tender  colours  of  the  soul  before  an  eye  like  his, 
where  they  can  bask  in  no  light  of  love  ?    Who  would 
lay  the  head  to  rest  on  a  bosom  cold  as  marble  ?    Will 
any  make  confession  of  an  unworldly  aspiration  to  one, 
who  keeps  always   ready  some  vile  interpretation  of 
whatever  seems  most  excellent ;  who  sees  in  the  pious 
only  traders  in  hypocrisy,  in  the  patriot  a  speculator  in 
power,  in  the  martyr  a  candidate  for  praise  ?    All  that 
is  beautiful  shrinks  from  the  presence  of   one  who 
delights  to  soil  it  with  instant  dust.     0  how  unblest 
are  they  who  have  fallen  into  an  incapacity  to  admire, 
and  bid  adieu  to  the  solace  of  a  deep  reverence ;  who 
can  take  up  without  awe  the  leaves  scattered  on  the 
earth  by  departed  genius,  or  read  of  the  struggles  of 
liberty  without  enthusiasm,  or  follow  the  good  in  their 
pilgrimage  of  mercy  without  the  heavings  of  a  mighty 
joy !      No  grief  deserves  such  pity  as  the  hopeless 
privations  of  a  scornful  heart. 

Tliose  who  seek  only  their  "  own  will "  lose,  then,  by 
natural  process,  the  faculty  of  judging  justly  respecting 
human  character.  They  are  liable  to  fall  into  no  less 
mistake  in  their  anticipations  of  those  changes  in 
society  which  are  brought  about  by  the  nobler  forces  of 
the  human  will.    It  is  happy  for  the  world,  that  over 
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the  vision  of  its  greatest  enemies  their  own  selfishness 
spreads  a  film,  concealing  from  them,  as  in  judicial 
blindness,  the  generous  powers  which  will  effect  their 
overthrow.  Tyrants  and  self-seeking  rulers  are,  by 
nature,  Machiavelian  moralists  :  they  have  no  faith  but 
in  the  most  vulgar  incentives  to  action,  and  are  familiar 
with  no  engines  of  influence  but  force  and  corruption. 
Accustomed  to  rely  on  these,  they  know  not  that  there 
are  emergencies,  in  which  even  a  herd  of  slaves  may  be 
inspired  with  an  enthusiasm  that  makes  such  imple- 
ments of  no  avail; — when  high  sentiments  of  social 
justice,  or  aspirations  towards  an  invisible  God,  vibrate 
through  the  dull  clay  of  ordinary  men.  Thus,  often 
has  the  pampered  despot  been  blinded  to  his  fate,  and 
led  unconscious  on,  like  a  decorated  and  sportive  victim, 
to  the  sacrificial  altar  of  a  people's  indignation.  In 
spite  of  all  his  vigilance,  conspiracy,  conducted  by  lean 
and  praying  patriots,  has  gone  on  unnoticed  beneath 
his  very  eyes.  While  the  sunshine  smiles  upon  his 
palace,  and  glances  from  the  swords  of  faithful  troops, 
he  despises  the  gathering  clouds  of  a  nation's  frown : 
till  suddenly  the  tempest  bursts  upon  the  hills,  and  the 
heavy  tramp,  as  of  the  men  of  toil,  thunders  on  the 
ground ;  and,  after  a  flash  of  vented  wrath,  the  veterans 
and  their  leader  lie  low  upon  the  field,  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  free  goes  up  into  a  sky  serene. 
Thus  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  guilty  power  to  be 
surprised  by  the  apparition  of  high-minded  virtue  in  a 
people.  And  though  the  resistance  it  offers  to  the 
demands  of  conscience  may,  on  this  very  account,  be 
the  more  exasperated,  and  the  vindication  of  an  abstract 
right,  like  that  of  free  worship,  may  cost  a  country 
the  life  of  her  best  sons,  we  may  yet  be  permitted  to 
rejoice  at  the  infatuation  of  selfish  rule :  for  even  the 
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sangainary  triumph  of  a  great  and  righteous  principle 
is  often  better  than  the  sly  and  bloodless  ascendancy 
of  a  bad  one.  War,  with  all  its  horrors,  may  be  half 
forgotten  in  two  generations :  but  the  rights  which  it 
may  establish  may  prove  the  causes  of  perennial  peace. 
Men,  at  the  best,  must  die  as  the  grass;  but  the 
principles  of  justice  are  blessings  for  evermore. 

The  selfish,  then,  in  perpetually  seeking  their  own 
will,  and  contemplating  mankind  chiefly  as  possible  in- 
struments for  its  accomplishment,  necessarily  overlook 
the  best  elements  of  our  nature,  and  form  judgments 
that  are  not  just,  of  human  character,  and  its  collective 
effects  on  the  condition  of  the  world.  Moreover,  while 
selfishness  makes  some  men  tools,  it  finds  in  others 
rivals ;  and,  under  the  form  of  jealousy,  draws  another 
cloud  over  the  judgment,  and  hides  from  it  all  that  is 
fairest  in  kindred  minds.  He  that  cannot  enjoy,  with 
genuine  exultation,  the  reputation  of  another,  and  ad- 
mire with  tranquil  spirit  the  excellence  that  borders  on 
his  own,  loses  the  best  joy  of  a  good  heart.  To  the 
very  merits  which,  from  being  most  akin  to  his  own,  he 
is  most  fitted  to  appreciate,  he  becomes  insensible :  and 
a  bitter  poison  drops  into  the  fountains  of  his  most 
generous  peace.  There  is  no  more  melancholy  sight 
than  that  of  a  mind,  otherwise  great,  succumbing  beneath 
a  mean  and  fretful  passion  like  this ;  indulging  in  petty 
cavils  at  worth,  before  which  he  should  lead  on  the 
multitude  to  bend  the  knee ;  so  visibly  greedy  of  others' 
praise,  that  the  most  vulgar  observer  laughs  to  think 
that  the  great  man  is  just  like  himself.  It  was  a  grief, 
like  an  absolute  bereavement,  to  find  that  our  own 
Newton,  who  should  have  lifted  a  brow  as  pure  and 
smooth  as  the  heavens  he  interpreted,  and  have 
greeted  all  that  was  good  beneath  them  with  a  smile  of 
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godlike  benediction,  could  tease  a  brother  labourer,  like 
Flamstead,  and  shrivel  up  his  temper  into  peevishness, 
and  be  driven  hither  and  thither  by  trivial  suspicions, 
like  a  blind  giant  led  about  by  a  little  child.  Let  us 
hope,  what  indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that 
all  this  was  rather  the  tremulousness  of  shattered  nerves, 
than  the  perturbations  of  the  native  mind.  Yet  is  it  sad 
to  have  even  to  make  excuse  for  such  as  he. 

Our  judgments  of  human  character  and  relations  will 
not  be  right,  unless  our  sympathies  be  not  disinterested 
only  but  pure.  The  moral  feelings  must  transcend  the 
social ;  the  sense  of  duty  be  stronger  than  the  instincts 
of  affection.  In  addition  to  the  negative  qualification 
of  not  seeking  our  own  will,  we  must  have  the  positive 
one  of  seeking  the  will  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
Tho  partialities  of  the  affections  are  nobler  every  way 
than  those  of  self-love :  but  they  are  partialities  still ; 
and  while  they  make  our  judgments  merciful,  may  pre- 
vent  their  being  just.  They  may  bewilder  our  moral 
perceptions,  and,  in  pure  tenderness  for  the  guilty, 
seduce  us  to  think  lightly  of  the  guilt.  There  are  in 
life  few  temptations  so  severe  as  those  which  our  human 
love  may  thus  offer  to  our  conscience.  If,  for  example, 
children  around  a  mother's  knee  betray  their  first  un- 
answerable suspicion  of  their  father's  vices,  and  urge 
her  with  wondering  questions,  which  she  has  long 
dreaded  to  hear,  that  press  hard  upon  his  guilt ;  what 
is  she  to  do  ?  Is  she  to  hide  the  anguish  that  trembles 
on  her  features,  and,  in  fidelity  to  him,  be,  for  the  first 
time,  untrue  to  them  ?  Is  she  to  say  the  evil  thing  of 
him  for  whom  she  lives,  and  make  him  as  a  bye-word  ^ 
and  a  warning  on  his  children's  lips  ?  And  yet,  is  she 
to  take  it  on  herself  to  soil  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
their  moral  perceptions,  and  blow,  with  the  foul  breath 
of  falsehood,  on  the  lamp  of  God  within  their  hearts  ? 
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Her  first  duty  is,  doubtless,  to  the  sanctities  of  their 
young  minds ;  but  so  hard  a  lot  forces  us  to  think  how 
dreadful  is  the  guilt  that  makes  a  contradiction  between 
the  sympathies  of  virtue  and  of  home,  and  turns  into  a 
sin  the  natural  mercy  of  disinterested  love. 

Whatever  then  be  the  office  required  of  the  judgment ; 
whether  to  seek  truth  along  difficult  ways,  or,  amid  the 
sophistries  of  custom,  to  interpret  our  own  responsibili- 
ties ;  whether  it  is  invited  to  the  generous  appreciation 
of  excellence,  or  sunmioned  to  the  stem  duties  of  dis- 
approbation and  rebuke ;  he  only  who  can  abandon  his 
own  will,  and  seek  that  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  will 
either  discern  his  position  clearly,  or  discharge  its  obli- 
gations with  simplicity  and  courage.  Nor  will  this 
clearness  of  view  and  directness  of  aim  be  likely  to 
desert  him  in  the  greater  emergencies  of  life.  Then  it 
is  that  meaner  principles  of  action,  all  mere  personal 
desires,  collapse  in  weakness  and  bewilderment.  In 
times  of  danger,  where  it  is  needful  to  risk  something 
or  lose  everything,  men,  possessed  of  no  higher  inspi- 
ration, lose  their  presence  of  mind :  and  while  they 
stand  in  timid  calculation,  the  one  only  moment  of 
faithful  duty  slips  away.  They  will  profess  perhaps  to 
have  been  overpowered  by  the  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility ; — an  unconscious  acknowledgment  of  the  confu- 
sion into  which  all  self-regarding  feelings  throw  the 
mind; — for  no  man,  truly  earnest  about  an  object, 
critically  pauses  or  turns  aside  to  examine  how  he  is 
acquitting  himself.  No  !  great  as  are  the  achievements 
of  inferior  principles  of  action, — ^the  love  of  power,  the 
pursuit  of  glory, — the  only  heroism,  fitted  for  the  last 
extremity  of  circumstance,  is  that  of  disinterested  Duty. 
Others  may  skilfully  and  firmly  use  up  their  outward 
resources  to  the  last :  but  the  Christian  hero  when  aU 
these  are  gone,  has  yet  to  spend  himself. 
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LORD,  I  BILUTI  ;  HSLP  thou  mink  UNBSLIBr. 

That  this  is  an  age  most  sensitive  as  to  its  belief,  ia 
evident  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  its  moral  phy- 
siognomy. A  profound  curiosity  is  awakened  respecting 
the  foundations  of  faith,  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
those  high  problems  which  religion  undertakes  to 
solve.  An  unexampled  proportion  of  our  new  literature 
is  theological ;  of  our  new  buildings,  ecclesiastical ;  of 
our  current  conversation,  on  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  sects.  The  social  movements  which  are  watched 
with  the  most  anxiety  on  the  one  hand,  and  hope  on 
the  other,  are  recent  organizations  of  religious  sym- 
pathy and  opinion.  Even  the  interests  of  industry 
and  conmierce  find,  for  the  moment,  rival  attractions  to 
dispute  their  omnipotence ;  and  the  church  is  almost 
a  balance  for  the  exchange.  A  converted  clergyman  is 
as  interesting  as  an  apostate  statesman;  a  visit  to 
Bome,  as  a  mission  to  Washington;  a  heresy  from 
Germany,  as  a  protocol  from  Paris ;  and  a  new  baptism 
is  no  less  the  theme  of  talk  than  a  new  tariff.  If  theo- 
logical gossip  were  the  measure  of  religious  faith,  we 
should  be  the  devoutest  of  all  human  generations. 
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Yet  with  all  this  currency  of  holy  words,  rarely,  I 
believe,  has  there  been  a  scantier  exchange  of  holy 
tJiought,  We  do  not  meet,  eye  to  eye  and  heart  to 
heart,  and  say,  with  bosomed  breath,  *Lo,  God  is 
here  !  *  But,  rather,  with  quick  observant  glance,  and 
loud  harsh  voice,  we  notice  the  postures  of  others, 
and  discuss  the  things  they  say ;  and  go  round  like  a 
patrol  to  look  in  upon  the  world  at  prayers*  The  talk 
is  all  critical,  about  the  length  or  shortness  of  some 
one's  creed,  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  a  people's  wor- 
ship. It  tells  you  what  each  church  thinks  of  all  of  its 
neighbours,  and  repeats  to  you  the  image  of  Chris- 
tendom in  every  phase.  But,  flitting  from  image  to 
image,  we  nowhere  alight  upon  the  reality.  We  stand 
in  one  another's  presence,  like  so  many  mirrors  ranged 
round  empty  space :  turning  to  each,  you  see  only  a 
distorted  grouping  of  all  the  rest ;  which  being  gone, 
it  would  be  evident  at  once,  that  that  polished  face 
could  show  merely  vacancy  without  a  trace  of  God.  Of 
old,  when  the  saints  and  prophets  lived  whose  names 
we  take  in  vain,  the  language  of  religion  was  itself  the 
very  incense  that  rose  from  burning,  fragrant  souls  to 
heaven :  now,  it  does  but  analyze  the  smoke,  and 
explain  of  what  chemistry  it  comes.  Christ  *  came  to 
bring  fire  upon  earth; '  and  his  disciples,  after  eighteen 
centuries,  are  discussing  the  best  patent  match  to  get 
it  kindled ! 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  professions  of  the  present 
times,  as  compared  with  past,  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  reflect  without  astonishment.  There  is 
ever}'where  the  sharpest  discernment  of  unbelief  in 
others,  with  an  entire  freedom  from  it  in  one's  self. 
The  critic,  if  you  will  only  go  round  with  him,  can 
show  you  how  it  is  lurking  here  and  there.    He  keeps 
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a  list  of  all  that  his  neighbours  do  not  believe.   Through 
the  powerful  glass  of  his  suspicions  he  can  make  you 
aware  of  the  nicest  shades  of  heresy :  and  from  writers 
who  open  new  veins  of  thought,  can  pick  out  passages 
so  dreadful  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  infidel  anthology. 
From  whatever  class  you  choose  your  guide,  this  is 
what  he  will  point  out  to  you.    Yet  if  you  turn  round 
and  say,  *  And  now,  good  friend,  what  of  thine  own 
faith  ?  *  you  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  it  has  alto- 
gether escaped  the  universal  malady :  it  has  never  had 
a  shake ;  or,  if  ever  ailing,  has  long  got  up  its  good 
looks,  and  remains  quite  sound  and  firm.     Trust,  in 
short,  the  churches'  report  of  one  another,  and  godless- 
ness  is  universal;  trust  their  account  of  themselves, 
and  scepticism  is  extinct.    Nobody  hesitates  about  any- 
thing which  it  is  respectable  to  hold ;  and  the  clearest 
atmosphere  of  certainty  overarches  every  life,  and  opens 
a  heaven  undarkened  by  a  doubt.    And  who  are  these 
men,  before  whom  the  universe  is  so  transparent ;  for 
whom  the  veil  of  mystery  is  all  withdrawn,  or  at  least 
hides  no  awful  possibilities  ?  who  are  always  ready  to 
say  the  proud  words,   *  Lord,  I  believe ! '  but  would 
look  askance  at  the  brother  who  should  meekly  respond, 
*  Help  thou  mine  unbelief ! ' — Smooth,  easy  men,  with 
broad  acres  in  the  country,  or  heavy  tonnage  on  the 
sea;  with  good  standing  in  their  profession,  or  good 
custom  at  their  shop;   living  a  life  so  rounded  with 
comfort,  and  showing  a  mind  so  content  to  repose  on 
it,  that,  while  rents  and  freights  keep  up,  you  cannot 
fancy  they  would  much  feel  the  loss  of  God:  and  to 
part  with  the  reversion  of  heaven  would  hardly  affect 
them  like  the  news  of  a  large  bad  debt.     They  believe 
soundly,  in  the  same  way  that  they  dress  neatly :  it  no 
more  occurs  to  them  to  question  their  habitual  creed, 
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than  to  think  in  the  morning  whether  they  shall  put  on 
a  toga  or  a  coat :  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  pro- 
prieties be  observed,  and  things  that  are  settled  for  us 
be  left  untouched.  Besides,  what  could  be  done  with 
the  '  common  people/  if  it  were  not  for  God  ? 

Now  from  this  easy  faith,  sitting  so  light  upon  our 
modem  men,  I  turn  to  the  old  Puritan,  and  am  startled 
by  the  contrast.  However  much  you  may  dislike  his 
uncouth  looks,  and  be  offended  with  his  whining  voice, 
he  is  not  a  man  without  religion ; — a  pity,  it  may  be, 
that  he  has  taken  the  holiness  and  left  the  beauty  of 
it.  Missing  it,  however,  in  his  person  and  his  speech, 
you  find  it  penetrating  his  life,  and  shaping  it  to  high 
ends  of  truth  and  right.  He  can  act  and  suffer  for 
God's  sake ;  can  stand  loose  from  the  delusions  of-  pro- 
perty,— say  that  nothing  is  his  own, — and  occupy  his 
place  as  a  fiduciary  fief  from  the  Lord  Paramount  of 
all ;  can  despise  gaudy  iniquity  and  see  to  the  heart  of 
every  gilded  flattery; — can  insist  on  veracity  in  the 
council,  and  simplicity  in  the  church ; — feel  the  Omni- 
scient eye  on  his  State-paper  as  he  writes ;  and  the 
Eternal  Spirit  directing  the  course  his  persecuted  step 
shall  take.  Yet  look  into  this  man's  diary,  and  stand 
by  and  overhear  his  prayers.  He  loudly  bewails  his 
unbelief;  —  confesses  a  heart  chilled  with  the  veiy 
shadow  of  death ; — complains  that  the  Most  High  has 
hid  his  face  from  him ;  and  with  tears  and  protestations 
calls  on  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  exorcise  the  demons  of 
doubt  that  are  grappling  with  his  soul.  Surely  this  is 
a  strange  thing.  Here  is  a  man  plainly  living  for 
sublime  ends,  beyond  the  baubles  of  this  world;  a 
man,  who  has  got  fear  and  pain  beneath  his  feet; — 
who  welcomes  self-denial  as  an  angel  of  the  way,  and 
watches  every  indulgence  as  a  traitor  offering  the  kiss ; 
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— ^to  whom  the  purest  human  love  appears  a  snare 
tempting  him  to  linger  here ; — who  walks  the  earth,  as 
in  the  outer  fringe  of  the  beatific  vision :  and  his  cry 
is,  '  Help  thou  mine  unbelief !  *  And  here  are  we, 
strangers  to  wrestlings  such  as  his ;  who  sleep  soundly 
by  nights,  and  manage  prosperously  by  day ;  whose 
grand  care  is  to  get  a  living,  rather  than  to  live,  and  to 
cure  by  rule  the  health  impaired  by  luxury: — we,  to 
whom  the  earth  answers  well  enough  as  a  kitchen,  a 
parlour,  an  office,  or  a  theatre,  but  hardly  as  a  watch- 
tower  of  contemplation,  or  a  holy  of  holies  for  the 
oracles  of  God : — we  can  stand  up,  and  have  the  assur- 
ance to  say,  *  Lord  !  we  believe  !  * 

The  difiference  between  these  two  states  of  mind 
does  not  require  that  we  should  charge  either  of  them 
with  hypocrisy.     There  is  truth  in  the  professions  of 
them  both ;  truth  enough  to  vindicate  Uieir  veracity, 
though  not  to  equalize  their  worth.     The  unbeliever  in 
the  one  case  and  the  believer  in  the  other,  are  measured 
off  from  a  different  scale;  our  fathers  looking  up  to 
the  faith  they  ought  to  gain,  their  children  looking 
down  to  the  faith  they  have  yet  to  lose.     The  former 
had  so  lofty  a  standard,  that  every  thought  beneath 
the  summit-level  was  reckoned  to  their  shame :   the   . 
latter  have  so  low  a  standard,  that  all  above  the  dead 
level  at  the  base  of  life  is  counted  to  their  praise.    Nor 
is  this  at  all  inconceivable,  even  though  we  were  to 
reduce  all  religion  to  a  single  article  of  faith.  (  To  me, 
I  confess,  it  seems  a  very  considerable  thing,  just  to 
believe  in  God ; — difficult  indeed  to  avoid  honestly,  but  fV 
not  easy  to  accomplish  worthily,  and  impossible  to  I 
compass  perfectly : — a  thing,  not  lightly  to  be  professed,  ( 
but  rather  humbly  to  be  sought;  not  to  be  found  at  ) 
the  end  of  any  syllogism,  but  in  the  inmost  fountains 
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of  purity  and  aflfection ; — not  the  sudden  gift  of  intel- 
lect, but  to  be  earned  by  a  loving  and  brave  life.  It 
is  indeed  the  greatest  thing  allowed  to  mankind, — the 
genu  of  every  lesser  greatness :  and  he  who  can  say, 
'  I  have  faith  in  the  Almighty/  makes  a  higher  boast 
than  if  he  could  declare,  '  the  Mediterranean  is  in  my 
garden,  and  mine  is  every  branch  that  waves  upon  its 
shores,  from  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  the  pine  upon 
the  Alps.'  How  often,  in  the  stifling  heat  and  press  of 
life,  when  trivial  cares  rise  with  dry  and  dusty  cloud 
to  shut  us  in,  do  we  wholly  lose  our  place  in  the  great 
calm  of  God,  and  fret  as  if  there  were  no  Infinite 
Beason  embracing  the  vortex  of  the  world !  In  loneli- 
ness and  exhaustion,  when  the  spirits  are  weak,  and 
the  crush  of  circumstance  is  strong ; — when  comrades 
rest  and  sleep,  and  we  must  toil  and  watch; — when 
the  love  of  friends  grows  cold,  and  the  warm  light  of 
youth  is  quenched,  and  the  promises  of  years  seem 
broken,  and  hope  has  but  one  chapter  more ; — how 
little  do  we  think,  as  the  boughs  drip  sadly  with  all 
this  night-rain,  that  we  lodge  in  Eden  still,  where  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  God  rustles  in  the  trees,  and  bespeaks 
the  blossom  and  the  fruit  that  can  only  spring  from 
tears !  Fear  too,  in  every  form  except  the  fear  of  sin, 
is  a  genuine  Atheism.  The  very  child  knows  that :  for 
if  a  terror  comes  on  him  because  he  is  in  the  field 
alone  by  night,  he  chides  himself  for  his  false  heart ; 
stops  and  looks  tranquilly  round;  relaxes  the  rigid 
limbs,  and  lets  go  the  stifled  breath ;  putting  forth  a 
thought  into  the  Great  Presence,  and  drawing  a  holy 
quiet  from  the  stars.  And  through  all  manhood's 
fears,  no  one  loses  his  presence  of  mind,  who  has  not 
lost  the  presence  of  his  God.  In  the  battle-field, 
where  Justice  sometimes  makes  appeal  to  the  Lord  of 
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Hosts :  in  the  shipwreck,  where  Death  seizes  the  storm 
as  his  trumpet,  and  with  the  lightning  as  his  banner, 
comes  streaming  down  the  sky :  in  courts  of  sacerdotal 
Inquisition,  where  the  branding-iron  is  hot,  and  instm- 
ments  of  torture  tempt  the  lie :  in  the  careless  world, 
where  prosperity  is  worshipped,  and  nice  scruples  are 
laughed  down  :  in  the  sleepy  church,  which  can  wink  at 
oppression,  and  give  comfort  to  unrighteous  Mammon, 
and  cover  with  obloquy  the  heroes  of  God's  truth : — 
no  man  could  sink  into  an  unworthy  thing,  did  he  keep 
within  his  everlasting  fortress,  instead  of  rushing  un- 
sheltered into  the  wild. 

There  is  then  every  gradation  even  of  this  simple 
faith,  spreading  over  a  range  quite  indefinite.  Only  by 
a  reference  to  its  two  extremes  can  we  describe  the 
position  of  each  mind  and  of  each  age.  Complete 
belief  is  attained,  when  God  is  realized  as  much  in  the 
present  as  in  the  past.  Complete  unbelief,  when  God 
is  excluded  from  the  past  as  much  as  from  the  present. 
Measuring  from  this  lowest  limit,  we  are  certainly  in 
a  state  of  imperfect  Atheism.  We  do  not  negative 
as  yet  the  sanctities  of  old :  we  only  deny  the  inspi- 
rations of  today.  We  recognize  certain  ages  of  the 
bygone  world,  as  the  real  centres  of  Divine  activity, 
— the  sole  witnesses  of  creation  and  of  miracle,  the 
happy  points  where  Heaven  vouchsafed  to  commune 
with  the  earth.  They  lie  in  our  imagination,  like 
brilliant  islands  rising  distant  in  the  seas  of  Time; 
vainly  dashed  by  the  dark  waters  of  human  history ; 
and  lighted  by  a  glory-column  from  above,  piercing  the 
leaden  heavens  that  elsewhere  overhang  the  waste. 
There,  in  old  Palestine,  we  think,  the  august  voice 
broke  for  a  moment  its  eternal  silence.  There,  upon 
the  mountains,  was  a  murmur  more  than  of  the  wind ; 
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and  in  the  air,  a  thunder  grown  articulate ;  and  on  the 
grass  a  dew  of  fresher  beauty ;  and  in  the  lakes  a 
docile  listening  look,  as  if  conscious  of  a  Presence 
higher  than  the  night's.     In  this  retrospect,  it  will  not 
be  denied,  lies  the  ground  of  our  prevalent  religion : 
it  contains  the  strength  of  our  case :  our  assurance  of 
divine  things  refers  pre-eminently  thither,  and  scarcely 
at  all  to  any  more  recent  age.     '  The  men  in  those 
days'  (we  virtually  say)   'had  the  best  reasons  for 
believing  and  recognizing    God.    Had  we  too  been 
there,  we  should  have  known  for  ourselves,  and  have 
shared  the  great  fear  and  faith  that  fell  on  all.     But  as 
we  are  placed  afar  off  and  have  the  sacredness  at  second 
hand,  we  must  take  their  reasons  upon  trust,  having 
none  that  are  worth  much  of  our  own.'     Our  faith, 
therefore,  is  not  personal,  but  testimonial :  it  is  an 
hypothesis,  a  tradition.     It  thinks  within  itself,  'If 
we  had  stood  where  Moses  was,  and  travelled  at  the 
right  hand  of  Paul,  we  should  have  felt  as  they.'    And 
this  justification  of  their  ancient  state  of  mind  makes 
the  substance  of  our  belief  to-day.    And  with  like 
Tiew  do  we  turn  our  gaze  upon  the  future.     That  also 
spreads  before  us  radiant  with  &  light  divine.     There 
we  shall  find  better  reasons  for  our  faith  than  meet  us 
here ;  an  audience-hall  of  the  Most  High  where  his 
spirit  may  be  felt ;  a  clear  touch  of  his  living  presence, 
glowing  through  our  thought  with  conscious  truth,  and 
spreading  through  our  hearts  a  saintly  love,  denied  us 
in  this  court  of  exile.    And  so  it  happens,  that  ages 
gone,  and  ages  coming,  absorb  from   us  the  whole 
reality  of  God,  and  leave  the  life  on  which  we  stand  an 
atheistic  death.     The  heaven  that  spans  us  touches  the 
earth  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  at  an  horizon  we 
cannot  reach,  but  keeps  its  infinite  zenith-distance  over 
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head.  We  believe  in  One  who  looks  at  ns,  but  not  in 
One  who  lives  with  us.  We  are  in  the  house  he  built ; 
but  we  work  in  it  alone,  for  he  is  gone  up  among  the 
hills,  and  will  only  come  to  fetch  us  by-and-by.  And 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  a  banishment  like  this,  our 
worship  loses  its  inmiediate  reality,  and  prays  no  more 
with  a  fresh  strong  heart.  It  is  not  bathed  in  the 
flowing  tides  of  Deity,  but  keeps  dry  upon  the  strand 
from  which  he  has  ebbed  away.  If  ever  it  says,  '  Lo, 
God  is  here ! '  it  instantly  belies  itself,  by  drawing  out 
the  telescope  of  history  to  look  for  him.  It  is  not  a 
communion  face  to  fSEice,  wherein  he  is  near  to  us  as 
the  light  upon  our  eye  or  the  sorrow  on  our  hearts.  It 
has  become  a  Commemoration,  telling  what  once  he 
was  to  happier  spirits  of  our  race,  and  how  grateful  we 
are  for  the  dear  old  messages  that  faintly  reach  our 
ear,  how  we  will  cherish  the  last  remnant  of  that 
precious  and  only  sure  memorial, — the  fragile  and  con- 
secrated link  between  his  sphere  and  ours.  Thus  our 
worship  is  a  monument  of  absent  realities,  and  serves 
at  best  but  to  keep  alive,  like  an  anniversary,  the 
remembrance  of  things  else  fading  in  the  distance. 
Or,  if  we  direct  our  face  the  other  way,  and  look 
towards  the  fature,  we  throw  our  prayers  still  farther 
from  the  actual  duties  at  our  feet.  We  plainly  say 
that  there  can  be  no  true  worship  here, — it  is  too  poor 
and  dull  a  state: — ^we  only  expect  it  hereafter,  and 
would  bear  that  greater  prospect  in  our  mind.  And  so 
we  fall  into  the  insincerity  of  coming  before  God  by 
way  of  keeping  ourselves  in  practice,  and  turning  our 
religion  into  a  Rehearsal.  What  wonder  that,  amid 
these  histrionic  affectations,  the  healthy  heart  of  faith 
gets  sicklier  till  it  dies  ? 

To  approach  again  to  the  theocratic  faith  of  our 
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fathers,  we  must  leave  the  atmosphere  of  sacredness 
upon  the  past  and  the  future ;  only  spread  its  margin 
either  way,  tiU  it  envelops  and  glorifies  the  present. 
For  my  own  part,  I  venerate  not  less  than  others  the 
birth-hour  of  Christianity,  and  the  creative  origin  of 
worlds.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  God  lived  then  and 
there  alone;  or  that  if  we  could  be  transplanted  to 
those  times,  we  should  find  any  such  difference  as 
would  melt  down  the  coldness  of  our  hearts,  or  leave 
us  more  without  excuse  than  we  are  now.  There  is  no 
chronology  in  the  evidence,  any  more  than  in  the  pre- 
sence, of  Deity.  Since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning, — or 
rather  the  i^nbeginning, — of  creation.  The  universe, 
open  to  the  eye  to-day,  looks  as  it  did  a  thousand  years 
ago :  and  the  morning  hymn  of  Milton  does  but  tell 
the  beauty  with  which  our  own  familiar  sun  dressed 
the  earliest  fields  and  gardens  of  the  world.  We  see 
what  all  our  fathers  saw.  And  if  we  cannot  find  God 
in  your  house  and  mine,  upon  the  roadside  or  the  mar- 
gin  of  the  sea ;  in  the  bursting  seed  or  opening  flower ; 
in  the  day-duty  and  the  night-musing ;  in  the  genial 
laugh  and  the  secret  grief;  in  the  procession  of  life, 
ever  entering  afresh,  and  solemnly  passing  by  and 
dropping  off;  I  do  not  think  we  should  discern  him 
any  more  on  the  grass  of  Eden,  or  beneath  the  moon- 
light of  Gethsemane.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  the 
want  of  greater  miracles,  but  of  the  soul  to  perceive 
such  as  are  allowed  us  still,  that  makes  us  push  all  the 
sanctities  into  the  far  spaces  we  cannot  reach.  The 
devout  feel  that  wherever  God's  hand  is,  there  is  mi- 
racle :  and  it  is  simply  an  indevoutness  which  imagines 
that  only  where  miracle  is,  can  there  be  the  real  hand 
of  God.     The  customs  of  heaven  ought  surely  to  be 
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more  sacred  in  our  eyes  than  its  anomalies ;  the  dear 
old  ways,  of  which  the  Most  High  is  never  tired,  than 
the  strange  things  which  he  does  not  love  well  enough 
ever  to  repeat.  And  he  who  will  but  discern  beneath 
the  sun,  as  he  rises  any  morning,  the  supporting  finger 
of  the  Almighty,  may  recoTer  the  sweet  and  reverent 
surprise  with  which  Adam  gazed  on  the  first  dawn  in 
Paradise.  It  is  no  outward  change,  no  shifting  in  time 
or  place,  but  only  the  loving  meditation  of  the  pure  in 
heart,  that  can  re-awaken  the  Eternal  from  the  sleep 
within  our  souls  ;  that  can  render  him  a  reality  again, 
and  vindicate  for  him  once  more  his  ancient  Name  of 
*  The  Living  God.* 
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THl  WOBLD  PA88ITH  AWAT,   AKD  THS  LUST  THSSIOF  ;  BUT  HI  TBAT 
DOKTH  THK  WILL  07  OOD  ABIDKTH   FOB  BYBR. 

Few  things  can  strike  a  thonghtfol  man  with  greater 
wonder,  than  the  different  estimate  he  makes,  in  differ- 
ent moods,  of  the  same  portion  of  time.  To-day,  he  is 
engaged  with  some  speculation,  in  which  a  millennium 
is  not  worth  reckoning :  to-morrow,  he  is  brought  to 
some  experience,  in  which  a  minute  bears  the  burden 
of  an  eternal  weight.  With  the  geologist,  we  may  go 
out  beyond  the  limits  of  human  events,  and  grow  fami- 
liar with  those  vast  periods  during  which  the  earth's 
crust  was  deposited  in  the  oceans,  or  smelted  in  the 
furnaces,  or  upheaved  from  the  gas-caverns,  of  nature  : 
and,  accustomed  to  call  the  Alps  and  Andes  recent  ele- 
vations, and  to  treat  all  living  species  as  only  the 
newest  fashion  of  creative  skill,  we  may  well  feel  as 
though  the  hasty  sands  of  our  particular  generation 
were  lost,  and  God  could  have  no  index  small  enough 
to  count  our  individual  life.  With  the  astronomer,  we 
may  take  a  station  external  to  this  earth  itself,  recede 
to  an  era  when  possibly  the  solar  system  was  but  one 
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of  ereation's  morning  mists,  and  trace  its  history  as  it 
first  spun  itself  into  orbital  rings,  and  then  rolled 
itself  np  into  planetary  globes :  and  with  an  imagina- 
tion occupied  by  cycles  so  capacious,  for  which  the  old 
granite  pillars  of  the  world  can  scarce,  with  utmost 
stretch  of  age,  afford  a  unit-measure,  it  is  not  strange 
if  we  deem  ourselves  trivial  as  the  insect,  and  transient 
as  the  flake  of  summer  snow.  Whoever  approaches  the 
human  lot  from  this  side  of  thought,  descending  upon 
it  from  the  maxima,  instead  of  ascending  from  the 
minima  of  calculable  things,  will  be  apt  to  think  it  a 
poor  affair,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  dream,  really  com- 
pressed into  a  moment,  but  with  a  delusive  conscious- 
ness of  years.  Seeing  at  night  how  calm  and  silent  are 
the  stars  far  greater  than  ours,  sending  down  the  same 
cold  sharp  light  as  they  did  on  the  first  traveller  lost 
upon  the  mountains  or  sinking  in  the  sea,  he  may 
naturally  look  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh  at  the  ferment  of 
human  passion  and  pursuit,  and  gaze  on  it  as  on  the 
dust-cloud  of  a  distant  army  inarching  to  immediate 
death.  '  What,'  he  might  say,  '  are  the  achievements 
of  your  mightiest  force,  and  the  last  triumphs  of  your 
boasted  civilization?  What  do  you  effect  by  the 
vaunted  efforts  of  your  locomotive  skill  ?  Only  certain 
glidings,  which,  a  short  way  off,  are  but  invisible 
changes  of  place  on  the  surface  of  a  bead.  And  what 
is  the  end  of  all  your  successive  systems  of  health  and 
disease  ? — ^what  the  utmost  hope  of  the  skill  of  all  phy- 
sicians, and  the  cries  and  prayers  from  the  whole  infir^* 
mary  of  human  ills  ?  Only  this, — ^that  a  little  respite 
may  be  given,  till  the  rising  pendulum  shall  have 
reached  its  fall.  Nay,  what  is  the  aim  even  of  your 
nobler  institutions,. devoted  to  the  mind  ?  On  what  do 
your  ancient  schools  and  universities^  with  generation 
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after  generation  of  stadents,  spend  themselves  amid 
the  murmurs  of  polite  applause  ?  On  the  attempt  to 
recover  a  few  snatches  from  the  sayings  and  doin^  of 
spirits  that,  like  yourselves,  had  to  vanish  at  cock- 
crowing.  And  all  the  while,  as  you  pant  and  strive  and 
hope,  the  great  immovable  God  is  with  you  close  at 
hand,  and  could  tell  you  all  by  a  whisper,  if  he  would ! ' 
It  is  quite  possible,  in  this  way,  by  bringing  the  hu- 
man career  into  comparison  with  the  stupendous  cycles 
that  lie  around  it,  to  dwarf  its  magnitude,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  its  purposes.  The  prevailing  tendency, 
however,  is  all  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  thoughts 
which  science  presents  may  operate  as  a  telescope  to 
show  us  what  else  there  is  besides  ourselves,  and  per- 
suade us  that  we  are  but  as  the  trembling  leaf  in  the 
boundless  forests  of  existence.  But  those  which  are 
offered  by  affection  and  natural  experience  are  rather 
apt  to  interpose  a  microscopic  medium  ;  and,  instead  of 
diminishing  by  comparison  the  whole  of  life,  to  magnify 
every  part  by  concentration.  K  that  life,  as  you  aflfirm, 
be  but  a  short  visit  to  this  sphere,  it  is  yet  our  only 
visit ;  and  the  moments  of  our  stay  acquire  an  intenser 
worth.  If  it  has  just  begun,  and  is  also  on  the  verge 
of  close,  then  we  must  revere  it  doubly,  as  a  fresh  thing, 
and  as  a  thing  about  to  perish  :  two  sanctities  comprise 
it  all, — a  first  day  and  a  last ;  and  there  is  no  time  for 
custom  to  dull  the  space  between  the  welcome  and  the 
adieu.  Nor,  after  all,  is  any  conscious  life  proper  to  be 
compared  with  th^  huge  periods  of  the  inanimate  world. 
Their  giant  strides  may  roughly  step  from  century  to 
century,  and  have  less  in  them  than  its  quivering  undu- 
lations over  the  smallest  surface  of  time.  The  two 
things  are  absolutely  incommensurable ;  and  there  is 
no  chronometer  that  can  reckon  both.    In  moments  of 
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deep  borrow,  or  high  faith;  when  we  either  fear  the  last 
extremity,  or  hope  for  the  dawn  of  new  deliverance ; 
when  we  are  sinking  to  the  point  of  lowest  depression, 
or  struggling  on  the  wing  of  highest  resolution;  in 
startling  agonies  of  duty  that  goad  our  jaded  strength; 
in  helpless  vigils,  when  we  must  sit  with  folded  hands 
and  wait ;  in  all  crises  of  duty,  of  misery,  of  joy,  of 
aspiration ; — ^how  little  can  the  beat  of  any  clock  count 
the  elements  of  our  existence  then  !  The  moments  are 
stretched  into  an  awful  fulness ;  and  while  the  midnight 
star  strikes  the  meridian  wire,  we  pass  through  more 
than  common  years.  Hence  it  is,  that  no  familiarity 
with  physical  periods  can  induce  us  to  think  lightly  of 
the  contents  of  life.  If  God,  affluent  in  eternities,  is 
lavish  of  time  upon  his  universe,  he  is  economic  of  it 
with  us :  filling  it  with  unutterable  experiences,  and 
charging  it  with  irrevocable  opportunities.  With  so 
small  an  allowance  of  it  here,  every  part  of  it  may  well 
appear  a  priceless  treasure.  And  though  too  often  we 
grow  careless  of  the  portion  which  we  have,  we  complain 
if  there  is  any  that  we  seem  to  lose.  We  throw  away 
whole  handfuls  of  time  in  heedless  waste,  and  suffer 
no  compunction ;  but  if  God,  with  heavenly  Will,  take 
from  us  any  expected  hours,  we  burst  into  faithless 
tears.  The  term  assured  to  us,  we  think,  has  been  cut 
short ;  and  the  promised  value  cruelly  withheld. 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  of  these  views, — that  which 
looks  with  philosophic  slight  on  the  whole  of  mortal 
life,  and  that  which  clings  with  human  fondness  to  every 
part,  especially  if  it  be  denied, — can  stand  the  light  of 
devout  and  Christian  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  that 
cannot  be  insignificant  which  God  has  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  call  out  of  Eternity,  and  to  set  upon  a  theatre 
like  this,  fresh  with  duty  ever  new,  and  old  with  memo« 
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ries  ever  sacred ;  rich  as  Paradise  with  wonder  and 
beauty,  only  covered  now  through  sorrow  with  a  con- 
scious heaven.  And  that  which  God  himself  has 
brought  hither  to  look  for  awhile  through  real  living 
eyes  of  thought  and  love,  transparent  to  the  answering 
gaze,  can  scarce,  if  we  reflect  on  the  difference  between 
its  presence  and  its  absence,  be  of  less  than  infinite 
value.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  wrong  to  mea- 
sure its  worth  to  us  by  the  mere  duration  of  its  stay. 
It  would  be  a  {at  inferior  treasure,  were  it  calculable 
thus  :  and  we  can  say  nothing  so  depreciatory  of  a  hu- 
man life,  as  that  we  have  lost  half  its  value,  because  it 
was  not  twice  as  long.  If  this  be  so,  the  function  it 
performs  for  us  must  be  of  the  lowest  order;  not  to  our 
love,  and  faith,  and  aspiration,  which,  once  awakened, 
can  be  doubled  by  no  addition  and  consumed  by  no 
subtraction  of  moments ;  but  to  our  pleasures  or  our 
gains,  to  which  alone  this  arithmetic  of  quantity  can  be 
applied.  To  treat  a  life  as  incomplete,  is  to  say  that 
its  proper  end  is  unfulfilled ;  is  to  assume  that  a  certain 
amount  of  time  was  needful  to  realize  that  end ;  and 
that,  for  want  of  such  amount,  the  existence  granted 
becomes  an  aimless  fragment.  Some  lives  do,  no 
doubt,  present  so  poor  an  aspect,  that  only  by  an  effort 
of  strong  faith  can  we  refrain  from  thinking  thus :  but 
else,  it  is  of  the  mere  meanness  and  penury  of  our  own 
spirits,  that  we  lapse  into  so  unworthy  a  complaint.  If 
we  look  fbr  a  few  moments  into  the  different  ends  to 
which  men  live,  we  shall  soon  see,  which  of  them  are 
measurable  by  quantity,  and  proportioned  to  the  time 
spent  in  their  attainment. 

Some  men  are  eminent  for  what  they  possesB :  some, 
for  what  they  achieve:  others,  for  what  they  are. 
Having^  Doing,  and  Being,  constitute  the  three  great 
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distinctionB  of  mankinci,  and  the  three  great  functions 
of  their  life.  And  though  they  are  necessarily  all 
blended,  more  or  less,  in  each  individual,  it  is  seldom 
difficult  to  say,  which  of  them  is  prominent  in  the  im- 
pression left  upon  us  by  our  fellow-man. 

In  every  society,  and  especially  in  a  country  like  our 
own,  there  are  those  who  derive  their  chief  character- 
istic from  what  they  have ;  who  are  always  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  revenue ;  and  of  whom  you  would  not  be 
likely  to  think  much,  but  for  the  large  account  that 
stands  on  the  world's  ledger  in  their  name.  In  them- 
selves, detached  from  their  favourite  sphere,  you  would 
notice  nothing  wise  or  winning.  At  home,  possibly,  a 
dry  and  withered  heart;  among  associates,  a  selfish  and 
mistrustful  talk ;  in  the  council,  a  style  of  low  ignoble 
sentiment ;  at  church,  a  formal,  perhaps  an  irreverent, 
dulness;  betray  a  barren  nature,  and  offer  you  only 
points  of  repulsion,  so  far  as  the  humanities  are  con- 
cerned :  and  you  are  amazed  to  think  that  you  are 
looking  on  the  idols  of  the  exchange.  Their  greatness 
comes  out  in  the  affairs  of  bargain  and  sale,  to  which 
their  faculties  seem  fairly  apprenticed  for  life.  If  they 
speak  of  the  past,  it  is  in  memory  of  its  losses  and  its 
gains  :  if  of  the  future,  it  is  to  anticipate  its  incomings 
and  investments.  The  whole  chronology  of  their  life 
is  divided  according  to  the  stages  of  their  fortunes,  and 
the  progress  of  their  dignities.  Their  children  are 
interesting  to  them  principally  as  their  heirs  :  and  the 
making  of  their  will  fulfils  their  main  conception  of 
being  ready  for  their  death.  And  so  completely  do  they 
paint  the  grand  idea  of  their  life  on  the  imagination  of 
all  who  know  them,  that  when  they  die,  the  Mammon- 
image  cannot  be  removed,  and  it  is  the  fate  of  the 
money,  not  of  the  man,  of  which  we  are  most  apt  to  think. 
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Having  put  vast  prizes  in  the  funds,  but  only  unprofit- 
able blanks  in  the  admiration  and  the  hearts  of  us,  they 
leave  behind  nothing  but  their  property ;  or,  as  it  is 
expressively  termed,  their  *  effects,' — the  thing  which 
they  caused,  the  main  result  of  their  having  been  alive. 
How  plain  is  it  that  we  regard  them  merely  as  instru- 
ments of  acquisition;  centres  of  attraction  for  the 
drifting  of  capital;  that  they  are  important  only  as 
indications  of  commodities ;  and  that  their  human  per- 
sonality hangs  as  a  mere  label  upon  a  mass  of  treasure ! 
Every  one  must  have  met  with  a  few  instances  in 
which  this  character  is  realized,  and  with  many  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  relief  of  some  redeeming 
and  delightful  features,  it  is  at  least  approached.  In 
proportion  as  this  aim,  of  possession,  is  taken  to  bo 
paramount  in  life,  length  of  days  must  no  doubt  be 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  human  destination.  The 
longer  a  man  lies  out  at  interest,  the  greater  must 
be  the  accumulation.  If  he  is  unexpectedly  recalled, 
every  end  which  he  suggested  is  disappointed:  the  only 
thing  he  seemed  fit  for  cannot  go  on ;  he  is  a  power 
lost  from  this  sphere,  an  incapacity  thrust  upon  the 
other;  missed  from  the  markets  here,  thrown  away 
among  sainted  spirits  there.  For  himself,  and  for  both 
worlds,  the  event  seems  deplorable  enough :  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  anything  but  confusion  out  of  it.  An 
imagination  tacitly  filled  with  this  conception  of  life,  as 
a  stage  prepared  for  enjoyment  and  possession,  must 
look  on  a  term  that  is  unfulfilled  as  on  a  broken  tool, 
dropping  in  failure  to  the  earth. 

Of  those  who  have  thus  lived  to  accumulate  and  en* 
joy.  History  is  for  the  most  part  silent ;  having  in  truth 
nothing  to  say.  Not  doing  the  work,  or  joining  in  the 
worship  of  life,  but  only  feasting  at  its  table,  they  break 
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up  and  drive  off  into  oblivion  as  soon  as  the  lights  are 
out  and  the  wine  is  spilt.  Belonging  entirely  to  the 
present,  they  never  appear  in  the  past ;  but  sink  with 
weight  of  wealth  in  the  dark  gulf : — unless  perchance 
some  Croesus  the  Rich  is  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into 
association  with  a  Solon  the  Wise.  There  are  no  his- 
torical materials  in  simple  animal  existence,  nor  in  the 
mere  sentient  being  of  a  man,  considered  as  the  suc- 
cessful study  of  comfort  and  receptacle  of  happiness. 
History  is  constructed  by  a  second  and  nobler  class, — 
those  who  prove  themselves  to  be  here,  not  that  they 
may  have,  but  that  they  may  do ;  to  whom  life  is  a 
glorious  labour ;  and  who  are  seen  not  to  work  that  they 
may  rest,  but  only  to  rest  that  they  may  work.  No 
sooner  do  they  look  around  them,  witii  the  open  eye  of 
reason  and  faith,  upon  the  great  field  of  the  world,  than 
they  perceive  that  it  must  be  for  them  a  battle-field : 
and  they  break  up  the  tents  of  ease,  and  advance  to 
the  dangers  of  lonely  enterprise  and  the  conflict  with 
splendid  wrong.  Strong  in  the  persuasion  that  this  is 
a  God's  world,  and  that  his  Will  must  rule  it  by  royal 
right,  they  serve  in  the  severe  campaign  of  justice ; 
asking  only  for  the  wages  of  life,  and  scorning  the  prizes 
of  spoil  and  praise.  Wherever  you  find  such,  whether 
in  the  field,  in  the  senate,  or  in  private  life,  you  see  the 
genuine  type  of  the  heroic  character, — the  clear  mind, 
the  noble  heart,  the  indomitable  will,  pledged  all  to 
some  arduous  and  unselfish  task :  and  whether  it  be 
the  achievement,  with  Cobden,  of  freedom  of  pacific 
commerce  between  land  and  land ;  or,  with  Clarkson,  of 
freedom  of  person  between  man  and  man ;  or,  with 
Cromwell,  of  freedom  of  worship  between  earth  and 
heaven;  the  essential  feature  is  in  all  instances  the 
same :  the  man  holds  himself  as  the  mere  instrument 
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with  breathless  interest.  Once  posse 
design,  we  watch  its  development  w 
beating  heart.  And  if,  early  in  the  di 
down,  we  clasp  our  hands  in  sudden  i 
goes  up  that  the  field  is  lost.  And  tl 
is  a  momentary  lapse  from  true  fa 
never  fails  to  rally  the  forces  of  ever 
has  mustered  for  battle  on  his  earth ; 
victory  in  such  a  case  is  deferred  :  H 
off:  the  painful  sense  of  a  suspended 
Lave  been  finished,  remains  upon 
On  behalf  of  the  noble  actors  themi 
have  no  embarrassment  of  faith :  th< 
them  which  may  well  find  a  home  in 
one,  and  meet  a  welcome  wherever 
reigns.  We  are  not  ashamed,  as  witl 
possession,  to  follow  them  into  the 
of  their  being,  and  knock  for  them  at 
spheres.  But  there  appears  sometl: 
deplorable  in  the  providence  of  the 
The  fruit  has  not  been  permitted  to  rip 
The  great  function  of  their  life  reqi 
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saintly  is  beyond  the  heroic  mind.  To  get  good,  is 
animal :  to  do  good,  is  human :  to  be  good,  is  divine. 
The  true  use  of  a  man's  possessions  is  to  help  his 
work  :  and  the  best  end  of  all  his  work,  is  to  show  us 
what  he  is.  The  noblest  workers  of  our  world  bequeath 
us  nothing  so  great  as  the  image  of  themselves.  Their 
task,  be  it  ever  so  glorious,  is  historical  and  transient : 
the  majesty  of  their  spirit  is  essential  and  eternal. 
When  the  external  conditions  which  supplied  the  matter 
of  their  work  have  wholly  decayed  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  become  absorbed  into  its  substance,  the 
perennial  root  of  their  life  remains,  bearing  a  blossom 
ever  fiskir,  and  a  foliage  ever  green.  And  while  to  some 
God  gives  it  to  show  themselves  through  their  work,  to 
others  he  assigns  it  to  show  themselves  without  even 
the  opportunity  of  work.  He  sends  them  transparent 
into  this  world ;  and  leaves  us  nothing  to  gather  and 
infer.  Goodness,  beauty,  truth,  acquired  by  others, 
are  original  to  them  ;  hiding  behind  the  eye,  thinking 
on  the  brow,  and  making  music  in  the  voice.  The 
angels  appointed  to  guard  the  issues  of  the  .pure  life, 
seem  rather  to  have  taken  their  station  at  its  fountains, 
and  to  pour  into  it  a  sanctity  at  first.  Such  beings 
live  simply  to  express  themselves :  to  stand  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  mediate  for  our  dull  hearts. 
With  fewer  outward  objects  than  others,  or  at  least 
with  a  less  limited  practical  mission  devoting  them  to  a 
fixed  task,  their  life  is  a  soliloquy  of  love  and  aspira- 
tion; the  soul  not  being,  with  them,  the  servant  of 
action,  but  action  rather  the  needful  articulation  of  the 
soul.  Not,  of  course,  that  they  are,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  exempt  from  the  stem  and  positive  obligations 
of  duty,  or  licensed,  any  more  than  others,  to  dream 
existence  away.    If  once  they  fall  into  this  snare,  and 
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cease  to  work,  the  lineaments  of  beanty  and  goodness 
are  exchanged  for  those  of  shame  and  grief.  Usually 
they  do  not  less,  but  rather  more,  than  others ;  only 
under  somewhat  sorrowful  conditions,  having  spirits 
prepared  for  what  is  more  than  human,  and  being 
obliged  to  moye  within  limits  that  are  only  human. 
The  worth  of  such  a  life  depends  little  on  its  quantity : 
it  is  an  affair  of  quality  alone.  These  highest  ends 
of  existence  have  but  slight  relation  to  time.  Years 
cannot  mellow  the  love  already  ripe,  or  purify  the  per- 
ceptions already  clear,  or  lift  the  aspiration  that  already 
enters  heaven.  It  is  with  Christ-like  minds,  as  it  was 
with  Christ  himself.  His  divine  work  was  not  in  the 
task  that  he  did,  but  in  the  image  which  he  left.  You 
cannot  say  that  there  was  any  great  business  of  ex- 
istence, estimable  by  time,  which  he  set  himself  to 
achieve,  and  which  you  can  even  imagine  to  be  broken 
off  by  his  departure.  He  lived  enough  to  manifest  the 
heavenly  spirit  and  solemn  dignity  of  life.  At  thirty 
years  he  passed  away :  and  no  one,  I  suppose,  was  ever 
heard  to  lament  that  he  did  not  stay  till  sixty.  He 
thought  indeed,  as  the  faithful  must  ever  think,  that 
there  was  a  '  work  given  him  to  do ; '  unaware  that, 
by  his  very  manner  of  devotion  to  it,  it  was  already 
done.  So  eager  was  he  worthily  to  finish  it,  that,  of  all 
his  sorrows,  to  be  cut  short  in  it  was  the  bitterest  cup 
that  might  not  pass  from  him  except  he  drank  it ;  un- 
conscious that  the  spirit  and  the  conquest  of  that  agony 
did  actually  bring  it  to  the  sublimest  close.  His  life 
stood  in  different  relations  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 
To  himself  it  was  a  solemn  trust ;  to  the  world,  the 
truth  and  grace  of  God :  to  him,  it  was  given  as  the 
subject  of  achievement ;  to  the  world,  as  the  object  of 
new  faith  and  love.     And  so,  the  early  cross,  so  dark 
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to  him,  becomes  the  holiest  vision  of  our  hearts.  It 
broke  nothing  abruptly  off  for  us ;  and  enabled  him  to 
leave  a  Presence  upon  the  earth,  sufficient  to  soothe 
the  sorrows,  inspire  the  conscience,  and  deepen  the 
earnestness,  of  succeeding  ages.  And  so  is  it  with  the 
least  of  his  disciples,  whose  mind  is  truly  tinged  with 
the  hues  of  the  same  heavenly  spirit.  The  very  child, 
of  too  transient  stay,  may  paint  on  the  darkness  of  our 
sorrow,  so  fair  a  vision  of  loving  wonder,  of  reverent 
trust,  of  deep  and  thoughtful  patience,  that  a  divine 
presence  abides  with  us  for  ever,  as  the  mild  and  con- 
stant light  of  faith  and  hope.  What  we  had  deemed  a 
glory  of  the  earth  may  prove  but  the  image  of  a  star 
upon  the  stream  of  life,  effaceable  by  the  first  night- 
wind  that  sweeps  over  the  waters.  But  that  we  have 
seen  it,  and  looked  into  the  pure  depths  given  for  its 
light,  is  enough  to  assure  us  that,  though  visionary 
below,  it  is  a  reality  above,  and  has  a  place  among  the 
imperishable  lustres  of  God's  universe.  Thus,  with 
attributes  of  being  that  have  little  concern  with  time, 
the  reckoning  of  moments  is  of  less  account.  The 
transitory  reflection  points  to  an  eternal  beauty.  And 
while  human  things  are  learned  by  the  lessons  of  a 
slow  experience,  a  momentary  flash  of  blessing  may 
give  us  what  is  most  divine ;  and  like  the  lightning  that 
strikes  us  blind,  leave  a  glory  on  the  soul,  when  our 
very  sight  is  gone. 
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Freedom,  in  the  most  comprehen 
word,  can  evidently  belong  to  Omnii 
be  exempt  from  all  controlling  fort 
exclnsive  prerogative  of  a  Being,  w: 
are  folded  all  the  active  powers  of  th 
whom  there  is  no  external  Canse  but 
from  his  own  will.  To  be  at  res 
within,  can  be  the  lot  of  no  mind, 
gressive  attainment  in  excellence  :  f* 
bat  a  prolonged  controversy  in 
achieves  victory  after  victory:  an( 
holiness  is  eternal,  original,  incapt 
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of  that  body  which  gives  them  a  locality,  and  affords 
them  the  only  tools  wherewith  to  work  their  will.  The 
life  of  beings  that  are  bom  and  ripen  and  die,  or  pass 
through  any  stages  of  transition,  floats  upon  a  current 
silent  but  irresistible.  In  other  spheres  there  may  pos- 
sibly exist  rational  beings  unconscious  of  the  restraining 
force  of  God  exercised  upon  them ;  whose  desires  do  not 
beat  against  their  destiny ;  whose  powers  of  conceiving 
and  of  executing,  whether  absolutely  small  or  greats 
are  adjusted  to  perfect  correspondence.  And  since  we 
measure  all  things  by  our  own  ideas,  he  whose  concep- 
tion never  overlaps  his  execution,  can  never  detect  the 
poorness  of  his  achievements,  how  trivial  soever  they 
may  be  in  the  eye  of  a  spectator.  But  man,  at  all 
events,  palpably  feels  his  limits ;  receives  a  thousand 
checks,  that  remind  him  of  the  foreign  agencies  to 
which  he  is  subject ;  glides  like  a  steersman  in  the 
night  over  waters  neither  boundless  nor  noiseless,  but 
broken  by  the  roar  of  the  rapid,  and  dizzy  with  the  dim 
shapes  of  rocky  perils.  Our  whole  existence,  all  its 
energy  of  virtue  and  of  passion,  is,  in  truth,  but  the 
struggle  of  freewiU  against  the  chains  that  bind  us  :— 
happy  he,  that  by  implicit  submission  to  the  law  of 
duty  escapes  the  severity  of  every  other !  Our  nature 
is  but  a  casket  of  impatient  necessities ;  urgencies  of 
instinct,  of  affection,  of  reason,  of  faith ;  the  pressure 
of  which  against  the  inertia  of  the  present  determines 
the  living  movements,  and  sustains  the  permanent 
unrest,  of  life.  To  take  the  prescribed  steps  is  diffi- 
cult ;  to  decline  them  and  stand  still,  impossible.  We 
can  no  more  preserve  a  stationary  attitude  in  the  moral 
world,  than  we  can  refuse  to  accompany  the  physical 
earth  in  its  rotation.  The  will  may  be  reluctant  to 
stir ;  but  it  is  speedily  overtaken  by  provocatives  that 
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scorn  the  terms  of  ease,  and  take  no  heed  of  its  expos- 
tulations. Driven  by  the  recurring  claims  of  the  bodily 
nature,  or  drawn  by  the  permanent  objects  of  the 
spiritual,  all  men  are  impelled  to  effort  by  the  energy 
of  some  want,  that  cannot  have  spontaneous  satisfac- 
tion. The  labourer  that  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  is  chased  by  the  hindmost  of  all  necessi- 
ties,— animal  hunger.  The  prophet  and  the  saint, 
moved  by  the  supreme  of  human  aspirations, — ^the 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, — embrace  a  life 
of  no  less  privation  and  of  severer  conflict.  And 
between  these  extremes  are  other  ends  of  various  kinds, 
— ^renown  for  the  ambitious,  art  for  the  perceptive, 
knowledge  for  the  sage, — given  to  us  to  graduate  and 
allow  in  fair  proportion.  All  these  are  conscious 
powers,  but  all  imply  a  conscious  resistance.  Each 
separately  precipitates  the  will  upon  a  thousand  obsta- 
cles ;  and  all  together  demand  the  ceaseless  vigilance 
of  conscience  to  preserve  their  order,  and  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  usurpation.  Thus,  all  action  implies 
the  presence  of  some  necessity.  And  if  other  and  more 
liberal  conditions  are  requisite  to  perfect  freedom,  then 
can  no  man  be  ever  free. 

Exemption  then  from  the  sense  of  want  and  the 
need  of  work  is  not  that  which  constitutes  freedom  to 
the  human  being.  Another  form  of  expression  is 
sometimes  resorted  to,  in  order  to  discriminate  the  free 
from  the  servile  mind,  and  contrast  the  nobleness  of 
the  one  with  the  abjectness  of  the  other.  It  is  said 
that  the  free-man  acts  from  within,  on  the  suggestion  of 
ideas ;  while  the  slave  is  the  creature  of  outward  coer- 
cion, and  obeys  some  kind  of  physical  force.  But  this 
language  still  conceals  from  us  the  real  distinction. 
Even  the  man  whose  persoUi  as  well  as  mind|  is  in  a 
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condition  of  slavery,  is  not  necessarily,  or  usually, 
under  any  external  and  material  constraint.  Hour  by 
hour,  and  day  by  day,  he  enjoys  immunity  from  bodily 
compulsion ;  and  habitually  lives  at  one  remove  or  more 
Erom  the  application  of  direct  sensation  to  his  will.  He 
too,  like  other  men,  is  worked  by  an  ideal  influence, — a 
fear  that  haunts,  an  image  that  disturbs  him.  When 
the  field-serf  plies  his  spade  with  new  energy  at  the 
approaching  voice  of  the  Steward,  it  is  not  that  any 
muscular  grasp  seizes  on  his  limbs  and  enforces  a 
quicker  movement;  but  that  a  mental  terror  is 
awakened,  and  the  phantom  of  the  lash  flies  through 
his  startled  fancy.  And,  in  higher  cases  of  obedience, 
it  is  proportionally  more  evident,  that  the  physical  ob- 
jects which  are  the  implements  for  procuring  submission 
fulfil  their  end  by  the  mere  power  of  suggestion.  The 
eagle  of  the  Boman  legion,  the  cross  in  the  battles  of 
the  crusades,  reared  its  head  above  the  hosts  upon  the 
field;  and  wherever  this  mstrnment.  made  by  the  chisel 
and  the  saw,  was  moved  about  hither  and  thither,  it 
drew  to  it  the  wave  of  fight,  and  swayed  the  living  mass, 
content  to  be  mowed  down  themselves,  if  it  alone  were 
saved.  It  was  an  emblem  of  things  most  powerful  with 
their  hearts ;  and  illustrates,  by  another  example,  the 
truth,  that  the  force  which  persuades  the  submissive 
will  is,  in  all  instances,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
internal  and  ideal.  The  difierence  between  the  free  and 
the  servile  must  be  sought,  not  in  the  distinction 
between  a  physical  and  a  mental  impulse,  bnt  in  the 
difierent  order  of  ideas  in  which  the  action  of  the  two 
has  its  source. 

There  are  two  governing  ideas  that,  without  mate- 
rial error,  may  be  said  to  rule  the  actions  of  mankind, 
and  share  between  them  the  dominion  of  all  human 
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souls ;  the  idea  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  the  idea  of 
the  noble  and  ignoble.     Every  one,  in  every  deed,  fol- 
lows either  what  he  enjoys,  or  what  he  reveres;     Now 
he  and  he  only  is  free  who  implicitly  submits  to  that 
which  he  deeply  venerates;  who  takes  part,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  the  just  and  holy  against  the  en- 
croachments of  evil ;  who  feels  his  self-denials  to  be  his 
privilege,  not  his  loss ;  a  victory  that  he  has  won,  not 
a  spoil  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  forego.     Such  a  one 
is  free,  because  he  is  ruled  by  no  power  which  he  feels 
to  be  unrightful  and  usurping,  but  maintains  in  ascen- 
dency the  divine  Spirit  that  has  an  eternal  title  to  the 
monarchy  of  all  souls ;  because  he  is  never  driven  to  do 
that  which  he  knows  to  be  beneath  him ;  because  he  is 
conscious  no  longer  of  severe  internal  conflict,  or  it 
issues  in  secure  enfranchisement;  because  self-contempt 
and  fear  and  restlessness,  and  all  the  feelings  peculiar 
to  a  state  of  thraldom,  are  entirely  unknown.     And  they 
all  are  slaves,— liable  to  the  peculiar  sins  and  miseries 
of  the  servile  state, — to  its  meanness,  its  cowardice,  its 
treachery ; — ^who  either  have  nothing  which  they  revere, 
or,  having  it,  insult  its  authority,  and  trample  it  under 
the  Bacchanalian  feet  of  pleasure.     It  is  the  worst  and 
last  curse  of  actual  personal  slavery,  that  it  extinguishes 
the  notion  of  rights,  and  with  it  the  sense  of  duties ; 
that  it  quenches  the  desire  and  conscious  capacity  for 
better  things;   that  degradation  becomes  impossible; 
that  blows  may  be  inflicted,  and  the  pain  go  no  farther 
than  the  flesh ;  and  that  by  feeding  the  eyes  with  the 
prospect  of  pleasure,  or  brandishing  the  threat  of  in- 
fliction, you  may  move  the  creature  as  you  will.     And 
whenever,  by  men  at  large,  nothing  is  esteemed  holy 
and  excellent,  and  enjoyment  or  suffering  are  the  only 
measures  of  good,  the  essence  of  the  same  debasement 
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exists.  The  slave  flies  the  idea  of  pain ;  the  voluptuary 
pursues  the  idea  of  pleasure  :  a  menace  or  a  bribe  is 
the  force  that  makes  a  tool  of  both ;  and  they  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  class.  Nor  does  the  analogy  be- 
tween them  fail  in  cases  of  mixed  character  and  im- 
perfect degradation.  If  the  serf  has  not  sunk  to  the 
level  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  his  condition  to  reach, 
if  he  has  still  his  dreams  of  justice,  his  half-formed 
sense  of  human  dignity,  it  is  then  his  privilege  to  be 
wretched;  to  feel  an  agonizing  variance  between  his 
nature  and  his  lot,  and  writhe  as  the  iron  enters  his 
soul.  And  a  like  miserable  shame  does  every  one 
suffer,  who  offers  indignity  to  his  own  higher  capaci- 
ties ;  who  suppresses  in  silence  and  inaction  the  im- 
pulses of  his  devout  affections,  and  is  seduced  or  terri- 
fied into  conscious  vileness.  It  is  not  without  sufficient 
reason  that  all  those  whose  wills  are  of  self-indulgent 
make,  are  charged  with  being  enthralled.  Their  minds 
have  the  very  stamp  of  slavery. 

The  essential  root  then  of  all  dependence  and  ser- 
vility of  soul  lies  in  this,  that  the  mind  loves  pleasure 
more  than  God.  The  essence  of  true  spiritual  liberty 
is  in  this ;  that  the  mind  has  high  objects  which  it 
loves  better  than  its  own  indulgence ;  in  the  service  of 
which  hardship  and  death  are  honourable  and  welcome ; 
which  must  be  subordinated  to  nothing;  which  men 
are  not  simply  to  pursue  in  order  to  live ;  but  which 
they  live  in  order  to  pursue.  In  acknowledging  the 
pleasurable  as  supreme,  consists  the  real  degradation 
and  disloyalty  of  the  one :  in  vowing  undivided  alle- 
giance to  what  is  worthy,  true,  and  right,  consists  the 
power  and  freedom  of  the  other. 

Let  the  Christian  beware,  as  he  loves  the  birth-right 
of  a  child  of  God,  how  he  takes  up  any  other  and  more 
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superficial  idea  of  moral  liberty  than  this.  Especially 
let  him  not  yield  to  the  prevalent  and  growing  feeling 
of  these  days,  that  there  is  something  disgraceful  in 
obedience  altogether ; — that  it  is  an  unmanly  attitude 
of  mind ;  and  that  if  occasions  do  occur  in  human  life 
when  self-will  must  succumb,  it  is  best  to  slur  over  so 
annoying  a  crisis,  and  at  all  events  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  capitulation.  The  heart  that  secretly  feels  thus 
has  never  felt  the  contact  of  Christ's  divine  wisdom  : 
the  slightest  touch  of  but  the  hem  of  his  garment  in 
the  press  and  crowd  of  life,  would  have  cured  the  burn- 
ing of  this  inward  fever.  For,  is  not  this  insubordi- 
nate will  fighting  with  its  lot,  instead  of  loving  it, — • 
trying  bolts  and  bars  against  it,  and  standing  hostile 
siege,  instead  of  throwing  open  its  gates,  and  with 
reverent  hospitality  entertaining  it  as  an  angel  visit- 
ant ?  Great  and  sacred  is  obedience,  my  friends :  he 
who  is  not  able,  in  the  highest  majesty  of  manhood,  to 
obey,  with  clear  and  open  brow,  a  Law  higher  than 
himself,  is  barren  of  all  faith  and  love ;  and  tightens 
his  chains,  moreover,  in  struggling  to  be  free.  A  child- 
like trust  of  heart,  that  can  take  a  hand,  and  wondering 
walk  in  paths  unknown  and  strange,  is  the  prime  requi- 
site of  all  religion.  Let  the  Great  Shepherd  lead ;  and 
by  winding  ways,  not  without  green  pastures  and  still 
waters,  we  shall  climb  insensibly,  and  reach  the  tops 
of  the  everlasting  hills,  where  the  winds  are  cool  and 
the  sight  is  glorious.  But,  in  the  noon  of  life,  to  leap 
and  struggle  against  the  adamantine  precipice  will  only 
bruise  our  strength,  and  cover  us  with  sultry  dust. 
Among  the  thousand  indications  how  far  men  have 
wandered  from  this  temper,  and  poisoned  their  minds 
with  the  sophistries  of  self-will,  this  is  enough  : — that 
there  are  some  who,  instead  of  self-abandonment  to 
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God,  appear  to  think  that  they  can  put  him  and  his 
truth  under  obligation  to  themselves,  and  that  they 
confer  a  great  favour  in  encouraging  the  public  regard 
to  his  will  and  worship ;  who,  having  made  up  their 
minds  that  Christianity  is  useful  in  many  ways,  and 
of  excellent  service  in  managing  the  weaker  portion 
of  mankind,  resolve  to  patronize  it.  Well ; — it  is  an 
ancient  arrogance,  lasting  as  the  vanities  of  the  human 
heart.  The  Pharisee,  it  would  appear,  belongs  to  a 
sect  never  extinct :  he  lives  immortal  upon  the  earth ; 
and  in  our  day,  like  Simon  of  old,  graciously  conde- 
scends to  ask  the  Lord  Jesus  to  dine  I 

Nor  is  there  any  truth  in  the  notion  that  it  must  be 
disgraceful  to  serve  and  obey  the  will  of  our  fellow- 
men  ;  of  our  equals  ;  of  those  even  who  are  weaker  and 
not  wiser  than  ourselves.  It  depends  altogether  on  the 
feeling  that  prompts  the  submission;  whether  it  be 
self-interest  or  reverence.  To  be  controlled  by  others 
against  our  idea  of  the  pleasant,  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily debasing :  to  be  controlled  by  them  against  our 
idea  of  the  right,  is.  The  gross  conception  of  liberty, 
which  takes  it  to  consist  in  doing  whatever  we  like, 
tends  only  to  a  restless  personal  indulgence, — to  a 
burning,  insatiable  thirst  for  selfish  happiness,  the  im- 
portunity of  which  renders  this  fancied  freedom  bitter 
as  the  vilest  slavery.  Does  any  one  doubt,  whether 
subjection  the  most  absolute  can  ever  be  noble  ?  Go 
into  a  home  where  a  child  lies  sick, — one  of  a  joyous 
family  where  often  merry  voices  ring  from  mom  to 
night.  Silence,  the  unconscious  forerunner  of  death, 
flits  through  the  house,  touching  with  her  seal  the  lips 
even  of  the  gayest  prattler ;  and  when  the  faint  cry  of 
feverish  waking  frets  forth  from  the  pillow,  how  fleet 
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the  answer  to  the  call !  how  soft  the  mother's  cheerful 
words  from  out  the  anguished  heart  !  how  prompt  the 
father's  hand  with  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  cool  the 
parched  tongue !  Every  wayward  wish,  perhaps  dis- 
carded soon  as  formed,  swift  messengers  glide  to  and 
fro  to  gratify :  every  burst  of  impatience  &lls  softly 
and  without  recoil  on  playmates  never  wounded  so 
before.  No  despot  was  ever  so  obeyed  as  this  little 
child,  whose  will  is  for  awhile  the  sole  domestic  law : 
for  despots  acquire  no  such  title  to  command.  But 
this  title,  recorded  in  God's  hand- writing  of  love  on  the 
tablets  of  our  humanity,  we  must  recognize  and  obey. 
The  terms  of  it  proclaim,  in  defiance  of  the  pretensions 
of  self-will,  that  the  service  of  others  is  our  divinest 
freedom ;  and  that  the  law  which  rules  us  becomes  the 
charter  that  disenthrals  us.  Nay,  to  work  patiently  in 
faith  and  love,  to  do  not  what  we  like,  but  what  we 
revere,  confers  not  liberty  only  but  power.  He  at  least 
who,  of  all  our  race  was  the  most  indubitably  free, 
and  the  great  emancipator  too,  had  in  him  this  attri- 
bute, that  'he  pleased  not  himself,'  and  esteemed 
it  his  mission  'not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.'  And  therefore  did  he  obtain  a  name  above 
every  name,  and  put  the  world  beneath  his  feet.  Having 
claimed  nothing,  not  even  himself,  it  is  given  him  to 
inherit  all  things.  His  power  indeed  over  men  was 
slow  in  gathering,  and  they  that  loved  him  in  his 
mortal  life,  and  lived  and  sufiered  for  his  sake,  were 
few.  Had  he  needed  then  a  rescue  and  a  retinue,  he 
must  have  looked  to  the  'legions  of  Angels'  who 
alone  were  qualified  for  a  reverence  and  fidelity  so  true. 
But  now  let  him  come ;  and  would  not  the  legions  of 
our  world  throng  forth  to  meet  him ;  casting  the  will 
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of  pride  beneath  his  feet,  strewing  his  path  with  flowers 
of  joy  which  he  has  caused  to  bloom,  and  flinging  their 
glad  Hosannas  to  the  sky! 

By  the  meekest  ministrations  did  the  Lord  acquire 
his  blessed  sway.  How  different  is  the  method  usually 
resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  others ! 
Instead  of  thinking,  speaking,  acting  fireely,  and  in  the 
divine  spirit  of  duty,  and  leaving  it  to  Ood  to  append 
what  influence  and  authority  he  may  see  fit,  men  begin 
by  coveting  the  services  of  others,  and  resolving  to  have 
them :  and,  being  sure  that  they  can  at  least  be  pur- 
chased by  money,  they  '  make  haste  to  get  rich ; ' 
often  hurrying  over  every  species  of  mean  compliance 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  wretched  hope  of  earning  their 
enfranchisement  in  the  end.  This  process  of  making 
their  moral  liberty  contingent  upon  the  purse,  is 
characteristically  termed  *  gaining  an  Independence.' 
This  very  phrase  is  a  satire  upon  the  morals  of  the  class 
that  invented  it,  and  the  nation  that  adopts  it.  We 
then  are  a  people,  who  express  by  the  same  word,  the 
freedom  of  the  mind,  the  high  rule  of  conscience  and 
conviction,  and  a  thing  of  gold,  that  can  be  kept  at  a 
bank,  or  invested  in  the  funds.  With  us,  broad  acres 
must  go  before  bold  deeds :  one  must  possess  an  estate 
before  he  can  be  a  man.  And  so,  to  *  win  an  inde- 
pendence,' many  an  aspirant  becomes  a  sycophant :  to 
'  win  an  independence,'  he  licks  the  feet  of  every  dis- 
grace that  can  add  a  shilling  to  his  fortune :  to  '  win 
an  independence,'  he  courts  the  men  whom  he  de- 
spises, and  stoops  to  the  pretences  that  he  hates :  to 
'win  an  independence,'  he  solemnly  professes  that 
which  he  secretly  derides,  and  grows  gUb  in  uttering 
falsehoods  that  should  scald  his  lips.  Truly,  this 
modem  idol  is  a  God,  who  compels  his  votaries  to 
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crawl  up  the  steps  of  his  throne.  And  when  the 
homage  has  been  paid,  and  the  prize  is  gained,  how 
noble  a  creature  must  the  worshipper  issne  forth,  who, 
by  such  discipline,  has  achieved  his  ^  independence '  at 
last! 

This  miserable  Heathenism  is  simply  reversed  in  the 
Christian  method  and  estimate  of  liberty.  The  road  to 
genuine  spiritual  freedom,  taking,  it  may  seem,  a 
strange  direction,  lies  through  what  the  older  moralists 
term  '  Self-annihilation.'  Benounce  we  our  wishes, 
and  the  oppositions  that  bear  against  us  inevitably 
vanish.  As  force  is  made  evident  only  by  resistance, 
necessity  is  perceptible  only  by  the  pressure  it  offers  to 
our  claims  and  desires.  He  who  resists  not  at  all, 
feels  no  hostile  power ;  is  chafed  by  no  irritation ;  mor- 
tified by  no  disappointment.  He  bends  to  the  storm 
as  it  sweeps  by,  and  lifts  a  head  serene  when  it  is  gone. 
Nor  is  his  liberty  merely  negative :  self-will  is  displaced 
only  to  make  way  for  God's  will :  and  weakness  is  sur- 
rendered that  Almightiness  may  be  enthroned.  The 
positive  empire  of  the  right  takes  the  place  of  a  feeble 
and  contested  sway.  The  efficacy  of  the  change  is  sure 
to  be  seen  in  achievement  no  less  that  in  endurance. 
Over  him  that  shall  undergo  it,  the  world  and  men  lose 
all  theii'  deterring  power.  Do  what  they  may  with  their 
instruments  of  persecution  and  derision,  none  of  these 
things  move  him.  They  cannot  sting  him  into  scorn. 
His  ends  lie  far  beyond  their  reach.  Who  can  hinder 
him  from  following  that  which  he  reveres;  from 
embracing  in  his  love  the  world  that  crushes  him ;  and 
remaining  true  to  the  God  that  tries  him  as  by  fire  ? 
It  is  the  Son  that  has  made  him  free,  and  he  is  free 
indeed ! 


xxxni. 

THE  GOOD  SOLDIER  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


2  TmoTHT  n.  3. 

THOU   THBUfOBI    XRDUU  HARDKSSS,    AS  A  GOOD  SOLDIER  OF  JKSUS 

CHRIST. 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  incurable  variance  between 
the  life  which  men  covet  for  themselves  and  that  which 
they  admire  in  others ;  nay,  between  the  lot  which  they 
would  choose  beforehand,  and  that  in  which  they  glory 
afterwards.  In  prospect,  nothing  appears  so  attractive 
as  ease  and  licensed  comfort ;  in  retrospect,  nothing  so 
delightful  as  toil  and  strenuous  service.  Half  the  ac- 
tions of  mankind  are  for  the  diminution  of  labour; 
yet  labour  is  the  thing  they  most  universally  respect. 
We  should  think  it  the  greatest  gain  to  get  rid  of  effort; 
yet  if  we  could  cancel  from  the  past  those  memorable 
men  in  whom  it  reached  its  utmost  intensity,  and  whose 
whole  existence  was  a  struggle,  we  should  leave  human 
nature  without  a  lustre,  and  empty  history  of  its  glory. 
The  aim  which  God  assigns  to  us  as  our  highest  is  in- 
deed the  direct  reverse  of  that  which  we  propose  to  our- 
selves. He  would  have  us  in  perpetual  conflict ; — we 
crave  an  unbroken  peace.  He  keeps  us  ever  on  the 
march ; — we  pace  the  green  sod  by  the  way  with  many 
a  sigh  for  rest.    He  throws  us  on  a  rugged  universe ; — 
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and  onr  first  care  is  to  make  it  smooth.  His  resolve  is 
to  demand  firom  us,  without  ceasing,  a  living  power,  a 
force  fresh  firom  the  spirit  he  has  given ;  ours,  to  get 
into  such  settled  ways,  that  life  may  almost  go  of  itself, 
with  scarce  the  trouble  of  winding  up.  So  that  Time, 
administered  by  Him,  is  always  breaking  up  the  old : 
by  us,  is  riveting  and  confirming  it.  With  him,  it  is 
the  source  of  new  growths  and  fresh  combinations  ; 
which  we  proceed,  as  long  as  we  can,  to  cut  down  and 
accommodate  to  the  order  which  they  interrupt.  He 
employs  it  in  roUing  the  forest  into  the  river,  and  turn- 
ing the  stream  from  our  abodes ;  in  burying  our  fields 
and  villages  beneath  the  shifting  sand-hills,  which  we 
strive  to  bind  with  grassy  roots  ;  in  bringing  back  the 
marsh  on  our  neglected  lands,  and  setting  us  again  the 
problem  of  pestilence  and  want.  Every  way  he  urges 
our  reluctant  will.  He  grows  the  thistle  and  the 
sedge :  but  expects  us  to  raise  the  olive  and  the  corn  ; 
having  given  us  a  portion  of  strength  and  skill  for  such 
end.  He  directs  over  the  earth  the  restless  wave  of 
human  population,  and  brings  about  those  new  condi- 
tions from  which  spring  the  rivalries  and  heats  of  na- 
tions :  and  expects  us  to  evolve  peace  and  justice ; 
having  inspired  us  with  reason  and  afiection  for  this 
end.  He  leaves  in  each  man's  lot  a  thicket  of  sharp 
temptations :  and  expects  him,  though  with  bleeding 
feet,  to  pass  firmly  through  ;  having  given  him  courage, 
conscience,  and  a  guide  divine,  to  sustain  him  lest  he 
faint. 

And,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  inertia  of  their  will, 
men  are,  in  their  inmost  hearts,  on  the  side  of  God, 
rather  than  their  own,  in  this  matter.  They  know  it 
would  he  a  bad  thing  for  them  to  have  nothing  to  resist. 
They  would  like  it,  but  they  could  not  honour  it ;  and 
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in  proportion  as  it  was  comfortable,  it  would  be  con- 
temptible. They  have  always  paid  their  most  willing 
homage  to  those  who  have  refased  to  sit  down  and 
break  bread  with  evil  things,  and  have  made  a  battle- 
field of  life.  Even  out  of  the  primitive  conflict  with 
brute  Nature,  in  which  rocks  were  split,  and  monsters 
tamed,  they  evoked  a  God ;  and,  under  the  name  of 
Hercules,  invented  an  excuse  for  their  first  and  simplest 
worship.  No  sooner  is  this  physical  contest  closed, 
and  the  earth  compelled  to  yield  a  roadway  and  a  shelter 
to  men,  than  the  scene  of  struggle  is  changed,  and  they 
come  into  conflict  with  each  other.  Instead  of  dead  re- 
sistance they  encounter  living  force :  from  obstructive 
matter  their  competitor  rises  to  aggressive  mind :  and 
whoever  shows  himself  master  of  the  higher  qualities 
demanded  in  the  collision,  for  justice*  sake,  of  man 
with  man, — the  fixed  resolve,  the  dauntless  courage, 
the  subjection  of  appetite,  the  sympathy  with  the  weak 
and  the  oppressed, — is  honoured  by  all  as  a  hero,  and 
remembered  by  his  nation  as  its  pride.  But  when  the 
game  of  war  is  done,  it  is  found  liiat  in  struggling  to  a 
firm  and  established  order  of  society,  men  have  not  got 
rid  of  all  their  foes  and  driven  evil  from  o£f  their  world. 
Inward  corruption  may  waste  what  outward  assault 
could  not  destroy.  Amid  the  luxuries  and  repose  of 
peace,  the  springs  of  moral  hardihood  become  enfeebled; 
guilty  negligence,  indulgent  laxity,  plausible  selfishness, 
and  even  greedy  hypocrisy,  eat  into  the  world's  heart. 
A  secret  spirit  of  temptation,  too  powerful  for  its  de- 
generacy, hovers  over  it  and  threatens  to  darken  it  into 
a  Hell :  when  lo  !  at  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  there  comes 
forth  one  to  meet  and  to  defy  even  this  Invisible 
Fiend  of  moral  evil,  and  by  the  wonders  of  prayer  and 
toil  and  sorrow,  make  Lucifer  as  lightning  fiall  from 
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heaven ;  one,  far  different  from  the  Strong  Arm  that 
subdues  creation,  and  the  Brave  Heart  that  conquers 
men ;  being  the  Divine  Soul  that  puts  to  flight  the  hosts 
of  Satan,  and,  as  the  leader  and  perfecter  of  Faith, 
pushes  the  victories  of  men  into  the  only  unconquered 
realm, — the  shadowy  domain  of  Sin  and  its  dread 
prisons  of  Bemorse.     Thus  the  primitive  conflict  with 
nature,  which  makes  a  Hercules,  rises  into  the  conflict 
with  man,  which  makes  the  hero,  and  culminates  in 
that  infinitely  higher  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  Evil, 
which  is  impersonated  in  Christ.    We  instinctively  do 
homage  in  some  sort  to  them  all ;  only  admiring  the 
former  as  manly ;  and  reverencing  the  last  as  godlike. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  the  world  has  passed 
through  these  several  stages  of  strife  to  produce  a 
Christendom ;  so,  by  relaxing  in  the  enterprises  it  has 
learnt,  does  it  tend  downwards,  through  inverted  steps, 
to  wildness  and  the  waste  again.     Let  a  people  give  up 
their  contest  with  moral  evil ;  disregard  the  injustice, 
the  ignorance,  the  greediness,  that  may  prevail  among 
them,  and  part  more  and  more  with  the  Christian  ele- 
ment of  their  civilization  ;  and,  in  declining  this  battle 
with  Sin,  they  will  inevitably  get  embroiled  with  men. 
Threats  of  war  and  revolution  punish  their  unfaithful- 
ness :  and  if  then,  instead  of  retracing  their  steps,  they 
yield  again  and  are  driven  before  the  storm ; — the  very 
arts  they  had  created,  the  structures  they  had  raised, 
the  usages  they  had  established,  are  swept  away :  '  in 
that  very  day  their  thoughts  perish.'     The  portion  they 
had  reclaimed  from  the  young  earth's  ruggedness  is 
lost ;  and  failing  to  stand  fast  against  man,  they  finally 
get  embroiled  with  Nature,  and  are  thrust  down  beneath 
her  ever-living  hand. 

The  Law  of  conflict  which  God  thus  terribly  pro- 
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claims  in  the  history  of  nations,  is  no  less  distinctly 
legible  in  the  moral  life  of  individuals.  In  an  old  and 
complicated  structure  of  society,  the  number  is  mul- 
tiplied of  those  who  exist  in  a  state  of  benumbed 
habit ;  who  walk  through  their  years  methodically,  not 
finding  it  needful  to  be  more  than  half  awake ;  who 
take  their  passage  through  human  life  in  an  easy 
chair,  and  no  more  think  of  any  self-mortifying  work 
than  of  the  ancient  pilgrimage  on  foot;  and  are  so 
pleased  with  the  finish  and  vamish  of  the  world  around 
them,  as  to  fancy  demons  and  dangers  all  cleaned  out. 
And  thus  the  perfected  customs,  the  smooth,  macadam- 
ized ways  of  life,  which  are  all  excellent  as  facilities 
for  swifter  activity,  have  the  effect  of  putting  activity 
to  sleep ;  the  means  of  helping  us  to  our  proper  ends, 
become  the  means  of  our  wholly  forgetting  them ;  and 
looking  out  of  the  windows,  we  leave  behind  the  com- 
mission on  which  we  are  sent,  and  set  up  as  traveUers 
for  pleasure.  This  kind  of  peril  is  the  peculiar  temp- 
tation which  besets  all,  and  makes  imbeciles  of  many, 
in  an  artificial  community  like  ours.  The  battle  of 
life  is  not  now,  so  often  as  of  old,  thrust  upon  us  from 
without ;  it  does  not  give  us  the  first  blow,  which  it 
were  poltroonery  to  fly ;  but  it  is  internal  and  invisible ; 
it  has  to  be  sought  and  found  by  voluntary  enterprise ; 
it  is  not  with  palpable  flesh  and  blood  beneath  the  sun, 
but  with  viewless  spirits,  that  cling  to  us  in  the  dark. 
To  capture  the  appetites  and  make  them  content  with 
their  proper  servitude ;  to  change  the  heart  of  ambition, 
and  turn  its  aspiring  eye  from  the  lamp  of  heathen 
glory  to  the  starlight  of  a  Christian  sanctity ;  to  seize 
anger  and  yoke  it  under  curb  of  reason  to  the  service 
of  justice  and  of  right ;  to  lash  the  sluggish  will  to 
quicker  and  more  earnest  toil;    to  charm  the  dull 
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affections  into  sweeter  and  more  lively  moods,  and 
tempt  their  timid  shyness  to  break  into  song  and 
mingle  voices  with  the  melody  of  life ;  to  rouse  pity 
from  its  sleep  and  compel  it  to  choose  a  task  and  begin 
its  plans ; — all  this  implies  a  vigilance,  a  devotion,  an 
endurance,  which,  though  only  natural  to  the  'good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,'  are  beyond  the  mark  of  the 
sceptics  and  triflers  of  the  present  age. 

I  have  said,  sceptics  and  trifiera.    And  be  assured  that 
the  conjunction  is  true  and  natural.    The  shrinking  from 
difficulty,  the  dread  of  ridicule,  the  love  of  ease,  which 
drain  off  the  sap  of  a  man's  moral  earnestness,  soon  dry 
up  the  sources  of  all  moral  faith  from  the  very  roots  of 
him.    Though  in  one  sense  it  is  true  that  he  must  believe 
before  he  acts,  yet  assuredly  he  will  not  long  go  on 
believing,  when  he  has  ceased  to  act.     The  coward  who 
skulks  from  the  fight  mutters,  as  he  retires,  that '  there 
is  really  nothing  worth  fighting  for.'     And  those  who 
decline  the  high  battle  of  the  Christian  life  persuade 
themselves,  that  there  is  no  worthy  field,  no  peremptory 
call,  no  dreadful  foe ;  and  the  clarion  of  God,  which 
pierces  and  inspires  faithful  souls  is  no  more  to  them 
than  the  pipe  of  hypocrites.     The  plain  of  prophet's 
warfare,   where    every  step    should    be   circumspect, 
becomes  in  their  eyes  a  soft  and  fruitful  stroll;  and 
the   sins  which  good  men  have  spent  themselves  in 
driving  back,  turn  out  to  be  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions, of  whom  it  was  quite  a  bigotry  to  think  harm. 
Instances  of  this  kind  of  self-sophistication  must  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  observation  of  all.     They 
plainly  show,  that  any  truth  a  man  ceases  to  live  by 
necessarily  becomes  to  him,  if  he  only  persevere,  an 
entire  falsehood.     God  insists  on  having  a  concurrence 
between  our  practice  and  our  thought.     If  we  proceed 
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to  make  a  contradiction  between  them,  he  forthwith 
begins  to  abolish  it ;  and  if  the  Will  does  not  rise  to 
the  Beason,  the  Beason  mast  be  degraded  to  the  Will. 
This  is  no  other  than  that  '  giving  over  of  men  to  a 
reprobate  mind/  by  which  '  the  tmth  of  God  is  changed 
into  a  lie.' 

It  is  needless  to  point  ont  the  several  devices  by 
which  practical  nnfaithfalness  contrives  to  bring  about 
speculative  unbelief.     They  are  almost  as  various  as  the 
individual  minds  producing  them :  and  agree  only  in 
their  result ;  viz.  the  loss  of  all  moral  earnestness ;  the 
decline  of  any  feeling  of  reality  about  the  higher  ends 
of  life ;  the  disinclination  to  anything  that  interrupts 
the  easy  play  of  Self-love ;  and  the  subsidence  of  the 
mighty  wind  of  resolution  which  should  sweep  direct 
and  steady  through  the  true  man's  course,  into  fitful 
airs  of  affectation  and  puffs  of  caprice.    It  is  not  the 
failure  of  this  or  that  doctrinal  conviction,  that  we 
need  in  itself  lament;    of  this  sort  we  could  part 
perhaps  with  a  good  deal  of  helpless  trying  to  believe, 
without  being  at  all  the  worse :  but  it  is  the  loosening 
of  Moral  Faith ;  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  boundary 
between  right  and  wrong,  or  even  the  suspicion  of  its 
non-existence ;  the  absence  from  men's  minds  of  any- 
thing worth  living  and  dying  for ;  the  lawyer-like  im- 
partiality, consisting  of  an  indiscriminate  advocacy,  for 
hire  or  favour,  of  any  cause  irrespective  of  its  goodness, 
— this  it  is  that  marks  how  we  are  drifting  away  from 
our  proper  anchorage.     We  seem  to  have  reached  an  age  i 
of  soft  affections  and  emasculated  conscience,  full  of  \ 
pity  for  pain  and  disease,  of  horror  at  blood  and  death ; 
but  doubting  whether  anything  is  wicked  that  is  not 
cruel,  and  reconciling  itself  even  to  that  on  sufficient 
considerations    of    advantage.     Does    the    complaint 
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appear  too  strong  and  eager  ?  It  is,  however,  solemn 
and  deliberate :  for  when  I  look  back  over  a  few  years, 
I  find  there  is  no  sort  of  personal  libertinism,  of 
domestic  infidelity,  of  mercantile  dishonesty ;  no  breach 
of  faith  in  states,  no  mean  dishonour  in  officials,  no 
shuffling  expediency  in  public  life;  no  kindling  of 
national  malignity,  no  outrage  of  military  atrocity,  no 
extreme  of  theological  Jesuitry;  which  we  have  not 
heard  excused  by  amiable  laxity,  and  shrugged  off  into 
the  dark;  or  palliated  in  books  enjoying  disgraceful 
popularity ;  or  defended  and  admired  by  statesmen  who 
should  elevate  and  not  deprave  a  nation's  mind.  Is  it 
then  too  much  to  fear,  that  the  new  generation  may 
grow  up  with  bewildered  vision ;  without  the  clear  and 
sixigle  eye  of  conscience  full- of  light;  and  therefore 
without  the  resolute  and  hardy  will  of  one  who  plainly 
sees  what  he  is  to  avoid  and  what  attain  ?  There  is  a 
remarkable  intellectual  subtlety  engaged  now-a-days  in 
perplexing  men's  moral  convictions.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  happiness,  inge- 
niously spun  into  a  logical  texture,  to  entangle  those 
who  are  neither  fine  enough  to  pass  through  its  meshes, 
nor  strong  enough  to  rend  them : — the  doctrine  which 
assures  you  that  enjoyment  is  the  great  end  of  exist- 
ence, and  is  the  only  real  element  of  worth  in  the 
objects  of  our  choice.  Of  this  I  will  say  no  more  at 
present,  than  that  it  plainly  makes  all  duty  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  reduces  the  distinction  between  evil  and  good 
to  the  difference  between  pills  and  peaches :  and  that  it 
puts  an  end  to  the  spirit  of  moral  combat  in  human 
life,  and  metamorphoses  the  'good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ '  into  one  knows  not  what  strange  sort  of  mock- 
heroic  insincerity.  At  the  feet  of  Epicurus  a  man 
must  needs  lay  the  Christian  armour  down:  for  one 
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can  hardly  fancy  the  most  logical  of  mortals  tying  on  a 
breastplate  of  faith,  seeking  the  battle-field,  and  fight- 
ing— to  be  liappy.     Bat   there   is   a   more  insidious 
doctrine  than  this,  largely  infused,  from  the  philosophy 
of  a  neighbouring  country,  into  the  literature  of  the 
age ;  a  doctrine  not  of  the  appetites,  but  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  not  the  utilitarian,  but  the  aesthetic,  contrary  of 
the  true  faith  of  Duty.    This  would  persuade  us,  that  the 
moral  Faculty  is  all  very  well  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
human  nature ;  is  highly  respectable  in  its  proper  place 
among  the  rest,   and   could    not   be   absent  without 
leaTing  a  grievous  gap,  interruptive  of  the  symmetry 
of  the  man  :  but  that  it  must  aspire  to  no  more  than 
this  modest  participation  with  its  companions  in  the 
perfection  of  our  being ;   that  it  must  not  presume  to 
meddle  with  what  does  not  belong  to  it,  or  refuse  to 
make  liberal  concessions  to  the  demands  of  beauty, 
expediency  and  self-love  ;    and  that  it  would  be  very 
narrow-minded,  or,  in  fashionable  phmse,  very  one- 
sided,  to  try  everything    before   the   tribunal  of  this 
solitary  power.     Here  also,  only  under  more  artful  dis- 
guise, is  a  complete  denial  of  all  responsibility.     Some- 
thing, it  is  true,  appears  to  be  allowed  to  conscience ;  a 
part  is  given  it  to  play  ;  and  the  point  professedly  dis- 
puted is  not  its  existence  with  an  appropriate  function, 
but  its  exclusive  pretensions  and  absolute  authority. 
Unhappily,  however,  when  this  much  is  discarded,  it  is 
only  in  semblance  that  anything  remains.      A  moral 
faculty  with  a  merely  concurrent  jurisdiction,  or  from 
whose  decisions  there  is   some  appeal,  is  a  palpable 
self-contradiction.     As  well  might  we  propose  to  frame 
a  government  without  any  one  highest.     Conscience  is 
authority, — divine  authority, — universal  authority ;    or 
it  is  nothing.     It  is  a  right-royal  power,  that  cannot 
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stoop  to  serve  :  dethrone  it,  and  it  dies.  Not  even  can 
it  consent  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  '  citizen-king/ 
chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  eqnals,  open  to  their  criti- 
cism, and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  Either  it  must 
be  owned  as  bearing  a  sacred  and  underived  sovereignty, 
against  which  argument  is  impiety,  and  dreams  of 
redress  incur  the  penalties  of  treason ;  or  it  will  decline 
the  earthly  sceptre  and  retire  to  heaven.  It  reigns  not 
by  the  acquiescent  will  of  other  powers,  but  is  supreme 
by  nature  over  all  Will :  nor  rules  according  to  any 
given  law,  being  itself  the  fountain  of  all  law,  the 
guardian  of  order,  the  promulgator  of  right.  Its  pre- 
rogatives are  penetrating  and  paramount,  like  God.  In 
the  noble  words  of  an  old  writer,  *'  Of  (moral)  Law 
there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
world :  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage, 
the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  the  greatest  as  not 
exempted  from  her  power :  both  angels  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in 
different  sort  and  manner,  yet  aU  with  uniform  consent, 
admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy."  * 

Let  none  then  prevail  with  us  to  think,  that  there 
is  any  period  of  life,  or  any  sphere  of  our  activity,  or 
any  hour  of  our  rest,  which  can  escape  the  range  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  be  secluded  from  the  eye  of  God. 
Not  that  we  need  grow  stiff  with  the  posture  of  un- 
natural vigilance,  or  assume  the  circumspection  of  a 
scrupulous  and  anxious  mind ;  that  would  only  show 
that  the  formal  and  obedient  will  was  yet  hard  and 
dry ;  that  it  was  chiselled  still  into  fitting  shapes  by 
the  severe  tool  of  care,  instead  of  flowing  down  into 
the  graceful  moulds  of  a  loving  and  trustful  heart. 

*  Hooker*!  BodeoMtioal  PoUt j :  end  of  B.  L 
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The  rule  of  a  divine  spirit  over  our  whole  nature  is,  in 
truth,  of  all  things  the  most  natural ;  natural  as  the 
blossom  that  crowns  the  tree,  without  which  it  would 
miss  half  its  beauty,  and  all  its  fruit.  Nothing  can  be 
more  offensive  to  a  good  mind  than  the  eagerness  to 
claim,  for  some  portions  of  our  time,  a  kind  of  holiday- 
escape  from  the  presence  of  duty  and  the  consecration 
of  pure  affections ;  to  thrust  off  all  noble  thoughts  and 
sacred  influences  into  the  most  neglected  corner  of 
existence;  and  drive  away  Beligion,  as  if  it  were  a 
haggard  necromancer  that  must  some  time  come, 
instead  of  a  guardian-angel  that  must  never  go.  It 
were  shameful  to  sanction  the  low-minded  sentiment 
which  so  often  says  of  early  life,  that  it  is  the  time  for 
enjoyment,  and  makes  this  an  excuse  for  dispensing 
with  everything  else,  and  decUning  all  demands  upon 
the  hardness  of  'the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
According  to  the  canons  of  this  wretched  criticism.  Life 
would  have  no  secret  unity:  it  would  be  no  sacred  Epic, 
sung  throughout  by  any  constant  inspiration ;  but  a 
monster  of  incongruity ;  its  first  volume,  a  jest-book ; 
its  second,  a  table  of  interest ;  and  its  last,  a  mixture 
of  the  satire  and  the  liturgy.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
form  no  more  odious  image  of  human  life,  than  a 
youth  of  levity  and  pleasure,  followed  by  a  maturity 
and  age  of  severity  and  pietism.  Both  sights,  in  this 
succession,  are  alike  deplorable :  a  young  soul  without 
wonder,  without  reverence,  without  tenderness,  without 
inspiration:  with  superficial  mirth,  and  deep  in- 
difference: standing  on  the  threshold  of  life's  awful 
temple,  with  easy  smile,  without  uncovered  head,  or 
bended  knee,  or  breathless  listening !  Is  that  the  time, 
do  you  say,  for  enjoyment  ?  Yes; — ^and  for  enthusiasm, 
for  conviction,  for  depths  of  affection,  and  devotedness 
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of  will :  and  if  there  be  no  tints  of  heaven  in  that 
morning  haze  of  life,  it  will  be  vain  to  seek  them  in 
the  staring  light  of  the  later  noon.  And  therefore  is 
that  other  sight  most  questionable,  of  religion  becoming 
conspicuous  first  in  mid-life,  and  presenting  itself  as 
the  mere  precipitate  from  the  settling  of  the  young 
blood.  Every  one  may  have  noticed  examples  of  men, 
long  spending  their  best  powers,  the  mellow  heart,  the 
supple  thought,  the  agile  will,  in  the  service  of  them- 
selves,— at  length,  with  the  retreating  juices  of  nature 
and  sin,  baked  by  the  drying  heats  of  life  into  the 
professing  saint ; — ^like  the  rotting-tree,  simply  decay- 
ing into  the  grotesque  semblance  of  something  human 
or  ghostly,  which  is  no  product  of  its  proper  vitality, 
and  does  but  mimic  other  natures  when  the  functions 
have  departed  from  its  own.  Who  can  avoid  looking 
on  such  cases  with  a  somewhat  suspicious  eye  ?  If  in- 
deed the  youth  has  been  intrinsically  noble,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  deny,  that  some  under-current  thence,  after 
seeming  loss  in  dark  caverns  of  the  earth,  may  reappear 
to  fertilize  the  meadows,  and  raise  the  sweet  after-grass 
of  autumnal  life.  But  it  is  not  often  that  truth  can 
allow  the  interpretation  thus  suggested  by  hope  and 
charity.  Usually,  the  religion  thus  embraced  is  taken 
up,  less  because  it  is  heartily  believed  and  trusted,  than 
because  a  distrust  has  arisen  of  everything  else.  It 
is  the  penance  of  an  uneasy  mind; — a  memorial  for 
pardon  addressed  as  to  an  enemy,  not  the  quest  of 
shelter  with  an  Eternal  friend.  Vainly  shall  we  attempt 
to  get  the  wages  of  a  campaign  that  has  not  been  fought, 
and  seize  the  crown  of  mastery,  without  having  '  con- 
tended lawfully.'  The  repose  of  honest  victory  can 
only  follow  the  strife  of  noble  conflict :  and  the  true 
peace  of  God  is  the  appointed  pension  of  *  the  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 


XXXIV. 
THE  REALM  OF  ORDER. 


1  CoRnrTHiARs  XIV.  33. 

GOD  IS  HOT  THB  AUTHOR  Of  OOHVUSION,  BUT  Of  PEAOI,  AS  IK  ALL  OHUBOHSS 

Of  THB  SAINTS. 

In  the  production  and  preservation  of  order,  all  men 
recognize  something  that  is  sacred.  We  have  an  intni* 
tive  conviction  that  it  is  not,  at  bottom,  the  earliest 
condition  of  things ;  that  whatever  is,  rose  out  of  some 
dead  ground-work  of  confusion  and  nothingness,  and 
incessantly  gravitates  thitherwards  again ;  and  that, 
without  a  positive  energy  of  God,  no  universe  could 
have  emerged  from  the  void,  or  be  suspended  out  of  it 
for  an  hour.  There  is  no  task  more  indubitably  divine 
than  the  creation  of  beauty  out  of  chaos,  the  imposition 
of  law  upon  the  lawless,  and  the  setting  forth  of  times 
and  seasons  from  the  stagnant  and  eternal  night.  And 
80,  the  Bible  opens  with  a  work  of  arrangement,  and 
closes  with  one  of  restoration  ;  looks  round  the  ancient 
firmament  at  first,  and  sees  that  all  is  good,  and  surveys 
the  new  heavens  at  last,  to  make  sure  that  evil  is  no 
more.  Far  back  in  the  old  Eternity,  it  ushers  us  into 
God's  presence :  and  he  is  engaged  in  dividing  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  and  shaping  the  orbs  that  determine 
days  and  years ;  turning  the  vapours  of  the  abyss  into 
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the  sweet  breath  of  life,  teaching  the  little  grass  to 
grow,  and  trusting  the  forest  tree  with  the  seed  that  is 
in  itself,  to  be  punctually  dropped  upon  the  earth ; 
filling  the  mountain  slope,  the  sedgy  plain,  the  open  air, 
the  hidden  deep,  with  various  creatures  kept  by  happy 
instincts  within  the  limits  of  his  will ;  and  setting  over 
all,  in  likeness  of  himself,  the  adapting  intellect,  the 
affectionate  spirit,  and  mysterious  conscience,  of  lordly 
and  reflective  man.  The  birth  of  order  was  the  first 
act  of  God,  who  rested  not  till  all  was  blessed  and 
sanctified.  And  far  forward  in  the  Eternity  to  come, 
we  are  brought  before  his  face  again  for  judgment. 
The  spoiling  of  his  works,  the  wild  wandering  from 
his  will,  he  will  bear  no  more :  the  disorder  that  has 
gathered  together,  shall  be  rectified :  he  will  again 
divide  the  darkness  from  the  light ;  and  confusion  and 
wrong, — all  that  hurts  and  destroys, — shall  be  thrust 
into  unknown  depths ;  while  wisdom  and  holiness  shall 
be  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  and  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever.  As  it  was  when  he  was  Alpha,  so 
will  it  be  when  he  is  Omega.  He  is  one  that  '  loveth 
pureness  *  still :  and  the  stream  of  Providence, — the 
river  that  went  out  of  Eden, — ^however  foul  with  the 
taint  of  evil  while  it  takes  its  course  through  human 
history,  shall  become  the  river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear 
as  crystal,  that  nurtures  the  secret  root  of  all  holy  and 
immortal  things. 

This  Divine  regard  for  order  proceeds  from  an  attri- 
bute in  which  we  also  are  made  to  participate,  and 
which  puts  us  into  awful  kindred  with  God's  perfections. 
Intelligent  Free-will, — a  self-determining  Mind, — is  the 
only  true,  originating  Cause  of  which  we  can  even  con- 
ceive ;  the  sole  power  capable  of  giving  law  where 
there  was  none  before,  and  of  creating  the  Necessity  by 
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which  it  is  thenceforth  oheyed.  There  was  a  Will,  be- 
fore there  was  a  Must  Nothing  else,  we  feel  assured, 
could  avail,  amid  a  boundless  primeval  unsettledness, 
to  mark  out  a  certain  fixed  method  of  existence  and  no 
other,  and  make  it  to  be ;  could  draw  forth  an  actual, 
defined,  and  amenable  universe  from  the  sphere  of  infi- 
nite possibilities.  The  indeterminate,  the  chaotic,  lies 
in  our  thought  behind  and  around  the  determinate  and 
constituted ;  and  to  sketch  a  positive  system  and  bid  its 
vivid  lines  of  order  shine  on  the  dark  canvas  of  nega- 
tion, is  the  special  office  of  the  free  self-moving  spirit, 
whereby  God  lifts  us  up  above  nature  into  the  image  of 
himself.  Hence  we  too,  in  proportion  as  we  approach 
him,  shall  put  our  hand  to  a  like  task ;  shall  organize 
the  loose  materials  that,  touched  by  a  creative  will,  may 
cease  to  be  without  form  and  void ;  shall  set  out  our  ex- 
panse of  years  into  periods  ruled  by  the  lights  of  duty, 
and  refreshed  by  the  shades  of  prayer;  shall  mould 
every  shapeless  impulse,  subdue  every  rugged  difficulty, 
fiU  every  empty  space  of  opportunity  with  good,  and 
breathe  a  living  soul  into  the  very  dust  and  clod  of  our 
existence.  As  '  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but 
of  peace,'  so  the  service  of  God  infuses  a  spirit  of 
method  and  proportion  into  the  outward  life  and  the 
inward  mind ;  and  pure  religion  is  a  principle  of 
universal  order. 

No  two  things  indeed  can  be  more  at  variance  with 
each  other  than  a  devout  and  an  unregulated  life.  De- 
votion is  holy  regulation,  guiding  hand  and  heart ;  a 
surrender  of  self-will, — that  main  source  of  uncertainty 
and  caprice,— and  a  loving  subordination  to  the  only 
rule  that  cannot  change.  Devotion  is  the  steady  attrac- 
tion of  the  soul  towards  one  luminous  object,  discerned 
across  the  passionless  infinite,  and  drawing  thoughts, 
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deeds,  affections,  into  an  orbit  silent,  seasonal,  and 
accurately  true.  In  a  mind  submitted  to  the  touch  of 
God,  there  is  a  certain  rhythm  of  music,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  swell  into  the  thunder  or  sink  into  a  sigh, 
has  still  a  basis  of  clear  unbroken  melody.  The  dis- 
cordant starts  of  passion,  the  whimsical  snatches  of 
appetite,  the  inarticulate  whinings  of  discontent,  are 
never  heard  :  and  the  spirit  is  like  an  organ,  delivered 
from  the  tumbling  of  chance  pressures  on  its  keys,  and 
given  over  to  the  hand  of  a  divine  skill.  Nay,  so  inex- 
orable is  the  demand  of  religion  for  order,  that  it 
shrinks  from  any  one  allowed  irregularity,  as  the 
musician  from  a  constant  mistake  in  the  performance 
of  some  heavenly  strain.  Its  perpetual  effort  is  to  pre- 
vail over  all  things  loose  and  turbid  ;  to  swallow  up  the 
elements  of  confusion  in  human  life ;  and  banish  chance 
from  the  soul,  as  God  excludes  it  from  the  universe. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  an  idle,  floating,  spirit  can 
ever  look  with  clear  eye  to  God  ;  spreading  its  miserable 
anarchy  before  the  symmetry  of  the  creative  Mind  ;  in 
the  midst  of  a  disorderly  being,  that  has  neither  centre 
nor  circumference,  kneeling  beneath  the  glorious  sky, 
that  everywhere  has  both ;  and  from  a  life  that  is  aU 
failure,  turning  to  the  Lord  of  the  silent  stars,  of  whose 
punctual  thought  it  is,  that  'not  one  faileth.*  The 
heavens,  with  their  everlasting  faithfulness,  look  down 
on  no  sadder  contradiction,  than  the  sluggard  and  the 
slattern  at  their  prayers. 

To  maintain  the  sacred  governance  of  life  is  to  recog* 
nize  and  preserve  the  due  rank  of  all  things  within  ua 
and  without.  For  there  is  a  system  of  ranks  extending 
through  the  spiritual  world  of  which  we  form  a  part* 
The  faculties  and  affections  of  the  single  mind  are  no 
democracy  of  principles,  each  of  which,  in  the  deter- 
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minatioiis  of  the  will,  is  to  have  equal  snffirage  with  the 
rest ;  but  an  orderly  series,  in  which  every  member  has 
a  right  divine  over  that  below.  The  individuals  com** 
posing  the  commnnities  of  men  do  not  arrange  them- 
selves into  a  dead  level  of  spirits,  in  which  none  are 
above  and  none  beneath ;  but  there  are  centres  of  natu- 
ral majesty  that  break  up  the  mass  into  groups  and 
proportions  that  you  cannot  change.  And  man  him- 
self, by  the  highest  Will,  is  inserted  between  things  of 
which  he  is  lord,  and  obligations  which  he  must  serte. 
In  short,  the  hierarchy  of  nature  is  Episcopalian 
throughout :  and  in  conforming  to  its  order,  the  active 
part  of  our  duty  consists  in  this ;  that  we  must  rule 
and  keep  under  our  hand  whatever  is  beneath  us; 
assigning  to  ever3rthing  its  due  place. 

The  whole  scheme  of  our  voluntary  actions,  all  that 
we  do  from  morning  to  night  of  every  day,  is  beyond 
doubt  entrusted  to  our  control.  No  power,  without  our 
consent,  can  share  the  monarchy  of  this  realm,  or  con- 
strain us  to  lift  a  hand  or  speak  a  word,  where  Besolu- 
tion  bids  us  be  still  and  silent.  And  from  our  inmost 
consciousness  we  do  know,  that,  whenever  we  will,  we 
can  make  ourselves  execute  whatever  we  approve,  and 
strangle  in  its  birth  whatever  we  abhor.  To-morrow 
morning,  if  you  choose  to  take  up  a  spirit  of  such 
power,  you  may  rise  like  a  soul  without  a  past ;  fresh 
for  the  future  as  an  Adam  untempted  yet ;  disengaged 
from  the  manifold  coil  of  willing  usage,  and  with  every 
link  of  guilty  habit  shaken  off.  I  know  indeed  that 
you  will  not ;  that  no  man  ever  will ;  but  the  hindrance 
is  with  yourself  alone.  The  coming  hours  are  open  yet^ 
— pure  and  spotless  receptacles  for  whatever  you  may 
deposit  there  ;  pledged  to  no  evil,  secure  of  no  good ; 
neither  mortgaged  to  greedy  passion,  nor   given  to 
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generous  toil.  There  they  lie  in  non-existence  still ; 
ready  to  be  organized  by  a  creative  spirit  of  beauty,  or 
made  foul  with  deformity  and  waste.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  thought,  this  secret  sense  of  moral  contingency, 
that  gives  to  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  beat  of  a  pendu- 
lum, or  the  forward  start  of  the  finger  on  the  dial,  a 
solemnity  beyond  expression.  The  gliding  heavens  are 
less  awful  at  midnight  than  the  ticking  clock.  Their 
noiseless  movement,  undivided,  serene,  and  everlasting, 
is  as  the  flow  of  divine  duration,  that  cannot  a£fect  the 
place  of  the  eternal  God.  But  these  sharp  strokes, 
with  their  inexorably  steady  intersections,  so  agree 
with  our  successive  thoughts,  that  they  seem  like  the 
punctual  stops  counting  off  our  very  souls  into  the 
past ; — ^the  flitting  messengers  that  dip  for  a  moment 
on  our  hearts,  then  bear  the  pure  or  sinful  thing  irre- 
vocably away ; — flight  with  mystic  hopes  as  they  arrive, 
charged  with  sad  realities  as  they  depart.  So  passes, 
and  we  cannot  stay  it,  our  only  portion  of  opportunity : 
the  fragments  of  that  blessed  chance  which  has  been 
travelling  to  us  from  all  eternity,  are  dropping  quickly 
off.  Let  us  start  up  and  live :  here  come  the  moments 
that  cannot  be  had  again  ;  some  few  may  yet  be  filled 
with  imperishable  good. 

There  is  no  conscious  power  like  that  which  a  wise 
and  Christian  heart  asserts,  when  resolved  to  absorb 
the  dead  matter  of  its  existence,  and  from  the  elements 
of  former  waste  and  decay  to  put  forth  a  new  and 
vernal  life.  The  accurate  economy  of  instants,  the 
proportionate  distribution  of  duties,  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  law,  as  it  is  an  exercise  of  strength,  so  gives 
a  sense  of  strenuous  liberty.  Compared  with  this, 
how  poor  a  delusion  is  the  spurious  freedom  which  is 
the  idler's  boast!     He  says  that  he  has  his  time  at  his 
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disposal :  but  in  truth,  he  is  at  the  disposal  of  his  time. 
No  novelty  of  the  moment  canvasses  him  in  vain  :  any 
chance  suggestion  may  have  him;  whiffed  as  he  is 
hither  and  thither  like  a  stray  feather  on  the  wandering 
breeze.  The  true  stamp  of  manhood  is  not  on  him, 
and  therefore  the  image  of  godship  has  faded  away : 
for  he  is  lord  of  nothing,  not  even  of  himself;  his  will 
is  ever  waiting  to  be  tempted,  and  conscience  is  thrust 
out  among  the  mean  rabble  of  candidates  that  court  it. 
The  wing  of  resolution,  mighty  to  lift  us  nearer  God, 
is  broken  quite,  and  there  is  nothing  to  stay  the  down- 
ward gravitation  of  a  nature  passive  and  heavy  too. 
And  so,  first  a  weak  affection  for  persons  supplants  the 
sense  of  right :  to  be  itself,  in  turn,  destroyed  by  a 
baser  appetite  for  things.  This  woful  declension  is  the 
natural  outgoing  of  those  who  presume  to  try  an  unre- 
gulated life.  A  systematic  organization  of  the  personal 
habits,  devised  in  moments  of  devout  and  earnest 
reason,  is  a  necessary  means,  amid  the  fluctuations  of 
the  spirit,  of  giving  to  the  better  mind  its  rightful 
authority  over  the  worse.  Those  only  will  neglect  it, 
who  either  do  not  know  their  weakness,  or  have  lost  all 
healthy  reliance  on  their  strength. 

It  is  a  part  then  of  the  faithfulness  and  freedom  of  a 
holy  mind,  to  keep  the  whole  range  of  outward  action 
under  severe  control :  to  administer  the  hours  in  full 
view  of  the  vigilant  police  of  cx)nscience ;  and  to  intro- 
duce even  into  the  lesser  materials  of  life  the  precision 
and  concinnity  which  are  the  natural  symbols  of  a  pure 
and  constant  spirit.  And  it  belongs  to  the  humility 
of  a  devout  heart,  not  to  trust  itself  to  the  uncertain 
ebb  and  flow  of  thought,  and  float  opportunity  away 
on  the  giddy  waters  of  inconstancy ;  but  to  arrange  a 
method  of  life  in  the  hour  of  high  purpose  and  clear 
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insight,  and  then  compel  the  meaner  self  tp  work  ont 
the  prescription  of  the  nobler.  Yet  this,  after  all, 
though  an  essential  check  to  onr  instability,  is  but  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  The  mere  distribution  of  action 
in  quantity,  however  well  proportioned,  does  not  fulfil 
the  requisites  of  a  Christian  order.  This  surveyor's 
work, — ^this  partitioning  out  the  superficies  of  life,  and 
marking  off  the  orchard  and  the  field,  the  meadow  and 
the  grove, — will  make  no  grass  to  grow,  will  open  no 
blossom  and  mature  no  seed.  The  seasonal  culture  of 
the  soul  requires  all  this  ;  yet  may  yield  poor  produce, 
when  this  is  done.  Without  the  deeper  symmetry  of 
the  spirit,  the  harmonious  working  of  living  powers 
there,  the  boundaries  of  action,  however  neat,  will  be 
but  a  void  framework,  enclosing  barrenness  and  sand. 
Despise  not  the  ceremonial  of  the  moral  life ;  it  is  our 
needful  speech  and  articulation ;  but  0 !  mistake  it 
not  for  the  true  and  infinite  worship  that  should  breathe 
through  it.  Mere  mechanism,  however  perfect,  has 
this  misfortune,  that  it  cannot  set  fast  its  own  loose 
screws,  but  rather  shakes  them  into  more  frightful  con- 
fusion ;  till  the  power,  late  so  smooth,  works  only 
crash  and  ruin,  and  goes  headlong  back  to  chaos.  And 
so  it  is  where  there  is  nothing  profounder  than  the 
systematizing  faculty  in  the  organization  of  a  man's 
life.  Destitute  of  adaptive  and  restorative  energy, 
with  no  perception  of  a  spiritual  order  that  may  remain 
above  disturbance  and  express  itself  through  obstruc- 
tions all  the  more,  interruptions  bewilder  and  upset 
him.  HI  health  in  himself  or  the  afflictions  of  others, 
that  stop  his  projects  and  give  him  pause  by  a  touch 
on  his  affections,  irritate  and  weary  him;  he  grows 
dizzy  with  the  inroads  on  his  schemes,  gives  up  the 
count  so  hopefully  begun,  and  runs  down  in  rapid 
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discords.     The  soul  of  Christian  order  has  in  it  some- 
thing quite  different  from  this ;  more  like  the  blessed 
force  of  nature  that  consumes  its  withered  leaves  as 
punctually  as  they  fall,  and  so  makes  the  spread  of 
decay  a  thing  impossible :  that  has  so  unwearied  an 
appetite  for  the  creation  of  beauty  and  productiveness, 
that  it  makes  no  complaint  of  rottenness  and  death, 
but  draws  from  them  the  sap  of  life,  and  weaves  again 
the  foliage  and  the  fruit.    No  less  a  vital  spontaneity 
than  this  is  needed  in  the  Christian  soul;   for  in 
human  life,  as  in  external    nature,   the  elements  of 
corruption  and  disorder  are  always  accumulating ;  and 
unless  they  are  to  breed  pestilence,  must  be  kept  down 
and  effectually  absorbed.    As  in  science,  so  in  practical 
existence,  our  theory  or  ideal  must  ever  be  framed  upon 
assumptions  only  partially  true.     The  conditions  re- 
quired for  its  fulfilment  will  never  be  present  all  at 
once  and  all  alone :  so  that  the  realization  will  be  but 
approximate;  and  a  constant  tension  of  the  soul  is 
needed  to  press  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ultimate 
design.     For  want  of  a  religious  source,   an  exact 
apparent  order  in  the  life  may  coexist  with  an  essential 
disorder  secreted  within.     Are  we  not  conscious  that 
80  it  is,  whenever  the  toil  of  our  hands,  though  punc- 
tually visited,  receives  no  consent  of  our  hearts ;  when 
the  spirit  flies  with  heavy  wing  from  reach  to  reach  of 
time,  and,  like  Noah's   dove,  seeing  only  wave  after 
wave  of  a  dreary  flood,  finds  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  iti 
foot,  till  it  gets  back  to  the  ark  of  its  narrow  comforts? 
Is  it  not  a  plain  inversion  of  the  true  order  of  things, 
when  we  do  our  work  for  the  sake  of  the  following  rest, 
instead  of  accepting  our  rest  as  the  preparative  for 
work  ?    And  while  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  there 
will  be  a  hidden  acbingi  a  dark  corroding  speck  within 
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the  sonl,  which  no  outward  method  or  proportion  can 
ever  charm  away.  Nor  can  the  precision  of  the  will  be 
eyen  sustained  at  all  without  the  symmetry  of  the 
affections.  As  well  might  you  think  to  set  your  broken 
compass  right  by  hand:  if  it  be  foul  and  stiff,  swinging 
and  trembling  no  more  in  obedience  to  its  mysterious 
attraction,  its  blessed  guidance  is  gone  ;  and  after  the 
first  straight  line  of  your  direction,  you  sail  upon  the 
chances  of  destruction. 

To  preyent  this  eyil,  of  method  just  creeping  up  the 
lower  part  of  life,  and  passing  no  farther,  no  positiye 
rule,  from  the  yery  nature  of  the  case,  can  well  be  giyen. 
We  can  only  say  that,  besides  subjecting  whateyer  is 
beneath  us,  there  is  also  this  passiye  part  of  Christian 
order,  that  we  must  surrender  ourselyes  entirely  to  what 
is  aboye  us ;  and  haying  put  all  lesser  things  into  their 
place,  we  must  then  take  and  keep  our  own.  Could 
indeed  this  proportion  of  the  affections  inyariably  re- 
main, it  would  supersede  all  our  mechanism>  and  take 
care  of  the  outward  harmony :  and  we  should  haye  no 
need  to  apply  the  rules  of  a  Franklin  to  the  spirit  of  a 
Christ.  But  eyen  short  of  this  blessed  emancipation, 
we  should  rise  into  a  higher  atmosphere ;  escaping  the 
wretched  thraldom  of  reluctant  duties ;  and  should 
yield  a  free  consent,  through  loye,  to  that  which  else 
were  irksome;  quietly  depositing  ourselyes  on  eyery 
work  that  brings  its  sacred  claim,  and  moying  in  it,  in- 
stead of  writhing  to  get  beyond  it.  They  tell  you  that 
habit  reconciles  you  in  time  to  many  unwelcome  things. 
Let  us  not  trust  to  this  alone.  Custom  indeed  sweetens 
the  rugged  lot  when  the  cheerful  soul  is  in  it :  it  does 
but  embitter  it  the  more,  when  the  soul  stays  out  of  it. 
But  when  harshnesses  are  borne,  and  eyen  spontaneously 
embraced,  for  the  sake  of  God  who  hints  them  to  our 
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conscience,  a  perfect  agreement  ensues  between  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  oar  life.  We  feel  no  weariness ; 
delivered  now  from  the  intolerable  burthen  of  flagging 
affections.  We  are  disturbed  by  no  ambitions ;  con- 
scious of  no  jealousies  of  other  men ;  for  competition 
has  no  place  in  things  divine :  and  ovon  in  lower 
matters,  it  is,  to  the  thoughtful  and  devout,  but  a  quiet 
interrogation  of  Providence;  and  the  true  heart  that 
prefers  the  question  cannot  be  discontented  with  the 
answer.  We  cease  to  desire  a  change :  we  feel  that  life 
affords  no  time  for  restlessness  ;  that  in  persistency  is 
our  only  hope :  and  a  blessed  conservatism  of  spirit 
comes  over  us,  that  claims  nothing  but  simple  leave  to 
go  on  serving  and  loving  still.  And  so  Existence,  to 
the  devout,  becomes,  not  confused,  but  peaceful^  like  a 
Service  in  the  Churches  of  the  Saints. 


XXXV. 

CHRISTUN  DOCTRINE  OF  MEBIT. 
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80  LIKIWISK  Tl,  WHBH  TK  SHALL  HAYS  DOVB  ALL  TH08I  THI908  WHICH 
ABB  COMMAVDKD  TOU,  SAT,  '  WB  ARE  UHPROFITABLK  6BRYAHT8 ;  WE 
HAVB  DONB  THAT  WHICH  WAS  OCR  DUTT  TO  DO.* 

To  a  thoughtful  interpreter  of  human  nature,  nothing 
80  plainly  reveals  the  hidden  principle  of  a  man's  life, 
as  the  estimation  in  which  he  holds  himself.  Whether 
the  standard  which  guides  him  be  conyentional,  moral, 
or  divine ;  whether  the  iovisible  presence  that  haunts 
him  be  that  of  the  world's  opiniou,  or  his  own  self- 
witness,  or  the  eye  of  God, — may  be  seen  in  the  con- 
tented self-delusion,  or  intelligent  self-knowledge,  or 
noble  self-forgetfulness,  which  reveal  themselves  through 
his  natural  language  and  demeanour.  Too  often  you 
meet  with  a  man  who  manii'estly  looks  at  himself  with 
the  eyes  of  others ;  and  those  too,  not  the  wise  who  are 
above  him,  but  the  associates  on  the  same  level  or  the 
inferiors  beneath  it,  to  whom  he  may  be  supposed  an 
object  of  conspicuous  attention.  He  stands  well  with 
himself,  because  he  stands  well  with  them :  and  nothing 
would  make  him  angry  with  himself,  except  the  for- 
feiture of  his  position  among  them.    Their  expectations 
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from  him  being  satisfied,  or  somewhat  more,  he  thinks 
his  work  is  done,  and  turns  loose  into  a  holiday  life,  to 
do  as  he  likes  at  his  own  unlicensed  will.  Their  senti- 
ments are  the  mirror  by  which  he  dresses  up  his  life ; 
as  his  self-complacency  is  but  the  reflection  of  their 
smiles,  his  self-reproach  is  but  an  imitation  of  their 
frowns, — ^mere  regret  for  error,  not  remorse  for  wrong  ; 
— overheard  in  the  cry  of  vexation,  '  Fool  that  I  am  !  * 
not  in  the  whisper  of  penitence,  '  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner ! '  He  every  way  impresses  you  with  the 
conviction  that,  if  nothing  were  demanded  of  him, 
nothing  would  be  given ;  that  he  simply  comes  into  the 
terms  imposed  by  men  as  conditions  of  peace  and  good 
fellowship ;  and,  did  all  men  resemble  him,  the  Cynic's 
theory  would  be  not  far  wrong,  that  morality  is  but 
the  conciliation  of  opinion,  and  society  a  company  for 
mutual  protection. 

However,  if  all  men  were  such  as  he,  and  brought  no 
strictly  moral  element  into  human  affairs,  it  is  plain 
that  this  much- vaunted  power  of  '  public  opinion ' 
could  never  get  formed.  Till  somebody  has  a  con- 
science, nobody  can  feel  a  law.  Accordingly,  we  every- 
where meet  with  a  higher  order  of  men,  who  not  only 
comprehend  the  wishes,  but  respect  the  rights,  of 
others :  who  are  ruled,  not  by  expectation  without,  but 
by  the  sense  of  obligation  within :  who  do,  not  the 
agreeable,  but  the  just ;  and,  even  amid  the  storm  of 
public  rage,  can  stand  fast,  with  rooted  foot  and  airy 
brow,  like  the  granite  mountain  in  the  sea.  Noble 
however  as  this  foundation  of  uprightness  always  is, 
there  may  arise  from  it  a  self-estimate  too  proud  and 
firm.  If  the  stem  consciousness  of  right  have  no 
softening  of  human  affection  and  kindling  of  diviner 
aspiration,  it  will  give  the  lofty  sense  of  personal  merits 
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that  makes  the  Stoic,  and  misses  the  Saint.  To  walk 
.  beneath  the  porch  is  still  infinitely  less  than  to  kneel 
before  the  cross.  We  do  nothing  well,  till  we  learn  our 
worth ;  nothing  best,  till  we  forget  it.  And  this  will 
not  be  till,  besides  being  built  into  the  real  veracious 
laws  of  this  world,  we  are  also  conscious  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  another:  till  we  live,  not  only  fairly  among 
equals,  but  submissively  under  the  Most  High ;  and 
while  casting  the  shadow  of  a  good  life  on  the  scene 
below,  Ue  in  the  light  of  vaster  spheres  above.  Virtue, 
feeling  its  deep  base  in  earth,  lifts  its  head  aloft :  sane- 
tity,  conscious  of  its  far-ofi*  glimpse  at  heaven,  bends  it 
low.  And  yet,  outwardly,  they  are  not  difierent,  but  the 
same :  one  visible  character  may  correspond  with  either ; 
only  standing  amid  relations  incomplete  in  the  one  case, 
completed  in  the  other.  They  are  but  as  the  different 
aspects  of  the  granite  isle  of  which  we  spake.  Let 
clouds  roof  out  tiie  heaven  and  shut  a  dcorkness  in,  and 
its  grey  crags  look  dotvn,  with  the  grandeur  of  a  gloomy 
monarch,  sheltering  the  thunder  and  defying  the  flood. 
Sweep  the  rack  away,  and  throw  open  the  hemisphere 
of  morning  air,  and  it  lies  low  in  the  soft  light  and 
sleeps  with  upturned  gaze,  like  a  sunny  child  of  deep 
and  sky,  cradled  on  the  sunmier  sea. 

How  is  it  that  minds,  equally  engaged  in  the  outward 
service  of  duty,  think  of  themselves  so  differently? 
Whence  the  self-reliance,  bordering  on  self-exaggeration, 
of  a  Zeno,  a  Franklin,  a  Bentham  ? — the  divine  humi- 
lity of  a  Pascal,  a  Howard,  a  Channing,  and  of  the 
Master  whose  lineaments  they  variously  reflect  ?  The 
answer  will  present  itself  spontaneously,  if  we  inquire 
into  the  true  doctrine  of  merit  This  word,  which  has 
its  equivalent  in  every  language,  expresses  a  meaning 
familiar,  I  suppose,  to  all  men  ;  and  by  referring  to  a 
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few  common  modes  of  speech  and  thought,  the  contents 
of  that  meaning  may  be  unfolded  and  defined. 

There  is  no  merit  in  paying  one's  debts.  To  make 
such  an  a^t  a  ground  of  praise  infallibly  betrays  a  base 
mind  and  a  dishonest  community.  This  cannot  well 
be  denied  by  any  dear-thoughted  man,  free  from  the 
influence  of  passion.  Whatever  be  the  practice  of 
society  with  respect  to  the  insolvent,  surely  it  is  a  mean 
perversion  of  the  natural  moral  sense  to  imagine  that 
his  temporary  inability,  or  length  of  delay,  can  cancel 
one  iota  of  his  obligation :  these  things  only  serve  to 
increase  its  stringency ;  tardy  reparation  being  a  poor 
substitute  for  punctual  fidelity.  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  circumstances  of  special  and  blameless  misfortune 
may  justify  him  in  accepting  the  voluntary  mercy  of 
friends  willing  to  '  forgive  him  all  that  debt.'  But 
whoever  avails  himself  of  mere  legal  release  as  a  moral 
exemption,  is  a  candidate  for  infamy  in  the  eyes  of  all 
uncorrupted  men.  The  law  necessarily  interposes  to 
put  a  period  to  the  controversy  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  prohibit  the  further  struggle  between  the 
arts  of  the  one  and  the  cruelty  of  the  other :  but  it 
cannot  annul  their  moral  relation.  Obligation  cannot, 
any  more  than  God,  grow  old  and  die :  till  it  is  obeyed, 
it  stops  in  the  present  tense,  and  represents  the  eternal 
Now.  Time  can  wear  no  duty  out.  Neglect  may 
smother  it  out  of  sight :  opportunity  may  pass,  and 
turn  it  from  our  guardian  angel  into  our  haunting  fiend : 
but  while  it  yet  remains  possible,  it  clings  to  our  iden- 
tity, and  refuses  to  let  us  go.  It  was  the  first  sign  of 
the  rich  publican's  change  from  the  heathen  to  the 
Christian  mind  that  he  '  restored  four-fold '  the  gains 
that  were  not  his.  And  our  conversion  yet  remains  to 
be  wrought,  until,  instead  of  applauding  as  of  high 
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desert  the  man  who  repairs  at  length  the  mischief  he 
has  done,  we  condemn  to  shame  every  one  who  can  bay 
an  indulgence  with  a  unpaid  debt. 

Again,  there  is  no  merit  in  speaking  or  acting  the 
simple  truth ;  in  keeping  one's  promissory  word,  and 
doing  one's  stipulated  work.  In  this  there  is  no  more 
than  all  men  are  entitled  to  expect  from  us.  It  is  their 
manifest  right :  and  if,  instead  of  respecting  its  de- 
mands, we  give  them  falsehoods  with  our  lips  and  life, 
we  not  merely  lose  all  claim  to  their  praise,  but,  sinking 
far  from  innocence,  become  obnoxious  to  their  reproach. 
From  this  rule  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  apparent  de- 
partures in  the  practical  conduct  of  human  affairs ;  and 
we  often  make  it  a  theme  for  public  eulogy  that  a  citizen 
has  lived  among  us  with  unbroken  pledge  and  faithful 
achievement.  This,  however,  is  hardly  an  example  of 
the  strict  and  unmixed  judgment  of  conscience,  but 
rather  a  concession  from  that  pity  and  fear  with  which 
we  look  on  human  nature  tried  with  so  long  a  strife. 
It  springs  up  on  the  retrospect  of  an  entire  life  with 
its  visible  temptations  prostrated  and  its  strength 
triumphant ;  and  would  be  put  to  silence  by  a  single 
instance  of  evident  bad  faith.  Moreover,  in  cases  of 
such  nnviolated  truth,  there  is  always  something  more 
than  simple  abstinence  from  wrong.  They  imply,  by 
their  very  persistency,  a  force  of  character,  which  cannot 
have  spent  itself  in  mere  standing  still,  however  firm. 
The  man  who,  under  all  deflecting  importunities,  can 
keep  an  immovable  footing  against  the  wrong,  has  a 
life  within  him  that,  when  the  assault  is  over,  will  push 
on  the  victories  of  right:  and  we  justly  accept  the 
negative  strength,  as  symptomatic  of  the  positive  power, 
of  conscience.  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  honour 
him  who  never  lies,  nor  cheats^  nor  stoops  to  mean 
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evasions ;  not  that  it  would  be  otherwise  than  shameful 
if  he  did ;  but  to  be  throughout  clear  of  all  such  shame 
is  the  sign  that  he  has  not  a  passive,  but  a  productive 
soul :  and  we  praise  him  for  what  he  is,  rather  than 
for  what  he  is  not. 

Once  more :  there  is  no  merit  in  restraining  the 
appetites  from  excess ;  in  the  avoidance  of  intemperance 
and  waste ;  in  freedom  from  wild  and  self-destructive 
passions,  that  bear  the  soul  away  on  a  whirlwind  it 
cannot  rule.  We  expect  of  every  man,  that  he  shall 
remain  master  of  himself;  and  we  feel  that  he  does 
not  reach  the  natural  level  of  his  humanity,  unless  he 
governs  what  he  knows  to  be  beneath  him,  and,  as  '  a 
faithful  and  wise  steward,*  manifests  a  moral  prudence 
in  administering  the  domain  of  his  own  spirit.  A 
well-ordered  economy  of  the  personal  habits  brings  so 
evident  a  return  of  value  to  those  who  practise  it,  and 
is  so  fit  a  consequence  of  the  natural  rights  of  reason 
over  the  will,  that  it  is  rather  the  assumed  ground  and 
indispensable  condition,  than  the  actual  essence,  of  any 
excellence  we  can  honour  and  revere.  If  ever  we 
bestow  upon  it  more  than  a  cold  commendation,  it  is  in 
cases  where  it  may  be  taken  as  a  pledge  of  something 
further,  that  does  not  directly  meet  the  eye :  where  it 
appears,  for  instance,  amid  examples  of  guilty  license, 
and  inducements  to  a  low  and  lax  career;  and  can 
only  have  grown  up  by  the  triumph  of  pure  and  divine 
energy  within,  under  the  obstructions  of  circumstance 
and  the  contradictions  of  men.  But  except  when  we 
thus  find  some  saint  amid  the  brood  of  Circe,  we  deem 
it  but  poor  praise  to  a  human  soul,  that  it  is  not  like 
the  brutes,  the  creature  of  impulse  and  slave  of  chance 
afiection. 

From  these  instances  it  is  easy  to  collect  one  of  the 
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essential  characteristics  of  all  merit.  There  is  no  room 
for  it  in  the  sphere  of  personal  and  prudential  conduct : 
it  can  arise  only  in  the  case  of  duty  to  others.  And 
there  it  obtains  no  admission,  so  long  as  we  merely 
satisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  and  comply  with  that 
which  law  or  honour  have  written  in  the  bond.  Failing 
in  this,  we  incur  guilt  and  demerit ;  not  failing,  we  are 
entitled  to  no  praise.  The  first  entrance  of  merit, 
according  to  the  sentiments  of  all  men,  is  where  our 
performance  goes  beyond  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
another;  and  we  spontaneously  ofier  what  human 
obligation  could  not  ask. 

There  is  a  second  characteristic  admitted  to  be  essen- 
tial to  every  meritorious  act.  It  must  be  all  our  otvn, 
the  spontaneous  product  of  our  indiyidual  will  and 
affection.  If  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  or  the  fancies  of 
somnambulism,  you  are  led,  by  the  command  of  some 
guide  who  wields  you  at  his  word,  to  put  forth  a  deed 
of  outward  charity,  you  will  take  no  more  credit  for  it, 
than  for  the  heroic  achievements  you  may  accomplish  in 
your  dreams.  You  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  act  than 
with  the  sin  of  Lucifer.  You  were  not  the  agent  in 
the  case ;  you  were  only  the  stage  on  which  the  phe- 
nomenon took  place.  And  show  me,  in  any  instance, 
that  a  man  is  not  the  originating  cause  of  his  own 
apparent  deed,  but,  in  this  manifestation  of  him,  only 
an  effect  of  some  extraneous  power ;  show  me  that  he 
would  never  have  done  the  kindly  thing,  had  he  not 
been  put  up  to  it  by  a  force  that  pulls  the  wires  of  his 
obedient  mind ;  show  me  even,  that  he  had  some  per- 
sonal end  in  view,  and  proposed  to  make  an  investment 
in  generosity ; — and  it  is  in  vain  that  you  ask  for  my 
admiration :  as  soon  could  I  respect  the  industry  of 
a  clocks  or  the  energy  of  a  galvanized  limb.    If  the 
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prompter  once  peeps  out,  I  know  the  whole  to  be  a 
piece  of  acting,  and  the  illusion  of  reality  is  instan- 
taneously gone  ;  only,  instead  of  the  avowedly  fictitious, 
I  have  the  insidiously  false,  and  am  the  dupe,  not  of 
professed  entertainment,  but  of  real  deception.  Spon- 
taneity then  is  an  essential  to  each  man's  good  desert ; 
and  in  precise  proportion  to  the  partnership  there  may 
be  in  his  agency,  will  be  the  diminution  of  his  share. 

Here  then  we  have  the  two  requisites  and  charac- 
teristics of  eyery  meritorious  act :  it  must  overlap  the 
limits  of  mere  justice,  and  go  beyond  the  strict  rights 
of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  directed :  and  it  must  be  all 
our  own.  Take  away  either  of  these  properties,  and 
merit  disappears. 

Now  it  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Moral  systems,  as 
such,  that  they  allow  the  reality  of  human  merit ;  of 
all  Beligious  systems,  as  such,  and  of  the  simply 
religious  heart  that  has  no  system  at  all,  that  they  dis- 
own it.  The  different  forms  of  faith,  however,  do  this 
in  different  ways ;  and  the  following  distinction  is  to  be 
carefully  observed : — ^the  spurious  representations  of 
Christianity  take  away  all  demerit  at  the  same  time ; 
while  the  true  have  in  them  this  mystery,  that  while 
they  remove  the  lustre  of  merit,  the  shadow  of  demerit 
remains. 

Every  Fatalist  or  Predestinarian  scheme  destroys 
merit  by  denying  that  our  actions  are  our  own,  and  re- 
ferring them  wholly  to  powers  of  which  we  are  not  lords 
but  slaves.  We  are  ourselves,  it  is  contended,  true 
creators  of  nothing  ;  but  creatures,  absolutely  disposed 
of  by  mightier  forces,  like  clay  whirled  upon  the  potter's 
wheel,  and  moulded  by  his  hand ; — determinate  products 
turned  out  from  the  great  workshop  of  the  universe, 
with  functions  purely  mechanical,  like  a  more  complex 
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kind  of  tool.  That  we  seem  to  have  a  self-moving 
power,  to  pat  forth  spontaneous  and  underived  effort 
belonging  wholly  to  oar  personality,  is,  in  the  view  of 
this  doctrine,  an  illusion  of  our  short-sightedness,  due 
only  to  our  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  prime  ' 
mover  of  our  energies.  All  this,  like  the  heaving  of  a 
steam-engine,  or  the  labouring  of  a  ship  at  sea,  is  done 
for  and  upon  us,  not  by  us :  and  when,  in  our  remorse 
for  the  past,  and  our  resolves  for  the  future,  we  assume 
that  we  are  in  a  responsible  trust  for  our  own  spiritual 
state,  we  are  dupes  of  an  ignorant  delusion,  at  which 
philosophic  spirits  stand  by  and  smile.  Fast  locked 
within  the  series  of  natural  effects,  we  are  the  ground 
on  which  phenomena  appear  for  their  display,  but  not 
their  cause ;  the  inventor  and  exhibitor  stands  behind 
the  scenes,  and  shows  us  off.  Life,  in  short,  is  but  the 
long  phantasm  of  the  sleep-walker;  replete  with  the 
consciousness  of  nimble  thoughts,  and  vivid  passions, 
and  precarious  glories,  and  strenuous  deeds, — a  perfect 
conflict  of  awful  forces  to  him  that  is  within  it ;  but  to 
the  eye  of  waking  truth  outside,  still  and  passive  as*the 
sculptured  slumber  of  a  marble  image ;  a  casket  of 
mimic  battles  and  ideal  woes.  With  the  paiiicular 
sources  of  fallacy  in  this  scheme,  I  have  not  now  any 
direct  concern.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that,  as  it 
is  destructive  of  any  proper  Agency  in  the  human  being, 
it  annihilates  at  once  merit  and  demerit ;  sinks  man 
from  a  person  into  a  thing ;  loses  all  moral  distinctions, 
by  representing  character  as  an  incident  in  one's  lot, 
like  health  or  disease,  the  colour  of  the  hair  or  the 
robustness  of  the  limbs ;  and  renders  obligation  alto- 
gether impossible.  And  so,  along  with  the  inflation  of 
self-righteousness,  which  it  certainly  excludes,  this 
scheme  carries  away  also  the  healthful  sorrows  of  re- 
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morse.  Its  humility  is  not  the  moral  conscionsness  of 
nnworthiness  of  character,  but  the  physical  sense  of  in- 
capacity of  nature ;  and  the  disciple  looks  on  himself, 
not  as  the  fallen  angel,  but  as  the  ennobled  animal. 

Now,  with  all  this  Christianity  appears  to  me  to  stand 
in  strongest  contrast.  It  annihilates  merit,  not  by  re- 
ducing obligation  to  nothing,  but  by  raising  it  to  infini- 
tude. Leaving  us  the  originating  causes  of  our  own 
acts,  as  we  had  always  supposed  ourselves  to  be, — con- 
firming us  fully  in  the  partnership  we  thus  enjoy  with 
the  creative  energy  of  God, — it  resists  all  encroachment 
on  our  responsibility.  But  then,  it  takes  away  from  us 
the  other  element  of  merit.  It  renders  it  impossible 
for  our  performance  ever  to  overlap  and  exceed  the 
claims  upon  our  wiU.  For,  it  changes  the  relations  in 
which,  with  a  conscience  simply  looking  round  over  the 
level  of  our  equals,  we  had  felt  ourselves  to  stand. 
Putting  us  under  Heaven  as  well  as  upon  the  earth, 
within  the  presence  and  sanctuary  of  God,  while  we  are 
at  the  hearths  of  our  friends  and  in  the  streets  with  our 
fellows,  it  swallows  up  our  duties  to  them  in  one  im- 
mense sphere  of  duty  to  him.  Into  all  our  transactions 
with  them,  it  introduces  a  new  and  awful  partner,  to 
whom  we  cannot  say,  '  Thou  hast  no  business  between 
them  and  us ;  if  we  satisfy  each  other,  stand  thou  aloof ! ' 
As  the  holy  prompter  of  our  conscience,  and  guardian 
of  their  claims,  he  must  be  omnipresent  with  his  inter- 
positions. To  him  therefore  our  religion  makes  over  all 
their  rights ;  and  thereby  not  only  consecrates  and  pre- 
serves them,  but  gives  them  boundless  extension.  In- 
stantly, we  discern  as  a  true  demand  upon  us  a  thou- 
sand things  which  before  we  had  fancied  to  be  at  our 
discretion,  and  to  redound  to  our  praise,  if  we  conceded 
them.     Charity  merges  into  justice ;  love  and  pity  are 
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offerings  that  may  not  be  withheld ;  and  eyery  former 
gift  becomes  a  debt.  All  good  that  is  not  impossible  is 
a  thing  now  dne,  and  is  to  be  performed,  not  like  eye- 
service  unto  men,  but  as  to  God  :  a  solemn  transfer  of 
responsibilities  has  taken  place,  and  all  our  doings  are 
with  the  Highest  now :  and  beyond  his  acknowledged 
rights  we  can  never  go,  so  as  to  deserve  anything  of 
him.  Towards  him,  obligation  is  strictly  infinite:  it 
covers  all  our  possibilities  of  achievement :  for,  the  very 
circumstance  of  any  good  and  noble  thing  being  possible, 
and  revealed  to  our  hearts  as  such,  constitutes  and 
creates  it  a  duty.  Thus  suggested,  it  is  one  of  the 
trusts  committed  to  us  by  God, — the  work  which  he, 
the  great  spiritual  Artificer,  puts  into  his  true  labourer's 
hands  to  execute  ;  to  keep  the  material,  and  not  weave 
the  texture,  of  his  designs,  were  a  false  and  unfaithful 
thing.  Nor,  when  we  have  completed  it,  can  we  estab- 
lish any  title  to  even  the  most  insignificant  reward. 
For,  what  are  wages  after  all  ?  Are  they  not,  in  effect^ 
the  labourer's  share  of  the  produce  created,  only  paid 
in  anticipation  of  the  finished  task, — an  advance  founded 
on  his  right  to  subsist  while  he  toils  ?  And  do  they 
not  cancel  all  his  claim  to  participate  afterwards  in  the 
product  of  his  skill?  This  perpetual  loan  by  which  he 
lives,  and  which  he  works  off  by  exertion  ever  renewed, 
he  cheerfully  accepts  in  discharge  of  all  his  rights. 
And  what  recompenses  are  ever  prepaid  so  freely  as 
those  of  God  ?  He  waits  not  for  a  week's,  not  even 
for  a  moment's  industry,  but  is  beforehand  with  us 
every  way.  We  have  never  earned  the  living  which  he 
gives  us  in  this  world ;  we  cannot  plead  that  we  have  a 
right  to  be.  The  field  and  the  faculty  of  work  are  alike 
furnished  forth  by  him.  A  little  while  ago,  and  we 
were  not  here;  a  little  while  again,  and  we  shall  be 
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gone  from  oar  place  :  and  have  we  not  then  been  wholly 
set  up  at  our  post  in  this  universe  by  our  great  Task- 
master ?  and  does  he  not,  by  the  fact  of  existence  itself, 
make  us  his  perpetual  debtors  ?  Yes  :  the  successiye 
moments,  as  they  pass,  are  the  counters  of  his  constant 
payment ;  which  we  can  neither  reckon  nor  refuse,  but 
only  hasten  to  seize  and  to  employ.  And  so,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  ever  to  overtake  his  advances.  With 
our  fastest  speed  they  fly  before  us  still,  like  the  shadow 
which  his  light  behind  us  casts,  only  lengthening  as  we 
go,  till  it  stretches  over  the  brink  of  time,  and  covers 
the  abyss  of  eternity.  Besign  we  then  every  high  pre- 
tension, and  stand  with  bended  and  uncovered  head  of 
self-renunciation  ;  grateful  for  every  blessing  God  may 
send;  eager  for  all  the  work  he  may  appoint;  but 
saying,  when  all  is  done,  'we  are  unprofitable  servants; 
we  have  done  that '  alone, — and  alas !  fieur  less, — ^  which 
was  our  duty  to  do.' 


XXXVI. 

THE  CHILD'S  THOUGHT. 


1  COBIHTBIAVS  Xm.  11. 

WHIH  I  WAS  ▲  CHILD,  I  8PAKS  AS  A  OHILI),  I  VVDIBSTOOD  AS  A  CHILD, 
I  THOUGHT  AS  A  CHILD  ;  BUT  WHEN  I  BIOAXl  A  MAV,  I  PUT  AW  AT 
CHILDISH  THIHQ8. 

The  noblest  prophets  and  apostles  have  been  children 
once ;  lisping  the  speech,  laughing  the  laugh,  thinking 
the  thought  of  boyhood.  Undistinguished  as  Paul 
then  was  amid  the  crowd,  unless  by  more  earnest  and 
confiding  eye,  there  was  something  passing  within  him 
of  which,  it  would  seem,  he  preserved,  in  the  kindling 
moments  of  his  manly  soul,  the  memory  and  the  trace. 
And  there  are  few  men,  I  suppose,  who  do  not  at  times 
send  back  a  gentle  glance  into  their  early  days ;  not 
only  looking  upon  faces  vanished  now,  and  listening  to 
voices  that  have  become  as  distant  music  to  the  mind ; 
but  remembering  the  throbbing  pulse  of  their  own 
hopes,  the  strain  of  heroic  purpose,  and  the  awful  step 
of  wonder  unabated  yet.  Between  ourselves  and  the 
apostle,  however,  there  is  an  expressive  difference  here. 
We  usually  turn  from  the  past  with  a  sigh,  and  a 
secret  sense  of  irrevocable  loss ;  he,  with  hands  clasped 
in  thanksgiving,  as  in  the  glory  of  an  infinite  gain. 
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We  envy  onr  own  children,  and  would  fain  pnt  back 
the  shadow  on  our  dial,  to  feel  again  the  morning  sun 
that  shines  so  softly  upon  them ;  he  springs  with  glad 
escape  out  of  hours  too  recent  from  the  night,  and 
welcomes  the  increasing  glow  of  an  eternal  day.  To 
us,  the  chief  beauty,  the  only  sanctities  of  life,  are  apt 
to  appear  in  the  shelter  of  our  early  years :  they  are 
like  a  home  that  we  have  deserted,  a  love  that  we  have 
lost,  a  faith  cheated  from  our  hearts.  As  we  ascend 
the  mountain-chain  of  life,  so  long  a  towering  mystery 
to  our  uplifted  eye,  they  lie  beneath  as  the  green 
hollow  of  the  Alpine  valley;  to  whose  native  fields 
return  is  cut  off  for  ever ;  whence  the  incense  of  our 
faith  went  up  straight  to  heaven,  ilike  the  first  smoke 
from  the  village  hearths  into  the  clear,  calm  air ;  whose 
sunny  grass  thaws  the  very  heart  of  us,  nipped  by  the 
glacier's  keenest  breath;  whose  stately  trees,  still 
dotting  the  ground  with  points  of  shade,  seem  to  leave 
US  more  exposed  amid  the  scant  and  stunted  growths 
of  this  wintry  height ;  and  whose  church-peal,  floating 
fjEdntly  on  the  ear,  makes  us  shudder  all  the  more  at 
the  bleak  winds  near,  booming  in  icy  caverns,  or  whis- 
pering to  the  plains  of  silent  snow.  But  Paul,  though 
not  untouched  perhaps  by  the  poetry  of  childhood, 
regarded  it  without  regret.  With  him,  its  inspiration 
had  risen,  not  declined;  its  unconscious  heaven  had 
not  retreated,  but  pressed  closer  on  his  heart,  till  it 
had  mingled  with  his  nature,  and  articulately  spoken 
there.  He  was  not  going  up  into  life  to  lose  himself 
amid  the  relentless  elements,  and  get  buried  by  the 
avalanche  of  years  in  chasms  of  Fate ;  but,  to  conquer 
Nature  and  look  down ;  to  stand  upon  her  higher  and 
higher  watch-towers,  till  he  found  a  way  clear  into  the 
climate  of  the  skies ;  and,  like  Moses  on  Mount  Nebo, 
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mth  '  his  eye  not  dim/  oonld  discern^  at  the  pointing 
of  God,  *  the  whole  land '  of  life  '  onto  the  utmost  sea;' 
— and  then  pass  where  no  horizon  bounds  the  view. 
We,  too  often,  in  putting  away  childish  things,  part 
with  the  wrong  elements ;  losing  the  heavenly  insight, 
keeping  the  earthly  darkness.  We  put  away  the  guile- 
less mind,  the  pure  yision,  the  simple  trust,  the  tender 
conscience ;  and  reserve  the  petty  scale  of  thought,  the 
hasty  wiU,  the  love  of  toys  and  strife.  Paul  put  away 
only  the  ignorance  and  littleness  of  childhood,  bearing 
with  him  its  freshness,  its  truth,  its  God,  into  the 
grand  work  of  his  full  age.  And  hence,  while  our  reli- 
gion lies  somewhere  near  our  cradle,  and  is  a  kind  of 
sacred  memory,  his  lived  on  to  speak  for  itself  instead 
of  being  talked  about.  It  fought  all  his  conflicts :  it 
took  the  weight  out  of  his  chains:  it  condensed  the 
lightning  of  his  pen ;  and  kindled  the  whole  furnace  of 
his  glorious  nature. 

There  is  a  natural  difference  between  the  religion  of 
childhood,  of  youth,  and  of  maturity,  which  appears  to 
be  very  much  overlooked  in  our  expectations  and  prac- 
tices with  regard  to  each.  The  human  mind  is  not  the 
same  in  all  periods  of  its  history :  its  wants,  its  facul- 
ties, its  affections,  shift  their  relative  proportions,  as 
that  history  proceeds :  and  a  power,  which,  like  reli- 
gion, is  to  hover  over  it  continually,  and  to  lift  it  by 
a  constant  attraction,  must  not  always  suspend  itself 
over  the  same  feelings,  and  offer  one  invariable  repre- 
sentation. Its  resources  are  infinite :  its  beauty  is  in- 
exhaustible ;  its  truth  dipped  in  every  colour  into  which 
the  light  of  heaven  is  broken  by  the  prism  of  Thought : 
and  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  characteristics  of  every 
period  which  needs  its  sway.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
art  or  cunning  policy  implied  in  this ;  but  only  a  soul 
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of  natural  sympathy,  to  take  on  it  at  will  the  burdens 
of  the  child,  the  youth,  the  man ;  to  see  their  love, 
their  fear,  their  admiration ;  to  doubt  their  doubts,  and 
pray  their  prayers ;  and  simply  to  avoid  the  cruelty  oi 
offering  the  garment  of  grief  to  the  spirit  of  joy,  and 
singing  songs  to  the  heavy  heart.  Some  features 
belonging  to  the  early  period  of  life,  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  conduct  of  reUgious  education,  I 
would  briefly  indicate. 

Childhood  is  emphatically  the  period  of  safe  instincts ; 
permitting  it  to  try  for  awhile  the  unreflective  life  of 
creatures  less  than  human.  Only  the  ingenuity  of 
artificial  corruption  can  spoil  them.  In  themselves, 
they  are  incapable  of  excess,  and  offer  few  temptations 
to  wrong,  that  are  not  adequately  counteracted  by 
some  balancing  affection.  They  simply  ask  to  be  let 
alone,  and  suffer  no  perversion:  give  them  room  to 
open  out ;  use  no  premature  compression  to  drive  them 
back ;  and  they  will  check  each  other,  and  find  a  fairer 
proportion  than  can  be  given  by  your  rules.  In  these 
shrewd  days,  in  which  it  has  become  the  cleverest  thing 
to  suspect  the  Devil  everjrwhere,  and  God  nowhere,  it 
is  thought  romantic  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood ;  pardonable  perhaps  in  a  woman,  but  an  intoler- 
able softness  in  a  man.  And  possibly  it  is,  if  applied 
to  the  actual  children,  once  bom  in  the  image  of  God, 
but  long  ago  twisted  into  our  miserable  likeness,  by  the 
sight  of  our  luxuries,  the  contagion  of  our  selfishness, 
the  hearing  of  our  lies :  possibly  it  is,  if  applied  to 
those  whom  the  church  teaches  to  blaspheme  their  own 
nature,  to  confess  a  sham  guilt,  and  prate  of  an  unreal 
rescue  from  an  unfelt  danger.  For,  the  world  is  often 
right  in  fact,  though  wrong  in  truth :  and  the  church 
has  acted  with  a  cunning  theology  in  this  matter; 
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having  first  spoiled  all  the  children  with  its  inanities, 
and  then  produced  them  in  its  court  in  evidence  of 
original  depravity.     But  if  both  World  and  Church 
will  only  learn  what  the  child's  simple  presence  may 
teach,  instead  of  teaching  what  he  cannot  innocently 
learn,  the  truth  may  dawn  upon  them,  that  he  seldom 
requires  to  be  led, — only  not  to  be  misled.    A  reform 
in  the  nursery  will  change  the  creed  of  Christendom  ; 
no  hierarchy  can  stand  against  it ;  and  the  pinafore  of 
the  child  wiU  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  frock  of  the 
bishop  and  the  surplice  of  the  priest.    If  it  be  romance 
to  look  with  something   of  reverent  affection  at  the 
being  not  yet  remote  firom  God,  it  is  at  least  a  romance 
that  has  come  to  us  on  a  voice  most  full  of  grace  and 
truth :  it  breathes  fresh  from  the  hills  of  Nazareth ;  and 
its  emblem  is  that  wondering  infant  in  the  arms  oi 
Christ,  visible  thence  over  all  the  earth,  as  the  chosen 
watch  at  the  gate  of  heaven.    Whatever  be  thought  of 
this  doctrine,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is,  in  early 
years,  an  openness  to  habit,  which,  while  it  quickly 
punishes  our  neglect,  as  quickly  answers  to  our  care. 
No  ready-made  obstruction,  no  ruined  work,  is  given  us 
to  undo.    Wise  direction  alone  is  needed;  and  such 
frame-work  and  moulding  for  the  life    as  we    may 
advisedly  construct,  will  receive  the  growing  nature  as 
its  silent  occupant.    Nay,  this  is  largely  true,  not  only 
of  the  acts  of  the  hand,  but  of  the  methods  and  per- 
suasions of  the  mind :  for  childhood  has  a  ready  faith, 
that  may  be  most  blessedly  used  or  most  wickedly 
abused;  a  faith  so  open  to  the  sense  of  God,  that 
almost  unspoken,  and  as  by  look  of  holy  sympathy,  it 
may  be  given ;  so  eager,  that  it  will  seize  on  all  the 
aliment  of  thought  within  its  reach ;  so  trustful,  that 
it  feels  no  difficulty,  and  will  cause  you  none.    Your 
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problem  of  guidance  will  therefore  be,  not  so  much 
to  evade  present  embarrassments,  as  to  prevent  the 
shock  of  future  perplexities,  that  must  arise,  when 
finite  thought  attempts  to  grasp  an  infinite  faith,  and 
Beason  descends  to  find  its  own  ground,  which  it  ever 
carries  with  it  as  it  dives.  Nor  is  there  any  positive 
way  of  avoiding  such  a  crisis  of  the  soul.  Only,  there 
is  a  negative  wisdom  in  not  shutting  up  the  faith ;  in 
leaving  a  place  for  future  acquisitions,  and  verge  enough 
for  the  larger  operations  of  the  mind.  Meanwhile, 
one  thing  is  to  be  immediately  and  always  observed. 
Through  the  susceptibility  of  the  religious  principle, 
you  may  make  the  child  believe  in  any  God,  from  the 
Egyptian  cat  to  the  inspirer  of  Christ.  But  there  is 
only  one  God  that  can  really  possess  him  with  an 
awful  love ;  namely,  such  a  one  as  seems  to  him  the 
highest  and  the  best.  And  of  this  there  can  be  no  con- 
stant conception  through  life ;  it  changes  as  experience 
deepens,  and  affections  open  and  die  away.  Yours 
cannot  be  the  same  as  his :  and  if  you  speak  without 
sympathy,  if  you  forget  your  different  latitude  of  mind, 
you  may  repel  rather  than  instruct,  and  give  root  to  a 
choking  thorn  of  hatred,  instead  of  a  fruitful  seed  of 
love.  If  the  name  of  God  is  to  be  sweet  and  solemn 
to  young  hearts,  it  must  stand  for  their  highest,  not  for 
curs :  and  many  a  phrase,  rich  and  deep  in  tone  to  us, 
must  be  shunned  as  sure  to  jar  on  spirits  differenUy 
attuned.  0  how  many  obstructions  have  not  vera- 
cious men  to  remove  ere  they  can  find  their  true  reli- 
gion! How  long  do  they  say  their  prayers,  before 
they  pray,  and  hear  and  speak  of  holy  things  without 
a  touch  of  worship !  How  many  years  did  we  look  up 
into  only  damp,  uncomfortable  clouds,  that  did  but  wet 
and  darken  life,  ere  the  pure  breeze  set  in,  and  swept 
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the  cnrtain  from  the  eternal  sky,  and  mingled  ns  with 
the  genuine  night,  and  set  ns  eye  to  eye  with  the 
watchful  stars !  If  when  I  thought  as  a  child,  I  had 
also  dared  to  speak  as  a  child,  should  I  not  have  said, 
*  Talk  to  me  no  more ;  I  hate  the  name  of  God '  ? — 
yet,  not  the  God  that  ever  lives  and  loves,  but  the  stiff 
idol  of  the  catechism,  looking  rigorous  from  the  narrow 
niche  of  a  decaying  Puritanism.  Not  the  God,  whose 
kiss  is  in  the  light,  whose  gladness  on  the  riding  sea, 
whose  voice  upon  the  storm ;  who  shapes  the  little 
grass,  and  hides  in  the  forest,  and  rustles  in  the 
shower;  who  bends  the  rainbow,  and  blanches  the 
snow  :  for  children  delight  in  nature,  and  from  wonder 
at  its  beauty  easily  slide  into  adoration  of  its  Lord. 
Not  the  God,  who  moulded  the  orbs  that  Newton 
weighed,  and  traced  the  curves  he  measured,  and 
blended  the  colours  he  untwined;  who  was  on  the 
earth  when  no  man  was,  and  buried  the  tribes  now  dug 
from  the  mountains  and  the  plains ;  who  thinks  at  this 
moment  every  thought  that  science  shall  develop,  and 
reads  the  folded  scroll  of  future  history :  for  children 
delight  in  knowledge,  and  will  kneel  with  joy  to  Him, 
with  whom  it  is  at  once  concentred  and  diffused. 
Not  certainly  the  God,  who  looked  out  upon  our  life 
and  death,  our  strife  and  sorrow,  through  the  soul  o{ 
Christ ;  who  can  no  more  abide  the  hypocrite  and  the 
unjust  that  walk  the  streets  today,  than  Jesus  the 
whited  sepulchres  of  old ;  who  lets  no  widow's  mite 
escape  his  eye,  no  grateful  heart,  though  of  the  leper 
and  the  heretic,  go  without  its  praise:  for  children  love 
justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  and  will  trust  themselves 
freely  to  Him  in  whom  they  dwell  beyond  degree. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  its  conception  of  God,  that  the  faith 
of  the  child  must  differ  from  that  of  the  man.    Its 
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moral  element  is  also  peculiar.     To  him  religion,  ap- 
plied to  life,  presents  itself  exclusively  as  a  Law, — and 
a  law  that  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  perfectly 
obeying.     Prescribing  a  clear  scheme  of  duty,  and  a 
natural  and  delightful  state  of  affection,  it  seems  to  him 
so  simple  and  practicable,  that  he  is  full  of  courage, 
goes  forth  with  joyous  step,  and  with  confiding  look 
gazes  straight  upon  the  open  countenance  of  the  future. 
He  cannot  understand  the  penitential  strains  that  float 
from  the  older  world  around  him :    what  have  these 
people  been  about,  that  they  have  so  much  evil  to  be- 
wail ?    They  appear  to  him  very  worthy,  nay  altogether 
faithful  and   meritorious,   Christians;  and  it  is  very 
strange  they  should  speak  so  grievously  to  God,  and 
stand  before  him  with  a  culprit  air  and  streaming  tears. 
In  all  this,  though  it  has  no  shadow  of  pretence,  he 
cannot  join ;  it  comes  of  a  deeper  truth  of  nature  than 
he  yet  has  reached.     His  circle  of  life  is  narrow,  and 
his  idea  of  life  lies  quiet  within  it :  the  thing  which  he 
thinks  in  his  conscience  in  the  morning,  he  can  do  with 
sedulous  hand  before  night.     His  conception  of  duty 
is  legal  and  human  only,  not  spiritual  and  divine :  it 
has  not  yet  burst  into  transcendent  aspiration,  whose 
infinite  glory  in  front  spreads  the  inseparable  shadow  of 
sorrow  and  ill  behind.     Sin  therefore  remains  to  him  a 
dreadful  image  from  some  foreign  world ;  a  spectre  of 
horrid  witchery,  whose  incantations  overflow  from  the 
cursing  lips  of  bad  men,  and  whose  fires  gleam  from 
their  impure  eyes.     But  it  is  a  thing  that  is  preterna- 
tural still :  he  looks  at  it  outside  his  nature,  as  haunt- 
ing history  and  the  world ;  it  is  not  yet  a  sorrowful 
reality  within.     His  religion  therefore   is  a  cheerful 
reverence ;  and  with  its  sweet  light  no  tinge  should  mix 
finom  the  later  solenmity  and  inner  conflicts  of  faith. 
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Let  him  take  his  vow  with  a  glad  toice :  if  you  drive 
him  prematurely  to  the  confessional,  you  make  him  false. 
The  matin-hymn  of  life  to  God  is  brilliant  with  hope 
and  praise :  and,  without  violence  to  nature,  you  cannot 
displace  it  for  the  deep,  low-breathing,  vesper-song :  the 
rosy  air  of  so  fresh  a  time  was  never  made  to  vibrate 
to  that  strain.  Even  from  the  stony  heart  of  old 
Memnon  on  the  waste,  beams  vivid  as  the  morning 
wrung  a  murmur  of  happy  melody :  and  only  at  the  dip 
of  day  did  a  passing  plaint  float  through  the  desert's 
stately  silence.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  a  fatal  thing, 
when  we  men  and  women,  who  make  all  the  catechisms, 
and  shape  all  the  doctrines,  and  invent  all  the  language 
of  Christian  faith,  force  our  adult  religion,  with  its 
meditative  depth,  upon  the  heart  of  childhood,  not  yet 
capacious  enough  to  take  it  in.  Puritanism, — fit  faith 
for  the  stalwart  devotion  of  earnest  manhood  in  grim 
times, — cannot  be  adapted  to  the  childish  mind  ;  and 
the  attempt  to  do  so  will  inevitably  produce  distaste, 
and  occasion  reaction.  This  indeed  we  can  hardly 
doubt  is  one  great  and  permanent  cause  of  the  alter- 
nations observable  from  age  to  age  in  the  faith  and 
spirit  of  communities ;  alternations  from  enthusiasm  to 
indifference,  from  scepticism  to  mysticism,  from  the 
anxieties  of  moral  law  to  the  fervour  of  devout  love, 
from  a  religion  of  excessive  inwardness  to  one  of  out- 
ward rites  or  daily  work.  These  changes,  though  often 
long  in  openly  declaring  themselves,  really  and  at  heart 
take  place  by  generations.  The  true  seat  of  the  revo- 
lution is  in  the  nursery  and  the  school :  the  children 
being  unable  to  receive  what  their  fathers  insist  upon 
giving;  getting  gradually  loosened  from  a  thing  that 
never  held  them  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  but  only  de- 
tained them  by  the  skirts  of  the  garment ;  and  obliged 
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at  last  to  begin  anew,  and  try  the  power  of  faith's 
neglected  pole. 

As  childhood  merges  into  youth,  the  characteristics  I 
have  described  undergo  a  rapid  and  momentous  change. 
The  early  security  is  gone.     The  stronger  powers  de- 
mand a  sterner  police  of  conscience  to  maintain  their 
peace  and  harmony.     The  whole  soul  displays,— in  its 
intellect,  its  desires,  its  sentiments  of  duty, — the  great 
transition  from  the  natural  to  self-conscious  and  reflec* 
tive  existence.    A  greater  openness  to  beauty,  a  more 
spontaneous  quickness  of  affection,  a  more  plenary  en- 
thusiasm for  goodness,  combine  to  waken  up  unutterable 
aspirations,  and  put  upon  the  countenance  of  life,  as  it 
gazes  into  the  young  eyes,  an  expression  of  divinest 
glory.    New  conditions  are  reached  under  which  the 
simple,  light-hearted  piety  cannot  longer  stay.    Duty 
is  more  than  the  child's  task-work  now.     So  grand  and 
awful  does  it  rise,  that  it  makes  the  actual  deeds  that 
lie  beneath  look  small,  like  the  cultured  garden  at  the 
Andes'  base.    Hence,  to  even  the  most  brave  and  buoy- 
ant spirit,  the  sigh  that  seemed  once  so  strange  is  not 
unknown.     There  is  an  incipient  experience  of  that  sad 
interval  between  conception,  now  so  rich,  and  execution 
still  so  poor,  which  traces  the  lines  of  deepest  care  upon 
the  face  of  men ; — not  however  settled  yet  into  tiiat 
steady  and  wonderful  shadow  of  guilt,  which  has  spread 
over  the  purest  and  most  strenuous  souls  of  Christen- 
dom ;  but  coming  fitfully  and  vanishing  again ;  taking 
its  turn  with  the  bold  young  faith  that  nothing  worthy 
can  be  hard  to  good  resolve;  and  only  dashing  the 
familiar  joy  with  new  longings  and  repentances.    Amid 
the  fiercer  struggle  that  sets  in,  the  great  thing  needed 
is  strength  of  Moral  Denial,  the  courage  to  say  No  to 
all  questionable  men  and  unquestionable  fiends.    Mean- 
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while,  the  very  faculties  of  thought  are  changing  too. 
The  appetite  for  facts  is  passing  into  an  eagerness  for 
truths  full  also  of  deep  anxieties.  Sometimes  this  noble 
passion  degenerately  tends  to  a  disagreeable  dogmatism, 
from  the  mind*s  haying  lost  its  childish  source  of  trust, 
and  not  yet  having  gained  the  manly,  and  for  awhile 
holding  the  faith  neither  in  meek  dependence  on  autho- 
rity, nor  in  genial  repose  on  the  universal  Beason  and 
Conscience,  but  by  the  little  personal  tenure  of  private 
argument.  And  sometimes,  it  is  productive  of  dark 
agonies  of  doubt  and  loneliness,  drearier  than  death ; 
leaving  the  soul  exposed  upon  the  field  of  conflict,  with- 
out a  Gbd  to  strive  for,  or  a  weapon  for  the  fight. 
Happily,  however,  the  moral  struggle  of  this  period 
comes  before  the  mental;  and  is  well  over  with  the 
faithful,  ere  the  needed  strength  is  broken ;  and  ofkener 
than  is  guessed,  I  am  convinced,  it  is  the  issue  of  the 
earlier  battle  of  the  Conscience,  that  really  determines 
how  the  later  strife  of  the  intellect  shall  end.  Men 
that  have  lived  a  few  years  of  hardness  for  God's  sake^ 
are  rarely  left  by  him  to  roam  the  wilds  of  doubt  alone. 
It  is  not  much  perhaps  that  direct  and  purposed 
teaching  can  contribute  to  the  efficacy  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiments.  But  its  happy  avail,  whatever  it 
be,  depends  on  its  conformity  with  the  conditions  we 
have  traced.  If  only  we  will  not  hinder,  God  has  a 
providence  most  rich  in  help.  Judge  not  the  child's 
mind  by  your  own  ;  nor  fancy  that  you  have  a  reUgion 
to  create  against  some  powerful  resistance,  which  skill 
is  needed  to  evade  or  proof  to  overcome.  His  spirit, 
if  unspoiled,  is  with  you,  not  against  you,  when  you 
speak  of  God.  Faith  is  the  natural  and  normal  state 
of  the  human  heart ;  doubt  is  its  feverish  disease :  and 
that  which  may  be  the  fit  remedy  for  your  sickness,  may 
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be  the  poison  of  his  health.  He  needs  bnt  the  fresh 
air  and  pore  nourishment  of  life;  give  him  not  the 
phannacopoeia  of  theology,  instead  of  the  bread  of 
heaven.  Disturb  him  not  with  unprofitable  'Evi- 
dences : '  they  are  burdensome  as  the  statutes-at-large 
to  the  heart  of  spontaneous  justice; — misplaced  as  a 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Heaven.  He  has  already  the 
truth  which,  at  best,  they  can  only  have  prevented  you 
from  losing :  it  is  not  the  tenure,  but  the  scope,  of  his 
belief  that  is  given  you  to  improve.  And  in  your  efforts 
to  enlarge  it,  it  is  well  to  proceed  outwards  rather  than 
inwards ;  to  awaken  apprehension  of  facts,  more  than 
reflection  upon  feelings ;  to  glorify  for  the  young  dis- 
ciple's eye  the  world  around  him,  by  lifting  the  veil 
from  what  is  beautifrd  in  nature  and  great  in  history; 
and  not  drive  devotion  back  upon  self-wonder  and  self- 
scrutiny.  The  attempt  to  elicit  a  religion  by  interro- 
gating his  consciousness,  and  to  find  in  his  heart  all 
the  mysteries  of  a  metaphysical  and  moral  experience, 
will  end  only  with  affectation  in  the  appearance,  and 
unsoundness  at  the  very  core,  of  his  nature.  The  green 
fruit  may  be  sweetened  by  confectionary  arts ;  but  the 
fermentation  of  the  oven  is  not  like  the  ripening  of  the 
sun  ;  if  it  hastens  the  relish  of  the  moment,  it  kills  the 
seed  of  future  hope.  Scarcely  need  the  child  know  that 
he  has  a  soul ;  it  is  ours  to  take  care  that,  when  at 
length  he  finds  it,  it  shall  be  a  noble  and  august  dis- 
covery ;  frill  of  admirations  never  to  be  superseded,  and 
of  love  that  shall  bring  no  repentance.  For  this  end, 
his  teaching  should  be  mainly  external  and  objective ; 
given  with  an  eye  ever  fixed  on  the  true  good  which  he 
most  readily  discerns  to  be  great  and  sacred.  Let 
Palestine  be  to  him,  as  to  so  many  ages  it  has  been,  a 
Holy  Land ;  and  Jesus,  in  his  gentle  majesty,  the  fixed 
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and  realized  representative  of  God ;  and  the  high  deeds 
and  souls  of  the  past  be  claimed  as  the  expressions  of 
his  will;  and  opening  glimpses  be  afforded  into  that 
natural  universe  which  he  rules  in  the  spirit  of  the 
divine  Nazarene.    Yet  withal,  the  exigencies  of  a  more 
advanced  age,  though  not   anticipated,  need  not  be 
forgotten.     Some  prospective  regard  may  be  had  to  the 
reflective  years  which  wiU  bring  their  wants  at  length ; 
and  without  teaching  any  present  Theory  of  Beligion, 
its  future  demands  may  be  remembered  in  a  thousand 
ways.     If  you  would  prepare,  not  a  mere  baby-house, 
but  a  right  noble  structure  of  faith,  in  which  the  soul 
shall  have  a  life-interest,  you  will  not  only  lay  the 
foundation  broad  and  deep,  but  avoid  filling  in  with 
mean  and  perishable  materials  the  parts,  of  which  the 
childish  eye  may  see  the  surface,  but  which  only  the 
manly  thought  can  build  in  strength.     The  unnoticed 
outline  of  system  may  be  so  drawn,  that  painful  and 
deforming  erasures  hereafter  may  be  spared ;  and  by 
mere  expansion  of  the  old  boundary,  and  insertion  of 
new  beauty  and  new  wealth,  the  earnest  veracity  of  the 
philosopher  may  be  but  the  glorified  piety  of  the  child. 
As  larger  views  of  the  universe  and  life  are  opened  out, 
a  Providence  will  be  felt  to  abide  there  still :  the  laws 
which  are  detected,  the  unsuspected  grandeur  that  is 
revealed,  will  be  entered  in  some  orderly  manner,  as 
parts  of  the  mighty  scheme ;  and,  instead  of  subverting 
the  central  and  divine  authority,  will  be  but  a  province 
added  to  its  sway.    And  as  the  years  of  deep  and  sub- 
jective religion  come,  and  the  mind  sinks  in  wonder 
before  its  own  mysteries,  the  self-consciousness,  as  it 
wakes  and  starts   up,  wiU  on  the  instant  see  God 
standing  in  the  midst.     Such  at  least  is  the  tendency 
of  instruction  wisely  given.     Still  we  must  remember^ 
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that  religion  is  after  all  beyond  the  range  of  mere 
tuition.  It  is  not  a  didactic  thing  that  words  can  give, 
and  silence  can  withhold.  It  is  a  spirit;  a  life;  an 
aspiration;  a  contagions  glory  from  soul  to  soul;  a 
spontaneous  union  with  God.  Our  inward  unfaithful- 
ness is  sure  to  extinguish  it ;  our  outward  policy  cannot 
produce  it.  To  love  and  to  do  the  Holy  Will  is  the 
ultimate  way,  not  only  to  know  the  truth,  but  to  lead 
others  to  know  it  too. 


XXXVIL. 

LOOKING  UP,  AND  LIFTING  UP. 


BOXAVS  XT.    1,   8. 

in  THm  THAT  AU  STftONO  OUGHT  TO  B1A&  THI  UrnKXITIIS  OF  THH 
WIAK,  AKD  HOT  TO  PLIASI  0UB8ILYB8 : — FOR  IVBH  0HBI8T  PLBASHD 
NOT  HIMSILF. 

In  the  grouping  of  nature,  dissimilar  things  are  in- 
variahly  brought  together,  and  by  serving  each  other's 
wants  and  furnishing  the  complement  to  each  other's 
beauty,  present  a  whole  more  perfect  than  the  sum  of 
all  the  parts.  The  world  we  live  in  is  not  a  cabinet  of 
curiosities,  in  which  every  kind  of  thing  has  an  assort- 
ment of  its  own,  labelled  with  its  exclusive  characters, 
and  scrupulously  separated  from  objects  of  kindred 
tribe.  The  free  creative  hand  distributes  its  riches  by 
other  order  than  the  formal  arrangements  of  a  museum ; 
and,  for  the  happy  life  and  action  of  the  universe, 
blends  a  thousand  things,  which,  for  ends  of  know- 
ledge only,  would  be  kept  apart.  A  single  natural 
object  may  be  the  focus  of  all  human  studies,  and 
present  problems  to  puzzle  a  whole  congress  of  the 
wise.  A  tropical  mountain,  for  instance,  is  a  seat  for 
all  the  sciences ;  and  from  the  snows  of  its  summit  to 
the  ocean  at  its  base,  ranges  through  every  realm  of 
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the  physical  world,  and  presents  samples  of  the  objects 
and  forces  peculiar  to  each.  Its  granite  masses  stand 
np  as  the  monumental  trophy  of  nature's  engineering ; 
^  while  each  successiye  stratum  piled  around  their 
pedestal  is  as  a  notch  on  the  score  and  chronicle  of 
her  operations.  Its  melting  glaciers  and  its  poised 
clouds  keep  her  chemical  register;  showing  the 
temperature  of  her  laboratory,  and  marking  the  dew- 
point  every  hour.  And  from  the  lichen  and  the  moss 
that  paint  its  upper  rocks,  through  the  fields  and  forests 
of  its  slope,  to  the  sea-weeds  that  cling  around  its 
roots,  it  carries  gradations  of  yegetable  and  animal  life 
more  various  than  can  be  told  by  the  most  accomplished 
physiologist.  And  perhaps  from  some  platform  on  its 
side  the  observatory  may  be  raised;  whence  the  astro- 
nomer obtains  his  glimpse  at  other  regions  of  creation, 
surveys  the  lordly  estate  of  the  Sun  of  whom  our 
holding  is,  and  espies  the  realm  of  space  beyond,  where 
worlds  lie  thick  as  forest-leaves.  In  this,  we  have  only 
a  representation  of  the  harmonizing  method  of  creation 
everywhere,  which  combines  the  most  unlike  things  into 
a  perfect  unity.  The  several  kingdoms  of  nature,  as  we 
term  them,  are  not  like  our  political  empires,  enclosed 
with  jealous  boundaries,  thick  with  commercial  barriers, 
and  bristling  with  military  posts.  They  pervade  and 
penetrate  each  other :  they  form  together  an  indissoluble 
economy  ;  the  mineral  subduing  itself  into  a  basis  for  the 
organic,  the  vegetable  supporting  the  animal,  the  vital 
culminating  in  the  spiritual ;  weak  things  clinging  to 
the  strong,  as  the  moss  to  the  oak's  trunk,  and  the  in- 
sect to  its  leaf;  death  acting  as  the  purveyor  of  life, 
and  life  playing  the  sexton  to  death.  Mutual  service  in 
endless  gradation  is  clearly  the  world's  great  law. 
In  the  natural  grouping  of  human  life,  the  same  rule 
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is  found.  It  is  not  similariiy  but  ({i^similarity,  that 
constitutes  the  qualification  for  heartfelt  union  among 
mankind :  and  the  mental  affinities  resemble  the 
electric,  in  which  like  poles  repel,  while  the  unlike 
attract.  A  family, — ^than  which  there  is  no  more 
genuine  type  of  nature's  method  of  arrangement, — is 
throughout  a  combination  of  oppoaites;  the  woman 
depending  on  the  man, — whose  very  strength  however 
exists  only  by  her  weakness ;  the  child  hanging  on  the 
parent, — whose  power  were  no  blessing,  were  it  not 
compelled  to  stoop  in  gentleness ;  the  brother  protecting 
the  sister, — ^whose  affections  would  have  but  half  their 
wealth,  were  they  not  brought  to  lean  on  him  with 
trustful  pride :  and  even  among  seeming  equals,  the 
impetuous  quieted  by  the  thoughtful,  and  the  timid 
finding  shelter  with  the  brave.  That  there  '  are 
diversities  of  gifts  *  is  the  reason  why  there  *  is  one 
spirit : '  and  it  is  because  one  is  reliable  for  knowledge, 
and  another  for  resolve,  and  a  third  for  the  graces  of  a 
balanced  mind,  that  aU  are  held  in  the  bonds  of  a  pure 
affection. 

The  same  principle  distinguishes  natural  Society 
from  artificial  Association.  The  former,  springing 
from  the  impulse  of  human  feeling,  brings  together 
elements  that  are  unlike :  the  latter,  directed  to  specific 
ends,  combines  the  like.  The  one,  completing  defect 
by  redundance,  and  compensating  redundance  by  defect, 
produces  a  real  and  living  unity :  the  other,  multiplying 
a  mere  fraction  of  life  by  itself,  retires  further  and 
further  from  any  integral  good,  and  results  only  in 
exaggerated  partiality.  I  do  not  suppose  that  society 
arises,  as  some  philosophers  represent,  from  the  sense 
of  individual  weakness,  and  the  desire  for  consolidated 
strength ;  but,  it  must  be  owned,  the  instinctive  pro- 
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pensities  of  mankind  create  nearly  the  same  natural 
classes,  as  if  it  were  so.  The  first  social  group  would 
contain  a  selection  of  the  elements  least  able  to  subsist 
apart,  and  most  compact  when  thrown  into  a  system. 
We  all  look  with  involuntary  admiration  on  the  gifts 
and  excellences  which  are  wanting  in  ourselves :  and 
80,  ignorance  is  drawn  to  knowledge,  and  artlessness 
resorts  to  skill ;  thought  is  astonished  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  action,  and  action  wonders  at  the  mysteries 
of  thought;  the  irresolute  trust  the  courageous,  and 
all  find  a  refuge  in  the  noble  and  the  just.  So  long 
as  personal  qualities  and  spontaneous  attractions 
determine  the  sorting  of  mankind,  they  will  dispose 
themselves  in  classes,  containing  each,  in  rugged 
harmony,  the  elementary  materials  of  our  humanity. 
And  when  discord  arises,  it  is  from  the  presenee  of  too 
many  similar  elements,  which  have  no  respect  for  one 
another,  no  mutual  want,  no  reciprocal  helpfulness,  and 
which  cannot  therefore  coexist  without  risk  of  dissen- 
sion. Say  what  you  will,  nature  is  no  democrat,  but 
filled  throughout  with  the  most  indisputable  ranks  : 
and  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the 
natural  affections,  and  enter  upon  the  life  of  isolated 
self-will,  that  dreams  of  social  equality  take  place  of  the 
reality  of  social  obedience. 

Now  the  assortments  of  an  old  civilization  follow  a 
law  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  the  Providential  rule.  It  unites  all  elements  that 
are  like,  and  separates  the  unlike.  Instead  of  throwing 
men  into  harmonious  groups,  it  analyzes  them  into 
distinct  classes ;  conferring  upon  each  sort  of  human 
being  a  kind  of  charter  of  incorporation  ;  giving  them 
something  of  a  collective  will,  a  feeling  for  their  order, 
and  a  conscious  pursuit  of  its  special  ends.    The  mutual 
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dependence  of  differently  endowed  men  is  not  indeed 
destroyed  or  even  lessened ;  but  it  is  shifted  from  the 
individual  to  the  class.  Where,  before,  person  was 
helpful  to  person,  nation  now  supplies  the  want  of 
nation,  and  one  mass  of  labour  fills  up  the  deficiency  of 
another.  This  makes  the  greatest  difference  in  the 
whole  moral  structure  of  human  life.  The  contact 
of  the  dissimilar  elements,  I  need  not  say,  is  much 
less  close :  vast  circles,  embracing  collections  of  men, 
hang  upon  one  another;  but  not  the  people  within 
them,  taken  one  by  one.  The  daily  life  of  each  is 
passed  in  the  presence,  not  of  his  unequaU^  but  of  his 
equals.  He  lives  within  his  class  :  he  mixes  with  those 
who  have  much  that  he  possesses,  and  little  that  he 
wants :  and  who  in  their  turn  want  little  that  he  can 
give,  and  much  of  which  he  is  empty.  He  finds  his 
own  feelings  repeated,  his  own  tastes  confirmed,  his 
own  judgments  defended,  his  own  type  of  wisdom  re- 
produced ;  and  becoming  an  adept  in  the  characteristics 
of  his  order,  he  misses  the  perfection  of  his  tiature. 
He  is  esteemed  in  proportion  as  he  exaggerates  the 
peculiarities  of  his  class ;  and  he  ceases  to  be  its  model 
and  its  idol,  the  moment  he  seeks  to  infuse  into  it  the 
elements  of  some  foreign  wisdom,  and  treats  with  respect 
the  depositary  of  some  opposing  truth.  How  completely 
this  association  by  sympathy  has  taken  place  of  associa- 
tion by  difference,  is  plain  to  all  who  look  upon  the  world 
with  open  eyes.  Only  those  who  are  of  the  same  sect, 
of  equal  rank,  of  one  party,  of  kindred  pursuit,  of 
pretty  equal  knowledge,  and  concurrent  tastes,  are  found 
often  in  the  same  society.  In  education,  the  graduated 
distribution  of  nature  is  entirely  broken  up ;  all  the 
boys  collected  into  one  set,  all  the  girls  into  another; 
and  the  severed  ages,  combined  in  the  system  of  Provi- 
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dence,  are  separated  by  the  arrangements  of  man. 
Everywhere,  mechanism  and  economy  are  substituting, 
over  oar  world,  the  classifications  of  an  encampment 
for  the  organism  of  a  home. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  all  this  is  entirely  evil. 
It  is  a  noble  distinction  of  civilized  above  barbarous 
man,  that  he  can  bear  the  habitual  presence  of  others 
like  himself,  without  a  coercion  always  suspended  over 
his  passions ;  can  sympathise  with  them,  and  join  in 
hearty  fraternity  for  common  ends  of  good.  To  live 
among  our  equals  teaches,  without  doubt,  the  twofold 
lesson  of  self-reliance  and  self-restraint :  it  enforces  a 
respect  for  others'  rights,  and  a  vigilant  guardianship 
of  our  own :  it  substitutes  prudence  for  impulse ;  and 
trains  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  veracity.  But, 
while  it  invigorates  the  energies  of  purpose,  it  is  apt  to 
blight  the  higher  graces  of  the  mind;  and,  in  confirm- 
ing the  moralities  of  the  will,  to  impair  the  devoutnesB 
of  the  affections.  A  man  always  among  his  equals  is 
like  the  schoolboy  at  his  play ;  whose  eager  voice,  and 
disputatious  claim,  and  bold  defiance  of  the  wrong, 
and  merciless  derision  of  the  feeble,  betray  that  self- 
will  is  wide  awake,  and  pity  lulled  to  sleep.  But  see 
the  same  child  in  his  home :  and  the  genial  laugh,  the 
deferential  look,  the  hand  of  generous  help,  the  air  of 
cheerful  trust,  show  how,  with  beings  above  and  others 
beneath  him,  he  can  forget  himself  in  gentle  thoughts 
and  quiet  reverence.  And  so  it  is  with  us  all.  The 
world  is  not  given  to  us  as  a  play-ground  or  a  school 
alone,  where  we  may  learn  to  fight  our  way  upon  our 
own  level,  and  leave  others  scope  for  a  fair  race ;  but  as 
a  domestic  system,  surrounding  us  with  weaker  souls 
for  our  hand  to  succour,  and  stronger  ones  for  our  hearts 
to  serve.    If  the  one  set  of  relations  is  needful  for  the 
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formation  of  manly  qualities,  it  is  the  other  that  gives 
occasion  to  the  divine.  And  if  in  our  own  day  and  our 
own  class,  the  moral  and  intellectual  elements  of  cha- 
racter have  become  completely  and  deplorably  ascendant 
over  the  religious ;  if,  in  our  honour  for  truth  and  justice 
as  realities,  we  have  got  to  think  all  piety  a  dream ;  if 
life,  in  becoming  a  vigorous  work,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
holy  worship ;  if  its  tasks  are  done,  and  its  mysteries 
forgotten,  and  in  being  occupied  by  our  Will  it  is 
emptied  of  our  God:  if,  in  the  better  rule  of  our 
finite  lot,  we  forget  to  serve  its  Infinite  Disposer ; — it  is, 
in  part,  because  we  live  too  exclusively  with  our  equals  ; 
the  weak  herding  with  the  weak,  the  strong  meeting 
with  the  strong ;  the  rich  surrounding  themselves  with 
the  rich,  and  the  taught  fearing  the  more  taught.  We 
associate  with  those  who  think  our  thought,  feel  our 
feelings,  live  our  life ;  we  read  the  books  which  repeat 
our  tastes,  justify  our  opinions,  confirm  our  admirations ; 
we  encourage  each  other  in  laughing  at  the  excellence 
to  which  we  are  blind,  and  disbelieving  the  truth  to 
which  we  have  never  opened  our  reason,  and  shuffing 
away  from  the  affections  and  obligations  to  which  we 
have  a  distaste.  And  thus  our  existence  shrinks  into  a 
miserable  egoism :  the  theatre  on  which  we  stand  is 
surrounded  by  mirrors  of  self-repetition ;  and  we  render 
it  impossible  to  escape  the  monotonous  variety  of  the 
poor  personal  image. 

Now,  to  break  this  degrading  moral  illusion,  we  have 
only  to  study  and  adopt  the  grouping  of  the  Christian 
life ;  which  corrects  the  classifications  of  our  artificial 
state,  by  restoring  the  arrangements  of  nature.  The 
faith  of  Christ  throws  together  the  unlike  ingredients 
which  civilization  had  sifted  out  from  one  another. 
Every  true  church  reproduces  the  unity  which  the  world 
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had  dissolved ;  and  for  the  precarious  cohesion  of  simi- 
lar elements  sabstitates  again  the  attraction  of  dis- 
similar. This  is  done  not  merely  by  placing  as  all,  as 
responsible  agents,  in  the  same  venerable  relations,  and 
so  strengthening  the  bonds  of  earnest  brotherhood. 
This  also  is  a  noble  and  humanizing  thing.  Bat  Chris- 
tianity has  other  influences  operating  to  the  same  end. 
The  moment  a  man  becomes  a  disciple,  his  exclusive 
self-reliance  vanishes :  the  rigid  lines  of  his  mere  manly 
posture  become  softened  :  he  trusts  another  than  him- 
self :  he  loves  a  better  spirit  than  his  own  ;  and,  while 
living  in  what  is  human,  aspires  to  what  is  divine- 
And  in  this  new  opening  of  a  world  above  him,  a  fresh 
light  comes  down  upon  the  world  beneath  him  :  the  in- 
finite glory  of  the  heaven  reveals  the  infinite  sadness 
there  is  on  earth.  Standing  no  longer  on  his  own  level, 
as  if  that  were  all,  he  feels  himself  in  the  midst,  be- 
tween a  higher  existence  to  which  he  would  attain,  and 
a  lower  to  which  he  would  give  help.  Aspiration  and 
pity  rush  into  his  heart  from  opposite  directions :  he 
forgets  himself:  the  stiff  strong  footing  taken  by  his 
will  gives  way ;  and  he  is  mellowed  into  the  attitudes 
of  looking  up  and  lifting  up.  These,  it  always  appears 
to  me,  are  the  two  characteristic  postures  of  the  Chris- 
tian life;  without  which  our  minds,  whatever  their 
opinions,  are  empty  of  all  religious  element,  and  our 
hearts,  though  still  humane,  lie  withered  in  atheistic 
death.  If  there  were  no  ranks  of  souls  vrithin  our 
view ;  if  all  were  upon  a  platform  of  republican  equality ; 
if  there  were  but  a  uniform  citizenship  of  spirits,  and 
no  royalty  of  goodness,  and  no  slavery  to  sin ;  if  nothing 
unutterably  great  subdued  us  to  allegiance,  and  nothing 
sad  and  shameful  roused  us  to  compassion  ; — ^I  believe 
that  all  divine  truth  would  remain  entirely  inaccessible 
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to  ns,  and  our  existence  would  be  reduced  to  that  of  in* 
telligent  and  amiable  animals :  the  noblest  chamber  of 
the  soul,  the  vault  of  its  hidden  worship,  remaining 
locked,  the  corresponding  region  of  the  universe,  the 
hiding  place  of  thunder — the  secret  dwelling  of  the 
Almighty, — would  be  closed  against  our  most  penetrat- 
ing suspicions.  And  as  the  arrangements  by  which  we 
stand — members  of  a  graduated  series, — ^with  beings 
abovo  and  beings  below,  is  the  origin  of  faith ;  so  is 
the  practical  recognition  of  this  position  the  great 
means  of  feeding  iJie  perpetual  fountains  of  the  Chris- 
tian life. 

A  great  German  poet  and  philosopher  was  fond  of 
defining  religion  as  consisting  in  a  reverence  £br 
inferior  beings.  The  definition  is  paradoxical :  but 
though  it  does  not  express  the  essence  of  religion,  it 
assuredly  designates  one  of  its  effects.  True,  there 
could  be  no  reverence  for  lower  natures,  were  there  not, 
to  begin  with,  the  recognition  of  a  Supreme  Mind  :  but 
the  moment  that  recognition  exists,  we  certainly  look  on 
all  that  is  beneath  with  a  different  eye.  It  becomes 
an  object,  not  of  pity  and  protection  only,  but  of  sacred 
respect ;  and  our  sympathy,  which  had  been  that  of  a 
humane  fellow-creature,  is  converted  into  the  deferen- 
tial help  of  a  devout  worker  of  God's  will.  And  so, 
the  loving  service  of  the  weak  and  wanting  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  life.  Some 
habitual  association  with  the  poor,  the  dependent,  the 
sorrowful,  is  an  indispensable  source  of  the  highest 
elements  of  character.  If  we  are  faithful  to  the  obli- 
gations which  such  contact  with  infirmity  must  bring ; 
if  we  gently  take  the  trembling  hand  that  seeks  our 
guidance,  and  spend  the  willing  care,  and  exercise  the 
needful  patience; — ^why,  it   makes    us   descend  into 
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healthful  depths  of  sorrowful  a£fection  which  else  we 
should  neyer  reach :  it  first  teaches  us  what  it  is  to 
wear  this  nature  of  ours,  and  shows  us  that  we  have 
been  men  and  have  not  known  it.  It  strips  o£f  the 
thick  bandages  of  self,  and  the  grave-clothes  of  custom ; 
and  bids  us  awake  to  a  life  which  first  reveals  to  us  the 
death-like  insensibility  from  which  we  are  emerging. 
Yes ;  and  even  if  we  are  unfaithful  to  our  trust ;  if  we 
have  let  our  negligence  have  fatal  way ;  if  sorrows  fall 
on  some  poor  dependent  charge,  from  which  it  was  our 
broken  purpose  to  shield  his  head ; — still,  it  is  good  that 
we  have  known  him,  and  that  his  presence  has  been 
with  us.  Had  we  hurt  a  superior^  we  should  have  ex- 
pected punishment  from  him :  had  we  ofiended  an  equal, 
we  should  have  looked  for  his  displeasure ;  and,  these 
things  once  endured,  the  crisis  would  have  been  past. 
But  to  have  injured  the  weak,  who  must  be  dumb 
before  us,  and  look  up  with  only  the  lines  of  grief 
which  we  have  traced ; — this  strikes  an  awful  anguish 
into  our  hearts  :  a  cloud  of  divine  justice  broods  over 
us,  and  we  expect  from  God  the  retribution  which 
there  is  no  man  to  give.  The  rule  of  heavenly  equity 
gathers  closer  to  us  than  before  ;  and  we  that  had  neg- 
lected mercy  are  brought  low  to  ask  it.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  weak,  the  child,  the  outcast,  they  that  have  none  to 
help  them,  raise  up  an  Infinite  protector  on  their  side, 
and  by  their  very  wretchedness  sustain  the  faith  of 
Justice  ever  on  the  throne. 

The  other  half  of  Christian  discipline  is  of  a  less 
sad  and  more  inspiring  kind ;  and  yet  scarcely  more 
welcome  to  the  vain  and  easy  and  self-complacent 
heart.  There  are  those  who  pass  through  life  with  no 
greater  care  than  to  keep  in  good  humour  with  them- 
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selves ;  who  dislike  the  spectacle  of  anything  that 
greatly  moves  or  visibly  reproaches  them ;  who  there- 
fore shun  those  that  know  more,  see  deeper,  aim  higher, 
than  themselves ;  who  are  ever  on  the  search,  not  for 
correction  of  their  errors,  but  for  confirmation  of  their 
prejudices ;  not  for  rebukes  to  their  littleness,  but  for 
prsises  of  their  greatness ;  imd  who  hnrry  away  from 
the  uneasiness  of  self-confession,  if  it  ever  begins  to 
flow,  amid  the  mists  of  self-justification.  This  form  of 
selfishness  may  not  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  on  which  I  have  insisted,  of  lifting  up  the  beings 
beneath  us  :  but  it  is  the  direct  contrary  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  devout  life,  which  consists  in  looking  up 
to  all  that  is  above  us.  It  is  the  more  needful  to  guard 
against  the  approach  of  such  a  temper,  because  aspira- 
tion is  more  easily  stifled  than  compassion.  Its  faint 
breathings  subside  through  mere  forgetfulness  :  but  the 
paroxysms  of  pity  can  be  quelled  only  by  an  active 
selfishness:  and  admiration  may  die  from  dearth  of 
objects,  while  sympathy  is  in  danger  rather  of  exhaus- 
tion by  their  multitude.  The  intercourse  with  sufiering 
which  sustains  the  natural  spirit  of  mercy  is  so  near 
our  doors,  as  hardly  to  be  avoided  without  compunction : 
the  intercourse  with  excellence  which  keeps  resolution 
at  its  height  is  a  privilege  so  rare  as  not  to  be  attained 
without  an  efibrt.  Yet,  without  it,  the  higher  elements 
of  the  Christian  life  must  fatally  decline.  The  soul  can- 
not from  its  own  fuel  permanently  feed  its  nobler  fires : 
it  needs  at  least  some  stream  of  pure  air  from  alofb  to 
kindle  the  smouldering  thoughts,  and  make  the  clouds 
of  doubt  and  heaviness  burst  into  a  flame.  Only  the 
fewest  and  sublimest  natures, — bordering  almost  on  the 
perfectness  of  Christi — can  remain  in  the  perpetual 
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presence,  though  for  ends  of  genuine  mercy,  of  infirm 
or  depraved  humanity,  without  a  lowering  of  the  moral 
conceptions,  and  a  depression  of  hope  and  faith.  And 
by  a  natural  retribution,  through  which  God  rebukes 
every  partial  unfaithfulness,  and  forbids  any  spiritual 
grace  permanently  to  grow  without  the  concurrent  cul- 
ture of  them  all,  the  tone  of  pity  itself  must  gradually 
sink  under  this  deterioration  ;  and  every  loss  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  just  devotion  brings  a  duller  shade  on 
the  light  of  human  love.  Hence,  the  anxiety  of  every 
one,  in  proportion  to  the  noble  earnestness  with  which 
he  looks  on  life,  to  hold  himself  in  unbroken  com- 
munion with  great  and  good  minds ;  never  to  depart 
long  from  the  touch  of  their  thought  and  the  witness 
of  their  career;  but  to  intermingle  some  divine  light 
of  beauty  thence  with  the  prosaic  story  of  his  days. 
He  knows  that  the  upper  springs  of  his  affections  must 
soon  be  dry,  unless  he  asks  the  clouds  to  nourish  them. 
He  finds  that  the  near  inspection  and  familiar  converse 
of  wise  and  holy  men  is  the  appointed  way  by  which 
the  infinite  God  lifts  us  to  himself,  and  draws  us 
upward  with  perpetual  attraction.  They  are  the  me- 
diators between  the  earth  and  heaven,  between  human 
realities  and  divine  possibilities,  between  the  severities 
of  duty  and  the  peace  of  God ;  compelling  us  to  own, 
how  glorious  when  done  are  the  things  most  difficult  to 
do ;  how  surely  the  dreams  of  conscience  may  become 
the  fixed  products  of  history ;  and  how  from  the  sighs 
of  achievement  may  be  composed  the  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving. If,  therefore,  *  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be 
any  praise,'  whoever  would  complete  the  circle  of  the 
Christian  life  will '  think  on  these  things : '  will  thrust 
aside  the  worthless  swarm  of  competitors  on  his  atten- 
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tion;  in  his  reading  will  exclusively  retain,  in  his  living 
associations  will  never  wholly  lose,  his  close  communion 
with  the  few  lofty  and  faithful  spirits  that  glorify  onr 
world :  and,  ahove  all,  will  at  once  quench  and  feed  his 
thirst  for  highest  wisdom,  by  trustful  and  reverent 
resort  to  Him  in  whom  sanctity  and  sorrow,  the  divine 
and  the  human,  mingled  in  ine£fable  combination. 


xxxvin. 

THE  CBBISTIAN  TIME-VIEW. 


1  COUHTHIABS  VII.    29,   31,   32. 

BUT  TBIB  I  IIT,  BRXTHBSII,  THE  TIME  IS  SHORT  :— THB  flSHIOH  Of  TBIS 
WORLD  PASSBTH   AWIT. — I   WOULD   HAYB  TOU  WITHOUT  OARirULRBflS. 

Paul  said  this  with  a  meaning  which  cannot  now  be 
restored  to  the  words,  and  which  makes  them  one  of 
the  grandest  expressions  of  the  tme  Christian  mind. 
In  no  yagae  indeterminate  sense,  such  as  ours,  did 
he  declare  the  remainder  of  this  life  '  short : '  and  we 
should  much  misunderstand  his  feeling  here,  if  we  took 
it  for  a  commonplace  sigh  over  the  brief  lodgment  per- 
mitted to  man  on  earth.  It  was  not  that  he  thought 
the  natural  term  of  our  presence  upon  this  scene  too 
slight  for  earnest  pursuit  and  resolute  achievement; 
not  that  he  preached  any  sickly  and  selfish  indi£ferent- 
ism,  esteeming  our  days  too  transient  for  love,  and  our 
generation  too  perishable  for  faithful  service.  He  had 
no  idea  that  the  natural  term  would  be  completed,  or 
the  generation  run  itself  out.  Yet  he  felt  assured  that 
he  anci  his  disciples  would  be  survivors  of  its  de- 
struction ;  and  so,  urges  on  them  pursuits  of  immea- 
surable amplitude,  love  of  a  passionless  depth,  and  the 
service  of  none  but  eternal  obligations.  Instead  of 
thinking,  as  any  man  might  do^  '  Frail  tenants  aro  we 
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of  this  solid  globe, — ^phantoms  that  come  and  yanish ; 
leaving  nothing  permanent  bat  the  forms  of  human 
things,  which  remain  while  the  beings  change,  and  the 
scene  over  which  we  are  passed  like  troops  of  successive 
apparitions ; ' — the  Apostle  says, '  My  friends,  we  should 
be  of  quiet  heart ;  we  alone  are  immortal  amid  perish- 
able things,  and  among  the  vain   shows   of  creation 
remain,   the   realities   of  God :   this  world,  though  it 
seems  like  rooted  adamant,  is  melting,  like  a  painted 
cloud,  away ;   the  forms  of  human  life,  the  structure 
of  communities,  the  instinctive  relations  of  mankind, 
which  alone  appear  unchangeable,  are  alone  about  to 
cease ;  and  our  individual  being,  of  all  things  seeming 
the  most  precarious,  is  alone  incapable  of  death.'    Paul 
actually  looked  around  him  with  the  persuasion,  that 
the  stable  products  of  history  by  which  he  was  environed, 
the  gigantic  institutions,  the  proud  traditions,  the  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  the  disciplined  force,  the  heartless 
slavery,  that  lay  within  the  grasp  of  Boman  power, 
existed  by  a  feebler  tenure  than  the  sickliest  infant's 
life  :  he  looked  to  see  them  all,  and  the  mighty  arm  that 
held  them,  crumble  into  sand  before  his  eyes.    A  strange 
and  wondrous  expectation  this,  seen  from  our  point  of 
view !     Afloat  upon  the  tide  of  human  things,  in  that 
poor  frail  skiff  of  a  Christian  Church  which  he  took  to 
be  an  ark  of  God,  how  could  he  look  at  such  frowning 
skies,  and  hope  to  ride  the  storm  alone?   But,  in  truth, 
it  was  no  common  tempest  that  he  thought  to  see; 
rather  did  he  sail  on  in  the  belief,  that  the  very  seas  of 
time  beneath  him  were  about  to  sink  and  flee  away ; 
bearing  with  them  the  mighty  fleet  of  human  things 
into  nothingness  and  night;   and  leaving  only  that 
sacred  ark  suspended  in  the  mid-heaven  of  God's  pro- 
tection, to  grow  into  a  diviner  world.     Well  might  he 
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exhort  bis  disciples  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the 
elements  about  to  perish ;  to  disregard  the  perils,  and 
forget  the  toils,  and  transcend  the  anxieties,  that  beset 
them.  Well  might  he  remind  them  that  they  were 
living  upon  a  scale,  that  made  it  shameful  to  brood  on 
these  things  like  an  eager  and  wayward  child;  that  they 
might  live  in  obedience  to  their  largest  thoughts,  and 
compute  their  way  as  through  the  first  spaces  of  an 
infinite  perspective;  and  that,  to  minds  so  placed, 
nothing  was  so  fitting  as  a  serene  spirit  of  power; 
quiet,  not  from  the  extinction,  but  from  the  doubling 
of  emotion,  gathering  into  the  same  instant  the  feelings 
of  opposite  times,  and  making  Hhose  that  weep  as 
though  they  wept  not,  and  those  that  rejoice  as  though 
they  rejoiced  not,  and  those  that  use  this  world  as 
though  they  used  it  not ; '  and  all,  reposing  '  without 
carefulness  '  on  the  will  of  God,  seeing  how  soon  *  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.* 

This  was  the  Apostle's  manner  of  regarding  life: 
and  though  we  may  say  his  expectation  was  false,  we 
may  doubt  whether  any  man  since  has  hod  one  half  as 
true.  It  is,  at  all  events,  unlike  the  error  of  our 
lower  spirits,  and  arises  from  a  mind,  not  too  short" 
sighted,  but  too  far-seeing,  for  the  conditions  of  our 
mortal  state.  It  rightly  answers  the  great  problem 
between  true  and  false  religion, — I  should  rather  say 
between  religion  and  no  religion, — '  Which  is  the  per- 
manent reality.  Life,  or  the  scenery  and  receptacle  of 
life;  the  Soul,  or  the  physical  Objects  of  the  soul?' 
Whoever  deeply  feels  that  one  of  these  is  eternal,  must 
see  the  other  to  be  evanescent:  for,  the  duration  of 
either  is  simply  relative  to  the  other,  which  is  its  only 
measure:  the  elongation  of  the  one  is  to  us  the 
abbreviation  of  the  other ;  and  he  who  takes  on  abco- 
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late  stand  of  faith  on  the  stability  of  either,  beholds 
the  other  passing  into  nought.  To  doll  and  heavy 
souls, — ^nay,  to  the  lower  minds  of  all  men, — nothing 
seems  so  real  as  the  objects  of  the  senses,  nothing  so 
secure  as  the  material  forms  of  nature,  to  which  from 
the  first  every  human  life  has  stood  related;  and  in 
proportion  as  physical  science  confirms  this  habit  of 
thought,  in  proportion  as  masses  and  weights  and 
mechanism  engage  us,  or  the  laws  of  organization,  or 
the  outward  conditions  of  social  life,  are  we  oppressed 
by  the  solid  sameness  of  these  things;  individual 
existence  seems  the  sport  of  a  dead  fatalism,  swallowed 
up  by  the  hunger  of  an  insatiable  necessity.  To  souls 
like  that  of  Paul,  not  passive  and  recipient,  but  vivid 
and  productive, — souls  that  put  all  things  into  different 
attitudes  by  a  pure  act  of  meditation,  and  feel  how  the 
universe  approaches  or  recedes  before  the  changing 
eye  of  thought, — its  constancy,  nay  its  reality,  seems 
purely  relative :  it  lies  submissive  at  the  feet,  like 
storm  and  calm  before  the  eye  of  Christ :  the  primary 
force  of  God's  creation  appears  to  be  the  free  spon- 
taneous soul ;  whose  existence  is  the  great  miracle  and 
mystery  of  Heaven ;  whose  tendency  is  ever  towards  a 
higher  life;  which  communes  through  the  screen  of 
outward  things  with  the  inner  mind  of  God,  feeling 
both  spirits  immortal,  and  only  the  veil  between  con- 
demned to  drop  away.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the 
worshipper  stands  up  before  Eternity  face  to  face,  and 
feels  it  there,  must  this  earth  and  its  time-relations 
shrink  beneath  his  feet,  till  he  rests  upon  a  point 
that  soon  will  vanish.  Paul,  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
immensity  of  existence,  could  by  no  means  measure  the 
objects  of  existence  by  our  finite  rules :  the  depth  of 
his  perspective  put  even  distant  things  into  his  fore- 
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groiind;  and  if  this  be  chronological  error,  it  comes 
in  with  the  shadow  of  religious  truth :  the  delusion  is 
Bcaree  distinguishable  from  the  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  is  even  akin  to  the  perception  of  God.  No 
one  could  thus  look  the  earthly  into  nothing,  but  by 
filling  all  things  with  the  divine. 

It  was  not  then,  I  conceive,  the  historical  misappre- 
hension about  the  end  of  the  world,  that  led  to  the 
belief  of  human  immortality :  it  was  the  intensity  of 
the  belief  in  immortality,  that  pi^duccd  the  idea  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world.  This  is  apparent  in  a 
way  by  which  you  may  always  distinguish  a  primitivo 
from  a  derivative  doctrine :  the  former  is  everywhero 
assumed,  and  appears  as  an  all-perva4ing  and  uncon- 
scious faith :  the  latter  is  frequently  argued  and  ex- 
pounded, and  appears  as  an  avowed  opinion.  The 
combination  of  the  two,  however,  has  had  important 
e£fects  on  the  development  of  our  religion ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  without  it,  Christendom  could  ever 
have  taken  to  heart  that  solemn  sense  of  the  infinite 
scale  of  human  life,  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
its  theory  of  existence.  Paul  kept  a  whole  generation 
of  the  church  in  awful  and  breathless  suspense ;  listen- 
ing for  the  approaching  peal  of  doom,  till  earthly 
sounds  fell  as  faint  unrealities  upon  their  ear ;  straining 
their  vision  aloft,  as  through  a  long  watch-night,  for 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven ;  till  their  foot- 
ing seemed  loosened  beneath  them,  and  the  landscape 
sank  into  the  dark  away.  Thus  alone,  I  believe,  could 
the  invisible  world  be  raised  into  the  great  reality  to 
man.  The  first  age  of  Christendom,  sequestered  from 
all  else,  and  spent  on  its  very  front,  obtained  a  divine 
insight  that  has  not  been  lost.  The  heavenly  breath 
that  swept  across  the  margin,  made  it  felt  how  the  heats 
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of  the  present  should  he  cooled,  and  the  fever  of  the 
passions  purified.  Our  poor  minds  can  take  in  only 
one  great  conception  at  a  time,  and  must  be  left  alone 
with  it  for  a  full  lifetime,  if  it  is  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  character,  and  ennoble  the  history,  of  succeeding 
ages.  Moreover,  great  religious  faiths  must  be  the 
visible  basis  of  practical  life  to  one  period,  ere  they  can 
be  rooted  in  the  acceptance  of  another:  and  had  not 
the  early  Christians  watched  their  hour  for  Christ,  their 
fellow-disciples  ever  after  would  have  fallen  asleep  in 
the  fatigues  of  this  world,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  its 
divinest  sorrows,  and  missing  the  angels  of  preter- 
natural strength.  The  superstition  therefore  of  one 
age  may  become  the  truth  and  guidance  of  all  others. 

That  Christianity  did  really  give  an  infinite  enlarge- 
ment to  the  scale  of  human  life,  and  that  this  is  one 
of  its  great  features,  is  conspicuous  enough  on  com- 
paring it  with  the  religions  it  supplanted.  It  was  not 
indeed  that  Pagan  societies  were  without  the  conception 
of  a  future :  but  Christianity  first  got  it  cordially 
believed.  Even  the  meditative  philosophy  of  Greece 
can  present  no  clear  instances  of  hearty  and  deep  con- 
viction, except  in  Plato  and  his  master ;  and,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  rhetorical  leanings  of  Cicero  in  the 
same  direction,  the  practical  earnestness  of  Home  was 
wholly  given  up,  for  want  of  higher  thoughts,  to  material 
interests  and  outward  magnificence.  The  faint  and 
spectral  fancies  of  a  possible  future,  that  floated  before 
the  mind  of  the  people,  scared  away  no  crime,  tran- 
quillized no  passion,  disenchanted  no  instant  pleasure. 
They  lay  fevered  and  restless  beneath  the  broad,  burn- 
ing orb  of  this  immediate  life,  drunk  with  hot  indul- 
gence, and  asleep  to  the  midnight  hemisphere  of  faith 
which  is  open  to  the  vigils  of  the  purer  soul.   Throughout 
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Christendom,  on  the  other  hand,  this  boundless  night- 
scene  of  existence  has  been  the  great  object  of  contem- 
plation ;  has  swallowed  up  the  day ;  has  reduced  the 
meridian  glare  of  life  to  an  exaggerated  starlight,  truly 
seen  as  such  from  more  central  positions  where  the 
apparent  does  not  distort  the  real.  The  di£ference 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  world  is  this :  that  in 
the  one  the  great  reality  of  being  was  now ;  in  the  other 
it  is  yet  to  come.  If  you  would  witness  a  scene  cha- 
racteristic of  the  popular  life  of  old,  you  must  go  to  the 
amphitheatre  of  Home,  mingle  with  its  80,000  spec- 
tators, and  watch  the  eager  faces  of  Senators  and 
people :  observe  how  the  masters  of  the  world  spend 
the  wealth  of  conquest,  and  indulge  the  pride  of  power : 
see  every  wild  creature  that  God  has  made  to  dwell  from 
the  jungles  of  India  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  from 
the  forests  of  Germany  to  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  brought 
hither  to  be  hunted  down  in  artificial  groves  by  thou- 
sands in  an  hour :  behold  the  captives  of  war,  noble 
perhaps  and  wise  in  their  own  land,  turned  loose,  amid 
yells  of  insult  more  terrible  for  their  foreign  tongue, 
to  contend  with  brutal  gladiators  trained  to  make  death 
the  favourite  amusement,  and  present  the  most  solemn 
of  individual  realities  as  a  wholesale  public  sport: 
mark  the  light  look  with  which  the  multitude,  by  up- 
lifted finger,  demands  that  the  wounded  combatant  be 
slain  before  their  eyes :  notice  the  troop  of  Christian 
martyrs  awaiting  hand  in  hand  the  leap  from  the  tiger's 
den:  and  when  the  day's  spectacle  is  over,  and  the 
blood  of  two  thousand  victims  stains  the  ring,  follow 
the  giddy  crowd  as  it  streams  from  the  vomitories  into 
the  street,  trace  its  lazy  course  into  the  forum,  and  hear 
it  there  scrambling  for  the  bread  of  private  indolence 
doled  out  by  the  purse  of  public  corruption ;  and  see 
how  it  suns  itself  to  sleep  in  the  open  ways,  or  crawls 
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into  foul  dens  till  morning  brings  the  hope  of  games 
and  merry  blood  again ; — and  you  have  an  idea  of  that 
Imperial  people,  with  their  passionate  living  for  the 
moment,  which  the  gospel  found  in  occupation  of  the 
world.  And  if  you  would  fix  in  your  thought  an  image 
of  the  popular  mind  of  Christendom,  I  Imow  not  that 
you  could  do  better  than  go  at  sunrise  with  the  throng 
of  toiling  men  to  the  hillside  where  Whitefield  or 
Wesley  is  about  to  preach.  Hear  what  a  great  heart 
of  reality  in  that  hymn  that  swells  upon  the  morning 
air, — ^a  prophet's  strain  upon  a  people*s  lips!  See 
the  rugged  hands  of  labour,  clasped  and  trembling, 
wrestling  with  the  Unseen  in  prayer!  Observe  the 
uplifted  faces,  deep-lined  with  hardship  and  with 
guilt,  streaming  now  with  honest  tears,  and  flushed  with 
earnest  shame,  as  the  man  of  God  awakes  the  life 
within,  and  tells  of  him  that  bare  for  us  the  stripe  and 
cross,  and  offers  the  holiest  spirit  to  the  humblest  lot, 
and  tears  away  the  veil  of  sense  from  the  glad  and 
awful  gates  of  heaven  and  hell.  Go  to  these  people's 
homes,  and  observe  the  decent  tastes,  the  sense  of 
domestic  obligations,  the  care  for  childhood,  the  desire 
of  instruction,  the  neighbourly  kindness,  the  conscien- 
tious self-respect ;  and  say,  whether  the  sacred  image 
of  duty  does  not  live  within  those  minds:  whether 
holiness  has  not  taken  the  place  of  pleasure  in  their 
idea  of  life :  whether  for  them  too  the  toils  of  nature 
are  not  lightened  by  some  eternal  hope,  and  their 
burden  carried  by  some  angel  of  love,  and  the  strife  of 
necessity  turned  into  the  service  of  God.  The  present 
tyrannizes  over  their  character  no  more,  subdued  by  a 
future  infinitely  great :  and  hardly  though  they  lie  upon 
the  rock  of  this  world,  they  can  live  the  life  of  fedth ; 
and  while  the  hand  plies  the  tools  of  earth,  keep  a 
spirit  open  to  the  skies. 
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There  is  somethiDg  very  ennobling  to  hnman  cha- 
racter in  the  possession  of  a  large  Time-view :  and  its 
effects  are  visible  in  many  cases  not  directly  religions. 
Next  to  having  a  noble  fature  before  ns,  is  it  well  to 
have  a  wide  and  worthy  past.     This  it  is  that  renders 
the  old  man  venerable.     His  actual  momentary  life  is 
often  poor  and  sad  enough  :  the  windows  of  sense  and 
soul  shut  on  the  light  and  stir  of  the  world  without, 
and  the  avenues  choked  up  through  which  the  interests 
and  passions  of  the  hour  should  vibrate  to  his  heart. 
But,  while  shaded  from  the  dazzle  of  the  instant,  the 
tranquil  light  of  half  a  century  is  spread  beneath  his 
eye.    Many  a   gaudy   bubble   he   has   seen  rise,  and 
glitter,  and  burst ; — ^many  a  modest  good  take  secret 
root  and  grow.     Every  game  of  hope  and  passion  he 
has  seen  played  out,  and  for  every  passage  presented  on 
the  living  stage  can  find  a  parallel  scene  in  the  old 
drama  whose  curtain  never  drops.     The  heroes  and  the 
wise  of  the  past  age,  ideal  to  others,  were  real  to  him ; 
his  familiars  are   among  the  dead,  dear  yet  to  many 
hearts ;  and  as  he  explores  again  that  silent  past,  and 
climbs  once  more  its  consecrated  heights,  and  loses 
himself  in  its  sweet  valleys,  and  rebuilds  its  fallen 
fragments,  he  feels  something  of  an  historic  dignity, 
which  sustains  the  trembling  steps,  and  gives  courage 
to  the  sorrowful  decline.     And  so  is  it  too  with  family 
recollections.    To  have  had  forefathers  renowned  for 
honourable  deeds,  to  belong  by  nature  to  those  who 
have  bravely  borne  their  part  in  life  and  refreshed  the 
world  with  mighty  thoughts  and  healthy  admiration,  is 
a  privilege  which  it  were  mean  and  self-willed  to  de- 
spise.   It  is  as  a  security  given  for  us  of  old,  which  it 
were  false-hearted  not  to  redeem :  and  in  virtues  bred 
of  a  noble  stock,  mellowed  as  they  are  by  reverence, 
there  is  often  a  grace  and  ripeness,  wanting  to  self-made 
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and  bran-new  excellence.  Of  like  yalae  to  a  people  are 
heroic  national  traditions,  giving  them  a  determinate 
character  to  sustain  among  the  tribes  of  men,  making 
them  familiar  with  images  of  great  and  strenuous  life, 
and  kindling  them  with  faith  in  glorious  possibilities. 
No  material  interests,  no  common  welfare,  can  so  bind 
a  community  together,  and  make  it  strong  of  heart,  as 
a  history  of  rights  maintained,  and  virtues  uncorrupted, 
and  freedom  won :  and  one  legend  of  conscience  is 
worth  more  to  a  country  than  hidden  gold  and  fertile 
plains.  It  is  but  an  extension  of  the  same  influence 
that  we  discern  in  the  Christian  theory  of  life :  only 
that  it  opens  out  our  time-view  alike  in  the  future  and 
the  past.  It  makes  both  our  lineage  and  our  destiny 
divine ;  proclaims  us  Sons  of  God,  and  heirs.  No  tie  can 
so  fasten  on  us  the  feeling,  that  we  belong  not  to  the 
present,  and  that  we  degrade  our  nature  whenever  we  live 
for  the  passing  moment  only ;  that  we  are  not  our  own, 
but  the  great  father  God's.  Our  lot  is  greater  than 
ourselves,  and  gives  to  our  souls  a  worth  they  would 
not  else  have  dared  to  claim.  Hence  the  humbleness 
there  always  is  in  Christian  dignity.  The  immortal  lot 
mfinitely  transcends  our  poor  deserts :  how  we  are  to 
grow  into  the  proportions  of  so  high  a  life,  it  is  won- 
derful to  think.  And  yet,  though  it  be  above  us 
always, — nay,  even  because  it  is  above  us, — ^there  is 
something  in  it  true  and  answering  to  our  nature  still : 
so  that,  having  once  lived  with  it,  we  are  only  half  our- 
selves— and  that  the  meaner  half — without  it.  The 
infinite  burden  of  duty  which  good  hearts  are  con- 
strained to  bear,  is  tolerable  only  to  an  immortal's 
strength.  The  unspeakable,  imploring  homage  with 
which  we  look  on  truth  and  wisdom  and  greatness  in 
other  souls,  is  but  sorrow  and  servitude,  except  to  a 
spirit  freed  with  an  eternal  love.     The  Christian  hope 
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gives  peace  and  power  by  restoring  the  broken  propor- 
tions of  the  mind ;  and  tranquillizes  the  restlessness  of 
a  spirit  unconsciously  '  cabined,  cribbed,  confined.'  It 
is  this  truthfulness  to  our  best  and  deepest  nature, — 
llie  power  we  receive  from  it,  the  quiet  we  find  in  it, — 
that  gives  to  the  Christian  estimate  of  life  its  most 
irresistible  persuasion  upon  the  heart.  For  my  own 
part,  I  confess  it  is  the  only  evidence  that  seems  to 
give  me  true,  serene,  absolute  faith  ,*  and  when,  in 
lower  moods  of  thought,  I  am  driven  to  cast  about  for 
a  limited,  intellectual  ground  of  trust,  and  become  a 
disciple  according  to  argument,  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  I  do  more  than  fancy  I  believe.^ 

With  what  temper  then  does  this  great  faith  send  us 
forth  to  our  inmiediate  work  ? — With  the  assurance  that 
the  true  life  is  not  yet ;  that  nobler  forms  of  being  and 
a£fection  are  in  reserve  for  faithful  minds;  that  the 
present  derives  its  chief  interest  and  value,  not  from 
itself,  but  from  its  relations.  To  live,  in  short,  consists 
not  in  enjoying  the  day  and  forgetting  in  the  night ; 
but  in  a  waking  conscience,  a  self-forgetfiil  heart,  an 
ungrudging  hand,  a  thought  ever  earnest  for  the  truth ; 
in  a  perpetual  outlook  of  hope  from  our  lower  point 
upon  an  upper  and  infinite  glory.  We  need  not  let  the 
present  be  so  eclipsed  by  the  future, — we  need  not  look 
upon  its  scenes  or  upon  ourselves  as  so  mean  beneath 
that  ulterior  resplendence, — that  life  now  should  be 
darkened  by  the  contrast,  instead  of  cheered  by  the 
connection.  It  is  no  sad  lot  of  expiation  that  we  sufier, 
no  penance  that  our  years  on  earth  perform,  purifying 
by  tears  and  mortification,  a  natural  disqualification  for 
any  higher  state.  On  the  contrary,  the  germs  of  the 
immortal  growth  are  within  us  now,  and  will  spring  up, 
not  by  the  bruising  and  crushing  of  our  nature,  but  by 
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its  glorious  opening  out.     We  are  here  to  try  and  train 
our  faculties  for  great  achieyements  and  harmoniouB 
residence  within  the  will  of  God.    Nor  is  the  theatre 
unworthy  of  our  best  endeavours.     Only  let  us  not,  ia 
action  or  in   suffering,  sink  down   upon  the  present 
moment,  as   if  that  were  all.      Amid  the  strife  and 
sorrow  that  await  us,  let  ns  remember,  that  the  ills  of 
life  are  not  here  on  their  own  account,  but  are  as  a 
divine   challenge   and   godlike  wrestling  in  the  night 
with  our  too  reluctant  wills ;  and  since,  thus  regarded^ 
they  are  truly  evil  no  more,  let  us  embrace  the  conflict 
manfully,  and  fear  no  defeat  to  any  faithful  will.  When 
all  is  well  with  us  in  this  world,  let  us  not  forget  that 
its  enjoyments  also  are  not  here  on  their  own  account : 
the  cup  is  not  to  be  tossed  off  in  careless  draughts. 
They  too  stand  in  relation  to  the  affections  and  cha- 
racter of  the  soul,  and  thence  derive  their  truest  worth  : 
it  were  sin  to  take  them  to  our  selfish  sensibilities  alone ; 
and  they  must  warm  us  with  a  grateful  and  a  generous 
mind,  more  trustful  in  the  love  of  God,  more  prompt 
with  a  true  pity  for  man.     And  when  we  best  and  most 
strenuously  follow  the  obligations  of  our  career,  we  can 
permit  no  flutter  of  self-gratulation   to   disturb    the 
quiet  meekness  of  the  heart.    For  only  look  up  on  that 
which  we  dare  to  hope,  and  how  are  our  mightiest 
achievements  dwarfed.     All  insufficient  in  themselves, 
— poor  spellings-out  of  the  mere  alphabet  of  eternal 
wisdom, — they  are  but  signs  of  willing  pupilage, — the 
upturned  look  of  a  disciple  sitting  at  the  feet.   As  sym- 
bols of  faith  and  service,  God  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  accept  them  from  us ;  and  discern  in  them  the  early 
essays  of  a  soul  that  shall  assume  at  length  dimensions 
more  divine. 


XXXIX. 
THE  FAMILY  IN  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 


EPHB8IAH8  m.    14,    15. 

OUR  LORD  JISUS  0HRI8T,~Or  WHOM  TBI  WHOLI  WAUTIY  IIT  BIAYIN  AITV 

lARTH    IS  KAMKD. 

Jesus  was  never  so  much  one  with  his  disciples,  as 
when  he  was  no  longer  with  them :  they  were  never  so 
widely  severed  from  him,  as  when,  with  anawakened 
and  dim-discerning  heart,  they  lingered  around  him, 
vrith  eyes  so  holden  that  they  did  not  know  him.  The 
nearest  in  person  may  clearly  be  the  farthest  in  soul  : 
they  may  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  morning  and  night 
exchange  the  greeting  and  the  parting  look,  yet  each 
remain  outside  the  spirit  of  the  other, — severed  even  by 
an  impassable  chasm,  to  which  the  earth's  diameter 
would  be  less  than  an  arm's  length.  But  where  the 
inner  being,  rather  than  the  mere  outer,  has  been 
passed  together,  and  we  have  found  in  some  fraternal 
heart  the  appointed  confessional  for  the  doubts  and 
strife  and  sorrowful  resolves  of  our  existence,  no 
amount  of  land  or  water  can  break  the  mutual  affilia- 
tion :  the  reciprocation  of  pity  and  of  trust,  the  placid 
memories,  the  joint  courage  to  bear  well  the  solemn 
weight  of  lifCi  which  enrich  a  present  love,  may  conse- 
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crate  the  absent  too.  Nay,  distance  may  even  set  a 
human  life  in  truer  and  more  affectionate  aspect  before 
us,  by  stripping  off  its  trivialities,  and  bringing  oat  its 
essential  features,  and  urging  our  thought  to  conceive 
it  as  a  whole  from  its  beginning  to  its  close :  and  in 
the  want  of  any  lighter  union,  we  fold  ourselves  in  the 
embrace  of  the  same  divine  laws,  and  compassion  for 
the  same  mortal  lot. 

With  the  boldness  of  a  true  and  inspired  nature, 
the  Apostle  Paul  gives  an  immeasurable  extension  to 
this  thought;  and  speaks,  with  incidental  ease  of 
one  'family,'  distributed  between  heaven  and  earth. 
There  is,  it  seems,  a  domesticity  that  cannot  be  absorbed 
by  the  interval  between  two  spheres  of  being ; — a  love 
that  cannot  bo  lost  amid  the  immensity,  but  finds  the 
surest  track  across  the  void ; — a  home-affinity  that 
penetrates  the  skies,  and  enters  as  the  morning  or  the 
evening  guest.  And  it  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  has 
effected  this ; — ^has  entered  under  the  same  household 
namo,  and  formed  into  the  same  class,  the  dwellers 
above  and  those  beneath.  Spirits  there,  and  spirits 
here,  are  gathered  by  him  into  one  group ;  and  where 
before  was  saddest  exile,  he  has  made  a  blest  fraternity. 
Let  us  observe  in  what  instances,  and  by  what  means, 
the  spirit  of  Christ  draws  into  one  circle  the  members 
of  some  human  society  separated  else  by  hopeless 
distance. 

Members  of  the  same  home  cannot  dwell  together, 
without  either  the  memory  or  the  expectation  of  some 
mutual  and  mortal  farewell.  Families  are  for  ever 
forming,  for  ever  breaking  up ;  and  every  stroke  of  the 
pendulum  carries  the  parting  agony  through  fifty 
homes.  There  is  no  one  of  mature  affections  from 
whose  arms  some  blessing  of  the  heart, — ^parent,  sister. 
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child, — has  not  died  away,  and  slipped,  not  as  once 
into  extinction,  but  (chief  thanks  to  the  Son  of  Man) 
into  eternity.  All  we  who  dwell  in  this  visible  scene 
can  think  of  kindred  souls  that  have  vanished  from  us 
into  the  invisible.  These,  in  the  first  place,  does  Jesus 
keep  dwelling  near  our  hearts ;  making  still  one  family 
of  those  in  heaven  and  those  on  earth. 

This  he  would  do,  if  by  no  other  means,  by  the 
prospect  he  has  opened,  of  actual  restoration.  Hopeless 
grief  for  the  dead,  in  being  passionate,  is  tempted  to  be 
faithless  too :  for,  it  has  no  remedy  but  in  su£fering 
remembrance  to  fade  away,  and  employing  the  gaudy 
flours  of  the  present  to  paint  over  the  sacred  shadows 
of  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  distant 
promise  of  a  renewed  embrace  is  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
an  unforgetfiil  love.  Come  where  and  when  it  may, 
after  years  or  ages,  in  the  nearest  or  the  furthest  regions 
of  Ood*8  universe,  it  passes  across  our  minds  the 
vision  of  reunion :  it  opens  a  niche  in  the  crypt  of  the 
a£fections,  where  the  images  of  household  memory  may 
stand,  and  gaze  with  placid  look  at  the  homage  of  our 
sorrow,  till  they  light  up  again  with  life,  and  fall  into 
our  arms  once  more.  It  matters  little  at  what  point  in 
the  perspective  of  the  future  the  separation  enforced  by 
death  is  thought  to  cease.  Faith  and  Love  are  careless 
time-keepers :  they  have  a  wide  and  liberal  eye  for  dis- 
tance and  duration :  and  while  they  can  whisper  to  each 
other  the  words  '  Meet  again,'  they  can  watch  and  toil 
with  wondrous  patience, — ^with  spirit  fresh  and  true, 
and,  amid  its  most  grievous  loneliness,  unbereft  of  one 
good  sympathy.  And  since  the  grave  can  bury  no 
affections  now,  but  only  the  mortal  and  familiar  shape 
of  their  object,  death  has  changed  its  whole  aspect  and 
relation  to  us ;  and  we  may  regard  it,  not  with  pas- 
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promise  be  taken  to  the  heart ;  ai 
the  solemn  forest  of  our  existen 
that  falls,  while  it  proclaims  the 
another  patch  of  God's  sunshine 
beneath  our  feet,  and  give  '  a  gloi 
me  that  I  shall  stand  face  to  face  ? 
and,  whenever  it  may  be,  shall  I  n 
and  to  meet  them  with  clear  eye  a 
Shall  I  not  feel,  that  to  forget  th< 
nature  base  and  infidel  ? — that  un< 
shelter  I  may  rest,  and  over  whs 
wander  as  a  wayfarer  in  life,  I  m^ 
next  my  heart; — like  the  exile  of 
household  gods  hidden  in  his  no 
That  the  Gospel  leaves  undeterm 
place  of  restoration  ; — that  we  ca 
know  not  when  it  is;   that  we  < 
know  not  where  it  is  ; — detracts  nc 
I  to  unite  into  one  family  the  living  i 

is  the  office  of  pure  religious  med 
the  partitions  of  time  till  they  vai 
around  space  and  enclose  it  all  witl 
that  whatever  is  certain  must  bo  j 
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ideas,  it  allows  every  kind  of  misplacement  in  these 
accidental  relations ;  for,  if  true  portions  of  the  invisible 
are  given  to  our  belief,  what  matters  the  disposition 
into  which  our  thoughts  may  throw  them  ?  Early  or 
late,  near  or  far,  are  alike  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  may 
well  be  left  open  to  mutable  interpretation  from  the 
wants  and  a£fections  of  men.  Jesus  himself  spake 
much,  before  his  crucifixion,  of  his  reunion  with  his 
disciples.  It  was  his  favourite  topic  throughout  that 
parting  night ; — the  subject,  now  of  promise,  now  of 
prayer ; — the  vision  from  which,  in  that  hour  of  anguish, 
he  could  never,  for  many  moments,  bear  to  part.  He 
leaves  the  impression  that  it  would  be  very  speedy ;  and 
80  thought  the  apostles  ever  after.  And  as  to  place, 
his  expressions  fluctuate  somewhat  between  here  and 
there;  though  his  hearers  thenceforth  looked,  and 
looked  in  vain,  for  him  to  come  back  to  be  with  them. 
But  of  what  concern  was  this  ?  For,  were  they  not 
ready  to  meet  him,  be  it  where  it  might  ?  Did  not  that 
hope  keep  alive  within  their  hearts  the  divine  and 
gracious  image  of  their  Lord,  and,  at  the  end  of  forty 
years  of  various  toil,  still  evoke  it,  beaming  and 
breathing  as  though  it  were  of  yesterday?  Worlds 
shove  and  worlds  below ; — mansions  are  they  all  of  the 
great  Father's  house :  and  the  disciples*  greeting  would 
be  equally  blessed,  whether  the  immortal  Galilean 
descended  to  the  embrace  on  this  vestibule  of  finite 
things ;  or  summoned  them  rather  across  its  threshold 
into  the  Presence-chamber  of  the  Infinite.  And  no 
less  indifierent  to  our  afiections  are  the  localities  beyond 
the  grave.  Having  faith  that  the  lost  will  assuredly 
be  found,  our  souls  detain  them  lovingly  in  the  domestic 
circle  still,  and  own  one  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
We  may  cease  to  ask,  in  which  of  the  provinces  of  God 
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may  be  the  city  of  the  dead  ;  a  guide  will  be  sent,  when 
we  are  called  to  go. 

Such  and  so  much  encouragement  would  Chris* 
tianity  give  to  the  faithful  conservation  of  all  true 
affections,  if  it  only  assured  us  of  some  distant  and  un- 
definable  restoration.  But  it  appears  to  me  to  assure 
us  of  much  more  than  this ;  to  discountenance  the  idea 
of  any,  even  the  most  temporary,  extinction  of  life  in 
the  grave ;  and  to  sanction  our  faith  in  the  absolute  im- 
mortality of  the  mind.  Bightly  understood,  it  teaches 
not  only  that  the  departed  will  live,  but  that  they 
do  live,  and  indeed  have  never  died,  but  simply  vanished 
and  passed  away.  It  opens  to  our  view  the  diviner 
sphere  of  Christ's  ascension,  wherever  it  may  be,  not 
as  a  celestial  solitude,  where  he  spends  the  centuries 
alone ;  but  as  the  ever-peopling  home  of  men  and  na- 
tions, where  predecessors  waited  to  give  him  welcome, 
and  disciples  go  to  call  him  blessed.  It  is  a  great  thing, 
thus  totally  to  abolish  the  idea  of  any  annihilation, 
however  momentary,  in  death,  and  to  reduce  it  to  simple 
separation.  For  it  is  a  perilous  and  even  fatal  con- 
cession to  the  power  of  the  grave,  to  admit  that  it  holds 
anything  in  non-existence,  and  absolutely  cancels  souls ; 
swallowing  up  every  trace  of  their  identity,  and  neces- 
sitating the  creation  of  another,  though  correspond- 
ing, series.  Once  let  an  object  of  deep  love  drop  into 
that  abyss  and  sink  in  its  privative  darkness,  and  how 
shall  I  recover  it  again  ?  Faith  stands  trembling  on 
the  awful  brink,  and  with  vain  cries  and  broken  sup- 
plications, owns  herself  unequal  to  the  task :  for,  be- 
tween being  and  no  being  who  can  fathom  the  infinite 
depth  ?  The  very  creature  that  has  really  fallen  through 
it,  scarcely  can  Omnipotence  bring  back ;  though  it  pro- 
duce another  like  in  every  feature,  giving  us  the  phan* 
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tasm  and  not  the  essence.  Bat  neither  to  God's  power 
nor  to  our  faith,  does  death  present  any  serious 
perplexity,  if  it  be  only  the  migration  of  a  spirit  that 
does  not  cease  to  live.  Thus  regarded,  it  interposes 
nothing  but  physical  distance  between  us  and  the  ob- 
jects of  our  affectionate  remembrance.  While  we  poor 
wayfarers  still  toil,  with  hot  and  bleeding  feet,  along  the 
highway  and  the  dust  of  life,  our  companions  have  but 
mounted  the  divergent  path,  to  explore  the  more  sacred 
streams,  and  visit  the  diviner  vales,  and  wander  amid 
the  everlasting  Alps,  of  God's  upper  province  of  creation* 
The  memorial  which  our  hand  affectionately  raised  when 
they  departed,  is  no  monument  to  tell  what  once  had 
been  and  is  no  more ;  it  is  no  symbol  of  hopeless  loss ; 
but  the  landmark  from  which  we  measure  off  the  miles 
of  our  solitary  way,  and  reckon  the  definite,  though  un- 
known, remnant  of  our  pilgrimage  :  and  as  the  retro- 
spect is  lengthened  out,  the  prospective  loneliness  is 
shortening  to  its  close.  And  so  we  keep  up  the  courage 
of  our  hearts,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  the  memories 
of  love,  and  travel  forward  in  the  ways  of  duty  with 
less  weary  step,  feeling  ever  for  the  hand  of  God,  and 
listening  for  the  domestic  voices  of  the  immortals 
whose  happy  welcome  waits  us.  Death,  in  short,  under 
the  Christian  aspect,  is  but  God's  method  of  coloniza- 
tion ;  the  transition  from  this  mother-country  of  our 
race  to  the  fairer  and  newer  world  of  our  emigration. 
What  though  no  other  passage  thither  is  permitted  to 
all  the  living,  and  by  neither  eye  nor  ear  we  can  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  that  unknown  receptacle  of  vivid  and 
more  glorious  life  ?  So  might  the  dwellers  in  any  other 
sphere  make  complaint  respecting  our  poor  world.  In- 
tensely as  it  bums  with  life,  dizzy  as  our  thought  be- 
comes with  the  din  of  its  eager  passions,  and  the  cries 
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of  its  many  woes,  yet  from  the  nearest  station  that 
God's  universe  a£fords, — nay,  at  a  few  miles  beyond  its 
own  confines, — all  its  stormy  force,  its  crowded  cities,  the 
hreathless  hurry  and  ferment  of  its  nations,— the  whole 
iipparition  and  chorus  of  humanity,  is  still  and  motion- 
less as  death ;  gathered  all  and  lost  within  the  circum- 
ference of  a  dark  or  illumined  disk.  And  silent  as 
those  midnight  heavens  appear,  well  may  there  be, 
among  their  points  of  light,  some  one  that  thrills  with 
the  glow  of  our  lost  and  immortal  generations ;  busy 
with  the  fleet  movements,  and  happy  energies,  of  exist- 
once  more  vivid  than  our  own ;  where,  as  we  approach, 
we  might  catch  the  awful  voices  of  the  mighty  dead, 
and  the  sweeter  tones,  lately  heard  in  the  last  pain  and 
sorrow,  of  our  own  departed  ones. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  members  of  the  same  literal 
home  that  Christ  unites  in  one,  whether  in  earth  or 
heaven.  He  makes  the  good  of  every  age  into  a  glorioud 
family  of  the  children  of  God ;  and  inspires  them  with 
a  fellow-feeling,  whatever  the  department  of  service 
which  they  fill.  Discipleship  to  Christ  is  not  like  the 
partizanship  of  the  schools, — an  exclusive  devotion  to 
partial  truth,  an  exaggeration  of  some  single  phase  of 
human  life.  Keeping  us  ever  in  the  mental  presence 
of  the  divinest  wisdom  and  in  veneration  of  a  perfect 
goodness,  it  accustoms  us  to  the  aspect  of  every  grace 
that  can  adorn  and  consecrate  our  nature ;  trains  our 
perceptions  instantly  to  recognize  its  influence  or  to  feel 
its  want.  It  looks  with  an  eye  of  full  and  clear  aflection 
over  the  wide  circle  of  human  excellence.  Had  we  not 
been  followers  of  one,  whose  thoughts  were  often  deep 
and  mystic,  showing  how  simplicity  touches  upon 
wonder,  and  wonder  elevates  simplicity ;  we  might  have 
overlooked  the  high  problems  of  our  life,  and  held  in 
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light  esteem  the   souls  agitated  by  their  grandeur, 
perhaps  lost  in  their  profundity.     Had  we  not  sat  at  the 
feet  of  One,  before  whose  gentle  tones  and  patient  looks 
y  the  shrinking  child  and  the  repentant  woman  might 
feel  it  a  safe  and  healing  thing  to  stand,  we  might  have 
despised  that  faith  of  love  which,  in  being  feminine, 
does  not  cease  to  be  manly,  and  have  allowed  no  recess 
of  honour  in  our  hearts  to  the  apostles  of  meekness 
and  mercy.    Had  we  not  heard,  from  a  Master's  lips, 
the  blighting  severities  before  which  Pharisees  and 
hypocrites  flinched  and  stood  aghast,  we  might  have 
softened  unworthily  the  austere  claims  of  truth  and 
justice,  have  lost  the  healthy  horror  at  sin,  and  refused 
our  thanksgiving  to  the  patriots  and  prophets,  whose 
flashing  zeal  has  purified  the  atmosphere  of  this  world. 
And  were  it  not  for  the  words  so  infinitely  graceful,  and 
prayers  of  deepest  aspiration,  that  fell  from  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  the  very  soul  of  Christendom  would  have  been 
steeped  in  colours  far  less  fair :  we  might  never  have 
felt  how  soon  the  kindred  fountains  of  sanctity  and 
beauty  blend  together ;  and  have  denied  to  the  poet,  as 
the  priest  of  nature,  his  fit  alliance  with  the  priest  of 
faith.     But  thrown  as  we  are  into  reverence  for  no 
disproportioned  and   unfinished  soul,   we  cannot  but 
contract  a  catholic    sympathy   for  every  noble  form 
assumed  by  our  humanity.     Philosophy  and  art,  the 
statesman  and  the  bard,  the  reformer  and  the  saint,  all 
take  their  place  before  us  in  the  Providential  sphere, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  are  faithful  to  their  trust,, 
draw  from  us  an  admiring  recognition.     We  see  in  them 
selections  from  the  exhaustless  inspiration  of  the  in- 
finite wisdom ;  streaks  of  divine  illumination,  rushing 
in  through    the    cloud-openings  of  our  world.     No 
genuine  disciple  can  be  sceptical  as  to  the  existencOi  or 
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fastidious  in  the  acknowledgment,  of  any  true  worthi- 
ness. We  owe  it  largely  to  the  Aathor  of  our  faith , 
that  we  cannot  encounter  the  great  and  good  in  the 
generations  of  the  past,  without  affectionate  curiosity, 
and  even  strong  friendship.  Christ,  himself  the 
discemer  of  the  Samaritan's  goodness  and  the  alien's 
faith,  has  called  the  noble  dead  of  history  to  a  better 
life  than  they  had  before,  even  in  this  world :  their 
memory  is  dearer;  their  example,  more  productive; 
their  spirit,  more  profoundly  understood.  Thus  is  there 
a  fraternity  formed  that  disowns  the  restrictions  of 
place  and  time;  a  Church  of  Christ  that  passes  the 
bounds  of  Christendom :  and  though,  in  the  general 
chorus  of  great  souls,  disciples  only  can  well  apprehend 
the  theme  and  put  in  the  words,  yet  the  glorious 
voices  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  of  AlcaBus  and  Pindar, 
of  Aristides  and  Scipio,  of  Antoninus  and  Boethius, 
richly  mingle  as  preluding  or  supporting  instruments, 
filling  the  melody,  though  scarce  interpreting  the 
thought.  Nor  is  this  brotherhood  confined  even  by 
historic  bounds:  it  spreads  beyond  this  sphere  and 
makes  one  family  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  very  faith 
that  the  honoured  men  of  old  still  live,  and  carry  on 
elsewhere  the  appointed  work  of  fiiithful  minds,  un- 
speakably deepens  our  interest  in  them ;  forbids  us  to 
sigh  after  them  as  irrecoverable  images  of  the  past ; 
enrolls  them  among  our  contemporaries ;  and  from  the 
lights  of  memory  transfers  them  to  the  glories  of  hope. 
If  Pascal's  'thoughts'  are  not  half  published  yet,  but 
are  pondering  for  us  the  secrets  of  sublimer  themes :  if 
Shakespere's  genial  eye  is  withdrawn  from  the  stage  of 
life  only  that  it  may  read  the  drama  of  the  universe :  if 
Paul,  having  testified  for  what  a  Christ  he  lived,  shall 
yet  tell  us  with  what  a  gain  he  died  :   if  Isaiah's  harp 
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is  not  really  silent,  but  may  fill  us  soon  with  the  glow 
of  a  diviner  fire; — with  what  solemn  heart,  what 
reverential  hand,  shall  we  open  the  temporary  page  by 
which,  meanwhile,  they  speak  with  us  from  the  past ! 
Such  hope  tends  to  give  us  a  prompt  and  large  con- 
geniality with  them ;  to  cherish  the  healthful  affections 
which  are  domestic  in  every  place  and  obsolete  in  no 
time ;  to  prepare  us  for  entering  any  new  scene,  and 
joining  any  new  society  where  goodness,  truth,  and 
beauty  dwell.  . 

Even  this  wide  friendship  need  not  entirely  close  the  /<^;v*^'*''^-^ 
circle  of  our  fraternity.  Beyond  the  company  of  the 
great  and  good,  a  vast  and  various  crowd  is  scattered 
round :  no  line  must  be  drawn  which  they  are  forbid  to 
pass  :  some  span  of  sympathy  must  embrace  them  too. 
No  proud  mysteries,  no  secret  initiation,  guards  the 
entrance  to  the  Christian  brotherhood ;  even  wandering 
guilt  must  be  sought  for  and  brought  home ;  and  peni- 
tence that  sits  upon  the  steps  must  be  asked  to  come 
within  the  door.  Christ  will  not  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  '  whole  family,*  if  its  forlorn  and  outcast  members 
are  simply  put  away  in  selfish  shame,  and  no  gentle 
cai*e  is  spent  to  smooth  the  pathway  of  return.  He 
gives  to  some  a  present  joy  in  one  another :  he  denies 
to  none  a  hope  for  all.  The  aUiance  of  our  hearts  is 
itself  founded  on  the  kindred  in  our  being :  and  is  but 
the  actual  result  of  affections  not  impossible  to  any. 
The  affinities  of  nature  lie  deeper  than  the  sympathies 
of  taste ;  and  should  be  accepted  as  guarantees  for  the 
equal  tenderness  of  God,  amid  the  alienations  of  our 
foolish  passions.  And  whoever  will  take  to  heart,  how 
the  same  human  burthen  is  laid  on  all,  and  the  divine 
relief  so  nobly  used  by  some  is  for  awhile  so  sadly 
missed  by  more ;  how  much  resemblance  lurks  under 
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every  difference  between  man  and  man ;  how  small  a 
space  may  often  separate  the  decline  into  grievous 
failure  and  the  ascent  into  glorious  success;  must 
surely  feel  the  yearnings  of  a  fraternal  heart  towards  all 
who  have  borne  the  earthly  mission :  must  look  on 
the  apparition  and  disappearance  of  generation  after 
generation  on  this  scene  with  an  almost  domestic 
regret  and  household  pity  for  his  kind :  consoled  and 
elevated  by  the  trust,  that  men  and  nations  who  have 
performed  the  parts  of  shame  and  sorrow  here  are 
trained  to  nobler  and  more  natural  offices  elsewhere. 


XL. 

THE  SINGLE  AND  THE  EVIL  EYE. 


Matthew  yi.  22,  23. 

thb  lioht  of  thl  bodt  ib  the  etb :  if  trbrbforl  thiire  bte  bb 
sieolb,  tht  whole  bodt  shall  be  full  of  lioht  ;  but  if  thine 
etb  bb  byil,  tht  whole  bodt  shall  bb  full  of  dabkbb88.  if 
therefore  the  uoht  that  is  in  thbb  bb  darkness,  how  orbat 
ib  that  darkness  ! 

Great  indeed  !  because  it  not  only  hides  realities,  but 
produces  all  kinds  of  deceptive  unrealities;  to  the 
blinding  character  of  all  darkness,  adding  the  creative 
activity  of  light;  suppressing  the  clear  outline  and 
benign  face  of  things,  and  throwing  up  instead  their 
twisted  and  malignant  shadows.  This  is  the  difference, 
so  awfully  indicated  by  the  greatest  of  Seers  in  the 
words  just  cited,  between  the  evil  eye,  and  no  eye  at  all. 
The  latter  only  misses  what  there  is :  the  former 
surrounds  itself  by  what  is  not.  The  one  is  an  inno- 
cent privation,  that  makes  no  pretence  to  knowledge  of 
the  light :  the  other  is  a  guilty  delusion,  proud  of  its 
powers  of  vision,  and  applying  its  blind  organ  to  every 
telescope  with  an  air  of  superior  illumination.  The 
one  is  the  eye  simply  closed  in  sleep :  the  other,  staring 
with  nightmare,  and  burning  with  dreams;  whose 
strain  the  gloom  of  midnight  does  not  relieve,  and 
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whose  trooping  images  the  dawning  light  does  not  dis- 
perse. He  whose  very  light  has  become  darkness,  treats 
the  priyative  as  positive,  and  the  positive  as  privative ; 
he  sees  the  single,  doable,  and  the  double,  single  :  with 
him  nothing  is  infinite,  and  the  infinite  is  nothing. 
The  great  spectrum  of  truth  is  painted  backward,  and 
the  rainbow  of  promised  good  is  upside  down :  and 
while  he  cannot  espy  the  angel  standing  in  the  sun,  he 
can  read  the  smallest  print  by  the  pit-lights  of  Tophet, 
that  threaten  to  blind  the  spirits,  and  smoke  out  the 
stars.  .To  the  evil  eye  the  universe  is  not  simply 
hidden,  but  reversed. 

This  will  not  appear  strange  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders that  two  things  are  requisite  for  perception  of 
any  sort ;  viz.,  an  object,  and  an  instrument,  of  percep- 
tion ; — an  outward  thing,  and  an  inward  faculty.     Sun- 
shine is  of  no  use  in  an  eyeless  world ;  and  the  most 
sensitive  retina  is  wasted  in  the  datk.   The  impressions 
we  receive  are  the  result  of  a  relation  between  the  scene 
by  which  we  are  environed,  and  the  mind  with  which 
we  survey  it :  take  away  either  term  of  this  relation, 
and  the  other  disappears.    In  like  manner,  alter  the 
character  of  either  term,  and  the  relation  ceases   to 
be  the  same.    The  sweet  may  become  bitter,  not  only 
by  chemical  changes  in  the  substance,  but  by  the  sick 
palate  of  the  taster.    And  if  it  were  the  Creator's  will 
to  paint  afresh  the  spectacle  of  his  works  visible  from 
this  earth,  and  make  the  heavens  green  and  the  grass 
like  fire,   he  might  work  the  miracle,  either  by  re- 
vising the  laws  of  light  and  colour,  or  by  fitting  up 
our  visual  power  anew,  and  tinging  its  glass  with 
difierent  shades.    Nor  could  we  ever,  in  such  case, 
tell  which  it  was ;  our  consciousness  commencing  with 
the  efiect  and  not  reaching  back  to  the  cause.   Just  as 
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it  would  be,  if  all  our  measures  of  time  were  to  be 
simultaneously  accelerated  to  a  double  speed.  Under 
such  conditions,  an  apparent  revolution  would  take 
place  in  the  duration  of  all  phenomena.  It  would  seem, 
that  human  life  had  resumed  its  patriarchal  length,  and 
all  recent  history  would  appear  as  through  a  diminish- 
ing medium.  Nor  indeed  is  it  any  idle  fancy  that  such 
changes  are  possible.  We  even  feel  the  warning  touch 
of  them  day  by  day:  and  their  faint  breath,  like  a 
passing  chill  trespassing  from  the  invisible,  sweeps  by 
and  leaves  an  awe  on  thoughtful  hearts.  If  self-foYgetfuI 
activity,  or  the  lively  commerce  of  mind  with  mind,  can 
dwindle  hours  into  minutes,  while  a  dull  and  heavy 
sorrow  may  protract  a  night  into  an  age ;  if  the  dream 
of  a  few  instants  can  comprise  the  history  of  years ; — 
how  evident  is  it  that  our  apparent  time,  which  is  our 
real  life,  stretches  or  shrinks  with  the  variable  moods  of 
the  mind ;  that  not  only  does  the  way  we  go  become 
as  the  moist  meadow  or  the  parched  desert,  according 
as  we  gaze  through  the  cool  lens  of  a  pure  health,  or  the 
throbbing  eye  of  fever,  but  by  the  quicker  or  slower  pace 
of  thought,  we  may  be  made  to  fly  across  the  soft  grass 
of  our  refreshment,  or  crawl  over  the  hot  sands  of  our 
torture ;  that,  by  only  such  shifting  of  our  time-mea- 
sures as  occurs  in  each  night's  sleep,  a  thousand  years 
might  become  to  us  also  as  one  day,  or  one  day  as  a 
thousand  years ;  that  thus  the  smallest  element  of  joy 
or  w6e  might  be  multiplied  into  infinite  value,  and  a 
heaven  or  hell  be  constructed  from  the  feeling  dropped 
by  a  moment's  passing  wing !  Here,  at  least,  the  veil 
of  tender  mercy  becomes  transparent,  which  alone 
screens  us  from  a  lot  more  terrible  than  death. 

So  far  however  as  our  views  of  things  are  determined 
by  the  endowments  conceded  to  our  nature,  we  accept 
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them  with  a  calm  content.  We  know  indeed  that  God 
might  have  made  us  otherwise,  and  so  have  set  quite  a 
different  universe  hefore  us :  nor  have  we  the  smallest 
power  of  comparing  that  possible  system  of  phenomena 
with  this  actual,  so  as  to  demonstrate  which  of  them 
may  best  agree  with  the  truth  of  things.  This  is  a  matter 
which,  like  all  the  foundations  of  our  being,  must  rest 
on  fiaith :  it  is  one  of  our  very  roots,  which  we  cannot 
manufacture  for  ourselves  in  the  dry  light ; — which  we 
cannot  even  scrape  up  to  look  at,  how  it  lives ; — but 
which  insists  on  growing  down  into  the  darkness,  and 
spreading  its  fibres  through  the  subsoil  of  nature.  It 
is  plain,  that  if  our  faculties  were  in  themselves  inca- 
pable and  deceptive ;  or  if  they  were  hopelessly  vitiated 
by  secret  and  resistless  causes, — ^there  would  be  no  help 
for  us.  We  could  no  more  lift  ourselves  above  our  illu- 
sions and  perversions,  than  the  ape  could  raise  himself 
into  a  man,  or  the  man  into  an  angel.  We  cannot 
issue  &om  ourselves,  and  alight  upon  a  station  outside 
our  own  nature  :  that  nature  is  with  us  when  we  judge 
it,  and  does  but  pass  sentence  on  itself.  We  cannot 
think  of  the  laws  of  thought,  but  by  remaining  within 
them ;  or  estimate  what  we  know,  except  as  an  element 
of  knowledge.  However  often  the  drop  may  turn  itself 
inside  out,  and  circulate  its  particles  from  centre  to 
surface,  and  from  pole  to  pole,  it  remains  the  same 
constant  sphere,  reflecting  the  same  vault  that  hangs 
over  it,  and  yielding  to  the  same  attractions  stirring 
within  it.  And  while  there  would  be  no  help  for  such 
human  incapacity,  there  could  be  no  consciousness  of 
it.  To  be  conscious  of  it,  would  be  to  escape  it, — ^to 
have  a  rule  of  judgment  exempted  from  its  operation ; 
for,  he  who  sees  that  he  has  missed  the  truth,  misses 
it  no  more.    Faith  therefore  in  our  own  faculties,  as 
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God  has  given  them,  is  st  the  very  basiB  of  all  know- 
ledge and  belief,  on  things  bnman  or  divine ; — an  act 
of  primitive  religion,  so  inevitable  that  vrithoat  it  seep- 
ticism  itself  cannot  even  begin,  bat  wanders  abont 
throngh  the  inane,  in  fruitless  search  for  a  point  on 
which  to  hang  its  first  sophistic  thread.  And  each  one 
of  our  natural  powers  is  to  be  implicitly  trusted  within 
its  own  sphere,  and  not  beyond  it :  the  senses,  as  re- 
porters of  the  outward  world ;  the  nnderstanding,  in 
the  ascertainment  of  laws  and  the  interpretation  of 
nature ;  the  reason  and  conscience,  in  the  ordering  of 
life,  the  discernment  of  God,  and  the  following  of  re- 
ligion. Whoever  tries  to  shake  their  anthority,  as  the 
ultimate  appeal  in  their  several  concerns,  though  he 
may  think  himself  a  saint,  is  in  fact  an  infidel.  Who- 
ever pretends  that  anything  can  be  above  them, — be  it 
a  hook  or  a  chnrch, — is  secretly  cutting  up  all  belief  by 
the  roots.  Whoever  tells  me  that  prophet  or  apostle 
set  himself  above  them,  and  contradicted,  instead  of 
reverently  interpreting  and  rendering  audible,  the  whis- 
pers of  the  highest  sonl,  is  chargeable  with  fixing  on 
the  messengers  of  God  the  sure  sign  of  impostnre  or  of 
wildnoss.  To  tell  me,  with  warnings  against  my  erring 
faculties,  that  a  thing  is  divine  which  offends  my  de- 
voutest  perception  of  the  true  and  holy ; — as  well  might 
yon  persuade  me  to  admire  the  sweetness  of  a  discord 
by  abusing  my  sense  of  hearing,  or  to  prefer  a  sign- 
board to  a  Baffaelle  by  ennmerating  optical  illusions 
and  preaching  on  the  imperfectiona  of  sight.  Amid 
the  clamour  of  dissonant  theologies,  let  as  sit  then, 
with  a  composed  love,  at  the  feet  of  him  who  pointed 
to  the  way, — which  no  doubt  can  darken  and  no  know- 
ledge close, — of  teeing  Qod  throvgk  purity  of  heart. 
That  clear  and  single  eye,  filling  the  soul  with  light ; — 
B  hS 
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what  is  it  bat  the  open  Thought  and  Conscience  by 
which  the  truth  of  heaven  streams  in  ?    And  does  not 
Jesus  appeal  to  this  as  our  only  rescue  from  utter  dark- 
ness and  spiritual  eclipse  ?    If  so,  then  men  can  see 
for  themselves  in  things  divine.    They  are  not  required 
to  take  on  trust  a  rule  of  life  and  faith,  in  which  they 
would  discern  no  authority  and  feel  no  confidence,  were 
it  not  for  the  seal  it  professes  to  carry,  and  the  affidavit 
with  which  it  is  superscribed.    A  system,  indeed,  be- 
friended on  the  mere  strength  of  its  letters  of  recom- 
mendation misses  everything  divine.     A  rule  which 
cannot  authorize  itself  is  no  rule  of  duty,  no  source  of 
obligation ;  but,  at  best,  only  a  maxim  of  policy  and 
instruction  to  self-interest.     Till  it  touches  us  with  its 
internal  sanctity  and  excellence,  and  we  can  no  longer 
neglect  it  without  shame  and  remorse  as  well  as  fear, 
our  adoption  of  it  is  not  moral,  but  mimetic :  we  imi- 
tate the  things  which  may  be  duty  to  persons  who  have 
a  conscience,  but  which  are  no  duty  to  us.    If  Christ 
alone  had  personal  and  first-hand  discernment  of  the 
truth  and  authority  of  Christianity,  and  all  other  men 
have  to  take  it  solely  on  his  word,  then  Christianity 
wholly  ceases  to  be  a  Religion,  and  the  compliance  with 
it  becomes  a  mere  simial  observance  of  the  movements 
of  a  great  posture-master  of  the  soul.    It  is  as  if  Ood 
had  sent  one  solitary  being  gifted  with  eyesight  into  a 
world  of  the  blind,  to  teach  them  to  act  a«  though  they 
could  see ;  groping  about  5n  dark  places  and  shading 
their  faces  in  a  blaze :  in  which  case,  the  actions,  pro- 
ceeding from  no  vision,  would  have  no  meaning,  and 
though  displaying  docility,  would  border  on  foolishness 
and  hypocrisy.     Turn  the  matter  as  we  may,  it  will 
appear  that  the  fullest,  most  unqualified  admission  of  a 
moral  and  rational  nature  in  man,  whose  decisions  no 
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external  power  can  overrule,  and  which  constitutes 
God's  ever  open  court  for  trying  the  claims  of  scripture 
and  prophecy,  no  less  than  of  philosophy,  is  the  prime 
requisite  of  all  devout  faith  ;  wiihout  which,  duty  loses 
its  sacredness,  revelation  its  significance,  and  God  him- 
self his  authority. 

Though,  however,  our  first  act  of  faith  must  be  an 
implicit  trust  in  the  powers  through  which  alone  divine 
things  are  apprehensible  by  us,  it  must  be  a  trust  in 
the  intrinsic  nature  which  God  has  given  them,  not  in 
the  actual  state  to  which  we  may  have  reduced  them. 
They  are  liable  to  the  same  law  as  the  inferior  endow- 
ments which  connect  us  with  material  things ;  attaining 
clearness  and  precision  with  faithful  use  ;  vitiated  and 
discoloured  by  abuse ;  benumbed  and  confused  by  dis- 
use. The  eye  that  bad  been  long  closed  in  privation 
opened  at  first  with  so  little  discernment  as  to  see 
*  men  like  trees,  walking.'  And  the  soul  shut  up  from 
earnest  meditation,  and  drowsy  amid  the  heavenly  light 
to  which  it  should  direct  its  patient  gaze,  is  likely  to 
see  God,  like  Fate,  sleeping ;  or,  like  a  ghost,  unreal ; 
or,  like  the  master-builder,  retreating  from  the  ship  he 
has  launched  upon  the  waves ;  or,  like  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun,  a  patch  of  darkness  perforating  the  heavens, 
where  once  looked  forth  a  glorious  orb,  *  of  this  great 
world  both  eye  and  soul.*  Surely  it  is  a  truth  of  per- 
sonal experience,  that  our  views  of  God,  of  the  life  we 
live,  of  the  world  we  occupy,  materially  change  accord- 
ing to  the  caprices  of  our  own  mind.  When  the  spirits 
are  sinking,  and  the  press  of  the  world  arises  in  its 
strength;  when  the  will  trembles  and  faints  beneath 
its  load,  and  the  hours  seem  to  dash  exulting  by  and 
leave  us  at  a  cruel  distance  ;  when  the  presence  of  more 
energetic  and  devoted  souls  fills  us  with  a  sorrowing 
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reverence,  and  hnmbles  ii8  to  the  dust  with  self- 
reproach  ;  when  the  silent  shadow  of  lost  opportunity 
sits  cold  upon  us,  and  the  memory  of  misspent  moments 
drips  upon  the  sad  heart,  like  rain-drops  from  the 
wintry  boughs ; — ^then,  no  peace  of  God,  no  tranquil 
order  of  life,  no  free  and  open  affection,  seems  possible 
again  :  the  bow  of  hope  has  fled  from  heaven,  and  the 
green  sod  of  the  earth  is  elastic  to  our  feet  no  more : 
the  very  universe  seems  stricken  with  a  rod  of  dis- 
appointment that  has  turned  it  into  lead :  and  Provi- 
dence either  vanishes  utterly  from  our  view,  or  appears 
to  us  as  a  hard  taskmaster,  that  lashes  a  jaded  strength, 
and  lays  on  us  a  burden  greater  than  we  can  bear. 
At  other  times,  when  perhaps  some  affliction  casts  us 
down,  or  some  call  of  arduous  duty  startles  us,  we  have 
clearness  enough  left  to  pray  with  a  mighty  and  up- 
lifted heart.  God  seems  to  behold  the  silence  of  our 
surrender,  and  snatches  us  up  into  his  infinite  deliver- 
ance. The  soul  retreats  within,  and  sees  his  light :  it 
spreads  without,  and  feels  his  power.  We  can  put  our 
heel  on  toil  and  fear,  and  move  over  them  with  the 
spring  of  resolution.  A  glory  spreads  over  the  clouds 
of  sorrow,  that  makes  them  majestic  as  the  serene  and 
open  sky :  they  hang  over  us  as  a  canopy  of  heavenly 
fire,  the  hiding-place  of  a  thunder  that  terrifies  us  not; 
.  or  as  the  piled  mountains  of  a  sublimer  world,  in  whose 
*  awful  valleys  we  would  abide,  though  threatened  by  the 
I  roar  of  the  avalanche,  and  the  advancing  glacier  of  in- 
<  evitable  death.  The  things  so  huge  to  the  microscopic 
eye  of  care  retreat  into  infinite  littleness  before  the 
sweep  of  a  more  comprehensive  vision.  Whole  floods 
of  trouble,  peopled  with  terrors,  become  as  dew-drops  on 
the  grass :  and  the  very  earth  itself,  with  its  crowd  of 
struggling  interests,  appears  as  a  calm  orb  floating  in 
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the  deeps  of  heaven.  Moments  like  these  occnr  in  the 
history  of  all  tried  and  faithful  minds ;  and  comprise 
within  them  a  larger  portion  of  existence  than  years 
of  the  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping,  the  bargaining 
and  book-keeping,  which  men  call  life.  They  are  the 
beacons  and  landmarks  of  our  spiritual  way,  often 
remaining  visible  over  long  reaches  of  our  career.  Nor 
do  they  stand  alone,  to  show  how  our  own  mood  affects, 
for  better  or  worse,  the  views  we  take  of  things  above 
us.  Let  a  man  go  suddenly  from  the  meal  of  luxury 
to  the  deathbed  of  selfishness,  where  no  love  lingers 
and  tears  only  pretend  to  flow :  let  him  pass  from  the 
sense  of  animal  enjoyment  to  the  spectacle  of  animal 
extinction ; — and  he  will  inevitably  believe  in  annihila- 
tion. The  saintly  words  of  everlasting  hope  will  be  as 
a  strange  jargon  in  his  ears :  the  death-rattle  on  the 
bed  will  put  out  all  the  silent  possibilities  of  eternity : 
he  will  shake  off  the  remembrance  of  them  as  the 
remnants  of  a  troubled  dream ;  and  return,  with  a  shrug, 
to  the  table  of  his  enjoyment,  to  '  eat  and  drink,  since 
to-morrow  he  dies.'  But  only  let  the  heart  beat  with 
love,  and  the  eye  look  upon  the  scene  through  the 
perspective  of  an  infinite  sorrow :  let  it  be  the  child, 
catching  the  last  accents  of  a  parent  venerated  for 
richness  of  wisdom  and  greatness  of  life;  or  the 
parents,  resigning  the  child  whose  infancy  is  the  most 
graceful  picture  in  their  memory,  to  whose  opening 
wonder  they  have  held  the  guiding  hand,  whose  expand- 
ing reason  they  have  sought  to  fill  with  order  and  with 
light,  whose  deepening  earnestness  of  duty  and  trust 
of  pure  affection  has  revived  their  fainting  will,  and 
refreshed  them  with  a  thankfril  mind :  and  do  you  think 
that  any  doubt  will  linger  there  ?    Do  you  suppose 
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that  that  father  or  that  child  will  be  baried  in  the  earth 
or  sea? — can  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  by  mountains  of 
dust,  or  the  waves  of  any  unfathomable  ocean  ?  Ah 
no !  All  matter  becomes  transparent  to  inextinguish- 
able light  like  this :  and  soil,  and  air,  and  water,  and 
time,  and  the  realm  of  death,  must  let  this  lamp  of  God 
shine  through :  and  we  follow  it  as  it  recedes  in  the 
holy  darkness :  till  we  too  await  the  divine  hand,  and 
hope,  with  that  help,  to  overtake  it  once  again.  Nay, 
can  any  one  deny,  that  it  is  often  possible  to  foreknow  a 
man's  moral  and  religious  faith  by  mere  acquaintance 
with  the  general  temper  of  his  mind  ? — that  even  his 
outward  professions  themselves  go  for  little  with  us,  if 
they  are  violently  at  variance  with  this  natural  expecta- 
tion ?  It  is  useless  to  tell  me,  of  a  libertine  and 
Epicurean,  that  he  believes  in  the  Divine  Rule,  and  is 
a  devout  worshipper  at  church.  I  know  him  to  be  an 
atheist  by  a  surer  mark  than  words  and  postures, — by 
a  necessity  of  corrupted  nature,  which  can  only  be 
reversed  by  a  renovated  life.  Nor  need  you  try  to 
persuade  me  that  a  soul  pure,  tender,  merciful,  lias  any 
real  faith  in  a  relentless  Hell,  where  the  cry  of  penitence 
can  avail  no  more.  Such  things  may  stand  written  in 
creeds  which  those  gentle  lips  may  still  repeat :  but  let 
the  heretic  friend  or  son  die  away  from  her  arms,  and 
she  will  find  some  divine  excuse  for  keeping  the  tor- 
ment far  away.  The  eye  of  love  is  too  clear  and  single, 
to  allow  of  the  light  that  is  in  it  becoming  so  dread  a 
darkness  as  that  impossible  faith. 

Such  then  as  the  man  is,  such  is  his  belief:  and  the 
fiidth  to  which  he  bears  his  testimony,  testifies  in  return 
of  him.  He  sees  such  things  as  his  soul  is  qualified  to 
show  him ;  nor  can  he  describe  the  prospect  before  him 
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without  betraying  the  direction  to  which  his  window 
turns.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  truth  and  falsehood 
are  ihus  rendered  arbitrary  and  precariously  distin- 
guished ;  that,  as  there  is  a  different  interpretation  of 
life  and  discernment  of  God  for  every  temper  of  the 
mind,  all  are  probable  alike,  and  none  deserving  of  our 
trust.  It  would  be  so.  if  we  were  always  imprisoned  in 
the  same  temper,  and  unable  to  compare  it  with  another; 
or  if,  on  the  admission  of  such  comparison,  we  could 
perceive  no  ground  of  difference,  no  reason  of  prefer- 
ence. But  we  are  ever  passing  from  mood  to  mood  of 
thought ;  and  it  is  not  hidden  from  us  which  are  sound 
And  worthy,  which  are  corrupt  and  mean.  We  know 
our  shameful  from  our  noble  hours;  and  we  cannot 
honestly  pretend  to  confide  in  the  insinuations  of  the 
one,  as  we  do  in  the  inspirations  of  the  other.  Who 
can  a£fect  unconsciousness  of  the  times  when  the  cli- 
mate of  his  soul  is  dull  and  stagnant,  and  thick  with 
fog ;  and  when  it  is  clear  and  fresh,  and  eager  to  trans- 
mit the  light?  Who  can  presume  to  compare  the 
murky  doubts  and  damp  short-sightedness  of  the  one, 
with  the  sunny  outlook  and  far  horizon  of  the  other ; 
or  ask,  in  good  faith,  ^  how  do  I  know  which  of  these 
views  is  true  V  So  long  as  the  cloud  does  not  fixedly 
close  upon  the  heart,  but  light  enough  darts  in  to  show 
us  the  intermediate  darkness,  excuse  is  shut  out,  and 
hope  remains.  The  slightest  opening  left  may  be  en- 
larged ;  Heaven  will  look  in,  and  may  melt  the  margin 
as  it  passes  through.  Whoever  will  reverence  the 
glimpses  of  his  better  mind  shall  find  them  multiplied; 
and  even  whilst  they  pass,  they  may  be  rich  in  revela- 
tions. Faithfully  used,  the  momentary  transit  may 
expound  an  everlasting   truth;    and  by    predicting. 
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may  procure,  the  recurrence  of  like  happy  instants* 
Ashamed  of  no  pure  love,  distrustfiil  of  no  worthy 
aspiration,  forgetful  of  no  clear  insight  once  granted  to 
the  soul,  we  shall  find  the  weight  of  gloom  and  fear 
fieist  break  away,  and  beneath  the  open  hemisphere  of 
faith  shall  bend  in  the  worship  of  joy,  and  say,  ^  Thou 
art  light,  and  in  thee  is  no  darkness  at  all.' 


THE  SEVEN  SLEEPEBS. 


ISAUB  ZLTL   9,   10. 

BnfSXBBB  TBI  FOBXIB  TBIHGS  07  OLD.  fOB  I  AM  OOD,  AHD  THIBl  18 
HOVB  BLSB  :  I  AM  60D,  ABD  TBBBS  IB  BOBB  LDLB  KB  ;  DBOLABIVO  THB 
BBB  7B0M  THB  BBOIBKIKO,  AKD  7B0M  ABOIBBT  TI1CB8  THB  TBIBOS 
TBAT   ABB  BOT  TBT  DONB  !  flATIBO,   XT  00UH8BL  SHALL  8TABD. 

The  fictions  of  popular  piety  are  usually  inconstant 
and  local.  But  tiiere  is  a  legend  of  the  early  Chris- 
tianity, whose  ready  acceptance  within  a  few  years  of 
its  origin  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  wide  di£Etision 
through  every  country  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Thames; 
— a  legend  which  has  spread  over  West  and  East  from 
the  centres  of  Bome  and  Byzantium :  which  you  may 
hear  in  Russia  or  in  Abyssinia;  mi  which,  having 
seized  on  the  ardent  fancy  of  Mohammed,  is  found  in 
the  Koran,  and  is  as  familiar  to  the  Arab  and  the 
Moor,  as  to  the  Spaniard  and  the  Ghreek. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  resident  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  near  Ephesus  was  in  want  of  build- 
ing-stone to  raise  some  cottages  and  granaries  on  his 
&rm.  His  fields  sloped  up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in 
which  he  directed  his  slaves  to  open  a  quarry.  In 
obeying  his  orders  they  found  a  spacious  cavern,  whose 
mouth  was  blocked  up  with  masses  of  rock  artificially 
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piled.  On  remoying  these,  they  were  startled  by  a  dog, 
suddenly  leaping  np  from  the  interior.  Venturing  far- 
ther in,  to  a  spot  on  which  the  sunshine,  no  longer 
excluded,  directly  fell,  they  discovered,  just  turning  as 
from  sleep,  and  dazzled  with  the  light,  seven  young 
men  of  dress  and  aspect  so  strange,  that  the  slaves 
were  terrified,  and  fled.  The  slumberers,  on  rising, 
found  themselves  ready  for  a  meal ;  and,  the  cave  being 
open,  one  of  them  set  out  for  the  city  to  buy  food.  On 
his  way  through  the  familiar  country  (for  he  was  a 
native  of  Ephesus)  a  thousand  surprises  struck  him. 
The  road  over  which  yesterday's  persecution  had  driven 
him  was  turned;  the  landmarks  seemed  shifted,  and 
gave  a  twisted  pattern  to  the  fields:  on  the  green 
meadow  of  the  Cayster  had  sprung  up  a  circus  and  a 
mill.  Two  soldiers  were  seen  approaching  in  the  dis- 
tance :  hiding  himself  till  they  were  past,  lest  they 
should  be  emissaries  of  imperial  intolerance,  he  ob- 
served that  the  accoutrements  were  fantastic,  the  em- 
blems of  Decius  were  not  there,  the  words  that  dropped 
from  their  talk  were  in  a  strange  dialect,  and  in  their 
friendly  company  was  a  Christian  presbyter.  From  a 
rising  ground,  he  looked  down  the  river  to  the  base  of 
Diana's  hill ;  and  lo !  the  great  temple, — the  world- 
wide wonder, — ^was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Arrived  at 
the  city,  he  found  its  grand  gate  surmounted  by  a  cross. 
In  the  streets,  rolling  with  new-shaped  vehicles  filled 
with  theatrical-looking  people,  the  very  noises  seemed 
to  make  a  foreign  hum*  He  could  suppose  himself  in 
a  city  of  dreams ;  only  that  here  and  there  appeared  a 
house,  all  whose  rooms  within  he  certainly  knew ;  with 
an  aspect,  however,  among  the  rest,  curiously  dull  and 
dwindled  as  in  a  new  window  looks  an  old  pane,  pre- 
served  for  some  lino  scratched  by  poet  or  by  sage. 
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Before  his  errand  is  quite  forgot,  he  enters  a  bread- 
shop  to  make  his  purchase ;  offers  the  silver  coin  of 
Decius  in  payment ;  when  the  baker,  whose  astonish- 
ment was  akeady  manifest  enough,  can  restrain  his 
suspicions  no  longer ;  but  arrests  his  customer  as  the 
owner  of  unlawful  treasure,  and  hurries  him  before  the 
city  court.  There  he  tells  his  tale:  that  with  his 
Christian  companions  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cave 
from  the  horrors  of  the  Decian  persecution ;  had  been 
pursued  thither,  and  built  in  for  a  cruel  death;  had 
fallen  asleep  till  wakened  by  the  returning  sun,  let  in 
again  by  some  friendly  and  unhoped-for  hand;  and 
crept  back  into  the  town  to  procure  support  for  life  in 
their  retreat.  And  there  too,  in  reply,  he  hears  a  part 
of  the  history  which  he  cannot  tell :  that  Decius  had 
been  dethroned  by  Death  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and 
Paganism  by  the  Truth  full  one :  that,  while  heaven 
has  wrapped  him  in  mysterious  sleep,  the  earth's  face, 
in  its  features  physical  and  moral,  had  been  changed : 
that  empire  had  shifted  its  seat  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Bosphorus :  that  the  Temple  had  yielded  to  the  Church ; 
the  demons  of  mythology  to  the  saints  and  martyrs  of 
Christendom ;  and  that  he  who  had  quitted  the  city  in 
the  third  century,  returned  to  it  in  ihejifth,  and  stood 
under  the  Christian  protection  of  the  second  Theodosius. 
It  is  added,  that  the  Ephesian  clergy  and  their  people 
were  conducted  by  the  confessor  to  the  cave,  exchanging 
wonders  as  they  conversed  by  the  way;  and  that  the 
seven  sleepers,  having  attested  in  their  persons  the 
preserving  hand  of  God,  and  re-told  the  story  of  their 
life,  and  heard  snatches  of  the  news  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  gave  their  parting  blessing  to  the  multi- 
tude, and  sank  in  the  silence  of  natural  death. 
For  the  purpose  of  mental  experiment,  fable  is  as 
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good  as  fact.  To  reveal  our  nature  to  itself,  it  is  often 
more  effectual  for  the  imagination  to  go  out  upon  a 
fiction,  than  for  the  memory  to  absorb  a  chronicle. 
When  the  citizens  and  the  sleepers  met,  each  was  awe- 
struck at  the  other ;  yet  no  one  had  been  conscious  of 
anything  awful  in  himself.  The  youths,  startled  by  the 
police  of  Paganism,  had  risen  up  from  dinner,  leaving 
their  wine  untasted ;  and  on  arriving  breathless  at  their 
retreat,  laid  themselves  down,  dusty,  weary,  ordinary 
creatures  enough.  They  resume  the  thread  of  being 
where  it  hung  suspended ;  and  are  greeted  everywhere 
with  the  uplifted  hands,  and  shrinking  touch,  of  devout 
amazement.  And  the  busy  Ephesians  had  dressed 
themselves  that  morning,  and  swept  their  shops,  and 
run  down  to  the  office  and  the  dock,  with  no  idea  that 
they  were  not  the  most  commonplace  of  mortals,  pushing 
through  a  toilsome  and  sultry  career.  They  are  stopped 
mid-day  to  be  assured,  that  their  familiar  life  is  an  in- 
credible romance,  that  their  city  is  steeped  in  visionary 
tints,  and  they  themselves  are  as  moving  apparitions. 
And  they  are  told  this,  when  they  cannot  laugh  at  it,  or 
brush  it,  like  Sunday  memories,  away.  For  who  are 
they  that  say  such  things,  gazing  into  them  with  full, 
deep  eyes?  Counterparts  in  their  looks  of  all  the 
marvels  they  profess  to  see ; — ^proofs  that  the  old,  dead 
times  were  once  alive,  warm  with  young  passions, 
noble  with  young  faith ;  astir  with  limbs  that  could  be 
weary,  and  hiding  sorrows  whose  sob  and  cry  might  be 
overheard.  Would  not  the  men,  returning  to  their 
homes,  be  conscious  of  understanding  life  anew? 
Would  they  not  look  down  upon  their  children,  and  up 
at  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors,  with  a  perception 
from  which  a  cloud  had  cleared  away?  Would  the. 
fashion  of  the  drawing-room,  the  convention  of  the 
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dnb,  the  gossip  of  the  exchange,  retain  all  their  absorb* 
ing  interest ;  and  the  wrestlings  of  doubt  and  dnty,  the 
sighs  of  reason,  the  conflicts  of  affection,  the  nearness 
of  God,  spoken  of  by  prophets  in  the  trance  of  in- 
spiration, and  by  the  chnrch  in  its  prayer  of  faith,  appear 
any  more  as  idle  words?  No;  the  revelation  of  a 
reality  in  the  Past,  would  produce  the  feeling  of  an 
unreality  in  the  Present.  Many  invisible  things  would 
shape  themselves  forth,  as  with  a  solid  surface,  reflect- 
ing the  heavenly  light,  and  sleeping  in  the  colours  of 
pure  truth :  many  visible  things  would  melt  in  films 
away,  and  retreat  like  the  escaping  vista  of  a  dream. 
When  the  people's  anthem  went  up  on  the  Sabbath 
morningy  *  0  God  of  our  fathers ! '  that  grave,  his- 
toric cry  would  not  seem  to  set  his  spirit  far,  but  to 
bring  it  overhanging  through  the  very  spaces  of  the 
dome  above.  When  the  holy  martyrs  were  named  with 
the  glory  of  affectionate  praise,  their  silent  forms  would 
seem  to  group  themselves  meekly  round.  And  when 
the  upper  life  of  saints  and  sages, — of  suffering  taken 
in  its  patience  and  goodness  in  its  prime,  of  the  faithful 
parent  and  the  Christ-like  child,  was  mentioned  with  a 
modest  hope,  it  would  appear  no  fabled  island,  for  which 
the  eye  might  stretch  across  the  sea  in  vain,  but  a 
visible  range  of  everlasting  hills,  whose  outline  of  awful 
beauty  is  already  steadfast  above  the  deep* 

Now  whence  would  spring  an  influence  like  this? 
what  source  must  we  assign  to  the  power  which  such 
incident  would  have  exerted  over  its  witnesses  ?  The 
essence  of  it  is  simply  this :  the  Past  stood  up  in  the 
face  of  the  Present,  and  spake  with  it :  and  they  found 
each  other  out :  and  each  learned,  that  he  beheld  the 
other  with  true  eye,  and  himself  with  false.  The 
lesson  is  not  set  beyond  our  reach.    No  miracle  indeed 
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is  sent  to  teach  it ;  no  grotesque  extracts  from  bygone 
centaries  walk  about  among  us.  But  our  ties  with 
other  days  are  not  broken ;  fragments  of  them  stand 
around  us;  notices  of  them  lie  before  us.  The  re- 
cesses of  time  are  not  hopelessly  dark ;  opened  by  the 
hand  of  labour,  and  penetrated  by  the  light  of  reason, 
their  sleeping  forms  will  rise  and  re-enter  our  liying 
world,  and  in  showing  us  what  they  have  been,  disclose 
to  us  what  we  are.  The  legendary  youths  are  but  the 
impersonations  of  history ;  and  their  visit  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  but  a  parable  of  the  relation  between  historical 
perception  and  religious  faith. 

The  great  end,  yet  the  great  difficulty,  of  religion  is, 
so  to  analyze  our  existence  for  us,  as  to  distinguish  its 
essential  spirit  from  its  casual  forms,  the  real  from  the 
apparent,  the  transient  from  the  eternal.  Experience 
mixes  them  all  up  together,  and  arranges  nothing 
according  to  its  worth.  The  dress  that  clothes  the 
body,  and  the  body  that  clothes  the  soul,  appear  in 
such  invariable  conjunction,  and  become  so  much  the 
signs  of  one  another,  that  all  run  into  one  object,  and 
tempt  us  to  exaggerate  the  trivial  and  depreciate  the 
great.  That  which  a  man  has,  and  that  which  he  is, 
move  about  together,  and  live  in  the  same  house ;  till 
our  fancy  and  our  &ith  grow  too  indolent  to  separate 
them;  we  fasten  him  to  his  possessions,  and  when 
they  are  dropped  in  death,  think  that  he  has  gone  to 
nought.  It  is  the  business  of  faith  to  see  all  tlungs  in 
thefr  intrinsic  value :  it  is  the  work  of  experience  to 
thrust  them  on  us  in  accidental  combinations:  and 
hence  the  flattering,  sceptical,  blinding  influence  of  a 
passive  and  unresisted  experience.  Hence  it  is  that 
time  is  apt  to  take  away  a  truth  for  each  one  that  he 
gives,  and  rather  to  change  our  wisdom  than  to  increase 
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it;  and  while  foresight  assuredly  comes  to  the  man, 
insight  will  often  tarry  with  the  child.  When  the  eye 
first  looks  on  life,  it  is  not  to  stndy  its  successions,  but 
to  rest  upon  its  picture :  its  loveliness  is  discerned  be- 

sfore  its  order :  its  aspect  is  interpreted,  while  its  policy 
is  quite  unknown.  Our  early  years  gaze  on  all  things 
through  the  natural  glass  of  beauty  and  afiection,  which 
in  religion  is  the  instrument  of  truth.  But  soon  it  gets 
dimmed  by  the  breath  of  usage,  which  adheres  to  all 
except  natures  the  most  pure  and  fine :  and  a  cold  cloud 
darkens  the  whole  universe  before  us.  Day  by  day,  the 
understanding  sees  more,  the  imagination  less,  in  the 
scene  around  us ;  till  it  seems  all  made  up  of  soil  to 
grow  our  bread,  and  clay  to  build  our  house :  and  we. 
become  impatient,  if  any  one  pretends  to  find  in  it  the 
depth  which  its  atmosphere  has  lost  to  us,  and  the 
grandeur  which  has  faded  from  our  view.  We  dwell 
in  this  world,  like  dull  serfs  in  an  Alpine  land ;  who 
are  attached  indeed  to  their  home  with  the  strong  in- 
stincts of  men  cut  off  from  much  intercourse  with  their 
kind,  and  whose  passions,  wanting  diffusion,  acquire  a 
local  intensity ;  who  therefore  sigh  in  absence  for  their 
mountains,  as  the  Arab  for  his  desert ;  but  in  whom 
there  is  no  sense  of  the  glories  amid  which  they  live ; 
who  wonder  what  the  traveller  comes  to  see ;  who  in 
the  valleys  close  by  the  glacier,  and  echoing  with  the 
torrent,  observe  only  the  timber  for  their  fuel,  and  the 
paddock  for  their  kine.  We  are  often  the  last  to  see 
how  noble  are  our  opportunities,  to  feel  how  inspiring  the 
voices  that  call  us  to  high  duties  and  productive  sacri- 

'^  fice :  and  while  we  loiter  on  in  the  track  of  drowsy  habit, 
esteeming  our  lot  common  and  profiane,  better  hearts 
are  looking  on,  burning  within  them  to  stand  on  the 
spot  where  we  stand,  to  seize  its  hopes,  and  be  true  to 
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all  its  sacredness.    It  is  an  abuse  of  the  blessings  of 
experience,  when  it  thns  stupifies  ns  with  its  benumbing 
touch,  and  in  teaching  us  a  human  lesson,  persuades 
us  to  unlearn  a  divine.     The  great  use  of  custom  is  to 
teach  us  what  to  expect,  to  familiarize  us  with  the  order 
of  events  from  day  to  day,  that  we  may  compute  our 
way  aright,  and  know  how  to  rule  whatever  lies  beneath 
our  hand.     This  is  the  true  school  for  the  active,  work- 
ing will.     But  for  the  thoughtful,  wondering  affections, 
a  higher  discipline  is  needed  ;  an  excursion  beyond  the 
limits  where  the  senses  stop,  into  regions  where  usage, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  drops  behind ;   where  the 
beaten  ways  of  expectation  disappear,  and  we  must  find 
the  sun-path  of  faith  and  reason,  or  else  be  lost.     Only 
by  baffled   anticipation  do  we  learn  to  revere  what  is 
above  our  hand :   and  custom   must  break  in   pieces 
before  us,  if  we  are  to  keep  right  the  everlasting  love 
within  us,  as  well  as  the  transient  life  without.     Sur- 
rendering itself  to  habit  alone,  the  mind  takes  step  by 
step  right  on,  intent  on  the  narrow  strip  of  its  own 
time,  and  seeing  nothing  but  its  linear  direction.     But 
brought  to  the  untrodden  mountain-side,  it  is  arrested 
by  the  open  ground,  and  challenged  by  the  very  silence, 
and  compelled  to  look  abroad  in  space,  and  see  the  fresh, 
wide  world  of  God ;  where  all  roads  have  vanished,  ex- 
cept the  elemental  highways  of  nature, — the  sweep  of 
storm-felled  pines,  and  the  waving-line  where  melted 
waters  flow.     Now,  in  shaking  off  the  heavy  dreams  of 
custom,  and  waking  us  up  from  the  swoon  so  fatal  to 
piety,  religion  receives  the  greatest  aid  from  history ; 
and  though  they  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  opposite  offices, 
they  only  divide  between  them  the  very  same.     B.eligion 
strips  the  costume  from  the  life  that  is :  History  restores 
the  costume  to  the  life  that  was :  and  by  this  double 
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action  we  learn  to  feel  sensibly,  where  the  mere  dress 
ends  and  the  tme  life  begins ;  how  much,  thievish  time 
may  steal,  and  corroding  age  reduce  to  dross ;  and  what 
treasure  there  is,  which  no  thief  approacheth  or  moth 
corrupteib.  Those  who  are  shut  up  in  the  present, 
either  by  involuntary  ignorance,  or  by  voluntary  devo- 
tion to  its  immediate  interests,  contract  a  certain  slow- 
ness of  imagination,  most  fatal  both  to  wisdom  and  to 
faith.  Bestrained  in  every  direction  by  agglutination 
to  the  type  of  personal  experience,  their  thought  cannot 
pass  beyond  vulgar  and  material  rules ;  cannot  believe 
in  any  aspect  of  existence  much  different  from  things 
as  they  are ;  in  any  beings  far  removed  from  those  that 
walk  the  streets  to-day ;  in  any  events  that  would  look 
absurd  in  the  newspaper,  or  affect  sagacious  politicians 
with  serious  surprise.  Their  feeling  can  make  nothing 
of  the  distinction  between  the  mortal  and  the  immortal, 
the  spirit  and  the  form  of  things.  If  they  moralize  on 
human  affairs,  it  is  only  to  say  one  of  the  two  things 
which,  since  the  days  of  Ecclesiastes,  have  always  fallen 
from  Epicurism  in  its  sentimental  mood :  that  all  things 
continue  as  they  were,  and  there  can  be  nothing  new 
under  the  sun ;  or  that  nothing  can  continue  as  it 
is,  and  all  that  is  sublunary  passes  as  the  shadow; 
and  as  this  dieth,  so  dieth  that.  A  mind,  rich  in 
the  past,  is  protected  against  these  mean  falsehoods ; 
can  discriminate  the  mutable  social  forms,  from 
that  permanent  humanity,  of  whose  affections,  whose 
struggles,  whose  aspirations,  whose  Providential  course, 
history  is  the  impressive  record;  and  thus  trained, 
finds  it  easy  to  cast  an  eye  of  &ith  upon  the  living 
world,  and  discern  the  soul  of  individuals  and  of  com- 
munities beneath  the  visible  disguise,  so  deceitful  to 
the  shallow,  so  suggestive  to  the  wise.     The  habit  of 
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realizing  the  past  is  essential  to  that  of  idealizing  the 
present. 

Bnty  besides  this  general  afi&nity  between  historical 
thought  and  the  religions  temper,  a  more  direct  influence 
of  knowledge  upon  faith  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  The 
great  objects  of  our  belief  and  trust  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of,  except  in  the  poorest  and  faintest  way,  where 
all  is  blank  beyond  mere  personal  experience.  A  man 
to  whom  the  present  is  the  only  illuminated  spot, 
closely  pressed  by  outlying  darkness  all  around,  will 
vainly  strive  to  meditate,  for  example,  on  the  eternity 
of  God.  What  sort  of  helpless  attempt  even  can  he 
make  towards  such  a  thing  ?  He  knows  the  measure 
of  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year :  and  these  he  may  try  to 
multiply  without  end,  to  stretch  along  the  line  of  the 
infinite  life.  But  this  numerical  operation  carries  no  im- 
pression :  it  has  no  more  religion  in  it,  than  any  other 
long  sum.  The  mere  vacant  arithmetic  of  duration 
travels  inefiectually  on  ;  glides  through  without  contact 
with  the  Living  God ;  and  gives  only  the  chill  of  a  void 
loneliness.  Time,  like  space,  cannot  be  appreciated  by 
merely  looking  into  it.  As  in  the  desert,  stretching  its 
dreary  dust  to  the  horizon,  all  dimensions  are  lost  in 
the  shadowless  sunshine ;  so,  over  a  mere  waste  of  years 
the  fancy  strains  itself  only  to  turn  dizzy.  As,  in  the 
one,  we  want  objects  to  mark  the  retreating  distance, 
the  rising  spire,  the  sheltered  green,  the  swelling  light 
on  headland  slope;  so,  in  the  other,  we  need  visible 
events  standing  off  from  view  to  make  us  aware  of  the 
great  perspective.  And  for  the  ends  of  faith,  they  must 
be  moral  vicissitudes,  the  deeply-coloured  incidents  of 
human  life :  or,  the  vastness  which  we  see  we  shall  not 
love :  we  shall  traverse  the  infinite,  and  never  worship. 
Science,  as  well  as  history,  has  its  Past  to  show : — a 
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Pasty  indeed,  much  larger ;  rmming,  with  hnge  stiides, 
deep  into  the  old  Eternity.  But  its  immensity  is 
dynamical,  not  divine ;  gigantesqtie,  not  holy ;  opening 
to  us  the  monotonous  perseverance  of  physical  forces, 
not  the  various  struggles  and  sorrows  of  free  will.  And 
though  sometimes,  on  passing  from  the  turmoU  of  the 
city,  and  the  heats  of  restless  life,  into  the  open  temple 
of  the  silent  universe,  we  are  tempted  to  think,  that 
there  is  the  taint  of  earth,  and  here  the  purity  of  heaven ; 
yet  sure  it  is,  that  God  is  seen  by  us  through  man, 
rather  than  through  nature :  and  that  without  the  eye 
of  our  brother,  and  the  voices  of  our  kind,  the  winds 
might  sigh,  and  the  stars  look  down  on  us  in  vain.  Nor 
is  the  Christian  conception  of  the  second  and  higher 
existence  of  man  heartily  possible  to  those  who  are 
shut  out  from  all  historic  retrospect.  At  least  the  idea 
of  other  nations  and  other  times,  the  mental  picture  of 
memorable  groups  that  have  passed  away ;  the  lingering 
voices  of  poets,  heroes,  saints,  floating  on  the  ear  of 
thought ;  are  a  great,  if  not  an  indispensable  aid  to  that 
hope  of  the  future,  which  can  scarcely  maintain  itself 
v^thout  attendant  images.  That  old,  distant,  venerable 
earth  of  ours,  with  its  quaint  people,  lies  silent  in  the 
remote  places  of  our  thought :  and  is  not  so  far  from 
the  scene  of  scarcely  more  mysterious  Ufe,  where  all  now 
abide  with  God :  the  same  perspective  embraces  them 
both ;  it  is  but  the  glance  of  an  eye  from  below  to  above : 
and  as  the  past  reality  of  the  one  does  not  prevent  its 
being  now  ideal,  so  the  present  ideality  of  the  other  is 
no  hindrance  to  its  reality.  The  two  states, — that  in 
the  picture  of  history,  and  that  on  the  map  of  faith, — 
recede  almost  equally  from  our  immediate  experience ; 
and  the  conception  of  the  one  is  a  sensible  help  to  the 
Idealization  of  the  other.  Indeed  there  is  not  a  truth  of 
religion  in  reference  to  the  future  and  the  unseen  which 
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the  knowledge  of  the  past  does  not  bring  nearer  to  our 
minds.  And  when  we  invoke  this  aid  to  faith,  we  give 
it  an  ally,  not,  as  might  seem,  accessible  to  learning 
only,  but  singularly  open  to  the  resources  of  ordinary 
men.  Happily,  the  very  fountains  and  depositories  of 
our  religion  are  historical;  and  records  of  human  affairs, 
not  theories  of  physical  nature,  are  supplied  in  the 
sacred  writings,  from  which  we  learn  the  lessons  of 
Providence.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  inspiration, 
there  is  no  grander  agent  than  the  Bible  in  this  world. 
It  has  opened  the  devout  and  fervid  East  to  the  wonder 
and  affection  of  the  severer  West.  It  has  made  old 
Egypt  and  Assyria  more  familiar  to  Christendom  than 
its  own  lands  :  and  to  our  people  at  large  the  Pharaohs 
are  less  strange  than  the  Plantagenets,  and  Abraham 
is  more  distinct  than  Alfred.  The  Hebrew  prophet 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  English  trades- 
man, or  domesticated  in  the  Scotch  village;  and  is 
better  understood  when  he  speaks  of  Jordan,  than  the 
poet  at  home  who  celebrates  the  Greta  or  the  Yarrow. 
Scenes  of  beauty,  pictures  of  life,  rise  on  the  people's 
thought  across  the  interval  of  centuries  and  conti- 
nents. Pity  and  terror,  sympathy  and  indignation,  fly 
over  vast  reaches  of  time,  and  alight  on  many  a  spot 
else  unclaimed  by  our  humanity,  and  unconsecrated  by 
the  presence  of  our  God.  It  is  a  discipline  of  priceless 
value ;  securing  for  the  general  mind  materials  of 
thought  and  faith  most  rich  and  varied ;  and  breaking 
that  servile  sleep  of  custom,  which  is  the  worst  foe  of 
true  belief  and  noble  hope.  From  the  extension  of 
such  discipline,  according  to  opportunity,  whosoever 
is  vigilant  to  keep  a  living  faith  will  draw  ever  fresh 
stores ;  and,  that  he  may  better  dwell  in  heart  with 
Him  *  who  declareth  the  end  from  the  beginning,'  will 
*  remember  the  former  things  of  old.' 


XLII. 

THE  SPHEEE  OF  SILENCE. 

I.  BiAN'S. 


LUKK  YI.    45. 
or  THX  ABHirDANOE  OT  THK  HEART,    THS  VOUTH  SPIAXITH. 

It  is  often  assumed,  as  if  implied  in  these  words,  that 
whatever  is  a  fit  sabject  for  thought  is  necessarily  the 
fit  subject  of  conversation.  As  language  is  but  the 
expression  of  the  mind,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  must  appear  through  its  medium ;  that 
the  matters  which  occupy  the  lips  must  be  those  which 
engage  the  heart ;  and  that  no  deep  and  powerful  in- 
terest can  fail  to  overflow,  in  its  full  proportion,  on  our 
communications  with  each  other.  That  about  which 
silence  is  the  habit,  and  speech  the  exception, — which, 
even  in  the  sweet  counsel  of  fiiends,  glides  in  but  for 
the  moment  and  flits  away, — cannot,  it  is  afl&rmed, 
have  any  strong  and  constant  hold  upon  men  ;  and  by 
its  transiency  confesses  itself  to  be  an  evanescent 
interest.  Many  there  are  who  apply  this  rule  to  Re- 
ligion ;  and  who  would  measure  the  reality  and  force  of 
its  influence  on  the  character  by  the  fi-equency  and  ex- 
plicitness  of  its  appearance  in  our  intercourse.  If  we 
are  truly  penetrated  with  the  same  highest  concerns;  if 
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we  are  standing  in  the  same  attitude  before  God;  if 
the  same  solemnity  of  life  covers  ns  with  its  cloud,  and 
the  same  glory  of  hope  guides  us  by  its  fire ;— how  can 
we  do  otherwise  than  always  speak  together  of  a  lot  so 
awful  and  a  faith  so  high?  May  it  not  be  fairly 
doubted,  whether  those  who  are  drawn  by  no  experience, 
inspired  by  no  joy,  melted  by  no  sorrow,  to  break  their 
reserve  on  these  things,  have  any  devout  belief  of  them 
at  all? 

There  seems  to  be  a  show  of  reason  in  this :  and 
when  it  is  urged  on  the  modest  and  self-distrustful, 
they  often  gather  from  it  a  lesson  of  inward  reproach, 
and  know  not  how  to  answer.  Yet  the  appeal  has 
always  failed  to  gain  its  end.  It  has  not  unsealed  the 
lips  of  men  to  converse  of  divine,  as  they  would  of 
human,  things :  a  certain  loneliness,  which  cannot  be 
removed,  still  hangs  over  their  loftiest  relations ;  and 
they  are  stricken,  as  with  dumbness  to  one  another, 
before  God.  There  is,  indeed,  a  foundation  in  our  un- 
perverted  nature  for  this  repugnance  to  mingle  talk 
and  worship,  to  look  into  another's  eye  and  say  the 
thought  of  inward  prayer ;  and  it  is  a  harsh  and  false 
interpretation  to  take  such  repugnance  as  the  sign  of 
irreligion.  Many  an  earnest  and  devout  heart,  too 
lowly  to  teach  others,  too  quiet  to  proclaim  itself,  you 
may  find  watching  the  scene  of  human  things  through 
a  constant  atmosphere  of  piety;  recognizing  a  holy 
light  on  all;  touching  each  duty  with  a  gentle  and 
willing  love ;  yet  saying  not  a  word,  because  unable  to 
make  a  special  tale  of  that  which  is  but  the  truth  of 
nature.  And  many  a  family  group  may  be  observed, 
gathering  round  the  decline  of  some  venerated  life, 
well  knowing  whither  it  fast  tends :  and  he  who  discerns 
nothing  beneath  the  surface,  may  think  it  but  a  worldly 
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thing,  that  all  the  care  seems  spent  in  providing  out- 
ward alleyiatioHy  and  sheltering  from  inward  shock,  and 
keeping  some  glow  of  tempered  cheerfulness  about  the 
slackening  pulse  and  deepening  chill  of  life.  But  an 
eye  less  obtuse  may  often  read  a  secret  meaning  in  all 
this,  and  recognize  in  it  the  symbol  of  an  unspoken 
mystery :  the  sacred  hope,  the  perfect  trust,  the  will 
laid  low,  the  love  raised  high,  make  their  confession  by 
faithful  act,  and  learn  the  right  of  a  holy  silence.  And, 
assuredly,  he  to  whose  ready  speech  the  sanctities  most 
quickly  come,  who  has  no  difficulty  in  running  over 
everlasting  things,  and  never  pauses  at  the  awful  name, 
and  can  coin  the  words  for  what  is  most  dear  and  deep, 
is  not  often  the  most  truly  devout.  The  sects  and 
classes,  moreover,  who  make  the  greatest  point  of 
bringing  their  Christianity  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
street,  or  the  senate,  after  beguiling  you  into  respect 
and  perhaps  admiration,  continually  let  out  the  other 
half  of  the  truth  by  some  surprising  coarseness,  or 
some  selfish  intolerance.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  ap- 
pearances, it  is  altogether  true  that  '  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh.* 

Language  has  two  functions,  easily  distinguished, 
yet  easily  forgotten.  It  is  an  instrument  of  communi- 
cation with  one  another ;  and  an  instrument  of  thought 
within  ourselves.  Plato  used  to  say  that  Thought  and 
Speech  are  the  same :  only  that  thought  is  the  mind's 
silent  dialogue  with  itself.*     It  need  not  however  be 

*  The  definition  is  so  apposite  that  I  am  tempted  to  subjoin  it : — 

SE,     OvKOvv  didvoM  fifv  KM  \6yos  ravrSv     irX^y  6  ^v  tvrhs  Tfjs 
yjnjxjjs  vp6s  avrrfv  duikoyoi  av€v  if>wnjs  ytyvifitvos  rovr  avr6 

GEAI.     now  fih  o^. 

Sophista  263.  E.  The  same  thought  is  more  follj  presented  in  the 
Theetetns,  189.  E.  190.  A. 
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always  sUent :  in  its  higher  moods  it  presses  for  utter- 
ance :  it  cannot  go  on  to  rise  without  casting  away  the 
burthen  of  its  words ;  and  outbursts  of  song  and  pulses 
of  prayer  are  as  successive  strokes  of  the  ever- beating 
wing  of  aspiration.  But  in  this  we  want  no  one  to 
hear  us  :  we  could  bear  no  watchful  human  presence  : 
the  voice  is  but  the  relief  to  the  spirit  overcharged;  and 
our  nature  could  not  thus  revolve  in  its  own  circuit, 
except  in  the  loneliness  which  shelters  it  from  foreign 
attractions.  Speech  therefore  assumes  two  forms ; 
Converse,  and  SoUloquy :  the  one  intended  to  convey 
our  thought  abroad ;  the  other  to  detain  it  at  home  : 
the  one,  opening  what  we  wish ;  the  other,  what  we 
hide :  the  one,  the  common  talk  of  life ;  the  other, 
equivalent  to  silence,  except  to  those  who  may  overhear. 
Of  the  latter  only  did  Jesus  say,  that '  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh.'  He  knew  that 
what  men  utter  face  to  face  is  often  far  different  from 
the  real  thought  of  their  minds ;  that  they  are  no  less 
ashamed  of  their  best  feelings  than  of  their  worst:  and 
that,  by  watching  the  coin  of  words  that  passes  between 
them  in  the  open  commerce  of  life,  you  can  ill  judge  of 
the  secret  wealth  or  insolvency  of  their  souls.  To 
estimate  them  aright,  you  must  wait  till  the  company 
disperse ;  and  linger  near  them  when  they  speak,  amid 
the  silence  of  God,  not  to  others,  but  from  themselves. 
Nor  does  this  divergence  of  their  private  thought  from 
their  public  conversation  imply  the  slighest  approach 
to  artfulness  and  duplicity :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  artless  of  whom  it  is  most  true.  The 
false  man  has  lost  the  half  of  himself  which  makes 
this  variance.  The  double-dealer  has  but  a  single 
nature :  but  in  the  pure  and  guileless,  there  are  two 
?ouls ;  of  which  the  one  comes  forward  amid  human. 
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things  with  quick  and  genial  speech,  while  the  other 
ever  sits  with  finger  on  the  lips.  The  one  achieves  its 
end,  with  energy  and  stir  like  that  of  the  city's  industry ; 
the  other  noiselessly,  like  the  spring  growth  of  forest 
and  of  field :  the  one  opens  gladly  out,  the  other  shrinks, 
as  if  scorched,  within,  at  the  light  of  the  human  eye. 
Our  nature  is  as  a  flower  that  shines  of  itself  with  one 
colour  by  night,  and  reflects  from  the  sun  another  by 
day;  and  those  who  see  only  its  borrowed  gaiety  at  noon 
know  nothing  of  its  own  fainter  beauty  beneath  the 
stars.  The  truth  is,  the  presence  of  our  fellows,  and 
the  exchange  of  looks  and  words  with  them,  are  the 
great  instruments  of  self-consciousness,  and  are  suitable 
for  all  those  parts  and  faculties  of  a  man  which  are 
improved  by  study  and  attention.  But  there  are  ele- 
ments of  our  being  that  were  never  meant  for  this; 
which  change  their  character  by  being  breathed  upon  ; 
or  which  vanish  in  the  sound  that  utters  them.  They 
will  insist  on  flowing  unobstructed  in  their  natural 
bed :  and  if  gossip  will  arrest  and  dam  them  up,  they 
are  turned  &om  the  torrent  of  health  into  the  marsh 
of  pestilence. 

There  are  things  too  low  to  be  spoken  of;  which 
indeed  become  low  by  being  spoken  of.  The  appetites 
are  of  this  kind.  They  were  meant  to  be  the  beginnings 
of  action,  not  the  end  of  speech :  and  under  the  dropping 
of  words,  they  are  as  wholesome  food  analyzed  into 
constituent  poisons.  God  lights  that  fire,  and  does  not 
want  our  breath  to  blow  it,  or  the  fuel  of  our  thought 
to  feed  it.  The  inferior  impulses  in  man  are  glorified 
by  being  placed  at  the  natural  disposal  of  higher  senti- 
ments ;  they  are  submitted  to  the  transforming  power 
of  generous  aspiration  and  great  ideas.  Wielded  by 
these,  they  are  far  above  the  level  of  Sense ;  and  are 
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not  only  controlled  by  conscience,  but  dignified  by  the 
light  of  beaaty,  and  ennobled  by  the  alliance  of  affection. 
Their  just  action  is  secured  far  less  by  repressive  disci- 
pline against  them,  than  by  nourishing  the  strength  of 
the  humanities  that  use  them  ;  by  keeping  them  wholly 
inattentive  to  themselves ;  by  breaking  every  mirror  in 
which  their  own  face  may  be  beheld.  Purity  consists, 
not  in  he  ascetic  abnegation  of  the  lower,  but  in  a 
Christian  merging  of  the  lower  in  the  higher ;  in  the 
presence  of  a  divine  perception  so  quick  to  recoil  from 
degradation,  that  avoidance  aforethought  need  not  be 
studiously  provided.  And  purity  of  mind  is  forfeited, 
less  by  exceeding  rules  of  moderation,  than  by  needing 
them ; — by  attention  to  the  inferior  pleasures,  as  such. 
There  might  be  less  of  moral  evil  in  the  rude  banquet  of 
heroic  times,  marked  perhaps  by  excess,  but  warmed  by 
social  enthusiasm,  and  idealized  by  lofty  minstrelsy,  than 
in  many  a  meal  of  the  prudent  dietician,  setting  a  police 
over  his  sensations,  and  weighing  out  the  scruples  of 
enjoyment  for  his  palate.  Not  rules  of  quantity,  but 
habits  of  forgetfulness,  constitute  our  emancipation  from 
the  animal  nature.  You  cannot  make  any  good  thing 
of  the  voluptuary's  mind,  regulate  it  as  you  may.  It 
may  be  covered  over  with  an  external  disguise  :  it  may 
be  strengthened  by  self-restraint  for  social  use;  but 
with  all  its  wise  ways,  what  trace  can  God  behold  there 
of  his  own  image  ?  He  sees  at  best  Aristotle's  '  rational 
animal,*  not  one  of  Christ's  '  children  of  the  Highest.' 
Most  futile  is  the  attempt  so  prevalent  in  our  days,  to 
base  the  morality  of  the  appetites  on  physiology ;  to 
open  the  way  to  heaven  with  the  dissecting  knife ;  to  give 
up  the  Prophets  for  the  *  Constitution  of  Man ; '  and 
with  a  gospel  of  digestion  to  replace  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.    Let  us  indeed  accept  such  help  as  may  come 
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from  this  source  also :  but  let  us  rate  it  at  its  worth 
and  assign  it  to  its  place.  Good  for  the  remedy  of 
bodily  disease,  it  is  not  good  for  the  formation  of 
character ;  and  it  is  odious  as  the  substitute  for  religion. 
Who  ever  found  himself  nearer  God  by  inspecting 
drawings  of  internal  inflammation?  There  may  be 
those,  to  whom  the  check  of  abjectness  and  fear  may 
be  of  service,  and  who  must  walk  an  hospital  before 
they  can  respect  a  law.  But  as  an  element  of  education 
this  kind  of  teaching  is  fatally  misplaced.  The  ideas 
it  communicates  cannot  co-exist  with  the  high,  devout 
affections,  which  are  the  natural  guides  and  safeguards 
of  a  pure  heart :  they  can  occur  only  in  uneasy  succes- 
sion with  them,  and  are  repelled  by  them  with  uncon- 
querable antipathy.  Indeed,  in  good  minds,  not  needing 
recovery  from  fall,  all  mere  physical  and  prohibitive 
morality  is  liable  to  be  a  source  of  direct  contamination. 
By  simply  talking  about  your  rules,  you  may  turn 
innocence  into  guilt.  The  mere  discussion  of  a  habit 
necessarily  converts  it  into  a  self-conscious  indulgence 
or  privation ;  and  thereby  totally  alters  its  real  cha- 
racter and  its  moral  relations ;  and  may  make  that  evil 
which  was  not  evil  before.  And  thus,  the  very  cure  of 
outward  excess  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  the 
creation  of  inward  corruption ;  and  what  was  harmless 
till  you  mentioned  it,  becomes  sinful  by  being  named. 
So  are  words  great  powers  in  this  world;  not  only 
telling  what  things  are,  but  making  them  what  else 
they  would  not  be :  and  they  cannot  encroach  upon  the 
sphere  of  silence,  without  desecrating  the  sanctuary  of 
nature,  and  banishing  the  presence  of  God. 

There  are  also  things  too  high  to  be  spoken  of :  and 
which  cease  to  be  high,  by  being  made  objects  of 
ordinary  speech.    Language  occupies  the  mid-region  of 


of  the  Intellect  and  the  Will ;  the  glory  < 
than  brataly  the  mark  of  one  less  than « 
truly  the  characteristic  of  labour  in  thi 
sweat  of  the  brow  of  the  body's  toil ;  H 
of  blessing  and  of  curse ;  recalling  an 
membered,  while  we  work  in  the  desert  i 
be  forgot.     When  we  try  to  raise  it  to  hi 
it  only  spoils  the  thing  it  cannot  speak ;  i 
like  an   uttered   secret,  a  treasure   kill 
Beligion  in  the  soul   is  like  a   spirit  1 
shadowed  forests:  call  it  into  the  sta 
is  exhaled  and  seen  no  more;  or  as  t 
of  Ood  among  the  trees ;  peer  about  behi 
and  it  is  not  there.     Men  in  deep  reverez 
to  one  another,  but  remain  with  hushed 
side.    Each  one  feels,  though  he  cannot 
that  words  limit  what  faith  declares  ui 
they  divide  and  break  to  pieces,  what  i 
and  embraces  as  a  whole;  that  they  < 
dead  members  what  it  discerns  as  a 
indivisible  ;  that  they  reduce  to  successii 
what    it   adores    as  a  simultaneous  ai 
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Hence  it  is  that  men  lower  the  voice  as  they  distantly 
approach  these  things,  and  deem  it  fit  to  let  their  words 
be  few.  Spoken  reverence  passes  into  cant:  or,  in 
more  elaborate  forms,  into  philosophy.  I  do  not  say 
that  there  may  not  be  an  intermediate  period,  when 
earnest  men  are  able  to  establish  a  mutual  language  of 
religion  which,  in  their  day,  is  true  to  them :  but  from 
the  moment  of  its  first  freshness  it  begins  to  fade ;  and 
the  hour  of  its  birth  is  the  beginning  of  its  death. 
And  soon  the  devoutest  spirits  will  be  those  that  say  the 
least ;  and  the  currency,  once  priceless,  now  debased, 
will  remain  chiefly  with  Pharisees  and  professional 
divines.  True,  there  is  a  sceptic,  as  well  as  a  devout 
silence  on  the  highest  things.  But  who  is  there  that 
cannot  tell  at  a  glance  the  difference  between  the 
shrinking  of  unbeUef,  and  the  shrinking  of  reverence  ? 
Look  only  at  their  eye ;  and  the  shallow  gloss  of  the 
one  is  not  like  the  deep  light  of  the  other.  The  one 
pushes  the  matter  externally  away ;  the  other  hides  it 
internally  from  view.  The  one  is  averse  to  take  the 
divine  ideas  into  the  mind;  the  other  recoils  from 
putting  them  out.  The  one  yields  to  the  repulsion  of 
dislike ;  the  other  exercises  the  shelter  of  an  ineffable 
love.  There  was  truth,  and  not  absurdity,  in  the 
Friends'  silent  meeting  before  God; — a  truth  indeed 
too  great  and  high  for  a  permanent  institution  addressed 
to  our  poor  nature,  but  affording  an  infiEdlible  memorial 
of  the  genuine  inspiration  that  once  breathed  through 
that  noble  people.  And  what  even  were  the  whining 
voice  and  tremulous  speech,  but  the  instinctive  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  vulgarities  of  life,  and  reach  the 
strange  music,  broken,  dissonant,  and  sweet,  in  which 
divine  and  human  things  conflict  and  reconcile  them- 
selves ?    Nor  is  it  essentially  different  in  any  worship  : 
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for,  though  we  meet  together,  it  is  not  to  speak  with 
one  another :  it  is  not  even  to  be  spoken  to  and  taught ; 
for  that  could  produce  nothing  but  theology :  if  it  is 
not  for  absolute  silence  of  devotion  (which  were  best,  if 
it  were  possible),  it  is  only  for  soliloquy ;  which  is  but  i 
the  thought  before  God,  of  one,  for  the  guidance  of  a 
silence  before  God,  of  all.  It  is  to  Him  we  lay  our< 
selyes  open,  and  not  to  our  neighbour :  only,  the  sense 
of  brethren  near  who  have  concerns  like  our  own  that 
bring  them  hither,  who  feel  with  us  his  mystic  touch, 
and  look  up  to  his  heavenly  hope,  and  remember 
the  healing  sorrows  of  his  mercy,  and  expect  his  early 
call,  and  trust  his  everlasting  shelter, — is  a  mighty  help 
to  those  deep  realities  which  are  too  great  except  for  the 
consentaneous  grasp  of  our  collective  soul.  Prayer, 
like  poetry,  can  never  be  anything  but  thought  aloud : 
if  ever  it  is  '  said  for  the  sake  of  them  that  stand  by,* 
it  is  a  mockery  and  a  pretence,  from  which  every  soul 
that  is  akin  to  Christ  will  shrink  with  abhorrence  and 
with  awe;  and  which  none  who  had  been  altogether 
steeped  in  his  spirit  could  ever  ascribe  to  him.  Nor 
let  any  one  say  that  this  makes  the  office  of  religion 
one  of  uncertain  imagination,  transient  as  the  colours 
of  beauty,  and  vague  as  the  impressions  of  a  dream. 
Never  do  we  more  completely  deceive  ourselves,  than 
when  we  fancy  that  the  work  of  the  understanding  is 
durable,  while  that  of  our  richer  genius  is  evanescent ; 
that  what  we  know  is  solid,  what  we  aspire  after  and 
adore  in  thought  is  unsubstantial :  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  physical  discovery  are  the  fixed  products  of 
time,  while  the  visions  of  poetry  are  but  the  adornments 
of  a  passing  age.  How  plainly  does  historical  expe- 
rience contradict  this  estimate !  Of  no  nation,  of  no 
period,  within  the  limits  of  known    and  transmitted 
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civilization,  does  the  most  advanced  science  remain  trne 
for  ns :  while  of  none  has  the  genuine  poetry  perished : 
Thales  and  Archimedes  have  been  obsolete  for  centuries ; 
while  old  Homer  is  fresh  as  ever,  and  delights  the 
modern  schoolboy  only  less  than  he  did  the  Greek 
hero.  The  acnteness  of  the  Athenian  intellect  has  left 
us  no  account  of  any  law  of  nature,  which  the  greatest 
masters  of  ancient  knowledge  deciphered  as  we  do  now : 
but  the  strains  of  Job  and  the  rapt  song  of  Isaiah  will 
never  be  worn  out,  while  a  human  soul  is  on  the  earth, 
and  a  divine  heaven  above  it.  The  readings  of  philo- 
sophy, the  creeds  of  theology,  are  alike  transitory :  but 
the  discernment  of  sacred  truth  and  beauty  is  perpetual, 
and  without  essential  change.  Never  knowing  but  in 
part,  we  find  all  our  knowledge  successively  vanishing 
away :  but  in  adoring  the  grandeur,  feeling  the  solem- 
nity, and  aspiring  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  the 
inspirations  of  genius  and  the  yearnings  of  faith  are 
consentaneous  and  eternal. 


^  ^ 
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II.  GOD'S. 

John  i.  1  &  14. 

hr  thk  bsgihrino  was  thk  word :  and  thk  word  was  with  god  ; 
ahd  thk  word  was  ood.  ahd  thk  word  was  madk  flesh,  ard 
dwklt  axoko  us  (and  we  bsheld   his  olort, — thb  olort  as  of 
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Human  speech,  it  has  already  been  obseryed,  is  em- 
ployed in  two  different  ways,  issuing  from  states  of 
mind  distinct  and  almost  opposite.  We  speak  to 
impart  information ;  and  we  speak  in  confession  of 
ourselves;  in  intentional  address  to  the  minds  of 
others,  or  in  unconscious  revelation  of  our  own ;  drawn 
by  an  external  end  which  we  wish  to  compass,  or  pro- 
pelled by  internal  feeling  which  we  cannot  but  express. 
In  the  one  case,  we  begin  with  our  purpose,  and  then 
lay,  with  such  skill  as  we  can  command,  our  train  of 
approach  towards  its  realization  :  in  the  other,  we  start 
from  the  emotion  that  occupies  us,  and  advance  along 
a  line  of  tendency,  never  lawless,  yet  ever  unforeseen. 
The  one  discloses  the  policy  at  which  our  action  aims ; 
the  other,  the  affection  whence  it  issues.  In  the  one, 
we  teach,  we  expound,  we  report  the  past,  we  predict 
the  future :  in  the  other,  we  remember,  we  hope,  we 
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paint  the  soal's  immediate  vision,  and  own  its  everlast- 
ing faith.  In  the  one,  we  talk  and  reason  :  in  the 
other,  we  meditate  and  sing.  History  and  science  are 
the  birth  of  the  one ;  art  and  religion,  of  the  other  ; 
morals  and  philosophy,  of  both. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  being  that  has  this  two- 
fold voice.  God  also  puts  to  a  double  engagement  his 
silent  instruments  of  expression.  He  too  lives  amid  a 
company  of  minds ;  and  to  them  he  has  to  say  some- 
thing of  what  already  he  has  done,  and  of  what  he  yet 
designs  to  do, — to  communicate  the  order  of  the  scene 
on  which  they  stand,  and  put  into  the  hand  of  expecta- 
tion a  clue  of  faithful  guidance.  But  he  also  is  a  Mind, 
reserving  within  himself  infinite  powers,  ever  awake 
and  moving  ;  thought,  large  as  Space  and  deep  and 
solemn  as  the  sea ;  holiness,  stem  as  the  mountains, 
and  pure  as  the  breath  that  sighs  around  them ;  a 
mercy,  quick  as  the  light,  and  gentle  as  the  tints  that 
make  it.  It  is  not  for  these  to  remain  inert  and 
repressed,  as  though  they  were  not.  They  must  have 
way,  and  reach  their  overflow :  and  if  only  we  place  our 
spirits  right,  we  may  catch  the  blessed  flood,  and  find 
it  as  the  waters  of  regeneration.  Beyond  and  behind 
every  definite  end  of  which  it  is  needful  to  apprise  us, 
there  actually  exists  in  the  divine  nature  an  indefinite 
aflSuence  of  living  perfection,  which  cannot  go  for 
nothing  in  the  universe.  It  may  have  not  a  word  to 
say  to  others ;  but  whispers  will  escape  it  on  its  own 
account :  it  may  not  be  heard ;  and  yet  articulately 
overheard :  and,  could  we  only  find  the  focus  of  those 
stray  tones,  we  should  understand  more  than  any  know- 
ledge can  tell :  we  should  learn  the  very  prayers  that 
Heaven  makes  for  only  Heaven  to  hear;  and  should 
catch  the  soliloquy  of  God.    And  not  only  can  we  find 
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it,  bat  we  are  ever  in  it ;  and  beneath  the  dome  of  this 
universe,  which  is  all  centre  and  no  circumference,  we 
cannot  stand  where  the  musings  of  the  eternal  mind 
do  not  murmur  round  us,  and  the  visions  of  bis  lonely, 
loving  thought,  appear. 

Works  of  science  and  history  are  the  medium  in 
which  men  speak  to  us ;  works  of  poetry  and  art,  that 
in  which  they  speak  from  themselves.  With  these  the 
heavenly  dialects  precisely  correspond;  being  in  fact 
the  great  originals,  whereof  these  are  but  faint  echoes. 
The  outward  objects  of  science  and  history, — the  phe- 
nomena recorded  by  the  one,  and  the  events  narrated 
by  the  other, — all  the  calculable  happenings  of  the 
frame  and  order  of  things,  are  God's  didactic  address, 
in  which  he  gives  us  the  information  we  most  need 
about  his  ways.  And  that  which  awakens  poetry  and 
art,  the  invisible  light  that  bathes  the  world — the 
nameless  essence  that  fills  it, — the  devoat,  uplifted 
look  of  all  things, — is  the  personal  effusion  of  God*s 
spirit,  by  which  the  secret  spreads  of  what  he  is.  In 
the  System  of  nature  and  life  he  teaches  us  his  will  : 
in  the  Beauty  of  nature  and  life,  he  meditates  from 
himself.  If  we  and  all  similar  beings  were  away,  the 
former  would  become  unmeaning ;  and  the  busy  move- 
ments, the  mighty  forces,  the  mechanical  successions, 
the  breathless  haste  of  moments,  the  patient  roll  of 
ages,  would  seem  to  be  superseded,  and  to  be  a  mere 
senseless  stir,  were  they  not  in  sympathy  with  teeming 
life,  and  a  discipline  of  countless  minds.  But,  in  our 
presence  or  our  absence,  the  everlasting  beauty  would 
still  remain  :  all  that  lay  beneath  the  eternal  eye  would 
sleep  in  the  serene  light,  and  wait  no  leave  from  us* 
That  is  a  thought  which  God  has  writ  only  for  him- 
self :  a  Word  of  his  that  asks  no  audience.    Yet  he 
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cares  not  to  hide  it  from  us:  and  he  has  made  us 
80  like  himself,  that  a  glance  suffices  to  interpret,  and 
to  fill  us  with  his  blessed  inspiration. 

God  is  related  to  his  works  and  ways,  just  as  genius 
to  the  creations  of  poetry  or  art  that  issue  from  it :  and 
both  must  be  apprehended  in  the  same  manner, — ^by 
the  softened  gaze  of  reverence,  not  by  the  dry  sharp- 
sightedness  of  knowledge.  All  our  acute  study  of 
such  things  is  but  a  delusion  and  a  flattery,  if  we 
suppose  it  really  to  open  to  us  the  sources  from  which 
they  come.  You  may  analyze,  if  you  will,  the  dramas 
of  Shakespere,  the  paintings  of  Baffaelle,  the  music  of 
Beethoven ;  you  may  disengage  for  separate  inspection, 
action,  character,  sentiment  and  costume;  grouping 
and  colours  ;  theme  and  treatment ;  and  you  may  thus 
know  each  composition  at  every  turn;  discern  its 
structure ;  recognize  its  proportions ;  lay  your  finger 
on  its  happiest  lights.  But  do  you  reproduce  the  state 
of  mind  that  first  created  it  ?  Do  you  get  upon  the 
traces  of  the  author's  way  of  work  ?  Are  your  rules 
and  laws,  when  you  have  drawn  them  out,  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  soul  from  whose  expression  you 
have  deduced  them?  Can  they  spread,  beneath  any 
other  view,  the  many-clustered  plain  of  life,  as  it  lay 
beneath  the  player's  large  and  genial  eye :  or  fill  the 
world  again  with  the  rich  tints  and  noble  forms  that 
reflected  their  repose  upon  the  painter's  face  :  or  send 
through  any  second  heart  the  wild  night-winds  that 
sighed  and  sung  through  the  deaf  musician's  soul  ? 
This,  you  will  own,  your  criticism  cannot  do.  At  best, 
it  does  but  sketch  an  artificial  method,  which,  if  it 
could  be  perfectly  obeyed,  might  be  a  substitute  for  the 
natural  one.  Only,  it  cannot  be  obeyed ;  and  when  the 
attempt  is  made,  it  produces  not  a  living  likeness,  but 
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a  dead  imitation  ;  htunan  nature  tamed  into  wax,  and 
the  heavens  flattened  to  the  canvas,  and  the  passion  of 
melody  reduced  to  an  uneasiness  among  the  strings. 
The  canons  of  taste,  so  far  from  being  an  approach  to 
the  mind  of  the  artist,  are  the  extreme  point  of  depar- 
ture from  it ;  being  the  expression  of  a  dissecting  self- 
consciousness,  the  intrusion  of  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  his  work. 

Now  this  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  rigorously 
applicable  to  our  contemplation  of  the  works  and  ways 
of  God.  What  we  call  Science  is  nothing  but  our 
critical  interpretation  of  nature;  oar  reduction  of  it 
into  intelligible  pieces  or  constituents,  that  we  may 
view  successively  what  we  cannot  grasp  at  once.  And 
it  no  more  exhibits  to  us  the  real  sources  from  which 
creation  sprang,  or  the  modes  of  its  appearing,  than 
the  critic's  system  shows  us  the  poet's  soul.  The 
supposition  is  as  derogatory  to  God  in  the  one  case,  as 
it  is  insulting  to  genius  in  the  other.  The  books  which 
repeat  to  us  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  usually  mis- 
lead us  on  this  matter.  They  enumerate  certain  forces, 
with  which  they  pretend  to  be  on  the  most  intimate  foot- 
ing, and  which  are  able  to  do  great  things  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  by  putting  them  together,  in  this  way  and 
that,  they  show  what  events  would  come  about :  they 
then  point  out,  that  such  events  do  actually  occur ;  and 
think  it  proved  that  the  real  phenomena  are  manu- 
factured after  their  pattern,  and  truly  spring  from  the 
causes  in  their  list.  Thus  Newton  is  said  to  have 
detected  the  powers  that  determine  the  planetary  orbits. 
He  found  them,  we  are  assured,  to  be  but  two ;  one^ 
the  primary  impulse  that  commenced  the  motion  of 
each  globe,  and  sent  it  careering  on  its  way ;  the  other, 
the  constant  attraction  that  curves  it  ever  to  the  Sun. 
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So  fixed  is  this  representation  in  our  thoughts  by  the 
exposition  of  Astronomers,  that  it  is  generally  accepted 
as  a  true  picture  of  the /act ;  and,  in  order  to  trace  the 
ellipse  of  our  Earth  or  Mars,  the  two  forces  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  once  upon  a  time,  actually  put 
together,  and,  like  the  separate  parts  of  a  machine, 
brought  to  co-operate.  Yet,  fondly  as  this  image  clings 
to  our  fancy,  no  thoughtful  man  can  seriously  hold  to 
so  gross  an  error.  Was  there  then  really  a  certain 
moment  in  the  past,  when  the  Divine  hand  shot  forth 
the  globes,  and  then  condensed  into  the  Sun  the  power 
to  bend  them  into  their  ever-circling  course  ?  Is  it  an 
historic  fact  in  the  universe,  that  this  artillery  of  the 
skies  was  once  played  off,  and  might  be  seen  by  any 
spirit- witness  passing  by  ?  No :  the  planets  are  not  a 
mere  set  of  bowls  ;  nor  was  the  great  court  of  the  Zodiac 
bounded  and  made  plane  for  such  a  game  as  that !  No 
one  can  well  believe  that  this  is  an  account  of  what 
actually  occurred :  travel  through  the  past  with  the 
most  vigilant  eye,  you  nowhere  arrive  at  such  event. 
The  imagination  of  it  is  a  pure  fiction  which  begins  and 
ends  with  the  mind  that  thinks  it.  What  then,  you 
will  say,  has  Newton  done  ?  He  has  done  this:  he  has 
found  or  defined  two  forces  which,  if  they  were  to 
operate  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  would  produce 
just  such  phenomena  as  we  observe.  He  has  discovered 
a  way  in  which  the  same  thing  might  be  done ;  has 
detected,  not  the  actual  causes,  but  a  system  of  equi- 
valents that  will  serve  the  end  as  well.  By  laying  these 
before  us,  he  fulfils  the  aim  of  knowledge  :  he  gives  us 
a  rule  by  which  to  compute  the  course  of  nature,  and 
from  the  present  to  foretell  the  approaching  attitudes  of 
things.  He  draws  a  true  picture  for  us  of  all  the  future, 
and  of  all  the  past^  that  lies  within  the  existing  order : 
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but  of  the  source  of  that  order,  or  the  posture  of  affairs 
before  it  rose,  he  canuot  afford  the  faintest  glimpse. 
And  80  is  it  throughout  the  Sciences.  Whenever  they 
give  you  a  report  of  Causes,  they  tell  you,  not  the  real 
process,  but  its  equivalent :  that  by  which  we  shotUd 
work,  not  that  by  which  God  does  work.  The  optician 
enumerates  the  several  colours  of  which  light  is  made: 
but  who  can  think  that  thus  we  learn  the  order  of  Ood's 
creation, — and  that  first  he  provided  the  yellow,  red, 
and  blue,  and  then  put  them  together  to  form  the  one 
white  ray  ?  The  chemist  will  give  you  a  list  of  what 
he  finds  in  the  bursting  seed,  the  shooting  plant,  the 
growing  animal ;  but  do  you  suppose  that  the  Divine 
hand  really  measures  these  doses  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon ;  that  in  bringing  out  the  gentle  grass,  and 
shedding  its  glory  on  the  forest  tree,  and  tracing  the 
dear  human  face,  and  putting  a  strange  depth  into  the 
eye,  God  works  by  the  pharmacopoeia  or  the  scale  of 
chemical  equivalents?  Ah  no !  else  were  he  not  the 
Creator,  but  the  manufacturer,*  of  this  universe ;  a 
mixer  of  ingredients ;  a  worker  in  wood  and  iron  : 
little  more  than  a  Vulcan,  Neptune,  or  ^sculapius,  with 
another  name.  To  be  chief  artificer,  chief  dyer,  chief 
engineer ;  to  be  able  to  construct  a  world,  to  tincture 
the  drapery  of  clouds,  and  poise  the  clustered  stars  ; — 
this  is  not  to  be  the  everlasting  God.  The  steps  by 
which  we  slowly  understand  are  not  the  order  in  which 
he  instantly  discerns  and  eternally  executes.  The  laws 
which  we  extract  are  but  the  patient  alphabet  in  which 
he  spells  out  successively  to  us  the  tendencies  of  his 
spontaneous  thought.  They  are  the  rules  which  our 
criticism  draws  from  the  analysis  of  his  productions : 
but  like  the  precepts  taken  from  the  study  of  ancient 

*  Not  muiTTitfhni  ^fuovfyyit. 
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art,  they  express  our  afterthought,  not  his  forethought ; 
and  though  they  are  a  true  light  to  our  knowledge,  they 
are  a  false  shadow  on  our  Beligion.  In  one  sense,  no 
doubt,  they  are  the  *yoice  of  Ood.  As  men  talk  to  us 
and  tell  us  what  they  have  been  doing  and  what  they 
still  intend  to  do  ;  yet  shelter  from  us,  perhaps  almost 
from  themsekes,  their  inmost  love  and  worship ;  so 
here  does  God  adopt  our  speech,  address  himself  to 
our  instruction,  and  teach  us  the  outward  purpose  of 
his  Will ;  but  opens  not  the  infinite  Well-spring  whence 
all  the  power  and  the  order  flow. 

Is  this  then  the  only  voice  of  His  that  comes  to  us 
from  the  physical  world  ?  It  is  the  only  voice  in  which 
he  directly  accosts  us,  and  commands  our  obedience. 
But  we  are  always  in  his  presence ;  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  when  he  forgets  that  we  are  by ;  and  his  own 
nature  confesses  itself  through  all  the  loneliness  of 
Space ;  and  we  may  apprehend  its  essence  rather  than 
its  act.  To  do  this,  we  have  but  to  look  on  creation  as 
a  picture,  instead  of  examining  it  as  a  machine.  It 
must  fix  our  eye  as  a  work  of  beauty,  not  as  a  struc- 
ture of  ingenuity.  The  simplest  impressions  from 
nature  are  the  deepest  and  most  devout :  and  to  get 
back  to  these,  after  spoiling  the  vision  with  the  arti- 
ficial glasses  of  Science,  is  the  difficult  wisdom  of  the 
pure  heart.  The  modest  flower,  nestling  in  the  meadow 
grass;  the  happy  tree,  as  it  laughs  and  riots  in  the 
wind;  the  moody  cloud,  knitting  its  brow  in  solemn 
thought;  the  river,  that  has  been  flowing  all  night 
long ;  the  sound  of  the  thirsty  earth,  as  it  drinks  and 
relishes  the  rain ;  these  things  are  as  a  full  hynan, 
when  they  flow  from  the  melody  of  nature,  but  an 
empty  rhythm,  when  scanned  by  the  finger  of  art. 
The  soul,  as  it  sings,  cannot  both  worship  and  beat 
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time.  The  rainbow,  interpreted  by  the  prism,  is  not 
more  sacred,  than  when  it  was  taken  for  the  memo- 
randum of  God's  promissory  mercy,  painting  the  access 
and  recess  of  his  thought.  The  holy  Night,  that  shows 
us  how  much  more  the  sunshine  hides  than  it  reveals, 
and  warns  us  that  the  more  clearly  we  see  what  is 
beneath  our  feet,  the  more  astonishing  is  our  blindness 
to  what  is  above  our  heads,  is  less  divine,  when  watched 
from  the  observatory  of  science,  than  when  gazed  at 
from  the  oratory  of  private  prayer.  To  the  one  it  is 
the  ancient  architecture,  to  the  other  the  instant  medi- 
tation of  the  Most  High.  And  so  is  it  with  all  the 
common  features  of  our  world.  The  daily  light,  fresh 
as  a  young  child  every  morning,  and  dignified  as  the 
mellowness  of  age  at  even ;  the  yearly  changes,  less 
fair  and  dear  to  our  infancy  than  to  our  maturity, — 
the  weariness  of  nature  as  she  drops  her  leaves,  the 
glee  with  which  she  hangs  them  out  again, — the  silver 
mists  of  autumn,  the  slanting  rains  of  spring,  the 
sweeping  lines  of  drifted  snow ;  all  are  as  the  natural 
language  of  Ood, — the  turns  of  his  Almighty  thought, 
— to  the  spirit  that  lies  open  to  their  wonder :  to  others, 
they  are  but  a  spinning  of  the  earth,  an  evaporation  of 
the  waters,  an  equilibrium  in  the  winds. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  human  life,  as  in  that 
of  the  outward  world.  There  also  our  knowledge  does 
not  represent  God's  ways ;  our  knowledge  being  a 
critical  deduction  of  rules  which  his  ways  indeed  have 
furnished  but  did  not  follow.  There  also  we  should 
think  of  him,  not  as  constructing  mechanically  for 
an  end,  but  as  creating  spontaneously  from  himself. 
In  our  review  of  ancient  or  modem  nations,  we  are 
anxious  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  that  mark 
them,  and  the  influence  they  have  had  upon  mankind ; 
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and  we  search  their  climate  and  geography,  their 
inheritance  of  language  and  tradition,  their  relative 
position  and  experience,  for  the  causes  of  their  special 
genius  and  institutions.  And  such  enumeration  is 
invaluable  in  its  fruits  of  practical  and  political 
wisdom.  Only  let  us  not  imagine  that  God  works  by 
the  sort  of  composition  of  causes,  which  our  poor 
intellect  is  obliged  to  fancy  to  itself.  He  did  not 
model  the  Hebrew,  or  fabricate  the  Greek,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  historical  analysis,  saying  to  himself 
^This  climate  will  do,  but  then  it  must  have  that 
organization,  and  be  mixed  with  such  and  such  sort  of 
memories.'  It  were  contemptible  to  think  that  he 
thus  moulds  and  serves  up  the  nations^  like  one  that 
holds  a  receipt-book  in  his  hand.  And  so  too  with  the 
individual  mind.  Philosophy,  justly  curious  to  observe 
the  structure  of  our  faculties,  and  the  nature  of  those 
wondrous,  operations  by  which  man  alone,  of  all 
creatures,  has  acquired  a  history,  endeavours  to 
untwine  the  finished  web  of  thought,  and  lay  out  the 
variegated  filaments, — the  warp  of  constant  nature,  and 
the  woof  of  flying  experience, — from  which  the  texture 
seems  to  have  been  composed.  And  this  also  is  well  : 
opening  to  us  the  deepest  problems  and  yielding  many 
useful  lessons.  Only  we  must  not  suppose  that  God 
makes  men  after  the  pattern  of  Locke's  or  Mill's  human 
nature  ;  providing  the  raw  material  of  so  many  simple 
ideas,  with  measured  lots  of  pleasure  and  pain,  to  be 
mixed  up  into  a  Plato,  or  fused  down  into  a  Channing. 
Nor  ought  we  to  think  that  he  preconceives  a  particular 
task  to  be  accomplished  for  the  world,  and  then 
proceeds  to  make  and  move  men,  like  fitting  puppets, 
to  perform  it.  The  souls  of  the  Sons  of  God  are 
greater  than  their  business ;  and  they  are  thrown  out, 
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not  to  do  a  certain  work,  bat  to  be  a  certain  thing ;  to 
bear  some  sacred  lineaments,  to  show  some  divine  tint, 
of  the  Parent  Mind  from  which  they  come.  The 
mighty  spirits  of  our  race  are  as  the  lyric  thoughts  of 
Ood  that  drop  and  breathe  from  his  Almighty  solitude ; 
— transient  chords  flying  forth  from  the  strings  as  his 
solemn  hand  wanders  over  the  possibilities  of  beauty. 
One  only  finished  expression  of  his  mind,  one  entire 
symmetric  strain,  has  fallen  upon  our  world.  In 
Christ,  we  have  the  overflowing  Word,  the  deep  and 
beautiful  soliloquy,  of  the  Most  High ;  not  his  message 
and  his  argument, — for  in  that  there  were  no  Religion, 
— but  the  very  poetry  of  God,  which  could  not  have 
been  told  us  face  to  face,  but  only  cast  in  meditation 
upon  the  silence  of  history.  Not  more  certainly  do  we 
discern  in  the  writings  of  Shakespere  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  human  genius,  than  in  the  reality  of 
Christ  the  highest  expression  of  the  Divine.  Not  more 
clearly  does  the  worship  of  the  saintly  soul,  breathing 
through  its  window  opened  to  the  midnight,  betray  the 
secrets  of  its  afiections — than  the  mind  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  reveals  the  perfect  thought  and  inmost  love 
of  the  All-ruling  God.  Were  he  the  only-bom, — ^the 
solitary  self-revelation, — of  the  Creative  Spirit,  he 
could  not  more  purely  open  the  mind  of  Heaven : 
being  the  very  Logos, — the  apprehensible  nature  of 
God, — ^which,  long  unuttered  to  the  world,  and  abiding 
in  the  beginning  with  him,  has  now  come  forth,  and 
dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth. 
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THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
SLAVE  TRADE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  1638-1870.  By 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bore,  Ph.D.    8vo,  7*.  W. 

THE  CONTEST  OVER  THE  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  FEDERAL  OONSTITU- 
TION  IN  MASSACH  USETTS.  By  S. 
B.  Harding,  A.M.    8vo,  6«. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  NULLIFICA- 
TION IN  SOUTH  CAROUNA.  By 
D.  F.  Houston,  A.M.    8vo,  6«. 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  ELECTIVE  OF- 
FICE IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Frederick  W.  Dallinoer,  A.M. 
8vo,  7«.  6rf. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL  HISTORY,  including 
Gilds  and  Parliamentary  Representa- 
tion. By  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  8vo, 
12*. 

THE  LIBERTY  AND  FREE-SOIL 
PARTIES  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST. 
By  Theodobb  C.  Smith,  Ph.D.  8vo, 
Is.  6rf. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNOR  IN 
THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Evarts 
BouTELL  Greene.    8vo,  7«.  M, 

THE  COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  DUR- 
HAM  :  a  Study  in  Constitutional 
History.  By  Gaillard  Thomas  Lai's- 
LEY,  Ph.D.    8vo,  10^.  W. 

THE  ANGLICAN  EPISCOPATE  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES.  By 
Arthur  Lyon  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
8vo,  lO-J.  6d. 


Historic  Towns.— Edited  by  E.  A. 
Freeman.  D.C.L.,  and  Rev.  William 
Hunt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo,  3.v.  6rf.  e.ich. 

Bristol.  By  Rev.  W.  i  Oxford.  By  Rev.  C. 
Hunt. 

Carlisle.    By  Mandell 
Creighton.  D.D. 

Cinque     Ports.       By 
Montagu  Burrows. 

Colchester.    Bv  Rev. 
E.  L.  Ciitts. 

Exeter.       By    E.    A 
Freeman. 

London.    By  Rev.  W. 
J.  I/oftie 


W.  Boase. 

Winchester.      By   G. 
W.Kitrhin,  D.D. 

York.    By  Rev.  James 
R:iine. 

New  York.    By  Tlieo- 
dore  Roosevelt 

Boston     (U.S.).      By 
Henry  Cabot  I^>dpre. 
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Hunter  (Sir  William  Wilson). 
A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 
Vol.  I. — Introductory  to  the  Overthrow 
of  the  English  iu  the  Spice  Archi- 
pelago, 1623.  With  4  Maps.  8vo,  18«. 
Vol.  II.— To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and 
New  Companies  under   the  Elarl  of 
Godolphin's  Award.    1708.    8vo,  16«. 
THE     INDIA     OF     THE     QUEEN, 
and  other  Essays,      Edited  by  Lady 
HuNTKR.     With  an  Introduction  by 
Francis  Henry  Skrinr,  Indian  Civil 
Service  (Retired).     8vo,  9jr.  net. 
Ingram.— A   CRITICAL   EXAMINA- 
TION  OF   IRISH    HISTORY.    From 
the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legis- 
lative Union  of  1800.    By  T.  Dunbar 
Ingram,  LL.D.    2  vols.    8vo,  24«. 
Joyce. —  A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF 
IRELAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
1603.    By  P.  W.  JoYOB,  LL.D.    Crown 
8vo,  10«.  6rf. 
Kaye  and  Malleson.— HISTORY  OF 
THE  INDIAN    MUTINY,  1857-1858. 
By  Sir  John  W.  Katb  and  Colonel  6. 
B.  Malleson.    With  Analytical  Index 
and  Maps  and  Plans.     6  vols.     Crown 
8vo,  3«.  6</.  each. 
Lane  (Andrew). 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARY  STUART. 
With  6  Photogravure  Plates  (4  Por- 
traits) and  15  other  Illustrations.  8vo, 
18j?.  net. 
JAMES    THE     SIXTH     AND    THE 
GOWRIE  MYSTERY.  WithGowrie's 
Coat  of    Arras  in   colour,   2  Photo- 
gravure Portraits  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  Vis.  6(f.  net. 
PRINCE        CHARLES        EDWARD 
STUART,   THE   YOUNG   CHEVA- 
LIER.    With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  7.f.  6//.  net. 
liaurie.— HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.  By  S. 
S.  Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.   CV.  8vo,  75.  6r/. 
liccky.— ( I'^e  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.). 
HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
Library  Edithn.    8    ols.   8vo.    Vols. 
I.   and  II.,  1700-1760,  36^.;  Vols. 
IU.  and  IV.,  1760-1/84,  30?.  ;  Vols. 
V.  and  VI.,  1784-1793,  36*. ;  Vols. 
VII.  and  VIIL,  1793-1800,  36.v. 
Cabinet  Edition.     England.     7  vols. 
Crowu  8vo,  55.  net  each.    Ireland. 
5  vols.     Crown  Svo,  fis.  net  each. 


Ijecky.~(The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.) 

— cantinu^d. 

LEADERS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN 
IRELAND:  FLOOD— GRATTAN— 
O'CONNELL.    2  vols.    8vo,  25*.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 
FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2  vols.  Crowu  8vo,  10*.  net. 

A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  ETHICS : 
Being  the  First  Chapter  of  the  *  His- 
tory of  European  Morals  '.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W. 
A.  Hirst.     Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2 
vols.    Crown  Svo,  IO5.  net 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 
Library  Edition.    2  vols.     Svo,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.   2  vols.   Cr.  Svo,  10*. 
net. 

Lieven.-LETTERS  OF  DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS  LIEVEN,  DURING  HER 
RESIDENCE  IN  LONDON,  1812-1834. 
Etiited  by  Lionel  G.  Robinson.  With 
2  Photogravure  Portraits.  Svo,  14.«f.  net. 

liOwelL— GOVERNMENTS  AND 
PARTIES  IN  CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE.  By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 
2  vols.    Svo,  2I5. 

Luni8den*8  Horse,  Records  of.— 

E<lited  by  H.  H.  S.  Pearse.  With  a 
Map,  and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.    4to,  2I5.  net. 

Macaulay  (L4ikd). 
THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  LORD 

MACAULAY. 

*  Edinhurgh  '  Edition.  10  vols.  Svo, 
6.V.  each. 

Vols.  I.-IV.  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. 

VoU.  V.-VII.  ESSAYS,  BIO- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN  PENAL 
CODE,  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
KNIGHT'S  ^QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE*. 

Vol.  VIII.  SPEECHES,  LAYS  OF 
ANCIENT  ROME,  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETl'ERSOF LORD  MACAULAY. 
By  Sir  G.  0.  Trkvelyan,  Bart. 
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Macaulay  (Lord) — continued. 
THE  WORKS. 

•  Albany '  EdUion.  With  12  PortraiU. 
12  vols.  Large  Crowu  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 
each. 

Vols.  L-VL  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND, FROM  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

Vols.  VII.-X.  ESSAYS  AND  BIO^ 
GRAPHIES. 

Vols.  XI.-XIL  SPEECHES,  LAYS 
OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  ETC.,  AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet  Edilkm.  16  vols.  Post  8vo, 
£4  16ji. 

Library  Kdi'um.    5  vols.     8vo,  i'4. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM 
THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE 
SECOND. 

Pojmlar  Edititm.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  5«. 
StudenVs  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  125. 
Pe^tple's  Edition.  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  16«. 
'  Albany '  EdUion.     With  6  Portraits. 

6  vols.     Large  Crowu  8vo,  3*.  6rf. 

each. 
Cabinet  Editum.     8  vols.     Post  8vo. 

48*. 
'  Edinburgh '  Edition.     4  vols.     8vo, 

6«.  each. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS.  WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 
ROME,  etc.,  in  1  volume. 
popular  Editum.     Crown  8vo,  2*.  6d. 

•  Silrer    Library  '     Editim.        With 

Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to  the 
'  Lays '.     Crown  8vo,  3,v.  6<i. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 

Stnrfent's  Editiim.     1  vol.     Cr.  8vo, 
6a. 

*  Trereh/an*  Editvm.    2  vols.     Crown 

8vo,  9s. 
Cabinet  Editiim.     4  vols.     Post  8vo, 

2is. 
'  Edinburgh'  Etiition.     3  vols.     8vo, 

fiv.  each. 
Library  Editiim.     3  vols.     8vo,  36s. 

ESSAYS,  which  may  be  had  separately 
sewed,  6<^.  each ;  cloth,  \s.  each. 
Addison  and  Walpole.    Frederic  the  Great. 
Croker's        Boswell's    Ranke  and  Gladstone. 


Johnson. 

Hallam's  Constitu- 
tional HiHtory. 

Warren  Hastings. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham 
(Two  Ksaays). 


I>jrd  Bacon. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  Tlie 
(^'Omic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration. 


Macaulay  {Ixi^n)— continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS, 

SPEECHES  AND  POEMS. 
Povular  Editum.  Crown  8vo,  2».  6d. 
Cabinet  Editum.  4  vols.  Post  8vo,  24s. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited, 
with  Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  Trevblyan,  Bart 
Crown  8vo,  6*. 

Lynch.— THE  WAR  OF  THE  CIVILI- 
SATIONS:  BEING  A  RECORD  OF 
'A  FOREIGN  DEVIL'S'  EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH  THE  ALLIES  IN 
CHINA.  By  Gborqb  Lynch,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Sphere,  etc.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illus^ations.  Crowu 
8vo,  6«.  net. 

Mackinnon  (Jambs,  Ph.D.). 
THE  HISTORY  OF  EDWARD  THE 

THIRD.     8vo,  18«. 
THE  GROWTH  AND  DECLINE  OF 
THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY.    8vo, 
2\s.  net 

Mallet.— MALLET  DU  PAN  AND 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
Bernard  Mallbt.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait.     8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

May.— THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND  since  the  Ac 
cession  of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord 
Farnborough).     3  vols.      Cr.  8vo,  18*. 

Merivale  (Charlbs,  D.D.). 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 

THE  EMPIRE.     8  vols.     Crown  8vo, 

'Ss.  Qd.  each. 
THE   FALL  OF   THE   ROMAN   RE- 

PUBLIC:  a  Short  History  of  the  Last 

Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  12mo, 

7s.  6d, 
GENERAL     HISTORY    OF    ROME, 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to 

the  Fall  of  Augustnlus,  B.c.  7S3-A.D. 

476.    With  5  Maps.    Cr.  8vo.  7*.  6rf. 

Montague.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY. Bv  F.  C.  MONTAOUB,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

Moran.— THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERN- 
MENT.  By  Thomah  Francis  Mouan, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Econo- 
mics in  Purdue  University,  U.S.  Crown 
8vo,  5^.  net. 
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Wash.— THE  GREAT  FAMINE  AND 
ITS  CAUSES.  By  Vauohan  Nash. 
With  8  Illustratious  from  Photographs 
by  the  Author,  and  a  Map  of  India 
snowing  the  Famine  Area.     Cr.  8vo,  6«. 

O^wens  College  Essays.— Edited  by 
T.  F.  Tout,  mTA.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, and  Jambs  Tait,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  History.  With  4  Maps.  8vo, 
12.9.  ^,  net. 

Fears.— THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
GREEK  EMPIRE  AND  THE  STORY 
OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE BY  THE  TURKS.  By 
Edwin  Pears,  LL.B.  With  3  Maps 
and  4  Illustrations.     8vo,  18*.  net. 

Powell  and  Trevelyan.  —  THE 
PEASANTS'  RISING  ANT)  THE  LOL- 
LARDS: a  Collection  of  Unpublished 
Documents.  Edited  by  Edqar  Pow^bll 
and  G.  M.  Trbvbltan.    8vo,  d«.  net 

Kandolph.— THE  LAW  AND  POLICY 
OF  ANNEXATION,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence  to  the  Philippines ;  together  with 
Observations  on  the  Status  of  Chiba.  By 
Cabman  F.  Randolph.    8vo,  9«.  net 

Bankin  (Reginald ). 
THE  MARQUIS  D'ARGENSON;  AND 

RICHARD    THE    SECOND.      8vo, 

IO5.  6rf.  net 
A  SUBALTERN'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS 

WIFE.     (The  Boer  War.)     Cr.  8vo. 

Kansome.— THE  RISE  OF  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT  IN  ENG- 
LAND. By  Cyril  Ransomk,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  6». 

Seebohm  (Frbdbric,  LL.D.,  KS.A.). 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COM- 
MUNITY.  With  13  Maps  and  Plates. 
8vo,  16s. 

TRIBAL  CUSTOM  IN  ANGLO- 
SAXON  LAW  :  being  an  Essay 
supplemental  to  (1)  '  The  English 
Village  Community.'  (2)  *  Tlie  Tribal 
System  in  Wales '.    8vo,  16s. 

Seton-Karr.-THE  CALL  TO  ARMS, 
1900-1901 ;  or  a  Review  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Movement,  and  some  subjects 
connected  therewith.  By  Sir  Henry 
Seton-Karr,  M.P.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  R.  Caton-Woodvillb.      Cr.    Svo, 


Shaw.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH CHURCH  DURING  THE  CIVIL 
WARS  AND  UNDER  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH. 1640-1660.  Bv  Wm.  A. 
Shaw,  LittD.    2  vols.    8vo*,  36«. 

Shejppard.  — THE  OLD  ROYAL 
PAI^CE  OF  WHITEHALL.  By 
Edoar  Sheppard,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of 
H.M.  Chapels  Royal,  Sub-Almoner  to 
the  King.  With  6*  Photogravure  Plates 
and  33  other  Illustrations.  Medium 
Svo,  2\s.  net. 

Smith.  — CARTHAGE      AND      THE 
I     CARTHAGINIANS.    ByR.  Bosworth 
Smith,  M.A.     With  Maps,  Plans,  etc. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6rf. 

Stephens.- A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  H. 
Morse  Stephens.  Svo.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
18*.  each. 

Sternberg.— MY  EXPERIENCES  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  By  Adalbert 
Count  Sternberg.  With  Preface  by 
Lieut. -Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  Cr. 
Svo,  6s.  net 

Stubbs.— HISTORY  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  DUBLIN.  By  J.  W. 
Stdbbs.    Svo.  12s.  6rf. 

Stubbs.— HIvSTORlCAL  INTRODUC- 
TIONS TO  THE  'ROLLS  SERIES'. 
By  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  tne  University. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Arthur 
Hassall,  M.A.     Svo,  12.s.  6r/.  net. 

Sutherland. -THE  HISTORY  OF 
AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND, 
from  1606  - 1900.  By  Alexander 
Sutherland,  M.A.,  and  George 
Sutherland.  M.A.   Crown  Svo,  2s.  M. 

Taylor.— A  STUDENT'S  MANUAL 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  By 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I. 
Crown  Svo,   7s.  6rf. 

Thomson.  —  CHINA  AND  THE 
POWERS :  a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of 
1900.  Bv  H.  C.  Thomson.  With  2  Maps 
and  29  Illustrations.     Svo,  10s.  6^/.  net. 

Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
By  Alpheds  Todd,  LL.D.   Svo,  30.-?.  net. 

Trevelyan.— THE  AMERICAN  RE- 
VOLUTION. Part  1.  1766-1776.  By 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Svo,  16*. 
Trevelyan.— ENG  LA  ND  IN  TH  E  AGE 
OF  WYCLIFFE.  By  George  Macau- 
lay  Trevelyan.    Svo,  15*. 
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Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY.  Edited  by  Henry  Offlby 
Wakeman,  M.A.,  and  Arthur  Has- 
sall, M.A.    Crown  8vo,  6^. 

Walpole.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 
GREAT  WAR  IN  1815  TO  1858.  By 
Sir  Sprncer  Walpolk,  K.C.B.  6  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 


Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A.). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER 
HENRY  IV.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
VoL  I.,  1399-1404,  10*.  M.  Vol.11., 
1405-1406,  155.  {out  of  pHnt),  Vol. 
III.,  1407-1411,  15^.  VoL  IV.,  1411- 
1413,  21s. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  HUS.  Cr. 
8vo,  6s.  net. 


Bios:raphy,  Personal  Memoirs,  etc. 


Bacon.— THE  LETTERS  AND  LIFE  OF 
FRANCIS  BACON,  INCLUDING  ALL 
HIS  OCCASIONAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  James  Spkddino.  7  vols.  8vo,  £4  4s. 

Bagehot.  -  BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES.  By  Walter  Baokhot. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6c?. 

Blount— THE  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR 
EDWARD  BLOUNT,  K.C.B.,  etc. 
Edited  l)y  Stdart  J.  Rkid,  Author  of 
•  Tlie  Life  and  Times  of  Sydney  Smith,' 
etc.  With  3  Photogravure  Plates.  8vo, 
10s.  M.  net. 

Bo  wen.  —  EDWARD      BOW  EN  :     A 
MEMOIR.     By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W. 
E.  BowEN.    with  Appendices,  3  Photo 
gravure  Portraits  and  2  other  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  125.  6r/.  net. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  A 
H  istory  of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo,  7«. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Crozier.— MY  INNER  LIFE  :  being  a  j 
Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  ' 
Autobiography.  By  John  Beattie  > 
Crozier,  LL.D.    8v6,  145.  ! 

Dante.— THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 
DANTE  ALLIGHIERI  :  l>eing  an  In- 
troiluction  to  the  Study  of  the  '  Divina 
Conmiedia'.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hooan, 
D.D.    With  Portrait.     8vo,  125.  6rf. 

Danton.— LIFE  OF  DANTON.  By  A. 
H.  Beesly.   With  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  65. 

De  Bode.  — THE  BARONESS  DE 
BODE,  1775-1803.  By  William  S. 
Child e-Pemberton.     With    4    Photo- 

fravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations, 
vo,  gilt  top.  Vis.  6rf.  net. 


Erasmus. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown 
8vo,  35.  M. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS,  from 
his  earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty- first 
Year,  arranged  in  Order  of  Time. 
English  IVanslations,  w^ith  a  Com- 
mentary. By  Francis  Morgan 
Nichols.    8vo,  18«.  net 

Faraday. -FARADAY'  AS  A  DIS- 
COVERER. ByJoHNTYNDALL.  Crowu 
8vo.  3«.  M. 

F^nelon  :  his  Friends  and  his  Enemies, 
1651-1715.  By  E.  K.  Sanders.  With 
P'^rtrait.     8vo,  Ids.  6rf. 

Pox.— THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
Crowu  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 

Qranville.  —  SOME  RECORDS  OF 
THE  LATER  LIFE  OF  HARRIET, 
COUNTESS  GRANVILLE.  By  her 
Granddaughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Old- 
KIELD.  With  17  PortraitiS.  8vo,  gilt  top, 
16^.  net. 

Qrey.— MEMOIR  OF  SIR  GEORGE 
GREY,  BART.,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882. 
By  Mandell  Crbiohton,  D.D.,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  liOndon.  With  3 
Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  6.5.  net. 

Hamilton. -LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo, 
3  vols.  15s.  each.  Addendum.  8vo. 
6(/.  sewed. 

Harrow  School  Register  (The), 
1801  -  1900.  Second  Edition,  1901. 
Edited  by  M.  G.  Dauulish,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     8vo,  10s.  net. 

Havelock.  —  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR 
HENRY  HAVELOCK.  K.C.B.  By 
John  Clark  Mabshman.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6a. 
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Haweis.— MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawkis.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  iUusti-ations. 
Crown  8vo,  6«.  net 

Higgins.  —  THE  BERNARDS  OF 
ABINGTON  AND  NETHER  WIN- 
CHENDON:  a  Family  History.  By 
Mrs.  Napier  Higgins.  2  vols.  8vo, 
21.9.  net. 

Hunter. —  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.A..  LL.D.  Author  of  'A 
History  of  British  India,'  etc.  By 
Francis  Henry  Skrine,  F.S.S.  With 
6  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4  other 
Illustrations.     8vo,  16.-*.  net. 

Jackson.— STONEWALL  JACKSON 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 
By  Lieut. -Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson. 
With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and 
Plans.    2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  I65.  net. 

Kielmansegge.  —  DIARY  OF  A 
JOURNEY  TO  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
YEARS  1761-1762.  By  Count  Frede- 
rick Kielmansegge.  With  4  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net 

Luther.— LIFE  OF  LUTHER.  By 
Juuos  KosTUN.  With  62  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  Crown 
8vo,  35.  6rf. 

Macaulay.— THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trbvelyan,  Bart. 
Popular  JCdUion.     I   vol.     Cr.    8vo, 

indent's  Edition.  1  vol.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  PostSvo,  12*. 
*  Edinburgh  '  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo, 

6^.  each. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo,  36«. 

Marbot.— THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
BARON  DEM ARBOT.  2 vols.  Crown 
8vo,  Is. 

Max  Muller  (FJ. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE 
RIGHT  HON.  FRIEDRICH  MAX 
MtJLLER.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  With 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.    2  vols.     8vo,  2tZs.  net. 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  :  a  Fragment. 
With  6  Portraits.     8vo.  Vis.  6d. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE.  Second  Series. 
8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 


Meade.— GENERAL  SIR  RICHARD 
MEADE  AND  THE  FEUDATORY 
STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA.  By  I^OMAS  Henry 
Thornton.  With  Portrait,  Map  and 
Illustrations.     8vo,  lOs.  6d.  net 

Morris. -THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With 
2  Poilraits  and  8  other  Illustrations 
by  E.  H.  New,  etc.  2  vols.  Large 
Crown  8vo,  10a.  net. 

On  the  Bajiks  of  the  Seine.— By 
A.  M.  F.,  Author  of  'Foreign  Courts 
and  Foreign  Homes '.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Paget^— MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF 
SIR  JAMES  PAGET.  Edited  by 
Stephen  Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With 
Portrait.     8vo,  6s.  net. 

Place.— THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS 
PLACE.  1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wal- 
las, M.A.    With  2  Portraits.    8vo,  12». 

Powys— PASSAGES  FROM  THE 
DIARIES  OF  MRS.  PHIUP  LYBBE 
POWYS,  OF  HARDWICK  HOUSE, 
OXON.  1756-1808.  Edited  by  Emily 
J.  CuMENSON.     8vo,  gilt  top,  I6s. 

Ramakwshna :  His  Life  and  Sayings. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max  MCllbr. 
Crown  8vo,  55. 

Rich.  — MARY  RICH.  COUNTESS 
OF  WARWICK  (1625  - 1678)  :  Her 
Family  and  Friends.  By  C.  Fell 
Smith.  With  7  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  9  other  Illustrations.  8vo,  gilt  top. 
18*.  net. 

Rochester,  and  other  Literary 
Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.,  with  some  Account  of  their 
Surroundings.  By  the  Author  of 
•  The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Di^by,'  '  The 
Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc.  With  lo  Poi-traits. 
8vo,  I65. 

Romanes.— THE  LIFE  AND  LEI'- 
TERS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Written  and 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Portrait 
and  2  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  5^.  net. 

Russell.  —  SWALLOWFIELD  AND 
ITS  OWNERS.  By  Constance  Lady 
Rdssell,  of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  86  other 
lllu.strations.     4to,  gilt  edges,  42^.  net. 

Seebohm.— THE  OXFORD  REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLBT,  ERASMUS, 
AND  THOMAS  MORE  :  a  History  of 
their    Fellow- Work.       By    Frederic 

SSBBOHM.     8vo,   145. 
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Shakespeare.— OUTLINES  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  J.  0. 
Haluwell-Philupps.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Facsimiles.  2  vols.  Royal 
8vo,  2\s. 

Tales  of  mv  Father.-By  A.  M.  F. 
Crown  8vo,  05. 

Tallentyre.— THE  WOMEN  OF  THE 
SALONS,  and  other  French  Portraits. 
By  S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  11  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.     8vo,  lOs.  6rf.  net. 

Victoria,  Queen,  1819-1901.  By 
Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Walpole.  —  SOM  li  UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 
Edited  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, K.C.B. 
With  2  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo,  As.  U.  net. 


WeUington.— LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Glbio,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  3«.  6rf. 


Wilkins  (W.  H.). 

CAROLINE  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS, 
QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  GEORGE 
11.  AND  SOMETIME  QUEEN- 
REGENT  :  a  Study  of  Her  Life  and 
Time.    2  vols.    8vo.  36*. 

THE  LOVE  OP  AN  UNCROWNED 
QUEEN:  Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort 
of  George  I.,  and  her  Correspondence 
with  Philip  Christopher,  C<»unt 
Konigsmarck.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.     8vo,  12s.  6rf.  net. 
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Arnold.— SEAS  AND  LANDS.    By  Sir  ,  Brassey  (The  Late  hxnYy-continurd. 


Edwin  Arnold.    With  71  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo,  3^.  M. 
Baker  (Sirs.  W.). 
EIGHT  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.     With 

6  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  8^.  6rf. 
THE  RIFLE  AND  THE  HOUND  IN 
CEYLON.       With    6    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3^.  6(i. 
Ball  (John). 
THE  ALPINE  GUIDE.    Reconstructed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  by  W.  A.  B.  CooLlDOE. 
Vol.  1.,  THE  WESTERN  ALPS  :  the 
Alpine  Region,  South  of  the  Rhone 
Valley,  from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to 
the  Simplon  Pass.  With  9  New  and 
Revised  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  12a.  net. 
HINTS    AND    NOTES,   PRACTICAL 
AND  SCIENTIFIC.  FOR  TRAVEL- 
LERS IN  THE  ALPS:    being  a  re- 
vision of  the  General  Introduction  to 
the  *  Alpine  Guide '.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  net. 
Bent.— THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MA- 
SHONALAND:     being    a    Record    of 
Excavation   and    Exploration   in  1891. 
By  J.  Theodore  Bent.    With  117  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  8vo,  3*.  6rf. 
Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 
A  VOYAGE  IN  THE     SUNBEAM'; 
OUR  HOME  ON  THE  OCEAN  FOR 
ELEVEN  MONTHS. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  06 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 
Is,  6rf. 


A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM  '. 

'Stiver  Library'  Edition.  With  66 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  Sa.  6<2. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Ulus- 
trations.     4to,  6rf.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 

School  EdUion.      With  87   Illustra- 
tions.    Fcp. ,  2*.  cloth,  or  3*.  white 
parchment. 
SUNSHINE  AND   STORM   IN  THE 

EAST 

Popular  EdUion.      With   103   Illus- 
trations.   4to,  6d.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 
IN    THE  TRADES,   THE  TROPICS. 

AND  THE  'ROARING  FORTIES'. 

Cabin4a  Edition.  With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d. 

CockereU.  —  TRAVELS  IN  SOU- 
THERN EUROPE  AND  THE 
LEVANT,  1810-1817.  By  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  Architect,  R.A.*  Edited 
by  his  son,  Samuel  Pepys  Cockerell. 
With  Portrait     8vo. 

Fountain  (Paut.). 
THE  GREAT  DESERTS  AND 
FORESTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
With  a  Preface  by  W.  U.  Hudson, 
Author  of  'The  Naturalist  in  La 
Plata,'  etc.  8vo,  9«.  6rf.  net 
THE  GREAT  MOUNTAINS  AND 
FORESTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
With  Portrait  and  7  Illustrations. 
8vo,  10*.  6rf.  net. 
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Froude  (James  A. ). 

OCEANA:  or  England  and  her  Colon- 
ies. With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  85.  6rf. 

THE  ENGUSH  IN  THE  WEST  IN- 
DIES :  or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With 
9  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  25. 
boards,  2^.  6</.  cloth. 

Qrove.  —  SEVENTY  -  ONE  DAYS' 
CAMPING  IN  MOROCCO.  By  Lady 
Grove.  With  Photogravure  Portrait 
and  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
8vo,  75.  6(/.  net. 

Haggard A  WINTER  PILGRIM- 
AGE :  Being  an  Account  of  Travels 
through  Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  undertaken  in  the  year  1900. 
By  H.  Rider  Haooard.  With  31 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  12«.  6e/.  net. 

Hardwick.-AN  IVORY  TRADER  IN 
NORTH  KENIA  :  the  Record  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Country  North  of 
Mount  Kenia  in  East  Equatorial  Africa, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Nomads  of 
Galla-Land.  By  A.  Arkbll-Hardwick, 
F.R.G.S.  With  23  Illustrations  from 
Photographs,  and  a  Map.  8vo,12.*t.6</.net. 

Heathcote.— ST.  KILDA.  By  Nor- 
man Hbathcote.  With  80  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the 
People,  Scenerv  and  Birds  by  the 
Autnor.    8vo,  Iw.  66f.  net. 

Howitt.— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE 
PLACES.  Old  Halls,  Battlefields, 
Scenes,  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetrv.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  3«.  6rf. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

WITH  THE  ROYAL  TOUR  :  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.    Crown  8vo,  5.«.  net. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  'ALERTE': 
the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Trea- 
sure on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad. 
With  2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6<i. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET :  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kash- 
mir, Western  Tibet,  Baltistan.  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Sf .  M. 


Knieht  (E.  F.)-~oyn(intttui. 

THE  •  FALCON '  ON  THE  BALTIC  :  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen 
in  a  Threo-Tonner.  With  10  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vn,  3^.  (id. 

Lees.— PEAKS  AND  PINES :  another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With 
63  Illustrations  and  Photographs.  Cr. 
8vo.  65. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887 : 
A  RAMBLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUM BI A. 
By  J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3«.  6d. 

Lynch.  —  ARMENIA  :  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With 
197  Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  repro- 
duced from  Photographs  and  Sketches 
by  the  Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a 
Bibliography,  and  a  Map  of  Armenia 
and  adjacent  countries.  2  vols.  Medium 
8vo,  gilt  top,  42^.  net. 

Nansen.— THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF 
GREENLAND.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen. 
With  143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Rice.— OCCASIONAL  EaSAYS  ON 
NATIVE  SOUTH  INDIAN  LIFE.  By 
Stanley  P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service. 
8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Smith.— CLIMBING  IN  THE  BRITISH 

ISLES.     By  W.   P.   Haskbtt  Smith. 

With  Illustrations  and  numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  ENGLAND.     16mo,  3*.  net 

Part  II.  WALES  AND  IRELAND. 

16mo,  3.«.  net. 

Spender.-TWO  WINTERS  IN  NOR- 
WAY :  being  an  Account  of  Two 
Holidays  spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in 
Sleigh  Driving,  and  including  an  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Lapps.  By  A.  Edmund 
Spender.  With  40  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.     8vo,  10*.  Qd.  net. 

Stephen.— THE  PLAYGROUND  OF 
EUROPE  (Ttie  Alps).  By  Sir  Lesue 
Stephen,  K.C.B.  With  4  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo,  3jf.  6</. 

Three  in  Norway. —By  Two  of  Them. 
With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  boards,  2s,  6d.  cloth. 

Tyndall  (John). 
THE    GLACIEIRS    OF    THE    ALPS. 

With  61  Illustrations.       Crown  8vo. 

6s.  6rf.  net. 
HOURS    OF    EXERCISE    IN    THE 

ALPS.     With  7  Illustrations.     Cr. 

8vo,  6s.  6c2.  net 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 
THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  His  Grace  the  (Eighth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 

A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  Longman,  Col. 
H.  Walrond,  Miss  Legh,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates,  and  172  lUus- 
tratious  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6*.  net ;  half-bound, with  gilt  top,  9*-.  net. 

ATHLETICS.-  By  Montague  Shear- 
man, W.  Beacher  Thomas,  W.  Rye, 
etc.  With  12  Plates  and  37  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  halt-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9«.  net. 


BIG   GAME    SHOOTING. 
Phillipps-Wolley. 


By    Clive 


Vol.  I.  Africa  and  America. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel 
W.  Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C. 
Selous,  etc.  With  20  Plates  and  67 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6«.  net;  half- bound,  with  gill 
top,  9«.  net. 

Vol.  II.  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Arctic  Regions.  With  Contri- 
butions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Heber 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Heber 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  66 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  65.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9«.  net. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broadkoot, 
R.E.,  A.  H.  Boyd,  W.  J.  Ford, 
etc.  With  11  Plates,  19  Illustrations 
in  the  Text,  and  numerous  Diagrams. 
Crown  6vo,  cloth,  ^.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  65  Illustrations 
in  the  Text  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6«.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9^.  net. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel,  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  Lyttelton,  a.  Lang,  W.  G. 
Grace,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

CYCLING.    By  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 

and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.    With  19  Plates 

and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text    Crown 

•  Svo,  cloth,  66'.   net ;   half-bound,  with 

gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove,  etc. 
'With  Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full- 

?age  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the 
'ext     Cr.    Svo,   cloth,   6s.   net;    half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  A.  E.  T. 
Watson,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  64 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  ^s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 


FENCING,  BOXING  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  F. 
C.  Grove,  etc  With  18  Plates  and  24 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9s.  net 


FISHING.       By     H.     Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol.  I.— Salmon  and  Trout.  Witli 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis, 
Major  John  P.  Trahekne,  etc.  With 
9  Platen  and  numerous  Illustrations  of 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net 

Vol.  IL— Pike  and  Other  Coarse  Fish. 
With  Contributions  by  William 
Senior,  G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc. 
With  7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions of  Tackle,  etc.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net 

FOOTBALL.— By  Montague  Shearman, 
W.  J.  Oakley,  Frank  Mitchell,  etc. 
With  19  Plates  and  36  Illustrations  in 
the  Text  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 
the  Rt  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  34  Plates 
and  66  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net 
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THE  BADMINTON  V.\BRMl\ ^continued. 

Edited  by  His  Oracb  thb  (Eighth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 

A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
Ddkb  of  Beaufort.  K.G.,  Mowbray 
Morris,  G.  H.  Longman,  etc.  With  5 
Plates  aud  54  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9«.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIVING.  By 
Alfrkd  C.  Harmsworth,  the  Hon. 
John  Scott- Montagu,  etc.  With  13 
Plates  and  136  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9«.  net ;  half-bound, 
12s.  net.  A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when 
Motoring,  *ls.  net 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dbnt, 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir 
Martin  Conway,  etc.  With  13  Plates 
and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6«.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9^.  net. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).  Selected 
by  Hbdlby  Peek.  With  32  Plates  aud 
74  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  6."».  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9*.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire, W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley.  etc.  With  Frontispiece  and  66 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth, 
6jr.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9«.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  CapUin 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T. 
F.  Dale,  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
etc.  With  18  Plates  and  41  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6«. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9^.  net. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  RowE  and  C.  M. 
Pitman,  etc.  With  75  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9«.  net. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bickerdykb. 
Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfrbd  C. 
Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With 
22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6«.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9«.  net 


SHOOTING. 

Vol.  1.— Field  and  Covert.  By  Lord 
WAiiiiNOHAM,  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwby,  Bart,  etc.  With  11  Plates 
and  95  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6«.  net ;  half- bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9*.  net. 

VoL  11.— Moor  and  Marsh.  By 
Lord  Walsingham,  Sir  Ralph* 
Payne-Gallwey,  Bart,  etc.  With  8 
Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6«.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  ^8.  net. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGANING. 
By  J.  M.  Heatucote.  C.  G.  Tbbbutt, 
T.  Maxwell  Witham.  etc.  With  12 
Plates  and  272  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9*.  net. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  WiLLL^kM  Henry.  With  13  Plates 
and  112  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth,  6;».  net ;  half-lx)uud,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RACKETS 
AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and  C.  G. 
Heathcotb,  E.  0.  Plbydell-Bouvbrib, 
the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  etc.  With  14 
Plates  and  65  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bount?, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.— Cruising,  Construction  cf 
Yachts,  Yacht  Racing  Rules, 
FiTTiNO-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir  Edwaud 
Sullivan,  Bart,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. Lord  Brassey.  K.C.B.,  etc. 
With  21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half- bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.— Yacht  Clubs,  Yachting  in 
America  and  the  Colonies,  Yacht 
Racing,  etc.  Bv  R.  T.  Pritchett, 
the  Marquis  of  buFFEROV  and  Ava, 
K.P.,  etc.  With  85  Plates  and  160 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  9s.  not;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net 
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FUR.  FEATHER.  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  B.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  8vo,  price  hi,  each  Volume,  cloth. 

♦^*  Tht  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-hound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top.     Price 

Is,  6d,  net  each. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; 
Sbootino.  by  A.  J.  Stdart-Wortley  ; 
CooKKRT,  by  Gborob  Saintsburt. 
With  II  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo,  5s, 

THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shoot- 
ing, by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury. 
With  13  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo,  55. 

THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shoot- 
ing, by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams.   Crown  Svo,  5^. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lasoelles; 
Coursing,  by  Charles  Richardson; 
Hunting,  by  J.  S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H. 
Longman;  Cookery,  by  Col.  Kenney 
Herbert.  With  9  lllastrations.  Crown 
Svo,  5s. 


RED  DEER.  Natural  History,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Dbeb  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  or  Lochiel  ;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Edrington  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  5*. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathornb-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on 
the  Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  bv  Claud 
Douglas  Pennant;  Cookery,  by  Alex- 
ander Innes  Shand.  With  8  Illuatra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  5^. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  Marquess  of 
Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  Jambs  Edmund 
Hartino.  Cookery,  by  Alexander 
Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  Wiluam  Senior 
(•Redspinner,*  Editor  of  the  Field). 
With  Chapters  by  John  Bickerdykb 
and  W.  H.  Pope.  Cookery,  by  Alex- 
ander Innes  Shand.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo,  5s. 


Alverstone  and  Alcock.— SURREY 
CRICKET:  Its  History  and  Associa- 
tions. Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Alverstone,  L.C.J.,  President,  and  C. 
W.  Alcock,  Secretary,  of  the  Surrey 
County  Cricket  Club.  With  48  Illus- 
trations.   Svo,  ld.<f.  net. 


Bickerdyke.— DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE 
ON  WATER,  FRESH  AND  SALT: 
and  other  papers.  By  John  Bicker- 
dyke.  With  Photo-Etching  Frontis- 
piece and  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3*.  04. 


Blackbume.— MR.  BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES  AT  CHESS.  Selected,  An- 
notated and  Arranged  by  Himself. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch 
and  a  brief  History  of  Blindfold  Chess, 
by  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With  Por- 
trait of  Mr.  Blackbume.  Svo,  7s.  Qd.  net. 

Dead  Shot  (The)  :  or.  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Beinsr  a  Treatise  on 
the  use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of 
Shooting  (Hme  of  all  kinds.  Al«o 
Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and  Pigeon- 
Shooting,  l>og-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman,  with  numeroni  lUostn^r 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  lO^.  (id. 
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Ellis.— CHESS  SPARKS ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Grames  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.  8vo, 
As,  6d, 

Polkard.— THE  WILD-FOWLER:  A 
Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  descriptive  a&o  of  Decoys  and 
Flight-ponds,  Wild-fowl  Shooting, 
Gunning-punts.  Shooting-yachts,  etc. 
Also  Fowling  in  the  Feus  and  in  For- 
eign Countries,  Rock-fowling,  etc.,  etc. 
By  H.  C.  FoLKARD.  With  13  Engrav- 
ings  on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo,  12i.  6d. 

Ford.— THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  ARCHERY.  By  Horacb 
Ford.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Re- 
vised and  Rewritten  by  W.  Bott,  M.A, 
With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A. 
8vo,  14^. 

Francis.— A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING: 
or.  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in 
every  Branch  ;  including  full  illustrated 
List  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis 
Francis.  With  Portrait  and  Coloured 
Plates.     Crown  8vo,  155. 

Fremantle.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
RIFLE.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fre- 
MANTLB,  V.D.,  Major,  1st  Bucks  V.R.C. 
With  54  Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the 
Text.     8vo,  125.  6cl.  net. 

Oathorne-Hardy.— AUTUMNS  IN 
ARGYLESHIRE  WITH  ROD  AND 
GUN.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne- 
Hardy.  With  8  Illustrations  by 
Archibald  Thorburn.    8vo,  6s.  net. 

Oraham.  —  COUNTRY  PASTIMES 
FOR  BOYS.  By  P.  Anderson  Gra- 
ham. With  252  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  and  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net 

Hutchinson.— THE  BOOK  OF  GOLF 
AND  GOLFERS.  By  Horace  G. 
Hutchinson.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Amy  Pascor,  H.  H.  Hilton, 
J.  H.  Taylor,  H.  J.  Whigham  and 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  With  71 
Portraits  from  Photographs.  Large 
crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  6ii.  net. 

liang.— ANGLING  SKETCHES.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crovm  8vo,  3*.  Qd. 


LiUie.-CROQUET  UP  TO  DATE. 
Containing  the  Ideas  and  Teaching  of 
the  Leading  Players  and  Champions. 
By  Arthur  Lillib.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  H.  Nbed- 
ham,  C.  D.  Locock,  etc.  With  19 
Illustrations  (15  Portraits)  and  numeroas 
Diagrams,     ovo,  IO5.  6d.  net. 

Locock.— SIDE  AND  SCREW :  being 
Notes  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  Locook. 
With  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  5*.  net 

Longman.— CHESS  OPENINGS.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo, 
25.  Qd. 

Mackenzie.— NOTES  FOR  HUNTING 
MEN.  By  Captain  Cortlandt  Gordon 
Mackenzie.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net 

Madden.— THE  DIARY  OF  MASTER 
WILLIAM  SILENCE:  a  Study  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan  Sport. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.     8vo,  gilt  top,  I64. 

Maskelvne.— SHARPS  AND  FLATS : 
a  Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and 
Skill.  By  John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of 
the  Egyptian  HaU.  With  62  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Millais  (John  Guille). 
THE  WILD-FOWLER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  F.R.A., 
8  Photogravure  Plates,  2  Coloured 
Plates,  and  50  Illustrations  from  the 
Author's  Drawings  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.   Royal  4to,  gilt  top,  30«.  net 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  SURFACE  -  FEEDING 
DUCKS.  With  6  Photogravures  and 
66  Plates  (41  in  Colours)  from  Draw- 
ings by  the  Author,  Archibald 
Thorburn,  and  from  Photographs. 
Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £6  os.  net 

Modem  Bridge.— By  '  Slam '.  With 
a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as 
adopted  by  the  Portland  and  Turf 
Clubs.     18mo,  gilt  edges,  Ss.  6(i.  net. 

Park.— THE  GAME  OF  GOLF.  By 
William  Park,  Jun.,  Champion 
Golfer,  1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and 
26  Illustrations  in  the  Text  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d, 
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Payne-Oallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart). 

THE  CROSS-BOW  :  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  ;  Military  and  Sporting ;  its 
Contitructiou,  History,  and  Manage- 
meut,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Balista 
an<i  Oiitapult  of  the  Ancients.  With 
220  Illustrations.  Royal  4to,  £3  Zs.  net. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS 
(First  Series).  On  the  Choice  and 
Use  of  a  Gun.  With  41  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  7a.  6rf. 

LETTERS    TO    YOUNG    SHOOTERS 

ISecond  Series).  On  the  Production, 
Preservation,  and  Killing  of  Game. 
With  Directions  in  Shooting  Wood- 
Pi^eons  and  Breaking-iu  Retrievers. 
With  Portrait  and  103  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  12s.  6rf. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS 
(Third  Series).  Comprising  a  Short 
Natui-al  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  tlie  British 
Islands,  with  Complete  Directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  l&s. 


Pole.— THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC  GAME  OF  WHIST. 
By  William  Polk,  F.R.a  Fcp.  8vo, 
gilt  edge^,  2«.  net. 

Proctor.— HOW  TO  PLAY  WHIST: 
with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist. 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Crown  8vo. 
gilt  edges,  3«.  net. 


Ronalds.— THE  PLY-FISHER'S  EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By  Alfred  Ronalds. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.     8vo,  14a. 

Selous.  — SPORT  AND  TRAVEL. 
EAST  AND  WEST.  By  Frjsdbrick 
COURTENEY  Sblous.  With  18  Plat«8 
and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text  Med- 
ium 8vo,  12».  6rf.  net. 

Warner— CRICKET  IN  AUSTRAL^ 
ASIA  :  being  Record  of  the  Tour  of  the 
English  Team,  1902-3.  By  Pelham  F. 
Warner.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo. 


Mental,  Moral  and 

LOOIC.  RHETORIC, 

Abbott.— TH  E  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.    I'imo,  3,'?. 

Aristotle. 

THE  ETHICS:  Greek  Text,  Illustra- 
ted with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  Bart.  2  vols. 
8vo,  32s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTO- 
TLE'S ETHICS.  Books  L-IV.  (Book 
X.,  c.  vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With 
a  continuous  Analysis  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  M(WRB,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo.  10*.  M. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  James  Speddino  and  D.  D. 
Heath.    7  vols.    8vo.  £3  \Zs.  ^. 

LETTERS  AND  LIFE,  including  all 
his  occasional  Works.  Edited  by 
James  SrEDDiNO.  7  vols.  8vo, 
£4  45. 

THE  ESSAYS  :  With  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately, D.D.  8vo,  10*. M. 


by  F. 
Crown 


Political  Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 
Bacon  (Francis) — continued. 

THE    ESSAYS:     With    Notes 
Storr  and  C.   H.  Gibson. 
8vo,  Zs.  Qd. 

THE  ESSAYS:  With  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.  2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  6».  The 
Text  and  Index  only^  without  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  in  one  volume. 
Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6rf. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and 
Ethics.     Crown  8vo,  10*.  6rf. 

Or  Separaiely, 
Part  I.     PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HIS- 
TORY OF  PHILOSOPHY.    Crown 
8vo,  6«.  6rf. 
Part    II.      THEORY    OF    ETHICS 
AND  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS.     Cr. 
8vo,  4*.  M. 
LOGIC.    Part  I.    Deduction.    Crown 
8vo,  4s.    Part  II.  Induction.    Crown 
8vo,  6«.  dd. 
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Bain  (Alexander) — continued.  i 

THESENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT.  | 
8vo,  15tf. 

THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL.  ; 
8vo,  lbs.  I 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.    Cr.  8vo.  25. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL  TOPICS.    Svo. 

Baldwin.— A     COLLEGE    MANUAL 
OF  RHETORIC.    By  Charles  Sears 
y^ Baldwin,  A.M.,   Ph.D.     Crown  Svo, 
"4«.  6rf. 

Brooks.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MIND : 
being  an  Examination  into  the  Natun.> 
of  the  First  Division  of  the  Elementary 
Substances  of  Life.  By  H.  Jamtn 
Brooks.    Svo,  10«.  6d,  net. 

Brough.— THE  STUDY  OF  MENTAL 
SCIENCE :  Five  Lectures  on  the  Uses 
and  Characteristics  of  Logic  and  Psycho- 
logy. By  J.  Brouoh,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  2^;.  net. 

Crosier  (John  Bbattib). 

CIVILISATION  AND  PROGRESS: 
being  the  Outlines  of  a  New  System 
of  Political,  Religious  and  Social 
Philosophy.    Svo,  14a. 

HISTORY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT :  on  the  Lines  of  Mod- 
em Evolution. 

Vol  I.    Svo,  lis. 

Vol.  11.     {In  preparation,) 

Vol.  III.    Svo,  105.  Qd. 

Davidson.— THK  LOGIC  OF  DE- 
FINITION.  Explained  and  Applied.  By 
William  L.  Davidson.  M.  A.  Cr.  Svo,  Qs, 

Oreen  (Thomab  Hill).— THE  WORKS 
OF.    Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettlbship. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    Philosophical    Works. 

Svo,  16«.  each. 
Vol.  III.   Miscellanies.     With  Index  to 

the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  Svo. 

2ls. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  POLITICAL  OBUGATION. 
With  Preface  by  Bernard  Bosan- 
quBT.    Svo,  bs, 

Oumhill.— THE    MORALS  OF  SUI 
CIDE.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Gurnhill,  B.A. 
Vol   I.,   Cr.   Svo,   6^.   net.    Vol.   II., 
Cr.  Svo,  5^.  net. 


Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.). 

TIME  AND  SPACE :  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.    Svo,  I6s, 

THE  THEORY  OF  PRACTICE:  an 
Ethical  Inquiry.     2  vols.     Svo,  24j. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLEC- 
TION.    2  vols.    Svo,  2ls, 

THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERl- 
ENCE.  Book  I.  General  Analysis 
of  Experience  ;  Book  II.  Positive 
Science  ;  Book  Hi.  Analysis  of 
Conscious  Action  ;  Book  IV.  The 
Real  Universe.    4  vols.    Svo,  d6s,  net. 

aume.  —THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS  OF  DAVID  HUME.  Edited 
by  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4 
vols.  Svo,  28s.  Or  separately.  Essays. 
2  vols.  14s.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
2  vols.    lis. 

James  (Wiluam.  M.D.,  LL.D.). 

THE  WILL  TO  BELIEVE,  and  Other 
Essays  in  Populai*  Pliilosophy.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  M. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE :  a  Study  in  Human 
Nature.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures 
on  Natural  Religion  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  in  1901-1902.  Svo,  12*.  net 

TALKS  TO  TEACHERS  ON  PSY- 
CHOLOGY,  AND  TO  STUDENTS 
ON  SOME  OF  LIFE'S  IDEALS, 
Crown  Svo,  4«.  M. 

Justinian.— THE  INSTITUTES  OF 
JUSTINIAN  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that 
of  Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes  and  Summary.  By 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.    Svo,  IS*. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 

CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL  REASON, 
AND  OTHER  WORKS  ON  THE 
THEORY  OF  ETHICS.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  With  Memoir. 
Svo,  12s.  6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  ETHICS. 
Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D. 
Crown  Svo,  &9. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC,  AND 
HIS  ESSAY  ON  THE  MISTAKEN 
SUBTILTY  OF  THE  FOUR 
FIGURES.  Translated  by  T.  K. 
Abbott.    Svo,  6s. 
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Mill  (John  Stuabt). 
A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  O.  8vo,  3«.  6rf. 


Kelly.— GOVERNMENT  OR  HUMAN 
EVOLUTION.  By  Edmond  Kblly, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism 
aud  ludiviilualism.   Or.  8vo,  10«.  6d.  net. 

Killick.— HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
Killick,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  3«.  6rf. 

Ladd  (Gborob  Trumbull). 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  CONDUCT  :  a 
Treatise  of  tlie  Facts,  Principles  aud 
Ideals  of  Ethics.     8vo,  21«. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.    8vo,  2U 

OUTLINES  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  PSY- 
CHOLOGY :  a  Text-Book  of  Mental 
Science  for  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools.    8vo,  128. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.    8vo.  I2s. 

PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Crown 
8vo,  b3.  M. 

Leoky  (William  Edward  Hartpole). 

THE  MAP  OF  LIFE:  Conduct  and 
Character.    Crown  8vo,  68.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORAI^ 
FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  10*.  net. 

A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  ETHICS : 
being  the  First  Chapter  of  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky's  *  History  of  European  Morals '. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  W.  A.  Hirst.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  I'HE  SPIRIT  OF 
RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2 
vols.    Crown  8vo,  10*.  net. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 
Library  Edititm.    2  vols.     8vo,  36*. 
Cahiiiri  Edition.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo, 
10*.  net. 

Lut08law8ki.-THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GROWTH  OF  PLATO'S  LOGIC.  With 
an  Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the 
Chronology  of  his  Writings.     By  Win- 

CBNTT  LUTOSLAWSKI.      8vO,  21*. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.     8vo, 

21*. 
THE    SIX    SYSTEMS    OF     INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY.    8vo,  18*. 

THREE   LECTURES    ON    THE    VE- 


ON  LIBERTY.     Crown  8vo,  1*.  id. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT.  Crown 
8vo,  2*. 

UTILITARIANISM.     8vo,  2*.  (W. 

EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  WILLLAM 
HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY.  8vo, 
16*. 

NATURE.  THE  UTILITY  OF  RE- 
LIGION,  AND  THEISM.  Three 
Essays.    8vo,  5*. 

Monck.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
LOGIC.  By  WiLUAM  Hbnbt  S. 
Monck.  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  5*. 

Myers.  —  HUMAN  PERSONALITY 
AND  ITS  SURVIVAL  OF  BODILY 
DEATH.  By  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 
2  vols.    8vo,  42*.  net. 

Pierce —STUDIES  IN  AUDITORY 
AND  VISUAL  SPACE  PERCEPTION : 
Essays  on  Experimental  Psychology. 
By  A.  H.  Pierce.    Cr.  8vo,  6*.  6d.  net. 

Richmond.  —  THE  MIND  OF  A 
CHILD.  By  Exnib  Richmond.  Crown 
8vo,  3*.  6</.  net. 

Romanes.— MIND  AND  MOTION 
AND  MONISM.  Bt  Gsobob  John 
Romanes.    Crown  8vo,  4*.  M. 

Sully  (Jambs). 

AN  ESSAY  ON  LAUGHTER:  its 
Forms,  its  Cause,  its  Development 
and  its  Value.    8vo,  12*.  M.  net. 

THE  HUMAN  MIND  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.    2  vols.     8vo,  21*. 

OUilJNES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Cr. 
8vo,  9*. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY.     Crown  8vo,  «».  6rf. 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  8vo. 
10*.   6(1. 

CHILDREN'S  WAYS :  being  Selections 
from  the  Author's  '  Studies  of  Child- 
hood '.  With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  4*.  6rf. 

Sutherland.— THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GROWTH  OF  THE  MORAL  IN- 
STINCT.  By  Alexander  Sutherland, 
M.A.    2  vols.    8vo.  28*. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE  LOGIC  :  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  Jambs  Swin- 
burne,   M.A.       With    28    Woodcuts. 


DANTA  PHILOSOPHY.   Cr.  8vo.  6*.  '     Crown  8vo.  2*.  6rf. 
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Thomas.  —  INTUITIVE      SUGGBS-  1  Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 

THE   STOICS,   EPICUREANS,   AND 
SCEPTICS.     TranalaUxl  by  tlie  Rev. 


TION.  By  J.  W.  Thomas,  Author  of 
'Spiritual  Ijaw  in  the  Natural  World,' 
etc.    Crown  8vo,  3«.  M.  net. 


Webb.— THE  VEIL  OF  ISIS  ;  a  Series 
of  Essays  ou  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.    8vo,  10«.  6rf. 

Weber.— HISTORY  OP  PHILOSO- 
PHY. By  Alfbkd  Wbbbr,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Trans- 
lated by  Frank  Thill y,  Ph.  D.  8vo,  16^. 

Whately  (Abchbishop). 
BACOlf  S  ESSAYS.  With  Annotations. 

8vo,  10».  U. 
ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.    Crown  8vo, 

ELEMENT  OF  RHETORIC.    Crown 
8vo,  4s.  Qd. 


0.  J.  Rbichkl.  M.  a.   Crown  8vo,  15*. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  lYanslated 
by  Sarah  F.  Alleynb  and  Evblyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cr.  8vo,  lO*.  6d. 

PLATO  AND  THE  OLDER  AC  A- 
DEMY.  Translated  by  Sarah  F. 
Allbymb  and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.  A. 
Crown  8vo,  18*. 

SOCRATES  AND  THE  SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
0.  J.  Rbichbl,  M.  a.  Cr.  8vo,  10*.  &/ 

ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS.  Translated  by  B. 
F.  C.  Costbllob,  M.A.,  and  J.  H. 
Mdirhbad,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo,24*. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 


A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY. By  C.  S.  Dbvas,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  7a.  6rf. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  John  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo,  5*. 

GENERAL  METAPHYSICS.  By  John 
Rickaby,  S.J.    Crown  8vo,  6*. 

LOGIC.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo,  5*. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (ETHICS 
AND  NATURAL  law].  By  Joseph 
Rickaby,  S.J.    Crown  8vo,  6*. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  ByBsBNAKD 
Boedder,  S.J.     Crown  8vo,  6*.  6</. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Michael  Mahbr, 
S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Lond.).  Crown 
8vo,  6*.  6rf. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  etc. 


Davidson.- LEADING  AND  IM- 
PORTANT  ENGLISH  WORDS  :    Ex- 

Elained  and  Exemplified.    By  Wiluam 
.  Davidson,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo,  3*.  6rf. 

i!'arrar.— LANGUAGE  AND  LAN- 
GUAGES. By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D., 
Late  Dean  of  Canterbury.     Cr.  8vo,  6*. 

Oraham.  —  ENGLISH  SYNONYMS, 
Classified  and  Explained  :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp. 
8vo,  d*. 

Max  MtiUer  (F.). 

THE     SCIENCE    OF     LANGUAGE. 
*^  vols,    Qrowp  8vo,  10^, 


Max  Mllller  (¥,)—co7Uinued. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND 
THE  HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS. 
Crown  8vo,  5*. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  III.  ESSAYS  ON 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Crown  8vo,  5«. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  First  Series.  Essays 
on  Language,  Folklore  and  other 
Subjects.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

Roget.— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified 
and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Lite- 
rary Composition.  By  Peter  Mark 
Roobt,  M.D. ,  F.R.S.  With  full  Ind^x, 
Cr,  8vo,  9*,  netf 
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Political  Economy  and  Economics. 

Afijiley  (W.  J.).  Maoleod  (Hbnrt  Dunnikg)— cok^. 

ENGLISH      ECONOMIC      HISTORY       THE    THEORY  OF    CREDIT.      8vo. 
AND  THEORY.     Crown  8vo,   Part 
I..6«.    Part  II.,  105.  6rf. 

SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONO- 
MIC.   Crown  8vo,  9«.  net. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  WAGES:  a 


Study  on  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
With  4  Maps.    8vo. 

Baffehot.— ECONOMIC  STUDIES.  By 
Waltbr  Bagehot.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Ca. 

Bamett.  —  PRACTICABLE  SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By 
Samubl  a.  and  Henribtta  Barnbtt. 
Crown  8vo,  6^. 

Devas.— A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  C.  S.  Dbvas,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  la.  6a.  {Stonyhurst  J'hilo- 
sophical  Series,) 

Lawrence.  —  LOCAL  VARIATIONS 
IN  WAGES.  By  F.  W.  Lawrence, 
M.A.  With  Index  and  18  Maps  ana 
Diagrams.    4to,  Ss.  6d. 

Leslie. —ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  T.  E.  Cliw-e  Leslie, 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Dubl.     8vo,  10^.  6rf. 

Maeleod  (Henrt  Dunning). 

BIMETALLISM.    8vo,  5^.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.  Cr. 
8vo,  3«.  6rf. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
BANKING.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  12«. 
Vol.   II.      Us. 


In  1  vol.,  dOs.  net;  or  separately, 
Vol.  I..  10*.  net  Vol.  II.,  Part  I., 
10s.  net    VoL  II.,  Part  II.,  10«.  net 

INDIAN  CURRENCY.  8vo.  2*.  6d.  net 


MilL— POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

Popular  Edition,    Crown  8vo,  Zs,  Qd, 

Library  Edition,    2  toIs.     8vo,  SO*. 

MulhalL  -  INDUSTRIES  AND 
WEALTH  OF  NATIONS,  By  Mich- 
ABL  G.  MULHALL,  F.S.S.  With  82 
Diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  8«.  6^. 

Symes.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY:  a 
Short  Textbook  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J .  E. 
Stmbs,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Toynbee.— LECrrURES  ON  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION  OF  THE 
18TH  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND.  By 
Arnold  Totnbeb.    8vo,  lOs.  M, 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Bbatricb). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TRADE  UNION- 
ISM. With  Map  and  Bibliography. 
8vo,  Is.  6rf.  net. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY :  a  Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.  2  vols.  8to, 
\2s.  net. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  INDUS- 
TRY.   8vo.  65  net 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  etc. 


Avebury.  —  THE  ORIGIN  OF 
CIVILISATION,  and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Avebury.  With  6  Plates  and 
20  Illustrations.    8vo,  18«. 

Clodd  (Edward). 

THE  STORY  OF  CREATION  :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Il- 
lustrations.   Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION :  being 
a  Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  'The 
Story  of  Creation'.  With  lilustra- 
^i0P3,    Fcp.  8vo,  1*.  6fl?. 


Lang  and  Atkinson.— SOCIAL 
ORIGINS.  By  Andrbw  Lang,  M.A., 
LL.D. ;  and  PRIMAL  LAW.  By  J.  J. 
Atkinson.    8vo,  10«.  6d,  net. 


Paekard.-LAMARCK.  THE  FOUN- 
DER OF  EVOLUTION  :  hia  Life  and 
Work,  with  Translations  of  his  Writ- 
ings on  Organic  Evolution.  By  Alphbus 
S.  Packard,  M.D.,  LL.D.  With  10 
Portrait  and  other  lUuatrationa.  Lftrge 
Crown  8vo,  9«.  net 
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Romanes  ((iEonoE  Juhn). 

ESSAYS.  Edited  by  C.  Lloyd  Mor- 
OAN.    Crown  8vo,  6«.  net. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  WEISMANN- 
ISM.     Crown  8vo,  6«. 

DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN: 
an  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian 
Theory,  and  a  Discussion  on  Post- 
Darwinian  Questions. 


Part  I.  Thb  Darwinian  Tukort. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  1*25 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  10«.  6<2. 

Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Quib- 
T10N8 :  Heredity  and  Utility.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  5  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8to,  10«.  M, 

Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions: Isolation  and  Physiologica 
Selection.    Crown  8yo,  5s. 


The  Science  of  Relision,  etc. 


Balfour.— THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
BELIEF:  being  Notes  Introductory  to 
the  Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  Jambs  Balfour.  Crown 
8vo,  6«.  net. 

Barinfl:-Ooiild.-THE  ORIGIN  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.  By  tlie  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  Qd.  each. 

Campbell.— RELIGION  IN  GREEK 
LITORATURE.  By  the  Rev.  Lkwis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.    8vo,  15«. 

Davidson.— THEISM,  as  Grounded  in 
Human  Nature.  Historically  and  Critic- 
ally Handled.  Being  the  Burnett 
Lectures  for  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at 
Aberdeen.  By  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A., 
LL.D.    8vo,  \bs. 

James.— THE  VARIETIES  OF  RE- 
UGIOUS  EXPERIENCE :  a  Study  in 
Human  Nature.  Being  the  Gifford 
Lectures  on  Natural  Religion  delivered 
at  Eiiinburgh  in  1901-1902.  By  Wiluam 
Jambs,  LL.D.,  etc.    8vo,  \2s.  net. 

Jiang  (Andrew). 

MAGIC  AND  RELIGION.  8vo,  10«.  6rf. 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH:  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  8«.  6(i. 

MYTH,  RITUAL  AND  RELIGION. 
2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  7^. 

MODERN  MYTHOLOGY  :  a  Reply  to 
Professor  Max  Milller.    8vo,  9s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.  Cr. 
8vo,  5^.  net 


Leighton.  —  TYPICAL  MODERN 
CONCEPTIONS  OF  GOD  ;  or.  The 
Absolute  of  German  Romantic  Idealism 
and  of  English  Evolutionary  Agnos- 
ticism. By  Joseph  AUsxandsr 
Lbiohton,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Hobart  College,  U.S.  Crown  8vo,  3a.  6rf. 
net 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

THE  SILESIAN  HORSEHERD  (*  DAS 
PFERDEBtJRLA ') :  Questions  of  the 
Day  answered  by  F.  Max  MCller. 
Translated  by  Oscar  A.  Fechter, 
Mayor  of  North  Jakima,  U.S.A.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP.  VoLIV.  Essays  on  Mytho- 
logy  and  Folk  Lore.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

THE  SIX  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY.      8vo,   \%8, 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  MYTHOLOGY.   2  vols.   8vo,82*. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  RE- 
LIGION,as  illustrated  bythe  Religions 
of  India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  de- 
livered at  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1878.     Cr.  8vo,  65. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  RELIGION :  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Crown  8vo,  bs, 

NATURAL  RELIGION,  llie  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Cr.  8vo,  bs. 
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Max  Mailer  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 
amtinued, 

PHYSICAL  RELIGION.  The  Giffonl 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  in  1890.    Or.  8vo,  bs. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION . 
The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before 
the  Universitj'  of  Glasgow  in  1891. 
Crown  8vo,  65. 

THEOSOPHY,  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION.  The  Gifford  Lectures, 
delivered  before  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1892.    Crown  8vo,  6«. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE 
VEDAnTA  PHILOSOPHY,  de- 
livered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
March,  1894.    Crown  8vo,  5«. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  Second  Series— Essays 
on  the  Science  of  Religion.  Cr.  8vo,  bs. 


Oakesmith.-THE  REUGION  OF 
PLUTARCH:  a  Pagan  Creed  of 
Apostolic  Times.  An  Essay.  By  John 
Oakksmith,  D.Litt,  M.A.  CYown  8vo, 
5«.  net. 


Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

TRACES  OF  THE  ELDER  FAITHS 
OF  IRELAND:  a  Folklore  Sketch. 
A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre-Christian 
Traditions.  With  192  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     8vo,  80j».  net 


PAGAN  IRELAND  :  an  Archaeological 
Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations.    8vo,  \b8. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  etc. 


Abbott.— HELLENICA.  A  Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
EvBLYK  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  7«.  6rf. 

iEschylus.  -  EUMENIDES  OF 
iESCHYLUS.  With  Metrical  English 
Translation.    By  J.  F.  Davies.    8vo,  7*. 

Aristophanes.— THEACHARNIANS 
OF  ARISTOPHANES,  translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Ttbbbll. 
Crown  8vo,  1«. 

Becker  (W.  A.).  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Mbtoalfb,  B.D. 

GALLUS:  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and 
Excursuses.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3«.  6<^. 

CHARICLES:  or.  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With 
26  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  3«.  M. 

Campbell.— RELIGION  IN  GREEK 
LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev.  Lbwis 
Campbbli.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  St 
Andrews.    8to,  lbs. 


Cioero.  —  CICERO'S  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By  R.  Y.  Tyrbkll.  Vols.  1., 
II..  ni.,  8vo,  each  Via.  Vol.  IV.,  lf«. 
Vol.V.,14«.  Vol.  VI.,  12s.  Vol.  Vn.. 
Index,  Is.  M. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology.  Edited  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard 
University.  Vols.  XL,  1900 ;  XII.,  1901  ; 
XIII.,  1902.    8vo,  63.  M.  net  each. 

Hime.  —  LUCIAN,  THE  SYRIAN 
SATIRIST.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Hbmrt 
W.  L.  HiMB  (late)  Royal  Artillery. 
8vo,  65.  net. 

Homer— THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 
Done  into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Horace.— THE  WORKS  OF  HORACE, 
rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
WiLUAM  CoDTTS,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
6s.  net. 

Lang.— HOMER  ANJ)  THE  EPIC. 
By  Andrew  Lang.   Crown  8vo,  9s.  net 

Lucian TRANSLATIONS    FROM 

LUCIAN.  By  Augusta  M.  Campbell 
Davidson,  ^.A.  Edin.  Crown  8vo. 
bs,  net| 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  etc. — continued. 


Ogilvie.— HORAE  LATINAE  :  Studies 
in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Ooilvib,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland. 
Edited  by  Alexander  Soutbr,  M.A. 
With  a  Memoir  by  Joseph  Ooilvib. 
M.A..  LL.D.     8vo,  125.  ^i.  net. 

Rich.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN 
AND  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  By 
A.  Rich.  B.A.  With  2000  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  6*.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  Bnglisli 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr. 
8vo,  8s.  6rf. 

Theophrastus.— THECHARACTERS 
OF  THEOPHRASTUS:  a  Translation, 
with  Introduction.  By  Charles  E. 
Bennett  and  William  A,  Hammond, 
Professors  in  Cornell  University.  Fcp. 
8vo,  'la.  M.  net 

Tyrrell.— DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS 
INTO  GREEK  AND  LATIN  VERSE. 
Edited  by  R.  Y.  Ttrrbll.    8vo,  6». 


Virgil. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Prose  by  John 
CoNiNOTON.    Crown  8vo,  6*. 

THE  ^NEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  John 
CONINQTON.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

^THE  iENEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  iENEID  OF  VIRGIL,  freely 
translated  into  English  Blank  Verse. 
By  W.  J.  Thornhill.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

THE  iENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Jambs 
Rhoadbs. 

Books  I. -VI.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Books  VII.-XII.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GE0RGIC8 
OF  VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English 
Proae  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    16mo,  5s. 

Wilkine.— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
HOMERIC  POEMS.  By  G.  Wilkins. 
8vo,  6s. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

LIGHT  OF  THE!  Cochrane COLLECTED  VERSES. 

By  Alfred  Cochrane,  Author  of  '  The 
Kestrel's  Nest,  and  other  Verses/ 
*  Leviore  Plectro,'  etc.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  H.  J.  Ford.    Fcp.  8vo. 


Arnold.— THE 
WORLD  ;  or,  the  Great  Consummation. 
By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustra- 
tions after  Holm  AN  Hitnt.    Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 


Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

CHAMBER  COMEDIES :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the 
Drawing-rooui.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net, 

FAIRY  TALE  PLAYS,  AND  HOW 
TO  ACT  THEM.  With  91  Dia- 
grams and  52  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN  :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male  ;  1  Fe- 
male). From  •  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them'.  With  Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams  and  Music.  Crown 
8vo,  sewed,  6rf. 

Bird.— RONALD'S  FAREWELL,  and 
other  Verses.  By  George  Bird,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire.  Fcp. 
8vo,  4"?.  6<i.  net. 


Dabney.— THE  MUSICAL  BASIS  OF 
VERSE  :  a  Scientiac  Study  of  the 
Principles  of  Poetic  Composition.  By 
J.  P.  Dabnbt.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  6(/.  net. 

a  r  a  V  e  8.  —  CL  YT^MNESTRA :  A 
TRAGEDY.  By  Arnold  F.  Graves. 
With  a  Preface  by  Robert  Y.  Ttrrbll, 
Litt.D.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

HITHER  AND  THITHER:  Songs  and 
Verses.  By  the  Author  of  *  Times  and 
Days,'  etc.     Fcp.  8vo,  5s. 

Ingelow  (Jban). 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.    C*rowu  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Jban 
Inoblow.  Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6<£.  cloth 
plain,  3s.  cloth  gilt. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Keary.— THE  BROTHERS:  a  Fairy 
Masque.  By  C.  F.  Kbart.  Crown  8vo, 
4«.  net 

liftllfi^  (AlfD&BW). 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2«.  M.  net. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK,  Edited 
by  Andrbw  Lang.  With  100  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8to,  gilt  edges,  fts. 

Leokj.— POEMS.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  LiCKT.     Fcp.  Svo,  6«. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of),  (Owxn  Mbrb- 
dith). 

THE  WANDERER.     Cr.  Svo,  10*.  6rf. 

LUCILE.     Crown  Svo,  10a.  6d. 

SELECTED  POEMS.     Cr.  Svo,  10*.  6rf. 

Macaulay.— LAYS     OF     ANCIENT 
ROME,  WITH   'IVRY'  AND   *THE 
ARMADA'.    Bv  Lord  Maoaulat. 
Illustrated  by  G.  Sgharf.     Fcp.  4to, 
10«.  6<2. 

Byou 

Edition,  ISmo,  2s.  6<^.,  gilt  top. 

Popular 


Edition,  Fcp.  4to,  6<^.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Wbouklin.  Cr. 
Svo,  Zs,  net. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo,  1«. 
sewed,  1*.  6<2.  cloth. 

MacBonald.— A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE, 
IN  iHE  FORM  OF  THE  DLAJIY  OF 
AN  OLD  SOUL :  Poems.  By  Gboror 
MaoDonald,  LL.D.    ISmo,  €s, 

Morris  (Wiluam). 

POETICAL  W  0  R  K  &-UwiKWi 
Editiok. 

Complete  in  11  volumes.    Crown  Svo, 
price  5*.  net  each. 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols. 
Crown  Svo,  5*.  net  each. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON. 
Crown  Svo,  5*.  net. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE, 
and  other  Poems.  Crown  Svo,  5*.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  SIGURD  THE 
VOLSUNG,  AND  THE  FALL  OF 
THE  NIBLUNOS.  Crown  Svo,  5*. 
net. 


Morris  (Wiluam) — corUinued. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  LOVE 
IS  ENOUGH.    Crown  Svo,  5*.  net. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Done 
into  English  Verse,  Crown  Svo,  bs. 
net. 

THE  iENEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done 
into  English  Verae.  Crown  Svo,  5*. 
net. 

THE  TALE  OF  BEOWULF,  SOME- 
TIME KING  OF  THE  FOLK  OF 
THE  WEDERGEATS.  Translated 
by  Wiluam  Morris  and  A.  J. 
Wtatt.    Crown  Svo,  6*.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also 
be  had  in  the  following  Editionti : — 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

Popular    Edition.      5    Vola.      I'imo, 
25«.  ;  or  bs,  each,  sold  separately. 

The  same    in    Ten  Parts,   26s.  ;    or 
2g,  6d,  each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1  vol.    Crown  Svo, 
68,  net. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY.  Square 
crown  Svo,  6s. 


•  • 


For  Mr.  William  Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  27,  37,  40. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited 
from  the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mart 
Maolboo  Banks.    Fcp.  Svo,  35.  6d, 

Nesbit.— LAYS  AND  LEGENDS.  By 
E.  Nksbit  (Mrs.  Hubbrt  Blaio)). 
First  Series.  Crown  Svo,  35.  6d.  Second 
Series.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  5*. 

Ramal. -SONGS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 
By  Walter  Ramal.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece from  a  Drawing  by  Richard 
DoTLB.     Fcp.  Svo,  35.  6d,  net 

Riley.  —  OLD-FASHIONED  ROSES  : 
Poems.  By  Jambs  Whitoombb  Rilbt. 
12mo,  gilt  top,  55. 

Romanes.— A  SELECTION  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN 
ROMANES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  an  Introduction  by  T.  Hbrbbrt 
Warrbn,  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    Crown  Svo,  45.  6d, 


\ 
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Savage  -  Armstrong.  —  BALLADS 
OF  DOWN.  By  G.  F.  Savaob-Arm- 
8TR0NG,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Crown  8vo, 
Is.  6d. 


Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  3(J  Woodcuts.  1 
vol.  8vo,  Hs.  Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp. 
8vo,  2ls.  . 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY 
BOOK.  By  Mary  F.  Dunbak. 
32rao,  \s.  6d. 


Stevenson.— A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 
OF  VERSES.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stkvrnson.    Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Trevelyan.— CECILIA  GONZAGA  :  a 
.  Drama.  By  R.  C.  Trevelyan.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2^.  6d.  net. 

Wagner.  —  THE      NIBELUNGEN 
RING.      Done  into   English  Verse  by 
Reginald  Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol.  I.  Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.  Fcp. 

8vo,  gilt  top,  4^.  Qd. 
Vol.  II.  Siegtried,  The  Twilight  of  the 

Gods.     Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  4*.  6d. 


Fiction,  Humour,  etc. 


Anstey  (F.). 

VOCES  POPULl.  (Reprinted  from 
Punch. ) 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  3^.  net. 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  Ss.  net. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S, 
and  other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  &om 
Punch.)  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  3«.  net. 

Beaoonsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

NOVELS  AND  TALES.  Complete  in 
11  vols.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  each,  or 
in  sets,  11  vols.,  gilt  top,  16*.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke ; 
Count  Alarcos :  a 
Tragedy. 

Alroy ;  Ixion  in 
Heaven  ;  The  In- 
fernal Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 

Taucred. 


Contarini      Fleming ; 

The  Rise  of  Inkan- 

der. 
Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. 


Endymion. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES.  THE  HUGH- 
ENDEN  EDITION.  With  2  Portraits 
and  11  Vignettes.  11  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  428. 


Bailey  (H.  C). 

MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE :  a  Romance 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of 
Alva,  With  8  Illustrations.  (>own 
8vo,  6*. 

KARL  OF  ERBACH  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.     Crown  8vo,  ^h. 

Bottome.  —  LIFE,  THE  INTER- 
PRETER. By  Phyllis  Bottome. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Churchill.— SAVROLA  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.  Crown 
8vo,  Qs. 

Crawford.— THEAUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  TRAMP.  By  J.  H.  Crawford. 
With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  *  Tlie 
Vagrants,'  by  Fred.  Walker,  and  8 
other  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Creed. -THE  VICAR  OF  ST.  LUKE'S. 
By  Sibyl  Cubed.    Ct.  8vo,  6s. 

Davenport.— BY  THE  RAMPARTS 
OF  JEZREEL  :  a  Romance  of  Jehu, 
King  of  Israel.  By  Arnold  Daventort. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Lancelot  Speed. 
Crown  8vo,  6*. 

Dougall.— BEGGARS  ALL.  By  L. 
Dougall.    Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 
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Doyle  (Sir  A.  Cohan). 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  3«,  6<i. 

THE  REFUGEES :  a  Tale  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Zs.  6rf. 

THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS. 
Crown  8vo,  Zs.  M, 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLESTAR, 
and  other  Tales.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Dyson.— THE  GOLD -STEALERS  :  a 
8tor>'  of  Waddy.  By  Edward  Dyson, 
Author  of  *  Rhymes  from  the  Mines,' 
eto.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Farrar  (F.  W.,  Late  Dban  of  Canter- 
bury). 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN  :  or.  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic 
Tale.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6«.  net. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  Sir  Philip  Burnb-Jonbs,  Bart 
(Sown  8vo,  6*. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN. 
With  24  Illustrations  by  Ethel 
Katb  Burobss.    Crown  8vo,  Qs. 

Francis  (M.  E.). 

FIANDER'S  WIDOW.     Crown  8vo,  6*. 

YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD.  With 
Frontispiece.       Crown  8vo,   3«,   net. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.  With  8 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6*. 

THE  MANOR  FARM.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Claud  C.  du  Pre  Cooper. 
Crown  ovo,  6s. 

Froude.— THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF 
DUNBOY  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the 
Last  Century.  By  James  A.  Froudb. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d, 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.  With  31 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  Zs.  6d. 

ALLAN'S  WIFE.  With  34  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Zs.  6d. 


Haggard  (H.  Rider) — continued, 

BEATRICE.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.     Crown  8vo,  Zs.  6d, 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE 
HEART;  and  other  Stories.  With  33 
Illustrations.    Crovm  8vo,  Zs.  6d. 

CLEOPATRA.  With  29  Illustratious. 
Crown  8vo,  Zs,  6d, 

COLONEL  QUARITCH.  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
8vo,  Zs,  6d. 

DAWN.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Zs,  6d. 

DOCTOR  THERNE.     Cr.  8vo,  8*.  6d. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.  With  51  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d, 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  With  15 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  Zs.  6d, 

JOAN  HASTE.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Zs.  6d. 

LYSBETH.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6^. 

MAIWA'S  REVENGE.   Cr.  8vo.  l5. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.  With 
24  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  Zs.  6d. 

MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.  With  16 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d, 

NADA  THE  LILY.  With  23  lUus- 
trations.     Crown  8vo,  3*.  6ci?. 

PEARL-MAIDEN  :  a  Tale  of  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SHE.  With  32  Illustrations,  Crown 
8vo,  Zs.  6d, 

SWALLOW  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
35.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.  With 
16  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  Zs,  6d, 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.  With  16 
Illustrations.    Crown  Syo,  Zs.  6d, 

Haggard  and  Lang.  —  THE 
WORLD'S  DESIRE.  By  H.  Ridbb 
Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang.  With 
27  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d, 
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Harte.  —  IN  THE  CARQUINEZ 
WOODS.  By  Bbkt  Hartk.  Crown 
8vo,  Zs.  6d. 

Hope.— THE  HEART  OP  PRINCESS 
OSRA.  By  Anthony  Hopb.  With  9 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3«.  6d. 

Howard.  —  THE  FAILURE  OF 
SUCCESS.  By  Lady  Mabbl  Howard. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Hutchinson.  —  A  FRIEND  OF 
NELSON.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchin- 
son.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Jerome.— SKETCHES  IN  LAVEN- 
DER :  BLUE  AND  GREEN.  By 
Jbbomb  K.  Jeromb,  Author  of  *  Three 
Men  in  a  Boat,'  etc.    Crown  8vo,  3jf.  6</. 

Joyce.— OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES, 
^elve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Ancient  Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce, 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

A  MONK  OF  FIFE  ;  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13 
Illustrations  by  Selwyn  Image. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DISENTANGLERS.  With  7 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  J. 
Ford.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna). 
THE  HINDERERS.   Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
SLANDER.    Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  Lancelot  Speed.  Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  net 

DOREEN.  The  Story  of  a  Singer. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WAYFARING  MEN,     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HOPE  THE  HERMIT :  a  Romance  of 
Borrowdale.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Marchmont— IN  THE  NAME  OF  A 
WOMAN  :  a  Romance.  By  Arthur 
W.  Marchmont.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Mason  and  Lang.— P  ARSON 
KELLY.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and 
Andrew  Lang.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

Max  Miiller.— DEUTSCHE  LIEBE 
(GERMAN  LOVE)  :  Fragments  from 
the  Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by 
F.  Max  MOller.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  6s. 

Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  each. 


Uolmby  Uonse. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Merriman.- FLOTSAM  :  A  Story  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette  by  H.  G.  Masse  Y.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Morris  (Wiluam). 

THE  SUNDERING  FLOOD.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  WATER  OF  THE  WONDROUS 
ISLES.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  WELL  AT  THE  WORLD'S  END. 
2  vols.    8vo,  28s. 

THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTERING 
PLAIN,  which  has  been  also  called 
The  Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The 
Acre  of  the  Uudying.  Square  post 
8vo,  5s.  net 

THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS, 

wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends, 
their  Neigh boiurs,  their  Foemen,  and 
their  FelTows-in-Arms.  Written  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  Square  cr.  8vo, 
8s. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
WOLFINGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of 
the  Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.      Square  crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  DREAM  OF  JOHN  BALL,  AND 
A  KING'S  PBSON.     iqmo.  2s.  net, 
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Morris  {yflLllAU)—ountinutd. 

NEWS   FROM  NOWHERE:    or,   An 

Epoch  of  ReJit.     Being  some  Chapters 

from  au  Utopian  Romance.     Post  8vo, 

1«.  6rf. 
THE    STORY    OF    GRETTIR   THE  ■  Stevenson  (Robebt  Louis). 


Stebbing.  —  RACHEL  WULFSTAN, 
and  other  Stories.  By  W.  Stebbing, 
author  of  *  Probable  Tales  *.  Crown 
8vo,  45.  6rf. 


STRONG.  Translated  from  the  Ice- 
landic by  EliifKR  Maon^sson  and 
William  Morris.    Cr.  8vo,  5^.  net 

THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE 
STORIES,  and  other  Tales.  Trans- 
lattMl  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr 
Magnosson  and  Wiluam  Morris. 
Crown  Svo,  6^.  net. 

*^*  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 

Newman  (Cardinal). 

LOSS  AND  GAIN  :  The  Story  of  a 
Convert     Crown  Svo,  3.*.  6rf. 

CALLISTA:  a  Tale  of  the  Third 
Century.     Crown  Svo,  3«.  6^^. 

Phillipps-WoUey.— SNAP  :     A  Le- 

?end  ot  the  Lone  Mountain.      By  C. 
'HiLUPPS-WoLLEY.     With  13  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  8*.  6<i. 

Portman.—  STATION  STUDI ES : 
being  the  Jotting  of  an  African  OtUcial. 
By  Lionel  Portman.    Cr.  Svo,  5.«.  net 

SeweU  (EuzABETH  M.). 

A  Glimp.se  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  plain.  Is.  6rf.  each  ; 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  25.  6</.  each. 

Sheehan.-LUKE  DELMEGE.  By  the 
Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P.,  Author  of 
•  My  New  Curate  '.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Somerville  (E.  (£.)  and  Ross 
(Martin). 

SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN 
IRISH  RM.  With  31  Illustrations 
by  E.  CE.  Somerville.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ALL  ON  THE  IRISH  SHORE:  Irish 
Sketches.  With  Illustrations  by  E. 
CE.  SoMERViLLK.     Crown  Svo,  65. 

THE  REAL  CHARLOT'l^.  Crown 
Svo,   3s.  6</. 

THE  SILVER  FOX.     Cr.  Svo,  8s.  U, 


Amy  Herbert 
Clevc  HalL 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.  Ivors. 


DR. 
Fcp. 

DR 


THE     STRANGE    CASE     OF 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE. 
Svo,  Is.  sewed,  Is.  6rf.  cloth. 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE,  WITH 
OTHER  FABLES,  Cr.  Svo,  bound 
in  buckram,  with  gilt  top,  5s.  net 

*  SUv€r  Library '  Edition.      Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

MORE     NEW    ARABIAN     NIGHTS 
—THE  DYNAMITER.     By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and 
DB  Grift  Stevenson. 
3s.  6d. 


Fanny  van 
Crown  Svo, 


THE  WRONG  BOX.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Os- 
BOURNE.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6rf. 

Suttner— LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS 
{Die    Wafen  Nieder) :     The   Autobio- 

g'aphy  of  Martha    von    Tilling.      By 
BRTHA  VON  Suttner.    Translated  by 
T.  Holmes.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  M. 

Trollope  (Anthony). 

THE  WARDEN.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS.   Crown  Svo, 
Is.  6cf. 

Walford  (L.  R). 

STAY-AT-HOMES.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CHARLOTTE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES.     Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  INTRUDERS.    Cr.  Svo,  2s.  6rf. 

LEDDY  MARGET.    Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6rf. 

IVA  KILDARE:  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6rf. 

MR.  SMITH  :  a  Part  of  his  Ufe.  Cr. 
Svo,  2s.  M. 

THE      BABY'S      GRANDMOTHER. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6rf. 
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Waif  or  d  (L.  B.) — continued, 

COUSINS.     Crown  8vo,  2«.  ^. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS, 
8vo,  2«.  6rf. 


Cr. 


PAULINE.     Crown  8vo.  25.  6rf. 

DICK  NETHERBY.     Cr.  Svo,  2*.  6rf. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  WEEK.     Cr. 
Svo,  25.  6</. 

A    STIFF-NECKED    GENERATION. 
Crown  Svo,  2s,  6<L 

NAN,  and  other  Stories.     Crown  Svo, 
2s,  6d. 


THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA. 
Svo.  25.  6d. 


Cr. 


Weyman  (Stanley). 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.  With 
Froutiiipiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
Svo,  35.  Qd. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

THE  RED  COCKADE,  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.     Crown  Svo,  65. 

SHREWSBURY.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  Claude  A.  Shepperson. 
Cr.  Svo,  65. 

SOPHIA.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo,  65. 


THE  ONE    GOOD    GUEST.      Crown    YeatS  (S.  Levett). 
Svo,  25.  6d, 

,.^r,.,x.T,T.,      .    ..     o      .         ^1     THE  CHEVALIER  D'AURIAC.    Cr. 
•  PLOUGHED.'  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  1         Svo   35   6<i 
Svo,  2s,  6d,  .      •       . 


THE    MATCHMAKER. 
25.  6rf. 


Crown    Svo, 


THE  TRAITOR'S  WAY. 
65. 


Crown  Svo, 


Ward.— ONE  POOR  SCRUPLE.      By  ■  Yoxall.— THE    ROMMANY    STONE. 
Mrs.   Wilfrid    Ward.       Crown  8vo,  '     By  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.    Crown  Svo, 

65.  I     65. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.). 


Butler.  —  OUR  HOUSEHOLD  IN- 
SECTS.  An  Account  of  the  In.sect- 
Pests  found  in  Dwelling-Houses.  By 
Edward  A.  Bdtler,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
(Lond.).  With  113  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo,   85.  6d. 

Fumeaux  (W.). 

THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD;  or.  The 
Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With 
18  Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured), 
and  549  Illu-strations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  65.  net 


Fumeaux  {W.)—cojUi7iu€d. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 
(British).  With  12  coloured  Plates 
and  241  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  65.  net 

LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  STREAMS. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text  Cr.  Svo,  gilt 
edges,  65.  net 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.) — continued. 


Hartwig  (George). 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WON- 
DERS. With  12  Plates  and  303 
Woodcuts.     8vo,  gilt  top,  7«.  net. 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD.  With  3  Maps. 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD. 
With  3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  78.  net. 

Helmholtz.— POPULAR  LECTURES 
ON  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  By 
Hrrmavn  von  Helmholtz.  With  68 
Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 
each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 
HAMPSHIRE  DAYS.     With  numerous 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Bryan 
Hook,  etc.    8vo. 

BIRDS  AND  MAN,  Large  Crown 
8vo,  6j.  net, 

NATURE  IN  DOWNLAND.  With  12 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the 
Text,  by  A.  D.  McCormick.  8vo, 
105.  6d,  net. 

BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates 
(8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over 
100  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s,  net, 

MillaiB.-THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BRITISH  SURFACE-FEED- 
ING    DUCKS.       By    John    Guillk  I 
MiLLAls,  F.Z.S.,  etc.     With  6  Photo- 1 
gravures  and  06  Plates  (41  in  Colours)  j 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  Archi- 
bald Thorburn,  and  from  Photographs.  | 
Royal  4to,  £6  68. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

UGHT    SCIENCE     FOR    LEISURE 
HOURS.     Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- ! 
tific  Subjects.     Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

ROUGH    WAYS    MADE    SMOOTH. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  ! 
Crown  8vo,  3«.  6<i,  I 


Proctor  (Richard  A. )— continued. 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d, 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  R,  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

LEISURE  READINGS.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  A.  C.  Rantard.  Crown 
8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

*^*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see 
pp.  16  and  35  and  Messrs.  lAmgmans  <f 
(Jo.'s  CatcUogue  qf  Scientific  Works. 


Stanley.— A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY 
OF  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley.  D.D., 
formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  A  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  their  Principle  of 
Construction.  With  140  Illustrations. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME:  A  Popular 
Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits  and  Transforma- 
tions. With  700  Illustrations.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

INSECTS  ABROAD  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count  of  Foreign  Insecta,  their 
Structure,  Habits  and  Transforma- 
tions. With  600  Illustrations.  8vo, 
7s.  net. 

OUT  OF  DOORS  :  a  Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

PEl^LAND  REVISITED.  With  S3 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS :  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the'  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  *  Homes  without 
Hands '.  With  60  Illustrations.  Ct. 
8vo,  Ss,  6d. 
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Works  of  Reference. 


Qwilt.— AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  J  oseph  Gwilt, 
F.8.A.  With  1700  Engravings.  Revised 
(1888),  with  alterations  and  Considerable 
Additions  by  Wyatt  Papworth.  8vo, 
2I5.  net. 


Longmans'   GAZETrEER   OF   THE 
WORLD.    Edited  by  George  G.  Chis 
HOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.    Imperial  8vo,  18«. 
net ;  cloth,  21«.  half-morocco. 


Maunder  (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1889. 
By  Kev.  James  Wood.    Fcp.  8vo,  65. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayrb,  M.A. 
With  5  Maps.  15  Plates,  and  800  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  8vo,  6«. 

TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
UBRARY  OF  REFERENCE.  Fcp. 
8vo,  6«. 


Maunder  (Samuel) — continued, 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY. 
Edited  by  J.  Lindlet,  F.R.S.,  and  T. 
Moore,  F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts 
and  20  Steel  Plates.  2  vob.  Fcp. 
8vo,  12s. 


Roget.— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified 
and  Arranged  so  aa  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Rooet, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Rccomposed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by 
the  Author's  Son,  JOHN  Lewis  Rooet. 
Crown  8vo,  9^.  net. 


Willich.— POPULAR  TABLES  for 
giving  information  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By 
Charles  M.  Wiluch.  Edited  by  H. 
Bknck  Jones.    Crown  8vo,  10«.  6rf. 


Children's  Books. 


Adelborg.  —  CLEAN  PETER  AND 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  GRUBBYLEA. 
By  Ottilia  Adelboro.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Mrs.  Graham 
Wallas.  With  23  Coloured  Plates. 
Oblong  4to,  boards,  3^.  6<i?.  net. 

Alick*8    Adventures.      By   G.    R. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  John  Hassall. 
Crown  8vo,  3«.  6fi?.  j 

Brown.— THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS  I 
AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS.  By  I 
Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  With  8 1 
Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Cr.  | 
8vo,  45.  6rf.  net.  , 


Buckland.— TWO  LITTLE  RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted  from  the  French 
of  Louis  Dbsnoyers.  By  James 
Buckland.  With  110  Illustrations  by 
CBaL  Aldin.    Crown  8vo,  6«. 


Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

EDWY  THE  FAIR;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  iEscendune.  Crown  8vo, 
silver  top,  2«.  net. 

ALFGAR  THE  DANE  ;  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  iEscendune.  Crown 
8vo,L  silver  top,  2*.  net. 

THE  RIVAL  HEIRS  :  being  the  Third 
and  last  Chronicle  of  ^scendune. 
Crown  8vo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  WALDERNB.  A 
Tale  of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in 
the  Days  of  the  Barons*  Wars.  Cr. 
8vo,  silver  top,  2*.  net. 

BRIAN  FITZ-COUNT.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.    Crown  8vo,  silver  top,  2».  net. 
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Children's  Books — continued. 


Henty  (G.  A.).— Edited  by. 

YULE  LOGS :  A  Story  Book  for  Boys. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  61 
IllustratioDs.  Cr.  8to.  gilt  edges,  Ss. 
net. 

YULE-TIDE  YARNS:  a  Story  Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors. 
With  45  Illustratious.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Liang  (Andrew).— Edited  by. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.  WiUi  138 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  100 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6^. 

THE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.     With 

99  Illustrations.      Crown    8vo,    gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  GREY  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  66 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  Qs. 

THE  YELLOW  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
104  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges, 
6s. 

THE  VIOLET  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  63. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  With 

100  Illustrations.      Crown    Svo,   gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE   TRUE    STORY    BOOK.     With 

66  Illustrations.       Crown    Svo,    gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  TRUE  STORY  BOOK. 
With  100  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  gUt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK.    With 

67  Illustrations.      Crown    Svo,   gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  BOOK  OF  ANIMAL 
STORIES.  With  65  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6*. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With  66  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ROMANCE.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  44  other 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Lyall.-THE  BURGES  LETTERS:  a 
Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
Edna  Lyall.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  8  other  full-page  Illustrations 
by  Walter  S.  Staoby.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d. 

Meade  (L.T.).* 

DADDY'S  BOY.  With  8  Hluatrations. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  3*.  net. 

DEB  AND  THE  DUCHESS.  With  7 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  net 

THE  BERESFORD  PRIZE.  With  7 
Illustratious.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SURPRISES.  With 
6  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges, 
Ss,  net. 

Murray.— FLOWER  LEGENDS  FOR 
CHILDREN.  By  Hilda  Murray 
/the  Hon.  Mrs.  Murray  of  EUbankK 
Pictured  by  J.  S.  Eland.  With 
numerous  Coloured  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Oblong  4to,  6s. 

Penrose.— CHUBBY  :  A  NUISANCE. 
By  Mrs.  Penrose.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  Manton.      Crown  Svo,  3j».  6*i. 

Fraeger  (Rosamond). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES  :  HECTOR, 
HONORIA  AND  ALISANDER.  A 
Story  in  Pictures.  With  24  Coloured 
Plates  and  24  Outline  Pictures. 
Oblong  4to,  3s.  6d. 

THE  FURTHER  DOINGS  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES.  With  24 
Coloured  Pictures  and  24  Outline 
Pictures.     Oblong  4to,  3s.  6d. 

Roberts.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH:  Captain  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and 
sometime  President  of  Virginia.  By 
E.  P.  Roberts.  With  17  Illustrations 
and  3  Maps.     Crown  Svo,  bs.  net 

Stevenson.- A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 
OF  VERSES.  By  Robert  Louts 
Stevenson.    Fcp.  Svo,  gilt  top,  5«. 

Tappan.— OLD  BALLADS  IN  PROSE. 
By  Eva  March  Tappan.  With  4  Illus- 
trations by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Crown 
Svo,  gilt  top,  4^.  6d.  net. 
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Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bbrtha). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TWO bUTCH 
DOLLS  AND  A  «GOLLIWOGG'. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to, 
65. 

THE       GOLLIWOGG'S       BICYCLE 
CLUB.       With    31    Coloured  Plates  I 
and    numerous    Illustrations    in    the 
Text.     Oblong  4to,  6*. 

THE  OOLLIWOGG  AT  THE  SEA- 
SIDE. With  31  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to,  6«. 

THE  OOLLIWOGG  IN  WAR.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to,  6«. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  POLAR  AD- 
VENTURES. With  31  Coloured 
Plates.     Oblong  4to,  6«. 


Upton  (Florbncb  K.  and  Bbrtha)— 

continued. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AUTO-GO- 
CART.  With  31  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Oblong  4to,  d*. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AIR-SHIP. 
With  30  Coloured  Pictures  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to,  6«. 

THE  VEGE-MEN'S  REVENGE.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to,  6s. 

Wemyss.-'  THINGS  WE  THOUGHT 
OF  *  :  Told  from  a  Childs  Point  of 
View.  By  Mary  C.  E.  Wbmyss, 
Author  of  *  All  About  AU  of  Us  '.  With 
8  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  S.  R. 
Praboer.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 


THE   SILVER   LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo.  3*.  M.  bach  Volume. 
Arnold'i  (Sir  Edwin)  8«as   and   Landi.    Buckle*i  (H.  T.)  Hlitory  of  Glvilisatton  to 


With  71  Illustrations.     Zs.  6d. 

Bagehot*!    (W.)    Biographical     Studlei. 

Zs.  6rf. 

Bagehot*s  (W.)  Economic  Studies.  3^.  Qd. 

Bagehot*!  (W.)  Literary  Studies.     With 
Portrait.     3  vols.     3*.  6rf.  each. 

Baker*!  (Sir  8.  W.)  Eight  Yeart  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations.    3*.  6d. 


England.    3  vols.     10^.  6d. 

Ghurohlirs  (Winston  S.)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  With  6 
Maps  and  Plans.     3^.  6d. 

Glodd'i  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus- 
trations.    Ss.  6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson*i 
(Very  Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epiitlei  of 
St.  Paul.   With  46  Illustrations.   Ss.  6d. 


Baker*B  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  | 
Ceylon.    With  6  Illustrations.     3«.  6d.  , 

Baring-Oould*i  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of   Dougairs(L.) Beggars  All;  a  Novel.   3^.  6d, 


the  Middle  Ages.    3s.  6d. 

Barlng-Oould*s  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  Religious  Belief.  2  vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Callus:  or,  Roman  Scenes 
in  th« :  Time  of  Augustus.  With  26  Illus- 
trations.    3*.  (xl. 

Becker*s  (W.  A.)  Charldes :  or,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.     With  26  Illustrations.     3*.  6rf. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
shonaland.  With  117  Illustrations. 
3a\  6d. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sun- 
beam \    With  66  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 


Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.    A 

Tale  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  With 
10  Illustrations.     3^;.  6d. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales.      3s.  6d. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refugees  :  A 

Tale  of  the  Huguenots.  With  25  Il- 
lustrations.    3^.  (o(i. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro 
Letters.     3s.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 

from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  38. 
6d.  each. 
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Froode*!  (J.  A.)  The  En^iih  in  Ireland. 

8  vols.     10s.  6rf. 
Froude*!  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine 

of  Aragon.     S».  6^. 

Froude*!  (J.  A.)  The  Spaniih  Story  of 
the  Armada,  and  other  Elssays.    3^.  6</. 

Froude*!  (J.  A.)  English  Seamen  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.    Zs.  6d. 

Froude*!  (J.  A.)  Short  Studiei  on  Great 

Subjecti.     4  vols.     Ss,  6d.  each. 
Froude*!    (J.    A.)    Oceana,    or    England 

and  her  Colonlee.    With  9IlIuRtrations. 

38.  6d. 
Froude*!  (J.  A.)  The   Council  of  Trent. 

3*.  6d. 
Froude*!  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letter!  of 

Erasmus.    3^.  6d. 

Froude*8    (J.     A.)    Thomas    Carlyle:    a 
History  of  his  Life. 
1795-1835.     2  vols.     7s. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     7s. 
Froude*s  (J.  A.)  Cnsar :  a  Sketch.   3s.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury.    3s.  6rf. 

Froude*s  (J.  A.)  Writings,  Selections  ftrom. 

3s.  6d. 

01elg*s  (Rev.  0.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     With  Portrait.    3s.  M. 

Oreville*s  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  King  George  lY.,  King 
William  lY.,  and  Queen  Ylctorla. 
8  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She:  A  History  of 
Adventure.  With  32  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

Haggard*s    (H.   R.)     Allan    Quatermaln. 

With  20  lllu.strations.     3s.  6d. 

Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quarltch, 
Y.C. :  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.      3s.  6d. 

Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29 
Illustrations.      3s.  6d. 

Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brlghteyes. 
With  51   Illustrations.      3s.  6d. 

Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With 
Frontispiece  and   Vignette.      3s.  6d. 

Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Black  Heart  and  White 
Heart.    With  33  Illustrations.    3s.  6(/. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With 
34  Illustrations.      3s.   6d. 

Haggard's   (H.  R.)   Heart  of  the  World. 

With  15  Illustrations.      3s.  6d. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Hontesoma's  Daugh- 
ter.    With  25  lUustratioDS.     3s.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Swallow :  a  Tale  of  the 
Great  Trek.  With  8  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.    R.)   The    Witch*s    Head. 

With  16  Illustrations.     3s.  6</. 

Haggard's   (H.    R.)    Mr.  Heeson's    Will. 

With  16  Illustrations.      3s.  6d. 

Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Rada  the  Uly.  With 
23  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  16  Illus- 
trations.    3s.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Hist. 

With  16  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20 
Illustrations.      3s.  6d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The 
World's  Desire.    With  27  lUus.     3s.  6^^. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquines  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.     3s.  6d, 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Sctentiflc  Subjects.  With  68 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     3s.  6(i.   each. 

Hope's  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Prinoesa 
Osra.     With  9  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

Howitt's  (W.)  YUits  to  Remarkabla 
Places.    With  80  Illustrations.    3s.  M. 

JeflTerles' (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart:  Mv 

Autobiography.    With  Portrait.    8s.  6rt. 

Jefferles'     (R.)     Field     and    Hedgerow* 

With  Portrait     8s.   M. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illus- 
trations.    8s.  6<2. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E. 
V.  B.      3s.  6d, 

Jefferies'  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the   Field. 

With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.     3s.  6<f. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Halleaon's  \Colonel) 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857-8.     6  vols.     Ss.  6d.  each. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  *Alerte*: 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treas  re 
on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidail.  W  i .  h 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.     Ss.  M, 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires 
Meet:  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  Baltistan, 
Gilgit  With  a  Map  and  54  Illustra- 
tions.    3s.  6d. 
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Knight*!   (E.   F.)    The    *  Falcon'  on  the 
Baltic  :  a  Coasting  Voyage  froai  Ham- 
mersmith  to  Copenhagen   in  a  Three- 
Ton  Yacht.     With  Map  and   11  lUns 
trations.     3^.  ^, 

KottUn*!  (J.)  Ufe  of  Luther.  With  62 
IllustratioDs  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS. 
%s.  6rf. 

Lang*!  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With  20 
Illustrations.     3«.  6^. 

Lang*!  (A.)  Giutom  and  Myth :  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.     3.».  6<i. 

Lang*!  (A.)  Cook  Lane  and  Common- 
Senie.     3^.  6£^. 

Lang*!  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dream!  and 
Oho!ts.     3«.  6<;. 

Lang'!  (A.)  A  Monk  of  Fife:  a  Story  of 
the  Days  of  Jonn  of  Arc.  With  13  Il- 
lustrations.    3^.  6t^. 

Lang*!   (A.)  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion. 

2  vols.     7«. 

Lee!  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuok*!  (W^l.)  B.C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  in  Britieh  Columbia. 

With  Maps  and  75  Illustrations.    3«.  6</. 

Uvett-Yeat!*  (S.)  The  Chevalier 
D'Auriac.     Zs,  ^. 

Macaulay*!     (Lord)     Complete     Works. 

'  Albany '  Edition.     With  12  Portraits. 
12  vols.     Zs,  Qd.  each. 

Macaulay'!  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lay!  of 
Ancient  Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and 
4  Illustrations  to  the  'Lays'.     3s.  Qd. 

Macleod*!  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking. 

3s.  6ii. 
Marehman*!  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 

Havelook.     3^.  M. 

Maion  (A.  B.  W.)  and  Lang*!  (A.)  Parson 
Kelly.     3s.  Qd. 

Meri vale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.   8  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Merriman's  (H.  8.)  Flotiam :  a  Tale  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.      3^.  6d. 

Mill'!  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.     3s.  6d, 

Mill'!  (J.  S.)  8y!tem  of  Logic.    3s.  6d. 

Milner'!  /Oeo.)  Country  Pleasures:  the 
Chronicle  of  a  year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
3s,  6rf. 

Hansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  With  142  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.     3s.  Qd. 

Phllllpps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap:  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  With  13  Illus- 
trations.    3s.  6d. 


Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The   Orb!  Around  U!. 

3s.  6d, 

Proctor'!  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 

3s.  6d, 
Proctor's    (R.     A.)    Light     Science     for 

Leisure  Hours.    3^.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.    38.  6d, 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  World!  than 
Our!.     3s.  6d. 

Proctor'!  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  InH- 
nitiee:  a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 
our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time 
with  the  Infinities  around  us.     3^.  6d 

Proctor'!     (R.     A.)     Other     Sune    than 

Our!.     3s,  6d. 
Proctor'!    (R.    A.)    Rough    Way!    made 

Smooth.     3^.  od. 

Proctor's     (R.    A.)     Pleasant    Ways    in 

Science.     3^.  6d. 
Proctor*!    (R.  A.)    Myth!    and    Marvel! 

of  Astronomy.     3s.  Qd. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rature  Studies.    Zs.  6d, 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By  R. 
A.  Proctor,  Edward  Clodd.  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster  and  A.  C. 
Rantard.    With  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante. 

3s.  6d. 
Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 

Carthaginians.    With  Maps,  Plans,  etc. 

3s.  6rf. 
Stanley's   (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 

Birds.    With  160  Illustrations.     3s.  Qd, 

Stephen's    (Sir  L.)  The    Playground    of 

Europe  (The  Alps).  With  4  Illustrations. 

3s.  6d. 
Stevenson's  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of 

Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other 

Fables.      3^.  6d. 
Stevenson   (R.   L.)  and  Osbourne's  (LI.) 

The  Wrong  Box.    3s.  6iL 
Stevenson  (Robt.  Louis)  and  Stevenson'! 

(Fanny  van  de  Orift)  More  New  Arabian 

Nights.  —  The  Dynamiter.     3s.  6d. 

Trevelyan's  (Sir  0.0.)  The  Early  History 
of  Charles  James  Fox.     3s.  hd. 

Weyman's    (Stanley    J.)   The    House   of 

the  Wolf:  a  Romance.      35.  6d. 
Wood's   (Rev.   J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 

With  33  Illustrations.      3*.   6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Strange  Dwellings. 

With  60  Illustrations.      3s.  6d. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Out  of  Doors.   With 
11   Illustrations.      3s,  6d. 
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Acton.— MODERN    COOKERY.      By 
EuzA  Acton.      With  150  Woodcuts.  ' 
Fcp.  8vo,  \a.  6d.  •  i 

Angwin.'  —  SIMPLE      HINTS      ON  i 
CHOICE  OF  FOOD,  with  Teated  and 
Economical    Recipes.        For    Schools,  j 
Homes  and  Classes  for  Technical   In- 
struction.      By  M.  C.  Anowin,  Diplo- 
mate  (First  Class)  of  the  National  Union  \ 
for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.     Crown  8vo,  \s. 

Ashby.— HEALTH    IN    THE    NUR- 1 
SERy.      By   Henry   Ashby,    M.D.,! 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Manchester 
Chiltlren's  Hospital.      With  25  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  8vo,  8s.  net. 

Bull  (TH0MA8,  M.D.). 
HINl'S  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THEIR 
HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
OF  PREGNANCY.  Fcp.  8vo,  sewed, 
\s.  6ii. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2^:.  net. 
THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE.  Fcp.  Svo,  sewed,  1*.  6rf.  ; 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

De  Balis  (Mrs.). 

A  LA  MODE  COOKERY:  UP-TO- 
DATE  RECIPES.  With  24  Plates 
(16  in  Colour).     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

CAKES  AND  CONFECTIONS  A  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,   Is.  6d. 

DOGS  :  A  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Fcp. 
Svo,  \s.  6d. 

DRESSED  GAME  AND  POULTRY 
A  LA  MODE.      Fcp.  Svo,   Is.  ^. 

DRESSED  VEGETABLES  A  LA 
MODE.      Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

DRINKS  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  Svo. 
Is.  6d. 


Management,  etc. 

De  Balis  (Mrs.) — continued. 
ENTREES  X  LA  MODE.      Fcp.  Svo. 

Is.  Qd, 
FLORAL  DECORATIONS.     Fcp.  Svo, 

Is..  6d, 
GARDENING  X  LA  MODE.    Fcp.  Svo. 

Part  I.,  Vegetables.  Is.  6d,     Part  II., 

Fruits,  Is.  6rf. 

NATIONAL  VIANDS  X  LA  MODK 
Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6rf. 

NEW-LAID  EGGS.    Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

OYSl^RS  X  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  Svo, 
Is.  6d. 

PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY  X  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

SAVOURIES  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  Svo, 
Is.  6rf. 

SOUPS  AND  DRESSED  FISH  A  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6rf. 

SWEETS  AND  SUPPER  DISHES  A 
LA   MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

TEMPTING  DISHES  FOR  SMALL 
INCOMES.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  ^. 

WRINKLES  AND  NOTIONS  FOR 
EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.  Crown  Svo, 
Is.  6d. 

Lear.— MAIORE  COOKERY.  By  H. 
L.  Sidney  Lbak.     16mo,  2s. 

Poole.-COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIA- 
BETIC. By  W.  H.  and  Mrs,  Pools. 
With  Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  Svo, 
2s.  (x/. 

Rotheram.  —  HOUSEHOLD  COOK- 
ERY RECIPES.  By  M.  A.  Rothrram, 
First  Class  Diplom^e,  National  Training 
Scliool  of  Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress 
to  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council. 
Crown  Svo,  2s. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 


Burne- Jones.  -  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  WORLD:  Twenty  -  Hve 
Pictures  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
Bart.    Medium  4to,  Boards,  7.v.  6^^.  net. 

Burns  and  Colenso.  —  LIVING 
ANATOMY.  By  Cecil  L.  Burns, 
R.B.A..  and  Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A., 
M.D.  40  Plates,  11^  x  S|  in.,  each 
Plate  containing  Two  Figures— (a)  A 
Natural  Male  or  Female  Figure ;  (6)  The 
same  Figure  Anatomised.  In  a  Portfolio. 
7s.  6d.  net. 


Hamlin.— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By 
A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Haw^eis(Rev.  H.  R). 

MUSIC  AND  MORALS.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
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Fine  Arts  and  Music — continued. 


Huish,   Head   and  Ijonflrman.— 
SAMPLERS    AND  TAPESTRY    EM- 
BROIDERIES.   By  Marcus  B.  Huish,  ! 
LL.B.  ;    also    'The    Stitchery  of   the  j 
Same/  by  Mrs.   Head;  and  'Foreign; 
Samplers,'    by  Mrs.   C.  J.   Longman. 
With  30  Reproductions  in  Colour  and 
40  Illustrations  in  Monochrome.      4to, 
£2  28.  net 


Hullah.— THE  HISTORY  OF  MO- 
DERN MUSIC.  By  John  Hullah. 
8vo,  8«.  M, 


Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 

SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART, 
containing  Legends  of  the  Angels 
and  Archangels,  the  Evangelists, 
the  Apostles,  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs,  the  Early 
Bishops,  the  Hermits  and  the  Warrior- 
Saints  of  Christendom,  as  represented 
in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo,  205. 
net 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC 
ORDERS,  as  represented  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  comprising  the  Benedictines  and 
Au^stines,  and  Orders  derived  from 
theur  rules,  tlie  Mendicant  Orders,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion of  St  Mary.  With  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  8vo,  IO5.  net 

lec;ends  of  the  madonna,  or 

BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY.  Devo- 
tional with  and  without  the  Infant 
JesuH,  Historical  from  the  Annuncia- 
tion to  the  Assumption,  as  represented 
iu  Sacred  and  Legendary  Christian 
Art.  With  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.     1  vol.     Svo,  lOst.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD,  as 
exemplilied  in  Works  of  Art,  with 
that  of  His  Types,  St  John  the 
Baptist,  and  other  persons  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Commenced  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Jameson  ;  continued 
and  completetl  by  Lady  Eastlake. 
With  31  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.    8vo,  2O5.  net 


Kristeller.— ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 
By  Paul  Kristeller.  English  Edition 
by  S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.A.,  Librarian 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chats* 
worth.  With  26  Photogravure  Plates 
and  162  Illustrations  in  the  Text  4to, 
gilt  top,  £3  IO5.  net 

Macfarren.— LECTURES  ON  HAR- 
MONY. BySirGEOROE  A.  Mackajiren. 
8vo,  \2s. 


Morris  (Willlam). 

ARCHITECTURE,  INDUSTRY  AND 
WEALTH.  Collected  Papers.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS  FOR  ART.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham, 
London,  etc.,  in  1878-1881.  Crown 
8vo,  \s.  &d, 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO 
STUDENTS  OF  THE  BIRMING- 
HAM  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF 
ART  ON  2l8T  FEBRUARY,  1894. 
8vo,  2s.  M.  net  {Printed  in  '  Gofd^  ' 

SOME  HINTS  ON  PATTERN -DE- 
SIGNING :  a  Lecture  delivereil  at 
the  Working  Men's  College,  London, 
on  lOth  December,  1881.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
net     {Printed  in  '  iJ olden  '  Type.) 

ARTS  AND  ITS  PRODUCERS  (1888) 
AND  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF 
TO-DAY  (1889).  8vo,  2*.  6rf.  net. 
{Printed  in  '  Golden  '  Type.) 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  HISTORY, 
AND  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Two 
Papers  read  before  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  8vo, 
2s.  6rf.  net  {Printed  in  '  (Jold^^n  *  Type. ) 

ARl'S  AND  CRAFTS  ESSAYS  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARl^  AND 
CRAFTS  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 
With  a  Preface  by  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

*^*  For   Mr,    William   Af orris's    other 
mtrtcs  see  pp.  24,  27  and  40. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Music — continued. 


Robertson.— OLD  ENGLISH  SONGS 
AND  DANCES.  Decorated  in  Colour 
by  W.  Graham  Robbrtson.  Royal 
4to,  42^.  net. 

VanderpoeL-COLOUR  PROBLEMS : 
a  Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student 
of  Colour.  By  Emily  Notes  Vander- 
POEL.  With  117  Plates  in  Colour. 
Square  8vo,  21s.  net. 

Van  Dyke.— A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  John 
C.  Van  Dyke.  With  110  Dlustrations. 
Crown  .8vo,  6*. 


WeUington.-A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 
HISTORICAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
COLLECTIONS  OF  PICTURES  AND 
SCULPTURE  AT  APSLEY  HOUSE, 
LONDON.  Bv  Evelyn,  Duchess  of 
Wellington.  Illustrated  by  52  Photo- 
Eugravines,  specially  executed  by 
Braun,  Cl^.ment  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  2 
vols.    Royal  4to,  jE6  6«.  net. 

Willard.  —  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
ITALIAN  ART.  By  Ashton  Rollins 
Willard.  Part  I.  Sculpture.  Part  II. 
Painting.  Part  III.  Architecture.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numer- 
ous full-page  Illustrations.   8vo,  21.<r.  net. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Auto  da  F^  and  other  EsBays: 

some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.     By  the 

Author    of   *■  Essays  in   Paradox '   and 

*  Exploded  Ideas  '.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Baaehot.— LITERARY  STUDIES.   B 

Walter  Baqbhot.    With  Portrait. 

vols.    Crovm  8vo,  3«.  6</.  each. 
Baker.— EDUCATION    AND    LIFE: 

Papers  and  Addresses.     By  James  H. 

Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  4«.  6rf. 

Baring-Gould.— CURIOUS  MYTHS 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould.    Crown  8vo,  %s.  6d. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spenoer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With 
a  Biographical  Preface  by  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d, 

BonnelL  -  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE, 
GEORGE  ELIOT,  JANE  AUSTEN  : 
Studies  in  their  Works.  By  Henry  H. 
Bonnbll.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  tkL  net. 

Booth.  —  THE  DISCOVERY  AND 
DECIPHERMENT  OF  THE  TRI- 
LINGUAL CUNEIFORM  INSCRIP- 
TIONS. By  Arthur  John  Booth, 
M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis.  8vo, 
lis.  net. 

Charities  Register, THE  ANNUAL. 
AND  DIGEST;  being  a  Classified  Re- 
gister of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the 
Metropolis.    8vo,  5«.  net. 

Christie.— SELECTED  ESSAYS.  By 
Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Vict.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  3  other  Illustrations.  8vo. 
I2s.  net. 


Dickinson.— KING  ARTHUR  IN 
CORNWALL.  ^  W.  Howship  Dick- 
inson, M.D.  With  5  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Essays  in  Paradox.  By  the  Author 
of  'Exploded  Ideas '  and  ' Times  and 
Days '.     Crown  8vo,  5«. 

Evans.— THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTS OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By 
Sir  John  Evaks,  K.C.B.  With  587 
Illustrations.    8vo,  lOs.  6d.  net 

Exploded  Ideas,  AND  OTHER 
ESSAYS.  By  the  Author  of  *  Times  and 
Days  *.    Crown  8vo,  bs. 

Frost.— A  MEDLEY  BOOK.  By  Geo. 
Frost.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  6rf.  net. 

Qeikie.  —  THE  VICAR  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  Reported  by  Cunnxnoham 
Gbikie,  D.D.,  lLD.     Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Gilkes.— THE  NEW  REVOLUTION. 
By  A.  H.  Gilkes,  Master  of  Dulwich 
College.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

A    FARMER'S    YEAR :    being    his  • 
Commonplace  Book  for  1898.     With 
36  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net 
RURAL  ENGLAND.     With  23  Agri- 
cultural Maps  and  56  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.    2  vols.,  8vo,  36*.  net 

Hoenig. -INQUIRIES  CONCERNING 
THE  TACTICS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
By  Fritz  Hobniq.  With  1  Sketch  in 
the  Text  and  5  Maps.  Translated  by 
Captain  II.  M.  Bower.     8vO)  1^  net 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works — continued. 


Hutchinson.— DREAMS  AND  THEIR 
MEANINGS.  By  Horace  G.Hutchin- 
son.   8vo,  gilt  top,  9*.  6rf.  net. 

JefTeries  (Richard). 

FIELD    AND    HEDGEROW.      With 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6rf. 
THE  STORY  OF   MY  HEART:  my 

Autobiography.     Crown  8vo,  Zs.  6a. 
RED   DEER.      With   17   Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  85.  6rf. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.     Cr. 

8vo,  Zs.  6rf. 
WOOD  MAGIC  :  a  Fable.     Crown  8vo, 

as.  M. 

Jekyll  (Gertrude). 

HOME  AND  GARDEN:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.  8vo,  IO5.  6rf. 
net 

WOOD  AND  GARDEN  :  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photo- 
graphs.    8vo,  IO5.  Qd.  net 

Johnson  (J.  &  J.  H.). 

THE  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL:  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent     8vo,  10s.  6^^ 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  LAW  AND 
PRACTICE  CONNECTED  WITH 
PATENI^  FOR  INVENTIONS. 
With  a  Reprint  of  the  Patents  Acts 
of  1883,  1885,  1886  and  1888.  Crown 
8vo,  25.  6rf. 

Joyce.— THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY 
OF  IRISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES.  By 
P.  W.  Joyce,  LUD.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  5a.  each. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

LETTERS     TO     DEAD    AUTHORS. 

Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Q(i.  net 
BOOKS  AND    BOOKMEN.      With   2 

Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 

Fcp.  8vo,  25.  6(L  net. 
OLD  FRIENDS.     Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net 
LETTERS  ON   LITERATURE.     Fcp. 

8vo,  2s.  Q<i.  net 
ESSAYS  IN  LIITLE.    With   Portrait 

of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
COCK  LANE  AND  COMMON-SENSE. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
THE     BOOK     OF     DREAMS    AND 

GHOSTS.    Crown  8vo,  3«.  6rf. 


Maryon.  —  HOW  THE  GARDEN 
GREW.  By  Maud  Maryon.  With  4 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net 

Matthews.— NOTES  ON  SPEECH- 
MAKING.  By  Brandeb  Matthews. 
Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

COLLECTED  WORKS.    18  vols.     Cr. 
8vo,  5s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Natural  Religion  :  the 
Gifford  Lectures,  1888. 

Vol.  II.  Physical  Religion  :  the 
Gifford  Lectures,  1890. 

Vol.  III.  Anthropological  Reu- 
GiON  :  the  Gifford  Lectures,  1891. 

Vol.  IV.  Theosophy  ;  or,  Psycholo- 
gical Religion  :  the  Gifford  Lectures, 
1892. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  V.   Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 

Vol.  VI.     Biographical  Essays. 

Vol.  VII.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature. 

Vol.  VIII.  Elssays  on  Mythology  and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol.  IX.  The  Origin  and  Growth 
OF  Religion,  as  illustrated  bv  the 
Religions  of  India  :  the  Hibbert 
Lectures,  1878. 

Vol.  X.  Biographies  of  Words,  and 
the  Home  of  the  Aryas. 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  The  Science  of 
Language  :  Founded  on  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1861  and  1863.    2  vols.    10s. 

Vol.  XIII.  India  :  What  can  it  Teach 
Us? 

Vol.  XIV.  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion.  Four  Lec- 
tures, 1870. 

Vol.  XV.  BkukKBlBRNA  :  his  Life 
and  Sayings. 

Vol.  XVI.  Three  Lectures  on  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy,  1894. 

Vol.  XVII.  Last  Essays.  First 
Series.  Essays  on  Language,  Folk- 
lore, etc. 

Vol.  XVIII.  Last  Essays.  Second 
Series.  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  ^oT\is— continued. 


Milner.  —  COUN'HIIY  PLEASURES: 
the  Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a 
Garden.  By  Georob  Milner.  Crown 
8vo,  35.  ^l. 

Morris.— SIGNS  OF  CHANGE.  Seven 
Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  William  Morris.    Post  8vo,  is.  M. 

Parker  and  Unwin.— THE  ART  OF  \ 
BUILDING  A  HOME:  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.     By  Baurt  i 
Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.    With  I 


Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.). 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  READING. 
Fcp.  8vo,  2s,  Qd.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  GIRLS. 
16rao,  Is.  6ii.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHERS 
AND  TEACHERS.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2s.   6d.    net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  INVALIDS. 
I6mo.  2s.  net 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CHARAC- 
TER.    Fcp.  8vo,  2*.  6rf.  net 

68  Full-page  Plates.     8vo,  IO5.  6d.  net  i  Southey.— THE  CORRESPONDENCE 

I  OF  ROBERT  SOUTHEY  WITH 
CAROLINE  BOWLES.  Edited  by 
Edward  Dowdbn.    8vo,  14*. 
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Pollock.— JANE  AUSTEN  :  her  Con- 
temporaries  and  Herself.  By  Walter 
Herribs  Pollock.  Crown  8vo,  3«.  6d. 
net. 

Poore  (George  Vivian,  M.D.). 


ESSAYS  ON  RURAL 
With  13  Illustrations. 
6s.  6rf. 


HYGIENE. 
Crown   8vo. 


THE  DWELLING  HOUSE.  With  36 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3«.  6rf. 

THE  EARTH  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  PRESERVATION  AND  DES- 
TRUCTION OF  CONTAGIA :  being 
the  Milrov  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Collepc  of  Physicians  in  1899, 
together  with  other  Papers  on  Sanita- 
tion. With  13  Hhhstrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5*. 

COLONIAL  AND  CAMP  SANIT- 
ATION. With  11  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  2fi.  net. 

Rossetti.-A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE: 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Him- 
self, his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage. 
By  Maria  Francksca  Rossetti.  Crown 
8vo,  Ss  Q(i. 

Seria  Ludo.  By  a  Dilkttante. 
Post  4to,  .5.5.  net. 

*,*   S'ketches  and    Verses,    mainlij   re- 
jninttui  fruvi  the  St.  Jatnes's  iiazette. 

Shadwell.— DRINK :  TEMPERANCE 
AND  LEGISLATION.  By  Arthur 
Shadwell,  M.A.,  M.D.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

25.000/5/03. 


Stevens.— ON  THE  STOWAGE  OF 
SHIPS  AND  THEIR  CARGOES.  With 
Information  regarding  Freights,  Char- 
ter-parties, etc.  By  Robert  Whitb 
Stevens.    8vo,  21 5. 

Thuillier.— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
LAND  DEFENCE,  AND  THEIR 
APPLICATION  TO  THE  CONDI-/ 
TIONS  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Captain  H. 
F.  Thuillier,  R.E.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     8vo,  Vis.  6(i.  net. 

Turner  and  Sutherland.  —  TttB 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE.  By  Henry  Gtlbs 
Turner  and  Alexander  Suthbrlani}. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  CroWtt 
8vo,  6«. 

Warwick.  —PROGRESS  IN  WOMBN'Si 
EDUCATION     IN     THE     BRITI81 
EMPIRE :  being  the  Report  of  Confer* 
ences  and  a  Congress  held  in  connec^tti:^ 
with  the  Educational  Section,  Viotoriaii^: 
Era  Exhibition.     Edited  by  the  Coxna* 
TEss  OF  Warwick.    Crown  8vo,  (fa. 

Weathers.— A  PRACTICAL  OUn>|^ 
TO  GARDEN  PLANTS.  By  JOHlfJ 
Weathers,  F.R.H.S.  With  15^  0^1 
grams.     8vo,  2\s.  net. 

WhittaH.- FREDERIC  THE  GR14l1 
ON    KINGCRAFT,  from  tfee 
Manust^ript;    with  ReminisceiMev 
Turkish  Stories.     By  Sir  J,  WfLlUi 
Whittall,   President   of  the   Srlf  " 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Turiteyi 
7s.  60?.  net  '.    ». 
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